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LITERARY ANECDOTES 





OF THE 


-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ox of the earliest publications from Mr. Bow- 
yes press in the year 1732 was, 

“Marmorum, Arundellianorum, Seldenianorum, 

aliorumque, Academie Oxoniensi donatorum*; una 


#* « The antient marbles that form the most authentic history 
of Greece, collected by ‘Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and 
given to this University by his grandson Henry Duke of Norfolk, 
were first illustrated with a learned comment, the year after they 
came over, by Selden.—Philip Earl of Arundel, father of the 
noble collector, was the greatest Antiquary in Europe, except 
Ferdinand de Medici. “Persecuted by the intrigues of a jealous 
Court, to which his own father the great Duke of Norfolk had 
fallen a victim, he was preparing to retire from England, and 
indulge his only ambition, the study of polite literature. Eliza- 
beth remanded him, and, not content with a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment, had him tried for treason. Being unable to convict 
‘him of any thing but Popery, she left him'to languish nine years 
in prison, where he sunk under her displeasure and his own 
austerity. Apnong the celebrated Libraries of the age in this 
kingrlom his" was the completest in the antiquarian way. His 
fon Thongas inherited his spirit and taste, with better fortune. 
‘Too much*of a patriot to be esteemed by James, too little of a 
parasite to cringe to his favourite, too honest and disinterested 
to have many friends in their parliament, he could not attdin to 
the seals after the great Bacon, who drew his last breath’ in his 
house at Highgate. In Charles‘ first parliament Re was instru- 

*qulal to the establishment of the fundamental privileges of the 
papa we = and tha Mince eaame tn hein: shitwenl Wis fit ote e+ 
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cum variis Commentariis et Indice; secunda Editio,” ~ 


‘duct towards him, advancing him to employments unimportant 
in themselves or in which he was not left free to ac® “After pre- 
siding with unimpeached impartiality at the trial of the favourite 
minister, as the storm of civil distractions gathered round, he 
retreated from a scene where moderation could not.be heard, to 
pursue those studies to which he had always given the preference 
at home. ‘The friend and patron of his late contemprraries, he 
introduced the elegance and arts of Greece and Rome into this 
* angle of the world; superior to ambition, with abilities and re- 
venues equal to its largest views. Clarendon, without intending 
him so much honour, has drawn in his character the picture of 
an independent English nobleman.—William Petty, afterwards 
* knighted, whom the Earl sent into Asia in quest of antient mo- 
numents, bought these of a Turk, who took them from the agent 
of the famous Peiresk, who had paid fifty pieces of gold for 
them, and was afterwards thrown into prison, and cheated of 
them, Petty lost one ship-load of his collections, and narrowly: 
saved himself. After the Earl retired to Italy, 1641, many of | 
these curious monuments, which lay at Arundel house in the 
Strand, were stolen, or cut up by masons and worked into houses. 
Above 130, which was scarce half, surviving this calamity, Henry - 
Howard; earl marshal, grandson to the noble collector, when he 
pulled down Arundel house, made a present of them to this Uni- 
‘versity, at the instigation of John Evelyn, esq. of Baliol. They 
were ranged in the wall surrounding the court of the ‘Theatre, 
marked with the initial Jetter of the donor's name, and a pillar 
erected with an inscription under his arms. Upon Selden's 
death, 1654, his executors added his collection of antiquities. . : 
Sir George Whecler gave those he had collected, chiefly at Athens; 
and. the University bought several other marbles of merchants ° 
who brought them over. Those parts of the Earl of Arundel’s, 
Collection which were not sent to Oxford were preserved at 
Tart hall, or Stafford house, near St. James’s-park gate, by Buck- 
ingham house,. where some of the statues were buried in the 
court-yard during Oates’s plot. (See an account of their disper- 
sion in Mr. ‘Theobakl’s letter to Lord Willoughby, inserted in 
«* Historical Ancedotes of the Howard family, by Charles How- 
ard, 1769.” 12mo.) Many very fine statues, &c. were removed to 
the bottom of the garden of Arundel house, and placed under a 
‘ colonnade ; in pulling down which, by the carelessness of the 
workmen employed to build the new streets thereabouts, many 
received much damage. Sir William Fermor, however, purchased 
the best of them, Those that were too much injured <o deserve a 
place at Oxford or Easton-Nestor, near Towcester, Northampton- 
shires,the seat of the Earl of Pomfret, when the site of Arundel house 
was ccayerted into a street, were begeed by one Boyden Cuper, 
who had been’servant in the family, and removed thens to Cuper’s 
gardens, where they were much abused. Here Aubrey lost sigbt~ 
of thei; but when Dr. Rawlinson published his rae of 
seh ; Urrey, 
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folio ;« which was begun in 1728, and contains 


Surrey, he ingerted) vol. V. p. 283, eight plates of beautiful frag~ 
ments of statues and bas-reliefs (all which were copied in the 
* “ History of Lambeth, 1786).” Mr. Waller of Beaconstield, and 
Mr. Freeman of Fawely, gave Cuper 751. for them 1717, and divided 
them between them. Dr. Stukeley says, the antique statues at 
‘Yhorp, near Peterborough, came out of the Arundel Collection. 
(Itin, Cur.®. 79.) ‘The statue of a Roman senator, which in its 
mangled state shewed a fine drapery, and was Jately in the gar- 
den at Somerset-house, is believed to have come out of this Col- 
lection.—The rest having been removed by the Duke of Norfolk 
to a piece of ground on the opposite side of the river, were, upon 
that ground being converted to a timber-yard and wharf, buried 
under the rubbish brought to raise it from the foundation of 
St. Paul’s. Mr. Theobald’s father, who held the yard 1712, 
digging foundations, turned up many fragments, which hisson 
gave to Lord Burlington. A bas-relief stands under an obelisk 
at Chiswick. The late Lord Petre digging there afterwards found 
six trunks, some colossal statues, with fine drapery, which are 
now at Worksop. Mr. Theobald cut some blocks of grey marble, 
which had probably contained inscriptions, into slabs for his 
house, the Belvidere, at Latnbeth; and made a piece of a column 
a roller for his country-house at Waltham, Berks. A colossus of 
Apollo, whose head is at Oxford, is said to lie under the houses 
in Arundel-street (Stukeley, Itin. I. 30); and I think I have some- 
where read that an entire small obelisk is covered by the houses 
of one side of that street. Mr. Aislabie, who inhabited one of the 
new-built houses here, founda bruken statue in his cellar, which he 
carried down to his seat at Studley Park in Yorkshire. The Society 
of Antiquaries have Dr. Milles's drawing of a sarcophagus, of white 
marble, belonging to Mr. Rogers, apothecary, of Howard-street, 
1742, Theobald says this sarcophagus was in the cellar of Mr, 
James Adamson, who lived in the ccrner-house on the left hand 
going into the Jower part of Norfolk-street, 1757.—The Earl 
endeavoured to procure the obelisk since erected in the Piazza 
Navona, and would have removed several other statues had not the 
Pope opposed it. (Evelyn's Numismata, p. 65.) Clarendon says he 
paid for them, but was not allowed to fetch them away. (1. 56.) 
‘The remaining curiosities lodged at Tart hall, afterwards Stafford 
house, were sold by auction about the year 1750; and there 
Dr. Mead bougly his fine head of Homer, purchased at his sale 
for 1361. by Brownlow Earl of Exeter (uncle of the late Marquis), 
who reposit¢d it in the British Museum. 
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175 sheets. This beautiful volume (of which only” 
300 copies were printed on a crown paper; and 


\ 











Agate cupsS.....--...----+- .. 163 16" 0 
Jewels, and other curiovities ... 2467 7 10 
Medals .........5---+0005 ...5010 6 
Odd plate........ .-170 6 7 
Cabinets and china ......- .1256 19 O 
Houshold furniture... .. 1199 3 9 
Odd lots 0.2.2... 0 Aeeahinesd 7338.13 2 


8852 O 11} 
Soiety of Antiquaries Minutes. 

. Mr. Walpole (Anecd. TIL. 83), says Mr. West had the printed 
Catalogue (which was miserably drawn up) with the prices, and 
that the sale produced 65351. 

The rich callection of medals was gathered by Daniel Nisum (Eve- 
jyn, Numismata, p. 245). The cameos and intaglios were by Mary 
Duchess of Norfolk bequeathed to her second husband SirJohn Ger- 
mayne, whose widow having offered them to the British Museum 
for 10,0001. gave them to the present Duke of Marlborough. The 
Cupid and Psyche engraved by Bartolozzi, is in the first edition of 
Bryant's Antient Mythology, vol. 1.-‘The same gem was. also 
engraved by Sherwin for the second edition of thatwork. Mr.Adam 
Martin shewed the Society of Antiquarics, 1752, two hundred wax 
impressions of gems and seals by the Earl of Arundel, Sir Andrew 
Fountain took an exact list and description of them all. (Society of 
Antiquaries Minutes.)—In Lord Onslow’s grotto, at West. Clandon, 
Surrey, isan Arandelian marble representing a tall person holding 
ascroll, and taking a shorter man by the hand, before a pillar sur- 
mounted by an image; behind the tall figure a horse's head, and 
two boys below. Inscription, O AHMQX AIONYZION AIONTEIOY 
TOY MHTPOANPOT : supposed by Mr, Spence to be some jockey 
of Argos in Peloponnesus, admitted by a genius or officer to the 
freedom of the city. Mr.«Webb gave the Society of Antiquaries 
a bad drawing of it by John Russel, 1758. ‘This marble was 
engraved with Mr. Spence’s account of it in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, April 1772, p.176. Compare Prid. lxvij. Mait. exlii. 
Mar. Ox. exlvi. Two reliefs in the latter (exxxv. and cxxxviii, 
have the horse’s head, which is a funeral emblem, and the in- 
scription is frequent there when the parties were buried or hon- 
oured with an epitaph at the public expence. Compare also a 
funeral monument in Count Caylus, tom. VI. pl lniti, L—-The 
statues belonging to the Pomfret Collection being?part of the 
inheritance of the eldest branch of the fuinily, shace dukes of 
Norfolk, fell into the hands of the Duchess who was divorced. 
1699, and being by her sold to the last Earl of Pomfrei’s father, 
ywere sometime preserved at his seat in Northamptonshire; but 
in 1755 given by the late Countess Dowager of Pomfret to this 
University. iy These, with the antient inscriptions collected by 
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“six conies ona large writing medium*) was published 
by subscription -. : 

The hisgory of this elegant volume is thus given 
ina contemporary Review; and was probably written 
by our learned Printer : 

“The Marmora Arundellianawere first published 
by the great Selden in 1628 4. In the year 1676, 


Lord Oxford’s or Kemp’s Collection, and various fragments of 
our own antiquities, have been alt united together, and engraved 
by Millar, at the University's expence, in “ Marmota Oxoniensia, 
Ox, 1763.” fol. a work the design of which will immortalize the 
University, the nation, and the age. The inscriptions are trans- 
cribed with great exactness, revised by Mr. Richard Chandler of 
Magdalen, college, who prefixed an historical preface, and a short 
account of each with critical notes; and a copious index by 
Mr. Loveday, gentleman commoner of Magdalen.” Gough's 
Anecdotes of British Topography, vol. II. pp. 127-+-181, 

* Ina letter printed in vol. f. p.191, Mr. Maittaire tells Lord 
Oxford that “he repents of having printed so many copies as 
300, when 200 might have sufficed.” ay 

++ It appears by an advertisement, that 150 sheets were wrought 
off in August 1729; and that, though the work contained at least 
half as many more sheets as were at first proposed, the price ta 
subscribers ‘(which was two guineas and a half) was not in- 
creased. To others, it was raised to three guineas, 

t “My copy of Selden has, ¢'Typis et Impensis Guilielmi 
Stanesbeii, MDCXXVIII.’ Others have, ‘ Apud Joarnem Bil- 
Jium, 1629."—In this Work Mr. Selden was assisted by R. James 
and Patrick Young, at the desire of Sir Robert Cotton. They 
began with the treaty between the Magnesians and Smyrneans 
to stand by Seleucus, whom all his subjects, except the last, 
had deserted, till his ill fortune brought them round again, 
Copies of this being soon solicited, Selden, to prevent the in- 
accuracy of transcribers, printed it with twenty-eight other Greek 
and ten Roman inscriptions (some of them his own) under the 
title of « Marmora Arundeliana ; sivesaxa Greecd incisa ex vene- 
randis prisce orientis glorie ruderibus, auspiciis & impensis 
herois illustrissimi Thome comitis Arundellie & Surrie, comitis 
marescalli Anglice, pridem vindicata & in edibus ejus hortisque 
eognominibes, ad Thamesis ripam, disposita. Accedunt inscrip- 
tiones aliquot veteris Latii ex locupletissimo ejusdem vetustatis 
thesauro Select ; auctariolum item aliunde sumptum: publica~ 
vit & commentariolos adjecit Joannes Seldenus, 1. C. Lond. 
3629." 4to.—-That a single edition of such curious matters, 
which too were rare then, should not be bought up gregilily at 
home and abroad, doth no great honour to the tastg andslearning 
of times wich we are apt to adssire, There is certainly another 
edition in the third volume of the magnificent edition of his Works 
in 1986, perhaps without anv additions. which is evtmangiinan, 
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the Marmora Oxoniensia came out, which, besides” 
the Arundel Marbles, contained suchas hac been 
presented to the University by Mr. ‘Selden and se- 
veral other munificent benefactors. The learned 
Mr, Maittaire has now published a second edition 
of that.work, which will doubtless be very accept- 
able to all the learned world, particularly to all 
lovers of antiquity; that gentleman’s grea@abilities 
for such an undertaking, being universally known 
and acknowledged *. In this edition the reader 
will find first of all the Greek inscriptions, together 
with the Appendix, then the Latin, and afterwards 
four Hebrew, all in large capital letters. After this, 
there is the Greek text again in a less character, 
with’ a Latin translation by Selden, Prideaux, and 
Price, pil to 99. In the next place, follow entire 
Dissertations or Comments of learned Men, all apart 
by themselves; as, 1. Selden’s Commentaries, from 
p- 99 to197. 2. Price’s Notes‘on the third Marble, 
from p..197 to 200. 3. Palmerius’s Notes and 
Supplements to the first Marble, from p. 200 to 
222. 4. Lydiat’s-+ Annotations upon the same, 


as one should think the learned author would keep improving 
his copy. This quarto edition is a poor mean blind one in 184 
pages, including errata, &c. and by no means equal in typogra- 
phical execution to the merit of the subject. 7. F.” 

* «This might be said by a complimenting Reviewer ; but 
what can-we think of an Editor that would not pay one single 
visit to them all together at Oxfurd >" 7. F. A 

+_“ The upper part of the Parian Chronicle, containing forty- 
five lines, is supposed to be worked-up in repairing a chimney. 
Lydiat, while confined in the King's Bench for a debt of surety- 
ship for his brother, wrote annotations on this Chronicle, which 
were first published by Prideaux. Wood says, he criticized se- 
verely on Selcen's remarks; and, instead of calling him a most 
judiciotis author, only styled him an industriog¢~one, which 
Selden was weak enough to resent so highly, as to, refuse to 
contribute towards his releasé. Athen. Ox. LE 89. ‘This seems to 
be a piece of mere tittle-fattle; for in the printed notes, p. 18, 
he calls him industrius et eruditus amicus noster Seldenus. This 
ston€ should have been engraved in the Marmora Oxoniensia, 
like the Mademor Sandvicense. This copy has somg faults, be- 
sices not giving the true idea @f the length of the gaps, or the 
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efrom p. 222 to 295. 5. Marsham'’s Commentaries 
on the fifty-eight first Epochas of the same Marble, 
from p. 295 toog. 6. Prideaux’s perpetual Com- 
mentary 6n the Marbles, from p. 309 ‘to 509. 
7. Some Notes of Keinesius upon the Marbles, 
from p. 509 to 524. 8. Sponius’s: Notes on some 
of the Marbles, from p. 524 to 527. 9. Chishull's 
Notes os the third Marble, from p. 527 to 532. 
10. Corrections from Smith's Epistle concerning 
the Seven Churches of Asia, from p. 532 to 533. 
11. Other Corrections from’Bentley’s Dissertation 
on Phalaris’s Epistles, from p. 533 to 540. 12. Maf- 
fei’s Translation of the first and second Marbles into 
Italian, with Notes, from p. 540 to 549. Lastly, 
Dodwell’s Chronological Tables on the first Marble, 
from p. 549 to 553. 

* After such various comments by so many 
learned men, our Editor thinks he might very well 
have put an end to the work here, and been excused 
from any farther trouble ; but, having engaged him- 
self by promise in his proposal, he has given us some 
conjectures and remarks of his own, as well upon the 
comments of those learned men before mentioned, 
as upon the Marbles themselves, from p. 553 to 605. 
Besides which, he has added a very copious Index*, 
both of Things and Words, with short notes fre- 
quently interspersed, from p. 605 to 667. 

“ As to the order in which the Marbles are 
placed in this edition, our Editor has not thought 
it necessary to keep to the same that was observed 
in the Oxford edition, where they were -placed 
according to the order in which they stood in 
their repository near the Theatre; but, since they 
have been, removed from thence to a more com- 
modious place, he’ judges it best to come, as 
near as’ possible, to the method used by Selden, 
Gruter, and others, who have shewed their skill 


line, which alone happens to be peyfect, as Palmerips’ com. 
plained long ago.” Gough's Brigjsh Topography, Fol UL. p. 129, 
2% On Mr. Maittaire’s talent at index-making see the « Essays 
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and dexterity in recovering and adjusting curiosities 
of this a Our Editor farthef informs ug, that 

both in the Greek and Latin Marbles, where there 

are statues or figures, either with or without inscrip- 

tions, they are all placed last: and those statues 

and figures are engraved anew, with the addition of 
two that were before omitted *,” 


In return for a copy of this work, Mr. Bowyer 
received the following lettér from Mr. Clarke : 

“YT thank you much for my copy of the Oxford 
Marbles ; I am pleased with it, and believe there 
is no great danger of a new im srg Mr. Mait- 
taire { has shewn a great deal of modesty and dili- 
gence, as well as learning, in the work; J do not 
see how such a heap of Commentaries can be othér- 
wise disposed of than in the manner he has placed 
them§. There is a note, at the bottom of the 
first page of his Preface, that I was a little in 
doubt Pont He tells you that Colomesius in'the 
year 1665 had heard of’ a larger || Commentary of 


* Present State of Republick of Letters, vol. IX. p. 139. 

+ “Yet there has been a new impression, thongh without 
notes, by Dr. Chandler. An anonymous writer (Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXIX. p. 297), in a liberal epistle on the Arundel cols 
lection, expresses a wish that the University would give a fac- 
simile of the Parian marble; which was also the wish of that old 
soldier and good Grecian, Jac. Palmerius 2 Grentemesnil, whd. 
published an excellent philological work in 1668, containing 
notes and corrections on thirty capital Greek authors (reckoning 
the Arundel Marbles as one) in about 8CO quarto pages; his first 
work, when he was S0 years old, and had been a soldier from 20, 
till disabled by age and the stone. His own short preface is worth 
teading, and perhaps reprinting. J cannot help observing, that 
30 or 40 years ago this book sold for 4s. and that now it gene- 
rally goes for 2s. To be sure, later editions of several of these 
authors have, so far as they have gone, lowered th¥ value of out 
truly honest Critic; but as, like the Sibyls’ leaves, there is enough 
in conscience still left for the money, 1 am apt to think that these 
studies are fallen one eighth in price: I wish they may have taken 
a better turn.” 7. F. 1782 

$ Of whom see the Essays and Illustrations in vol. IV. No. XV. 

.§ They might have been disposed of in the mapner of the 
Yariorum edition of the Classicks, 7. 
{| It is not improbable but that Selden himself might have én- 
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Selden’s *, and seen one of M. de Grentemes- 
nil-+, &c. theriadds at last, Mulla autem illius 
Commentardi, which is ambiguous {, though to be 
sure he means Selden’s. Every reader does not 
know immediately that M. de Grentemesnil is the 
gentleman that follows at No. 3 §.” 

Among other books printed in. this year were, 

“ Apparatus ad Linguam Grecam, ordine novo 
ac facili digestus, &c. - Auctore Georgio Thompson, 
HE. A. P. || Scholeque Grammatice apud Tottenham 
Alte Crucis Magistro.” ; 

“Sermons and Discourses on Practical Subjects, 
never before printed. By Robert Moss, D.D. late 
Dean of Ely, and Preacher to the Honourable So- 


* “ A person was employed to prepare a new edition of Sel- 
den’s Commentary, which had been found very incorrect, and to 
insert the additional marbles. This being delayed three years, 
Bishgp Fell employed Prideaux ; who published them under the 
tide of ‘ Marmora Oxoniensia, ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, 
aliisque contlata ; recensuit, et perpetuo commentario explicavit, 
Humphridus Prideaux, edis Christi alumnus, appositis ad eorum 
ponnulla Seldeni et Lydiati annotationibus. Accessit Sertorii 
Ursati Patavini de notis Romanorum commentariis. Oxon. 
1676,” folio. Many inscriptions in Selden’s book, which neyer 
te to Oxford, were thrown with others into an appendix. ‘This 

ook growing scarce, Mr, Pearce of Edmund Hall undertook in 
1721 to reprint it, with leave of the author, now advanced in 
years; who recommended it to him to correct the many errors 
occasioned by his own youth and the hurry of the press; but, on 
his declining this, Dr. David Wilkins undertook it in 1726, in- 
tending to add the Pomfret and Pembroke collections.  Mait~ 
taire performed the first part of the design in 1732, inserting 
the conjectures and corrections of various learned men; but 
never once consulted the marbles themselves, and totally omitted 
Wheler’s monuments.” British Topography, vol. IL. p. 131.— 
«* Corsini’s excellent account of the Greek Sigle would now make 
a much more suitable and interesting Supplement.” 7. F. 

{ Or, as héis called in p.8, Palmerius, by which name he is 
most commonly known. T. F. 

t Dr. Taylor had pointed out to me Maittaire’s ambiguous 
language. T. F. 

§ Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, July 14, 1733. FY 

lt i.e. Ecclesia Angticane Presbytero. He wae asgisted by 
Mr. Morland Master of St. Paul's, Mr. Thothas Pfigrim, Greek 
Professor at Cambridge, “Professor Ward, Dr. Patrick, and Dr. 
Sammugl Clarke. . ¢ 
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ciety of Gray's Inn. Pubhshed from the Originals, 
at. the Request of the Society, with a Preface, giving 
some Account of the Author, by a learned Hand ;” 
4 vols. 8vo. j 

A variety of Miscellanies by Dean Swift *; which 
involved Mr. Bowyer in a dispute with Mr. Pope, 


* The copy-right of a considerable number o1 Dr. Swift’s 
fugitive essays were conveyed to Mr. Bowyer, for a valuable 
consideration, by the Rey. Mr. Pilkington, to whom they had 
been given by the Dean; as appears by some of Mr. Pilkington’s 
letters to Mr. Bowyer, in the eollection of Swift's Works: “I 
have sent you some of the’ pamphlets I promised, in as large a 
parcel as T could venture,” says Mr. Pilkington in one of those 
letters, dated Aug. 28, 1732.—** The Dean has, with his own 
hands, made some alterations in some of them. I will, by next 
‘post, or next but one, send you another pamphlet at least, and a 
new assignment from the Dean. He received a letter from Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Motte; but neither have been of the least disad- 
vantage to my request. I cannot say but I am proud of the 
firmness of his friendship to me.”"—Mr. Pope appears to have had 
an intention of publishing a second collection of Miscellanies by 
Dr. Swift ; who tells him, ‘‘ As to those papers of four or five 
years past, that you are pleased to require soon, they consist of 
little accidental things written in the country, family amuse- 
ments, never intended farther than to divert ourselves, and some 
neighbours ; or some effects of anger on public grievances here, 
which would be insignificant out of this kingdom. Two or three 
of us had a fancy, three years ago, to write a weekly paper, and 
call it an Intelligencer. But it continued not long; for the 

* whole volume (it was reprinted in London, and, I find, you have 
s¢eh it) was the work only of two, mysclf and Dr. Sheridan. If 
we could have got some ingeriious young man to have been the 
manager, who should have published all that might be sent to 
him, it might have continued longer, for there were hints 
enough. But the Prinfer here could not afford such a young 
man one farthing for his trouble, the sale being so small, and 
the price one half-penny; and so it dropt. In the volume you 
saw (to answer your questions), the 1, 3, 5, 7, were mine. Of 
the Sth I writ only the verses (very uncorrcct, but against a 
fellow we all hated}; the 9th mine, the 10th ogly the verses, 
and of those, not the four last slovenly lines; the LSth is a 
pamphlet of mine, printed before with Dr, Sheridan's Preface, 
merely for laziness not to disappoint the Town; and so was the 
19th, which contains only a parcel of facts relating purely to 
the iniserics of Ireland, and wholly useless and unentertaining. 
As to the other things of :nine since I left you; there are in prose, 
A View of the State of Ireland; a Pryect for eathig Children ; 
and A Defence of Lord Carteret: in verse, 4 Libel on Dr. Deliny 
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that ultimately terided to his advantage, as it 
served to configm that good opinion of his abilities 


and integrity which Mr. Pope had long before en- 
tertained *. : 


against him; The Barrack (a stolen copy) ; The Lady's Journal; 
The Lady's Dressing Room (a stolen copy); The Plea of the 
Damned (a sgolen copy) : all these have been printed in London. 
(I forgot to tell you that the Tale of Sir Ralph was sent from 
England.) Besides these, there are five or six (perhaps more) 
papers of verses writ in the North, but perfect family-things, 
two or three of which may be tolerable ; the rest but indifferent, 
and the humvur only local, and some that would give offence to 
the times. Such as they are, I will bring them, tolerable or 
bad, if I recover this lamentss, and live long enough to see you 
either here or there.” Dr. Swift to Mr. Pope, June 12, 1732, 
On the subject of Swift's Miscellanies, the following letter to 
Mr. Motte, dated Aug. 16, 1732 (of which I have the Original) 
was first printed in Gent, Mag. vol. LXXIV. p.9: “ Sir, Had I 
had ye the least thought you w4 have now desired what you be- 
fore so deliberately refused, I w4 certainly have preferred you to 
any other bookseller, AN I ed now do was to speak to Mr. Gil- 
liver, "as you requested, to give you the share you wd have in ye 
property, and to set aside my obligation and covenant with him 
so far, to gratify the Dean and yourself. You cannot object, I 
think, with any reason, to the terms which he pays, and which 
at the first word he agreed to. Jam, Sir, your friend and 
servant, A. Pops.” 
* To this Mr. Clarke alludes, in a letter dated Dec. 18, 1732: 
“I hope the great affairs about property in Irish Wit are in a 
way of being amicably adjusted, and that Mr. Pope and you 
agree to divide the interest of it. It is awkward dealing with a 
man who stands foremost in his profession, and at such a distance 
from the rest of them, especially if he be a Wit or a Critick. He 
then imagines himself absolute in his own province, and that every 
thing he meddles with belongs to it—disputing with him is 
touching his prerogative, and the way to full under his resent- 
ment. Have you come off safe from this dangerous controversy } 
or is Mr. Pope less assuming since he has drawn-off such a quan- 
tity of spleen into the Dunciad ?’—May 5, 1733, Mr. Clarke thus 
again begins a letter: “I wish you joy of the peaceful situation 
‘you seen to b@in at present, and hope your disputes are finished 
to your safisfaction. I have heard that Ladies of the rrst rank 
begin to espouse your side of the question, and fall upon your 
powerful Adversary ; that Lady Betty Germaine particularly has 
written a most severe satire upon him: I have not seen :t,*but 
wonder you should take no notice that the fair sex are ngt*at all 
in his interest. For my or i generally prefer Speace before 


victory ; and your letters‘tontirm me in these sentiments. “You 
2h? *f tle x aS a ms ways hea 
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« M. De la Motraye’s: Letter to Voltaire.”. 
“ Diseourse of Architecture,” by Mr. Gibbs *. 


or the vanquished:are used to do. : But, whatever are the terms 
of your accommodation, I like the issue of it extremely, as it 
ives you leisure to talk of it with your friends in the country.” 
* This ingenious Architect was horn at Aberdeen in 1683, and 
studied his art in Italy. Mr, Gwynne, in his ‘“* London and’ 
Westminster improved,” p.44—46, says of him, fiat ‘* no ar- 
chitect since Sir Christopher Wren ever had a better opportunity 
_ Of displaying his genius in the gre&t style of Architecture, ‘He 
was employed in building and repairing several of the principal 
churches in London, and he has acquitted himself upon the 
whole tolerably well. St. Martin’s in the Ficlds is esteemed one 
of the best in the city, though far from being so fine as it is 
usually represented. ‘The New Church in the Strand is an ex- 
msive rich design, without the least appearance of grandeur. 
e also designed Bartholomew's Hospital, and a great number 
of houses for persons of distinction; but there appears nothing 
{uncommon or new in them, and he was rather a mannerist in 
things of that kind. He made designs for three sides of the 
quadrangle of King’s college, Cambridge, in a modern style, 
without any regard to the part already built, though he con- 
fesses the chapel is the finest Gothic pile he ever saw. This cus- 
tom of mixing Gothic and modern architecture in the same pile 
of building has also been practised in the University of rd 
with great snceees,\ sna serves to shew that very little attention 
is paid to taste and elegance in a place where one would expect 
to find hardly any thing else. It rather shews that modern Ar- 
chitects do not understand Gothic, or prefer their own ries 
to it. Both these observations are too true. Another instance. 
of this erroneous practice he has given at Derby, where he has 
added toa finé rich Gothic steeple a church of the Tuscan order, 
which, in his account of the work, he expressly says is suitable 
to the old steeple.”—At the opening of the Ratcliffe Library, 
Mr. Gibbs was complimented by the University with the degree 
of M.A. He soon after published “A Description of the Li- 
brary.”"—-Mr. Walpole observes, that ‘ Gibbs, like Vanbrugh, 
had ‘no aversion to ponderosity; but, not being endued with 
thuch invention, was only regularly heavy. His praise was 
fidelity to rules ; his failing, want of grace.”—“ About the year 
1720 (1 now use the words of Mr. Walpole) hedecame the ar- 
chitect most in vogue, and the next year gave the design of 
St. Martin's church, which was finished in five years, and cost 
thirty-two thousand'pounds. His likewise was St. Mary's in the 
Strand, a monument of the piety, more than of the taste of the 
nation. The new church at Derby was another of his works; _ 
80 was thé mew building at King’s college, Cambridge, and,the 
senate-house there, the latte ef whick, was not so Hird as to justify 
“erectizig the middle buililing in a style very dissonant. The-Rat- 
_cliffe Libraty is mde exceptionable; and seems to have sunk ame 
my . ee the 
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« Proposals for printing by Subscription, Ebora- 
cum; ¢r, the History and Antiquities of the City 
of York, from its Original: to the present Year. 
Together with the History of the Cathedral Church, 
and the Lives of the Archbishops of that See, from 
the first Introduction ot Christianity into the Northern 


the ground ;® or, as Sarah Duchess of Marlborough said by an- 
other building, it looks as if it svas making a curtay. _ Gibbs, 
though he knew little of Gothic architecture, was more fortunate 
jn the quadrangle of All Souls, which he has blundered into a 
picturesque scenery, not void of grandeur, especially if seen 
through the gate that leads from the schools. The assemblage 
i sh no single one is beautiful, 
ingular pleasure, as it conveys such a 
vision of large edifices, unbroken by private hou: 
is apt to entertain of renowned cities that exist no longer. In 
1728 Gibbs published a large folio of his own designs, which 1 
think will confirm the character [ have given of his works, His 
arched windows, his rustic-laced windows, his barbarous build- 
ings for gardens, his cambrous chimney-pieces, and vases with- 
Out grace, are striking proofs of his want of laste, He got 15008. 
by this publication, and sold the plates afterwards for 4001. more. 
His reputation was however established; and the following com- 
pliment, preserved by Vertue, on his monument of Prior in 
Westminstei-ubbev, shews that he did not want fond admirers : 
* While Gibbs displays his elegant design, 
And Rysbrack’s art does in the sculpture shine, 
With due composure and proportion just, 
Adding: new lustre to the finished bust, 
Each artist here perpetuates his name, 
And shares with Prior an immortal fame, T. W 
“There are three prints of Gibbs 3 one from a picture of 
Huyssing, another from one of Schryd 


ler, a Swiss, who was 
afterwards painter to the King of Sweden, and the third {a mez- 


zotinto by Mae Ardell] from Hogarth. _ Gibbs was afflicted with 
the gravel and stone, and went to Sya in 1749, but did not die 
GH August 5, 1754. He bequeathed an hundred pounds to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, of which he was architect and goyer- 
nor, the same to the Foundling Hospital, and his library and 
prints to the atcliffe Library at Oxford, besides charities, and 
legacies tg his relations and friends.” Anecdotes of Painting, 
1780, vol. IV. p. 44—47,—« The lines on Prior's monument 
shew at least that this single specimen of Gibbs's skill had one 
admirer ; but who is 7. Hand what is his weight on this écea- 
sion? It is certain that Gibbs was mugh employed ;- and that is 
RO contempiible commendation for an artist, ant looks as if 


there were no better at She time: He succeeded to a very bad 
Wee Sc he ae, pe ge 
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Parts of this Island, to the present State and Cond? 
tion of this magnificent Fabrick. Collected from 
authentic MSS. public Records, antient Chronicles, 
and Modern History. By Francis Drake, of the 
City of York, Gent.” 

“ A Repert from the Committee appointed to view 
the ¢ Library, and such of the Public Re-, 
cords offhis Kingdom as they think proper; and to 
report to the House the Conditions thereof, toge- 
ther with what they shall judge fit to be done for 
the better Reception, Preservation, aud more con- 
venient Use of the same ;” folio. 

. _ “A Report from the Committee, to whom all the 
Books, Instruments, and Papers, relative to the Sale 
of the Estate of James Earl of Derwentwater were 
referred ;” folio. 

« The several Reports, with the Appendix which 
is to one of them, from the Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom the Petition of the Proprietors 
of the Charitable Corporation for Relief of Industri- 
ous Poor, by assessing them with small Sums upon 
Pledges at Legal Interest, assembled in their General 
Court, was referred; and the Proceedings of the 
House thereupon ;” folio. 

Several editions of the “ Case of the Charitable 
Corporation.” 5 * 

“A good Magistrate a Public Blessing; a Sermon 
preached before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, and Court of Aldermen, and the several 
Livery Companies of the City of London, at the 
Parish Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, on Friday 
the 29th of September 1732, being the Day of 
Election of the Lord Mayor for the Year ensuing. 
By John Middleton *, D. D. Lecturer of St. Bride’s, 
London, and Chaplain to the Lord Mayor;” 4to. 

“ The State of Physick, Antient and’ Modern, 
briefly considered; with a Plan for the Improve- 
ment of it. By Francis Clifton, M.D. Physician to 
his Royal xlighness the Prince of Wales,-Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society, 


= * Of whom see vol. I. p. 430, ¥ 
London ; 
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London; printed by W. Bowyer, for John Nourse 
without Temple. Bar ;” 8vo. 

“ Proposals for printing by Subscription, all the 
Works of Hippocrates in Greek and Latin, digested 
in a new and regular Manner, by Francis Clifton, 
M.D. being the first edition of Hippocrates that 
ever was published in England, and the first of the 
kind in Europe. The Doctor intends that this shall 
be the most correct edition that has yet been given; 
not excepting even Foésius's, which is by far the 
best, especially the German edition. ‘The whole 
Work will maké three large volumes in quarto, to 
be printed with a new letter, and upon very good 
paper, and that without delay, so as to have the first 
volume out by this time twelvemonth. The price 
to Subscribers will be two guineas, one guinea to 
be paid down; the large paper three guineas, one 
guinea and a half to be paid down. Subscriptions 
taken in by W. Sharp:*.” 

An Answer to all the Excuses and Pretences 
that Men ordinarily make for their not coming to 
the Holy Communion. To which. is added, a 
brief Account of the End and Design of the Holy 
Communion; the Obligation to receive it; the Way 
to prepare for it; and the Behaviour of Ourselves, 
both at and after it. By the most Reverend Edward 
Synge, Lord Archbishop of Tuam in Treland,” 1@mo. 

“The Shepherd's Calendar, containing Twelve 
Eclogues, proportionable to the ‘Ewelve Months, 
by Edmund Spenser, Prince of English Poets, 
With a Latin ‘Translation on the opposite Page ; 
by Theodore Bathurst. Published by John Ball, 
London, printed by W. Bowyer,” 8yo. 

“ Histoire du XVI Siécle, et la Vie de M. De 
Thou ;” by Mr. Durand. 


* This intended publication seems not to have met with suffi- 
cient encouragement. But Dr, Clifton published “ Tabytar 
Observations for the Improvement of Physick, Lond. 1371,"s8v0; 
and “A Transktion of Hippocrates spon Air, Water, and Situ- 
ation; Epidemicks, &e. Lond. 1734,” Svo. : 
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A new Edition of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s. Trans~ 
lation of the Works of Flavius Josephus. % 

“The Life of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh,” 
&c. published by Arthur Collins *. : 


* Arthur Collins, the Historiographer of the “Baronage” and 
« Baronetage” of England, was born in 1682. He was the son 
of William Collins, esq. gentleman-usher to Queen Catharine in 
1669, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Biyth, daugh- 
ter of John Horwood, esq. of Okely,,in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Having received a liberal education, and being from his 
youth much inelined to the cultivation of letters, particularly 
to the study of Antiquity, he conceived the arduous design of 
digesting a compendious account of the Nobility of these king- 
doms, whose genealogies had till that time lain mouldering jn 
priyate cabincts. For the execution of this task he was certainly 
entitled to the gratitude of the Nobility, if we consider the great 
pains he took to investigate, and the perspicuous manner in 
which he has recorded, the illustrious deeds of their ancestors ; 
tracing with a faithful and interesting pen the steps by which 
each family had risen to eminence, Neither was a work of this 
nature without a considerable claim upon his countrymen at 
large; inasmuch as a faithful picture of the rewards attendant 
on meritorious services and ‘heroic actions, must necessarily 
prove the strongest incitement to the statesman, the soldier, and 
the citizen, to pursue the glorious career of virtue and honour. 
‘The merit of the before-mentioned works is unquestionable ; and. 
to the present day they have continued the great authorities to 
which all subsequent writers on the same subject have had re- 
course. But the fruits of them were not in proportion ; nor did 
their author experience that Jiberal patronage to which the many 
midnight vigils he had passed in dry genealogical studies seemed 
to give him an indubitable claim. The other lierary productions 
which bear his name are, the “ Sydney State Papers ;” some 
« Historical Collections of the noble Families of Cavendish, Holles, 
Vere, Harley, and Ogle ;” and a “ Life of Edward the Black 
Prince.” Delighted with raking in the dust of the closet, with 
poring over MSS. scarcely legible, and rescuing half-devoured 
sentences from the combined attacks uf Time and the moth, he 
lost many years which might have been ‘employed much more 
profitably to himself. While unfolding the pedigrees of other 
families, he lost sight of the provision which was necessary for 
his own. Such were the laborious productions of Arthur Col- 
lins, and so inadequate his rewards! Whatever praise is due to 
biographical literature in general, certainly belongs to one who 
d?pped even into the funereal urn to stamp his labours with ay- 
theaticity ; and such is the credit they have obtained, that, while 
there rem&ins a spark of veneration for the ancestry and actions 
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* Mr. Whatley’s translation of Rapin’s Abridgement 
+ of Rymer; folig, 

A secondedition of Dr. Richard Grey’s “ Memoria 
Technica,” Svo. 

“ Oratio de novo Physiologie explicande munere, 
ex celeberrimi Woodwardi Testamento instituto * ; 
habita Cantabrigie in Scholis Publicis, & Conyers 
Middleton, ‘S.T.P. Academie Cantabrigiensis Pro- 
tobibliothecario, et Lectori ibidem Woodwardiano.” 

“An Account of the Colony in Georgia;” and 
** An Essay on Plantations; or, Tracts relating to 
the Colonies ;” both of which were the production 
of James-Edward Oglethorpe +, Esq. 
splendid and necessary part (which has been so happily termed 
the Corinthian column) of the British Constitution. Mr. Collins 
married about 1708; died in 1760; and was interred in. the 
parish-church of Battersea, in Surrey. He had issue several 
children ; of whom one son only survived him, viz. Arthur 
‘Tooker Collins, esq. who died Jan. 4, 1793 (a major-general in 
the service, and commandant of the Plymouth division of ma- 
rincs) ; closing in London a life of honourable service, zeal, and 
integrity. David Collins, esq. who lately favoured the publick 
with an ample and interesting “ Account of the English Settle- 
ment in New South Wales,” is a son of Major-general Collins 
above mentioned.—I owe this note to my very accurate friend 
Mr. Stephen Jones. 

* << It is easy to suppose, that the reading of lectures upon 
fossils was not an employment suited either to Dr. Middleton's 
taste, or to the turn of his studies; and therefore we cannot 
wonder that he should resign it, as he did, in 1734." 7. F 

+ ‘This truly respectable gentleman was the descendant of a 
“family very antiently situated at Oglethorpe, in the parish of 
Bramham, in the West Riding of the county of York; one of 
whom was actually Reeve of the county (an office nearly the 
same with that of the present high-sheriff) at the time of the 
Norman Conquest. ‘Phe antient seat at Oglethorpe continued in 
the family till the Civil Wars, when it was lost for their loyalty ; 
and several of the name died at once in a3 bed of honour, in 
defence of Monarchy, in a battle near Oxford William Ogle- 
thorpe (son ef William, who died Nov. 24, 1631) was born ia 
1588; and married Susanna, daughter of Sir William Sutton, knt. 
and sister to Lord Lexington. He died in November 1624 ; 
leaving two children, Sutton, born 1612, and Dorothy évho 
afterwards married the Marquis of Byron, a.Frenchmobleman), 
born 1620, Sutton Oglethorpe, “being fined 20,0007. by the 
nD, > Me eee ae el et 
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The second volume of a magnificent edition of 
“ Churchill’s Collection of Voyageseand ‘Travels,” 
with near 530 Copper Plates,” in Six Velumes folio. 


bert Benson, of*Bramham, father of the Lord Bingley of that 
that name. Sutton Oglethorpe had wo sons, Sutton, and Sir 
Theophilus: 1. Sutton, was stud-master to King Charles II. and 
had three sons (1. Sutton, page to King Charles F; 2. John 
cornet of the guards; and 3. Joseph, who died in India) ; 2. Sir 
Theophilus was born in 1652; and bred to arms; he fought 
under the Duke of Momnouth in the affair at Bothwell-bridge, 
where a tumultary insurrection of the Scots was suppressed, 
* June 22, 1679; commanded a party of horse at Sedgmioor-fight, 
where the said Duke was defeated, July 6, 1685; and was fieu- 
tenant-colonel to the Dike of York’s troop of his Majesty's horse- 
guards, and conmissioner for executing the office of Master of 
the Horse to King Charles II. He was afterwards first equerry 
and major-general of the army of King James 11; and his at. 
‘tachinent to the family of Stuart continuing after their abdica- 
tion, two different proclamations, July 12, 1690, and May 8, 1692, 
were issued for apprehending him, amongst other persons sus- 
pected of corresponding with them.” Having seated himself by 
purchase at Weetbrook-place near Godehning' in Surrey *, he was 
appointed deputy-lieutenant, and put into the commission of the 
peace for that county. In 1698 he was elected M.P. for Hasle- 
mere ; and died April 10, 1702, as appears by a pedigree in the 
Collection of the late J.C. Brooke, esq.; though the following 
Inscription in the parish-church of St James, Westminster, where 
he was buried, has it a year carlier: ‘* Hic jacet Timorurus 
OciEruorrE, Eques-auratus, ab atayvo Vicecomite Eborum, 
Normanno victore, ducens originem. Cujus armis, ad pontem 
Rothwelliensem, suecubuit Scotus: Necnon S demoriensi Pa- 
lude fusi Rebelles. Qui, per varios casus et rerum discrimina, 
magnanimam erga Principem et Patriam fidem, sed nec temere, 
sustinuit, Obiit Londini, anno 1701, wtat. 50.” He married 
Eleanora Wall, of a considerable family in Treland, by whom he 
had four sons and fonr daughiers ; the tive eldest of whom were 
born in St. James's house ; and two of the daughters were in the 
court of King James's Queen at St. Germain's, and married men 
of the first rank in France —Lewis, the eldest son, was born in 
February 1680-1; and admitted of Corpus Christi college in 
Osford in 1698-9, His matriculation bearing date March 16 in 
that year. He was equerry to Queen Anne ; represented the 
borough of Haslemere in Parliament in 1702; and served under 
the Duke of Marlborough at the attack of Schellenburgh, 
where the Bavarians were routed, July 2, 1704; on which ocea- 
sion ‘he received a woul, of which he shortly after died, in the 
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“ Dissertationes due de viribus medicatis Olei 
Animalis in Hpilepsia aliisque affectibus convul- 
sivis,” Svo s two editions. 


24th * year of his age; and was interred also in the church of 
St. James aforesaid, with the following inscription to his memory, 
on the same tablet with that of his father: « Hujus claudit latus 
LupovicusOccernorre, tam paterna Virtutis quam Fortune 
heres: qui priulio Schellenbergensi (victorie Hochstetensi pre- 
ladiv) tempestivum suis inclinantibus ferens auxilium, vulnera 
honestissima recepit, et, preclare spe indolis frustrata, obiit 
vicesimo secundo ietatis anno, atque Domini 1704.” Under- 
neath.“ Clarissimo uuiusque cineri Marmor hoe amantissima 
Conjux et Mater posuit, Domina ELEANoRA OcLerHores,”"— 
Sutton, the third son, died an infant—James-Edward, the 
fourth and youngest son, was born in 1693; was an ensign in 
the army when Peace was proclaimed in 1713; aid-de-camp to 
the Karl of Peterborough, with whom Dr, Berkeley, his Lord- “f 
ship’s chaplain, was fellow traveller in going express to the em- 
hassador in Italy ; and admitted of Corpus Christi college in Ox- 
ford in 1714. Sueceeding his brother Lewis in several estates in 
the parish of Godelming, he was elected a burgess in Parliament 
for Haslemere in 1722, and again in 1727-8. In 1729 he en- 
gaged in the generous enquiry into the state of the Gaols, on 
finding a gentlenian whom he’ went to visit in the Fleet loaded 
with irons, and used in the most barbarous manner. He was 
chairman of the Connnittee appointed by the House of Commons 
to make this enquiry; on which such facts came out as were 
shocking to humanity. It seemed incredible that such infamous 
oppressions should have so long remained unpunished, in a 
country where (happily) the law is superior to power. The 
good cifects of this interposition have been felt ever since by the 
unhappy prisoners, Jan, 19, 170-1, he was chosen a director ot 
the Royal African Company ; and Jan. 19, 1731-2, Deputy Go- 
vernor of the 


; 
ame. In 1732 he distinguished himself by several 
able speeches in the House of Commons, on the subject of the 
Address to the King (Gent. Mag. vol. H. p. 866); on the Sugar 
Colony Bil (ib. p.938; vol. LL p.200); on Sir John Lombe's 
Petition for the Establishinent of Silk Mills at Derby (vol. II. 
p. 940, 98. and on the Charitable Corporation (ib. p. 989.). 
June 30, 1752, ke was appointed a Trustee for the establishment 
of the new Colony in Georgia; on which service he embarked, 
in the Anneegulley at Deptford, on the 30th of October follow- 
ing. His account of the Indians is in the Maguzine, yol. III. 
pp. 108, 483; and a poetical address on his settling the Colony 
of Georgia, ib.p. 209. Engaging in the service with that are 
+ . 
* In the 28d actording to the jnscriptiog on his monument.” But it was 
proved by evidence un oath, befoFe the House of Commons, Now. 10, 1702, 
that he w orn in February 1650-1- su that he maust have died in thekee. 
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«< A Critical Examination of the late new Text 
and Version of the New Testament-in Greek and 


t 

dour which marked ail his undertakings, he succeeded, after en- 
countering innumerable hardships and difficulties, and expending 
in the course of it large sums of his private fortune, which, it is 
believed, were never re-paid. June 1S, 1734, he was clected a 
third time for Haslemere; and, arriving in Evgland about the 
same time from Georgia, was, on the 19th of that month, graci- 
ously received by their Majesties at St. James's, and afterwards 
by the trustees of the CoJony, who exp’ 1 their great satisfac- 
tion in the eminent services he had performed on behalf of the 
new settlement. (See verses to him on his return, Gent. Mag. 

vol fV. p. 505; and in that year his head was proposed by Mr. 

Uvban as a prize-medal.) On this occasion, he brought with 
him into England Tonso-chi-chi, Micho of the Creek Indians, 

Senauki his wife, Micho John ‘Pooanahowki their son, and 
Hillispilli the war captain, with other Indians, who were intro- 
duced to their Majesties at Kensington, Aug. 1; and, having 
been entertained here for some time at the expence of the Go- 
vernment, embarked at Gravesend on their return home on the 
30th of October following. Oct. 34, 1735, Mr. Oplethorpe him- 
self set out for Gravesend, in order to embark a second time for 
Georgi ; and carried with him the two brothers Jolm and Charles 
Wesley, who went with the picus intention of instructing the 
Indians. He arrived there Feb, 4 1735- 6 (sce accounts from 
him in Gent, Mag. vol. VE. pp. 219, 557, 686) ; in the latter end 
of which year he made another voyage to England, and raised a 
regiment to carry over, porn: aitting ery man to take a wife with 
him. In June 1737, he v stituted general of the forces in 
South Carolina in Georgia ; Iso, on the 25th of August fol- 
lowing, colonel of a1 \ for the service of the Colony. 

In 1747 he was officially com} incd of by the Spaniards (Gent 

Mag. vol. VIL. p. 500): and in that year made an excellent speech 
in the House of Conanons. on the Bill concer ning the Riots at 
Edinburgh (ibid. p.712.) July 1, 1738, he sailed from St. 
Helen’s, with the Hector and Blandford men of war, for Georgia 
the third time, where he landed Sept. 19; but had great dith- 
culties thrown in his way, as well from the Spaniards, who 
watched him with a very jealo e, as from the mismanagement 
of those he was obliged to intrust, and from the want of supplies 
from home; the latter occasioned an attempt torassassinate him 
(Gent. Mag. vol. 1X. pp. 48, 215) and a mutiny, which he quelled 
by his personal courage and conduct. In 1740 he attacked the 
Spaniards, took two small forts, and besieged St. Augustine, but 
without success (ib. pp. 203, 242, 359, 468.) In 1741 he was, 
in his absence, elected the fourth time burgess for Haslemere. 
In 1742 thr: Spaniards‘ attacked the new scttlement, but were 
répulsed by him, At length, after eontinuing about five years 
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“English; Part the Third and last. Being a Defence 
of the’ Divine Authority of the Book of the Revela- 


’ 
pointed Brigadier-gencral in his Majesty's service on the 26th of 
February before. On his return Mr. Cook, his lieutenant-colonel, 
exhibited several charges against him; which being all found to 
be false, the accuser was broke. In March 1744, he was ap- 
pointed one of the officers under Tield Marshal the Earl of Stair, 
to oppose the intended invasion frern France; and, having been 
promoted to the rank of Major-general, March 30, 1745, served 
under his Royal Highness the Duxe of Cumberland in the Re- 
bellion that followed. In 1747, he was elected burgess for Hasle- 
mere the fifth time ; and Scpt. 13, in the same year, was made 
Lieutenant- reneral. Finally, Feb, 22, 1765, he was advanced 
to the rank of General; and for many years before his death 
was the oldest general on the staff—He mar ried, Sept. 15, 1744, 
Kizabeth daughter and he! saan Wrighte, bart. of 
Cranham-hai! in Essex (a cousin of te Leed Keeper) by Abigail 
his fourth wife. daughter of Saruci ‘Pryste, esq. of Culworth in 
the county of Northampton (see some good verses to him on this 
oceasion, by the Rev. es Brown, in Gent. Mag. vol. XIV. 
p.558.) fie was always very unwilling to tell nis age; perhaps 
he was not certain about” The news-papers, soon after his 
death, furnivhed stories of his shooting snipes in Conduit-mead, 
hodie Conduit-street, Bond-strect, &. He was remarkably tall 
and thin, and had un exceedingly shrill voice, which could be 
heard in the lobby, when he was speaking in the House. Re- 
markable for his abstemiousness, he enjoyed good health; and 
such was his activity, that to the last he would outwalk younger 
persons, If he indulged himself in a sort of garrulity, it was 
that of one who, having read and seen much, with much obser- 
vation, was willing to communicate his knowledge; and few 
who attended to him did so without receiving information. His 
private benevolence was great, The families of his tenants and 
dependents were sure of his assistance whilst they deserved it ; 
and he has frequently supported a tenant whose situation was 
doubtful, not merely hy forbearing to ask for rent, but by lend- 
ing him money te go on with his famn. He retained his under- 
standing, his eye-sight (reading without spectacles), his hearing, 
and the use of his limbs, til within two or three days of lis death ; 
which happened June 30, 1785, in the 88th year of his age. 
Having no issue, he devised his estate at Haslemere to his wife, 
who bequeathed it on her decease Oct. 26, 1787, to trustees, to 
be sold? fér-the benefit of the Marquis de Bellegarde, great 
nephew of the General her husband. A ionument has been 
erected in the church of Cranham to the memory of the General 
and his wite, with the following ins ripuon, written by-iMr, 
Capel Lofft: e 
“« Near this place lic the remains of 
Epwarp Ocrernorer, Esq. . 
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tions, against the Edition of the New ‘ Testament, and 
the Author of ‘ The Discourse Histogical avd Cri- 


‘ 
and in 1714 was C: aptain-Lieutenant 
in the first troop of Queen's Guards, 
In 1740 he was appointed Colonel of a regiment 
to be raised for Georgia. 
In 1745 he was appointed Me 
in 1747 Lieutenan’ ; 
in 1765 General of His Majesty's forces, 
In his civil station he was very early conspicuous, 
He was chosen M. P. for Haslemere in Surrey 
in 1722, and continued to represent it ull 1754. 
In the Committee of Parliament for enquiring into 
the state of the Gaols, formed Feb, 25, 1728, 
and of which he was Chairman, 
+ the active and persevering zcal of his benevolence 
E found a truly suitable employment, 
by visiting, with his colleagnes of that generous ody, 
the dark and pestilential dungeons of the prisons 
which at that time dishonoured the Metropolis, 
detecting the nipst enormous oppressions ; 
obtaining exemplary punishment on those 
who had been guilty of such outrages against Humanity and 
Justice, and restoring multitudes from extreme niisery 
to light and freedom, 
Of these, about 700, rendered, 
by long confinement for debt, 

Strangers and helpless in the country of their birth, and 
eesirous of secking an asylum in the wilds of America, 
were by hira conducted thither in 1732. 

He willingly encountered in their behalf a variety 
of fatigue and danger, and thus became the 
Founder of the Colony of Georgia ; 

a Colony which set the noble exumple 
of prohibiting the importation of Slaves, 

‘This new establishment he strenuously 
and successfully defended 
against a powerful attack of the Spaniards, 

In the year in which he quitted England 
to found this Settlement, 
he nobly strove to restore our trug 
national defence by Sea and Land, 

a free Navy without inupressing ; 

a constitutional Militia. 

But his social affections were more enlarged than 

even the term Patriotism ean express. 
dle was the Siend of the oppressed Negro ; 
no part of the Globe was too remote, 
no interest too unconnected, 
ieee sats cae di 
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stical on the Revelation ascribed to St. John ;’ wherein 
particwlarly the Characters of many eminent Fathers 


to prevent his immediate succour of suffering Humanity. 
For such qualities he received from the ever 
memorable [John] Duke of Argyle, a full 
testimony in the British Senate to 

his military character, 

his natural generosity, 
his contempt of danger, 

and regard for’ the Publick *, 

A similar encomium is perpetuated in a foreign language t ; 
and, by one { of our most celebrated Poets, his remembrance 
is transinitted to Posterity in lines justly expressive 
of the purity, the ardour, the extent of his benevolence. 
He lived till the Ist of July 1785, 

a venerable instance to what a duration 
a life of temperance and arduous labour 
is capable of being protracted, 
His widow, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nathan Wrighte, - 
of Cranhan-hall, hart. and only sister 
and heiress of Sir Samuel Wrighte, bart. of the same place, 
surviving with regret 
(though with due submission to Divine Providence) 
an affectionate husband, 
after an union of more than 40 years, 
hath inscribed to his memory 
these faint traces of his excellent character. 
« Religion watches o'er his urn, 
And all the Virtues bending mourn, 
Humanity, with languid eye, 
Melting for others’ misery. 
Prudence, whose hands «i measure hold, 
And Temperance with a rein of gold. 
Fidelity’s transparent vest, 
And Fortitude in armour drest. 





¥ See the Duke's Speech in Gent. Mag. 1741, vol XI. p, 400. 
+ © Histoire Philosophique ct Politique.” 
4 It should have been é». Thomson, in an animated Poem, says, 
“ Lo! swarming Southwand on rejvicing suns, 
Gay Colonics extend ; the caha retreat 
Of uncserv’d distress, the better home 
Of those whom Bigots chase from foreign lands. 
Not built on Rapine, Servitade, and Woe, 
And in their turn some petty tyrants prey ; 
Bat, buund by social Freedom, firm they rise ; 
Such as, of late, an Oglethorpe has form’d, 
And, crowding round, the charm'd Savannah sees. 
Liberty, Patt ¥ Mer, 638-—646, 


And Mr. Pope: e . 
“ One driven by strong benevotence of soul = 


a» Shall fly like Ogl-thorpe from Pole to Pole?” 
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are vindicated against the Calumnies of the Writers: 
afore-mentioned. By Leonard Twells, Viear of 
St. Mary’s in Marlborough ;” Svo, ~ ” 

A new edition of Dean Stanhope’s “ Paraphrase 
and Comment on the Epistles and Gospels.” 

The eighth edition of a Translation of “ Tully’s 
Offices,” by Thomas.Cockman*, D.D. 12:0. 

“ Boeoticorum Liber, 4to.” . 

«Proposals for printing by Subscription, Fryar 
Bacon’s Opus Majus to Pope Clement the VIth ; 
from_a MS. in the Public Library at Dublin, By 
Dr. Jebb. In one volume in folio. The price. 1s 
one guinea the small paper, and two the large. 
Subscriptions are taken in at Mr, Bowyer'’s in White 
Fryars.” 

“ Proposals for printing by Subscription, the 
Orations and Fragments of the famous Orator Lysias, 
in Greek and Latin. By John Taylor, A. M. Fellow 
of St. John’s-college, Cambridge. This Work will 
be printed in quarto, with a very good letter, and 
on a very good paper; andwill, by moderate com- 
putation, contain above 70 sheets.” And the Editor 
does assure the Publick, that it shall be sent to the 
press, as soon as the Collections for a Second shall 
come to hand, which he is now expediting with all 
imaginable dispatch. The price to Subscribers will 
be twelve shillings for the small, and eighteen. for 
the large ‘paper; one half to be paid down at the 

‘time of subscribing. Subscriptions taken in by 
W. Innys, &e.” 
Proposals for printing an cdition of “ Juvenal,” 
by the learned Wiliam Baxter. 
Wisdom’s grey locks and Freedom join 
The moral strain to bless his shrine. « 
And pensive all around his ashes holy, 
Their last sad honours pay in order melancholy.” 

“His disconsolate widow dicd Oct. 26, 1787, in her 76th year, 
and is buried with him in the vault in the centre of this chancel. 
Her férticude of mind, and extensive charity, deserve to be re~ 
membere?d, though her own modesty would desire them to be 


forgotten.” 


a c 
* Master of University college. He died Jan. 31, 1744. Mr. 
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“ A Secohd * Vindication of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew; in Answer to the Second Defence of the 
Dissertation or Inqsiry concerning St. Matthew's 
Gospel. In which is shewn, that instead of being 
what the sTitle-page calls it, a Full Answer to all 
that has been offered in Three Tracts, in Vindica- 
tion of the said Gospel; it contains not a single Ar- 
gument upon what 1s offered in one of those ‘Tracts, 
and often passes over what is most material in the ° 
other two; that the Author neither justifies nor 
retracts the numerous Falsehoods charged on_ his 
Dissertation and first Defence; and lastly, that what 
he has advanced on the Subject, more than before, 
ig either False or Impertinent. By Leonard Twells, 
M. A. Vicar of St, Mary's in Marlborough.” 

“ The humble Remonstrance of the Five-foot- 
highians against the Antichristian Practice of using 
a Standard in enlisting Soldiers. ‘To which is added, 
The Wounds o’ th’ Kirk of Scotland,” &e. 

Another Edition of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Trans- 
lation of Josephus; and Proposals for a new Version 
by the Rev. William Whiston. 

Part of the very beautiful and accurate edition of 
“ Jac. Augusti Thuani + Historiaram sui Temporis 





* The first part of this Vindication” was published in 1732, 
but was not printed by Mr. Bowyer. 

+ “ Mr. Carte, who under the borrowed name of Phillipa, 
resided in France in the year 1722, having collected there ma- 
terials for an English translation of the History of ‘Thuanus, 
our Iearned Physician, Dr. Mcad, quickly perceived that this 
plan might be enlarged. He looked on his country as too. dis- 
interested to sire to possess this foreign treasure ‘alone, and 
was desiroyls England might do for Thuanus more than Frane 
itself; by procuring for all Europe the first complete edition oe 
this immortal history. He therefore satisfied Mr. Carte for the 
pains he had taken, and employed Mr. Buckley as an Editor 
equal to such a task ; whose three letters, written in English to 
the Doctor, gontain many curious particulars corecrni ge the 
History itself, and the pla& of thi8 new edition; to the perfee- 
tion and beauty of which Dr. Mead so liberally contributed. 
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ab Anno Doinini 1546, usque ad Annum 1607, 
Libri CNXXVUL.  Accedunt Commentarium de 
Vita sua Libri VI. &e.” In Seven VSlumes*, folio: 
a work which reflects a considerable degree of credit 
on the memory of Mr, Buckley +; and for which 


These letters were translated into Latin by Mr. Professor Word, 
with an elegance worthy the place they hold in the,front of the 
work.” Dr. Maty, Life of Mead, p.39—In Mr. Buckley's 
third letter to Dr. Mead the writer, says, he has “ the pleasure 
to acknowledge that Lord Carteret from time to time had favoured 
him with his directions and information concerning Thuanus, 
and among other things had the goodness to put into his hands 
a character of that Historian §." 

* In the title-page of each volume, the nae of the bookseller 
only appears,  Exendi curavit Samuel Buckley, 1733." At the 
ond. of the first, stands « Londini imprimebut Henrieus Wood- 
fall;” of the second, “ Samuct Richardson ;" of the third, « Ja. 
cobus Bettenham ;” of the fourth, « Jacobus Roberts ;” of the 
fifth, “ Thomas Wood.” No printer's name occurs either in 
the sixth or seventh ; but the cight first books of vol. VIL. were 
printed by Mr. Rowyer; and the remainder, I believe, with the 
whole of the sixth volume, by Mr. Edward Owen, ‘These were 
all Very excellent printers— An Act of Pavtiament was obtained, 
“ for granting to Samuel Buckley, Citizen and Stationer of 
London, the sole liberty of printing and reprinting the His- 
tories of Thuanus, with additions and improvements, during 
the term therein limited.” Whilst the Bill. was depending 
in Parliament, Mr. Buckley published “ A Short State of the 
public Encouragement given to Printing and Bookselling in 
France, Holland, Germany, and London. With Reasons Inum- 
bly offered to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled, for granting to Samucl Buckley such Privilege for 
Thuanus in Latin, as is already granted to ev ery British Subject 
who is possessed of the copy of book in English.” 

+ Mr. Samuel Buckley (who has been briefly noticed in vol. F. 
Pp. 290) is represented in The Tatler, No. 18, in the character of 
a News-writer, as a literary Diaweansir, “ who spares neither 
friend nox foe, but usually kills as many of his own side as 
the enemy’s."—Seven volumes of the original Spectator in folio 
were published by Samuel Buckley at the Dolphin in Little. 
Britain. The Spectator being discontinued at tir. close of the 
seventh volume, was sueceeded thy ‘The Guardian ; and Pope 
informs us, thet Stecle was engaged in articles of penalty to 
Jacob Tonson. for all the papers he published under this Jast 
name. The same author sais, “ the true reason that Steele Jaid 
down The Guardian was a quarrel between him and the bookseller 
above mentigned :” he adds, “ that Steele; by desisting tivo days, 
and altering the tite of his paper to¢hat of The Englishman, 
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Proposals had been printed by Mr. Bowyer, and 
circulated in the year 1730 *. 

« Appendi& «ad Marmora Oxoniensia; sive 
Greece trivin Marmorum-} recens repertoruin In- 
scriptiones, &c. By the Editor of the Oxtord 
Marbles. Sold by W. Bowyer.” Price 1s. 6d. folio. 

« Bishop Hare's Hebrew Psalter,” Svo. The 
celebrated Psalmanazar ¢ had some vears before 


got quit of his obligation.” + Additions to Pope's Works, 1776, 
vol.Jt, p,84, ef seg. In 1713 the periodical paper to which Steele 
gave the title of ‘The Englishman, was in the course of publica- 
tion; it was printed by S. Buckley in Amen-corner, and an- 
nounced as The Sequel of the Guardian, ‘The title of Spectator 
was resumed some months after; number first of the VIIth 
volume, printed by Buckley in Amen-corner, folio, is dated on 
the 18th of the June following, in 17 14.—He was afterwards ap- 
pointed writer of the Gazetteer, and was put into the conmission 
of the peace for the county of Middlesex. He was a man of an 
excellent understanding and great learning, very sincere where 
he professed friendship ; a pleasant companion, and greatly 
esteemed by all who knew-him, & 

In Hornsey-church, Middlesex, on the North wall, and close 
to the pulpit, on the West side, a very neat and elegant mural 
monument of white marble is thus inscribed : 

«Yo the memory of 
Samuit Buckury; 
who, having not only discharged 
all the duties of life 
with ability, industry, and tenderness to each relation ; 
but offices likewise of state and trust, 
with prudence, fidelity, and yratitude to his benefactors ; 
concluded his days in the study of letters, 
and the enjoyment of honest and honourable friendships, 
Sept. 8, 1741, in the 68th year of his age.” . 

* See vol. I. p. 425. 

+ These additional monuments (see p. 1) were brought into 
England in October 1732, from a town situated between Smyrna 
and Ephesus. The inscriptions were carefully and. exactly taken 
off on paper by Mr. Joseph Ames, and presented to Sir Hans Sloane ; 
and Mr. Maittaire undertook to communicate them to the publick, 
with a Latin translation and notes. The first of these, we are 
told in the Preface, receives considerable light from some of the 
monuments preserved in the Gallery at Oxford, and particularly 
from one of those published by Mr. Chishull. 

+ Author of the fabulous ‘ History of Formosa ;” and: of a 
very considerable part of ** The Univ sal History.” Psalmanat 
s portion of that us ul and laberious work ¢s pafticularly 
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“ prepared an edition of the Psalms, with Leusden’s 
Latin Version in the opposite column, and eritical 
Notes;” intending it should be printed by-Mr. Paliner, 
who declined undertaking it, be g in treaty with 
Dr. Washbum to print the edition of Bp. Hare, 
which passed afterwards through the press of Mr, 
Bowyer *.” 








a 


* © This perfurniance did not appear in print til seven er 
eight years after, and then to my great surprise; for Mr. Palmer 
had amused me with the belief that the de gn was set aside, 
either on account of its being found impracticable, or at least 
too difficult and dangerous. It appeared, however, that Mr, 
Palmer imposed upon me; and that he knew that the design 
was carried on in another printing-house, though with such 
privacy, that I never heard or dreamed of it, though I had been 
tong acquainted with Mr. Bowyer, who was employed in the 
printing of it. So far from it was J, that I began to think Mr, 
Palmer had only invented that story, to divert me from printing 
my proposed edition, in order to sct me upon another work, in 
which he was more immediately concerned, and expected greater 
credit, as well as present profit from. This was his History of 
Printing,’ which he had long promised to the world, but for 
which he was not at all qualified. However, he designed to have 
added a second part, relating to the practical part, which was 
more stited to his genius, and in which he designed to have 
given a full account of all that relates to that branch, from the 
letter-fownding, to the most elegant way of printing, imposing, 
binding, &c. in which he had made considerable improvements 
of his own, besides those he had taken from foreign authors. 
But this second part, though but then as it were m embryo, 
met with such early and strenuons opposition, from the respec- 
tive bodies of letter-founders, printers, and beok-binders, under 
an ill-grounded apprehension that the discovery of the mystery 
of those arts, especially the two first, would render them cheap 
and contemptible (whereas the very Feverse would have been the 
case, they appearing indeed the more curions and worthy our 
admiration, the better they are known) that he was forced to set 
it aside. But as ta the first part, viz. the History of Printing, 
he met with the greatest cncouragement, not only from them, 
but from a very great number of the Leamed, whe all engaged 
tosubscribe largely to it ; particularly the late Earls of Pembroke 
and Oxford, and the famous Doctor Mead, whose libraries were 
to furnish him with the noblest materials for the eompiling of it, 

‘and did so accordingly. The amisfortune was, that My. Palmer, 
knowing himself unequal te the task, had turned it over to one 
Papiat, @ broken Ivish bookseller then in London, of whom he- 
hada great opinion, though stilt more Ynqualified for it than he, 
snd only aimed ut getting money from him, without ever poing 
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* A-Part only of “Memoirs of the Twentieth Cen- 
tary: being aviginal Letters ef State under George 


any thing towards it, exeept anmsing him with fair promises for 
near three quarters of a vear. He had so long dallied with him, 
that they were conie within three menths of the time in which 
Mr. Palmer had engaged to produce a complete plan, and a 
number or two of the first part by way ef specimen of the 
work, viz. the invention and improvement of it by John Faust 
at Mentz. And these were to be shewn at a grand meeting of” 
learned men, of which Dr. Mead was President. that year; and, 
being his singular friend and patron, was to have promoted a 
large subscription and payment, which Mr. Palmer stood in 
great need of at that time; whereas at had got nothing 
ready but a few loose and imperfect exuacts out of Chevalier, 
Le Caille, and some other French authors on the subject, but 
Which could be of little or uo use, because he frequently mistook 
them, and left blanks for the words which he did not, under- 
stand. ‘These, however. such as they were, Mr. Palmer brought 
to mes ‘and earnestly pressed me that E would set aside all other 
things E might be ther about, and try to produce the expected, 
‘plan and specimen by the time promised, sinee he must be ruined 
both in enctit and pocket if he disappointed his friends of it, It 
was well for him and me that the subject Iny within so stall a 
Compass as the consalinys of about twelve or fourteen principal 
anthors a that T ewsily fell upor a proper plan of the work, 
which Lf divided into three parts; the first of which was, to give 
gun account of the jvention of the art, and its first essays by 
Faust at Mentz, and of its iraprovement by fusile or metal types, 
sarnish, ink, &c. by his son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer, The second 
was to contaia its propegation, and farther improvement, through 
nivst parts of Karope, under the tuost celebrated Printers ; and 
the third, an account of its introduction and progress into Eng- 
fand. ‘This, together with above one hali of the { part, were 
happily finished, and produced by the time appointed; and niet 
with more approbation and encouragement from his friends than 
T feared it would, being conscious how niuch better it might 
have turned out, would time have permitted it. And this £ 
chiefly mention, not so much to exciue the defects of so horrid 
a performance, as beeause it hath given me since frequent occa- 
sion to observe how many much more considerable works have 
been spoiled, Poth at home and abroad, through the impatience 
of the subscribers, though this is fir enough frum being 

only or en the greatest inconvenience that -uttends most-of 
thuse kinds of subscriptions. As to Mr. Palmer, his vigeum- 
stances were: by this tiuie so unaccountably low and unfortunate, 
considering the largeness and success of his business, and that 
he was himself a sober industrious mas, and freegfrone all ex. 
travagance, that he couldgiot extricate himself by any other way, 
but by a Statute of Bunkruptey, which caused his History to ga 
slurehivy on: so that. notwithstandine all the eare and Liiva 
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© 
the Sixth; relating to the most important, Events 
in Great Britain and Europe, ag to Church and 
assistance of his good friend Dr. Mead. a stubhorn distemper, 
which his misfortunes brought upon him, carricd him off be- 
fore the third part of it was finished. ‘This defect, however, 
was happily supplied by the late noble Earl of Pembroke, who 
being informed by Mr. Pain the engraver, Mr. Palmer's brother- 
in-law, what condition the remainder was left in, and that I was 
the person who had wrote the former parts, sent for me, and, 
With his usual gencrosity, enjoined me to complete the work, 
according to the plan; and not only defrayed all the charges of | 
it, even of the paper and printing, but farnished ime with all 
necessary materials out of his own library; and, when the work 
was finished, his Lordship reserved only some few copies to him- 
self, and gave the remainder of the impression to Mr. Palmer's 
widow, not without some farther tokens of his liberality.” 

‘Yo return to the edition of (he Hebrew Psalter—the cause of Mr, 
Palmer's detay is thus related by Psakmanazar: “ His Lordship had 
excepted against My, Palmer's Hebrew types, which were of Athias’s 
font, and a little battered, and insisted ty:0n his having a new set 
from Mr. Caslon, which greatly exceeded them in beauty, But 
Mr. Palmer was so deeply ti debt to him, that he knew not how to 
procure it from him without ready money, which he was not able to 
spare. The Bishop likewise insisted upon having some Roman and 
Ttalic types cast with some distinguishing mark, to direct his readers 
to the Hebrew letters they were de sigmedt to answer, and these 
required a new set of punches and matrices before they could be 
east ; and that would have delayed the work, which Mr. Palmer 
was in) togo abont, that he might the sooner finger some of his 
Lordship’s money. ‘This put him upon such an unfair stratagem, 
as, when discovered, quite diszusted his Lordship against him ; 
viz. representing Mr. Caslon as an irlle, dilatory workman, who 
would in all probabilitv make ther wait several years for those 
few types, if ever he finished therm.. Phat he was indeed the 
only Artist that could supply him with those types; but that he 
hated work, and was not to be depended upon; and therefore 
advised his Lordship to make shift with some sort which he could 
substitute, and would answer the same purpose, rather than run 
the risk of staying so long, and being perhaps disappointed. 
‘Yhe Bishop, however, being resolved, if possible, to have the 
desired types, sent for Mr. Bowyer, and asked hie: whether he 
knew a ietter-founder that could cast him sucha set out of hand ; 
who imamediately recommended Mr. Caslon; and, being told 
what a sad and disadvantageous character he had heard of him, 
My. Bowyer not only assured his Lordship that it was a very 
false and unjust one, but engaged to get the above-mentioned 
types cabt byehim, and d new font of his Hebrew,ones, in as 
short a time as the thing could possifly be done. Mr. Caslon 
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State, Arts and Sciences, Trade, ‘Taxes, and Trea- 
ties, Péace, ant War: and Characters of the greatest 
Persons of those Times; from the Middle of the 
Eighteenth, to the end of the Twentieth Century, 
and the World *. Received and revealed in the 


for use, did produce them according to his promise, and the 
book was sd$n after put to the press. As svon as I had finished 
what I, and some of my friends as well as J, thought a sufficient 
confutation of the Bishop's performance, and in the same lan- 
guage, though not so florid and elegant Latin, T sent to desire 
one of my booksellers to enquire of Mr. Bowyer, whether the 
new types cast for his Lordship were still in his possession? and 
whether I might be permitted the use of them, in the answer 
had prepared tor the press? Twas answered in the affirmative ; 
but one bookseller took it into his hend to ask at the same 
time, what number of copies his Lordship had caused to be 
printed of his Psalter? and was answered only five hundred ; 
one half of which had been presented by his Lordship to his 
Jearned friends, both in and out of England, and imost of the 
rest were stil unsold, there being but few amen the learned, 
that were curious in such watters ; the perfurmance having been 
disapproved by all that had seen it. ‘This news so cooled the 
booksellers’ eagerness after my answer, that, upon my coming 
to town, and their acquainting me with the state of the case, 

* Twas quite discouraged from printing it. For they concluded, 
from what Mr. Bowyer had said, that it would be dangerous to 
print above thyee hundred of mine, the charge of which being 
deducted, the profit, upon a supposition thet they were all sold, 
would be so small, that they could not afford me above tio or 
three guineas for my copy (which would have made about seven 
or cirht sheets of a widdiing octavo) without being losers, This 
Was their way of computing the matter, against which having 
nothing to object, [ locked up my papers in my cabinet, where 
they have lain ever since. ‘They did indecd offer me better terms, 
and to print a greater number of copics, if I would be at the 
trouble of printing it in English, which they thought would be 
more universally read, out of dislike to the Bishop; but, be- 
sides that J cared not to be at the pains of Englishing it, I 
thought it beneath the subject to print it in aay other langttage 
but that in which his was wrote; and so wholly declined it.” 
Psalmenazar's Memoirs. 

* There is something mysterious in the history of these Me- 
moirs, which are addressed, in an ivonical dedication, to Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales. Only one volume of the work appeared ; 
and whether any more were really intended is uncertain. One, 
thousand copies of it were printed, wih such vew gréat dis: 
patch, that three printeisevere en*-iuyed on it (Bowyer, Wood- 
8 Ts ete AP ise teh cy cewell @ Bice: tices ise aa vie MiMi Bek ac 
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Year 1728; and now published, for the Instructioit 
of all eminent Statesmen, Churchmen, Patriots, 


fortnight, however, 900 of the copies were delivered to. Dr. Mad- 
den, and probably destroyed. The current report is, that the 
edition was suppressed on the day of publication ; and that it is 
now exceedingly scarce, is certain. Mark Cephas Tutet, esq. who 
had a copy of it, never heard but of one other, though he fre- 
quently enquired after it. A second copy of it ¢mérked only at 
10s, 6d.) appeared in the Catalogue of H. Chapman, in January 
1782; and was bought by Mr. Bindiey. 

Dr. Madden («a name,” savs Dr. Johnson, “ which Ireland 
ought to honour,”) received his education at Dublin; and had 
some good church preferment in Ireland. He appears, however, 
to have been in England in 1729; and, having written a tragedy 
ealled “ Themistocles, the Lover of his Country,” was, as he him- 
self says, tempted to let it come out at the theatre in Lincoln's In 
Fields, by the ofier of a noble study of books from the profits of it, 
An epistle of about 200 lines by Mr. Samuel Madden, beginning, 

“ Tho’ past the bounds David to man assign’d,” 

is prefixed to the second edition of Leland's “ Life of Philip of 
Macedon ;” and about 1743 or 4, he published a long Poem, 
called * Boulter’s Monument,” froni which the following very 
striking lines are quoted in Johnson's Dictionary, art, Sport : 

«Some grave their wrongs on marble; he, more just, 

- Stoop'd down serene, and wrote them in the dust, 

‘Frod under foot, the sport of ev'ry wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind ; 

‘There secret in the grave he bade them lie, 

And griev'd they could not ‘seape th’ Almighty’s eye.” 

Tt is on Dr. Madden's authority alse that Dr, Johnson has ‘au- 
thenticated the marriage of Swift and Stella—In 1731, we find 
Dr. Madden in his native country ; projecting a scheme for pro- 
noting Learning in the College at Dublin by premiwuns ; and in 
1740 he settled an annual sum of 1001, to be distributed, by way 
of premium, to the inhabitants of Ircland only ; viz. 50/. to the 
author of the best invention for improving any useful art or 
manufacture; 25/. to the person who should execute the best 
statue, or picce of sculpture ; and 25/. to the person who should 
finish the best picce of painting, either in History or Landscape ; 
the premiums to be decided by the Dublin Society; of which this 
worthy man was the institutor, and which preyed of infinite 
service to that kingdom, by exciting a laudable spirit of ennula- 
tion amongst the artists and manufacturers. The’ following 
premiums, given by Dr. Madden, were adjudged by the Dublin 
Society before Nov. 14, 1751: Best flowered silks, 102, 3 best 
‘ange LOL; best velvet, 10/.; planting most hops in 1749, 25. ; 

t tapestry, 101:; moct fish caught and cured in 1749, first 
Premium, 15/.; second prem¥am, 104; total, 902. Best imita- 
tion of Brussels and Mechlin lace. S81.: second best. 51: third 
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Politicians, Projectors, ’ Papists, and Protestants. 
In Six Volumeg,” 8vo. [By Dr. Samuel Madden] 


best needle-work in shades, 102.; second best, 81.; third best, 61.; 
fourth best, 4/.; fifth best, 24; total, 60l. The premiums of- 
fered for 1751 were these: Best tapestry, 10/.; most salt of 
salt-water only, 251.; best drawings by girls or boys under 16, 
151.; best sculpture in metal or stone, 251. ; best invention in 
aris or husbmdry, if really deserving it, 50/.; total 115/. The 
good effects of those well-applied benefactions have not only been 
felt to advantage in the kingdom where they originated, but have 
extended their influence to the sister country, having given rise 
to the Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, &c. 
in London. ‘In an Oration spoken at Dublin, Dec. 6, 1757, by 
Mr. Sheridan, that gentleman took occasion to mention Dr. Mad- 
den’s bounty; and intended to have proceeded in the following 
manner, but was prevented by observing the Doctor to be then 
present. Speaking of the admirable institutions of premiums, 
he went on: “ Whose Author, had he never contributed any 
thing farther to the good of his Country, would have deserved 
immortal honour, and must have been held in reverence by 
latest posterity. But the unwearied and disinterested endeavours, 
during a long course of years, of this truly good man, in a va- 
riety of branches, to promote industry, and consequently the 
welfare of this kingdom, and the mighty benefits which have 
thence resulted to the community, have made many of the good 
people of Ireland sorry that a long-talked-of scheme has not 
hitherto been put in execution, that we might not appear in- 
ferior in point of gratitude to the citizens of London, with re- 
spect to a fellow-citizen (Sir John Barnard] (surely not with 
more reason) ; and that like them we might be able to address 
our patriot, Presenti tibi maturus largimur honores.” 

“ Sitting one morning with Dr. Johnson alone, he asked me 
if I had known Dr. Madden. On my answering in the affirma- 
tive, and also that I had for some years lived in his neighbour- 
hood, &c, he begged of me, that when I returned to-Ireland, I 
would endeavour to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden's, 
called ‘ Boulter’s Monument.’ ‘fhe reason (said he) why I wish 
for it is this: When Dr, Madden came to London, he submitted 
that work to my castigation ; and I remember I blotted a great 
many.lines, and might have blotted many more without making 
the poem worse. However, the Doctor was very thankful, 
very generous, for he gave me ten guineas ; which was to me at 
that time agreat sum.” Life of Johnson, vol. I. p. 281. | 

There is a fine mezzotinto of him, a whole length, by J. Brooks, 
with this inscription : 

“© SamueL Mapper, D.D. 
Quique sui memores alios fecere reerendo, |e 
Omnibus his nivel ginguntur tempora vita.” 
Virc. Ain. vi. 664. 


ie 
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aoe Conimentarium Nggologicum, Morbos Epidé- 
micos “et Aéris in UrbeEboractnsi Lo- 
Cisque vicinis per sedecim annos grassantes complec- 


tens, Authore Cliftone Wintringham *, Impensis 
J. Wailthoe.” 


“The Natural, Experimental, and Medicinal 
History of the Mineral Waters of Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, particularly those of 


Scarborough. By ThomasShort-+, M.D. of Shef- 
tield.” 


“An Account of the several Legacies, Benefac-. 
tions, and Charities, belonging to the City of Co- 
ventry ;” 8yo. 


An edition of the “ Periegesis of Dionysius,” Svo. 


* This learned physician died at York, March 12, 1748; and 
his widew Jan. 6, 1749. The earlier part of the Commentary 
above noticed, extending to the year.1725, had been published by 
“hiniself at York in 1726-7. ‘The new edition in 1733 was edited by 
his son and namesake; who became regularly fellow of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians in London and Paris, fellow of the Royal 
Society, physician-extraordinary 1759, physician-geneval to the 
army ; was appointed chief physician to the Duke of Cunberland 
1749, and physician to his Majesty 1762. In him were united’ 
_all those amiable virtues which adorn and dignify human nature. 
By a liberal education, and an intimate acquaintance with some 
of the most admired classic writers, he Nad acquired an elegant 
taste; “and, by a long and successful practice as a physician, 
great skill and judgment in his profession, This appears by his 
edition of Dr. Mead’s ‘‘ Monita et Precepta Medica, permultis 
Annotationibus et Observationibus illustrata :" by “« An Experi- 
-mental Inquiry concerning some Parts of the Animal Structure,” 
“1740; ‘An Inquiry into the Exility of the Vessels of the Human 
Body,” 1743; and his two volumes, published in 1782 and 1791, 
intituled, “‘ De Morbis quibusdam Commentarii,” &c. He also 
published, ‘The Works of the late Clifton Wintringham [his 
“father], Physician at York, now collated and published entire, 
with large Additions from the original Amendments,” in? vols, 
‘1752. In domestic life he was good-natured, affable, and en< 
dedring ; in conversation polite, lively, and entertaining ; in his 
friendship steady and affectionate. With regard to’ his political 
sentiments, he was 2 true Englishman, upon principles of loyalty 
and rationalliberty. With respect to religion, he was, without 
bigotry or superstition, a sincere Christian. He died at Ham- 
meremith,, after a lingering illness, Jan. 9, 1794, at the age of 
#4; and, as he lived universally beloved, he died sincerely la- 
mented. Gent. Mag. vol. LXIV. p.92. 

+ Of whom see voi. J. p. 451. ms 
© . 
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« “ Relative Holiness, a Sermon a pra -byrWil- 
lam Ric hardson * MM. A.ogfor Exod. iff. §.,0n the 
Consecration “of the new Parochial Church of St. 
John’s Southwark ;”: 4to. 

“The Duty of non-conforming to the World ; 
a Sermon preached at Oxford, by Thomas, Cock- 
manrfy, D. D. Master of University College, on 
Rom. xii 2.” 8vo. 

Dr. Jebb’s edition of the “Opus Majus” of Friar 
Bacon; folio, 

‘Two hundred and fifty copies of the “ Notitia 
Parliamentaria,” so far only as relates to the Borough 
of Windsor ; a single sheet { in folio. 

CM 5 Catalogue. of Mr. Browne Willis’s Gold 
Coins §,” by Mr. Vertue. 

“ Milner’s Journal of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Marches,” for Colonel Montague, 8vo. . + 

Dr. Middleton’s Treatise “on the Power of the 
Church.” . . 





* Of whom an account will be given in the “ Essays and Jllus- 
. trations” in vol. V. Ne VE. 

+ M.A. July 6, 1697. He was installed Master, Dec. 14, 1722. 
Afterwards the Vice-chancellor and Heads of Houses, being sup- 
posed Visitors, declared the election null, and, Dee. 17, William 
Denison was by a new election declared Master. Therettpon 
commenced a law-suit. After six years, the King being found 
to be Visitor, ordered the cause to be tried before three Bishops 

(Oxford, Bristol, and Peterborough) ; and it was at last deter- 
mined in favour of Mr.Cockman. Gutch’'s Halls and Colleges, 
p. 54; Appendix, p. 230, He took the degrees of B. and D. D. 
June 14, 1733; and died in 1744.—*« Select Theologies al’ Dis- 
courses, by Dr. Cockman,” were published in 2 vols. svo. 1750. 

t This single sheet of “ The Notitia Parliamentaria” is now 
become a curiosity. See vol. I, p. 428. 

§ Of this Catalogue 1 have seen two copies, one in the col- 
lection of Dr. Ducarel, the other in Mr. Tutet’s. Both these 
copies were inJarge folio, on which size 100 were printed, and 

300 in a smaller folio. he title of it is, “A Table of the Gold 
Coins of the Kings of England. By B.W. Esq. a Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries.’ “The two engraved plates of silver and 
gold coins had been published by the Society in 1732; and this 
Catalogue appears to have been drawn up by Mr. Willis, to illus- 
trate the plate of gold coins, and was printed at the expence of 
Mr. Vertue. An account of Mr. Willis’s coins is supp8sed to exist 
among his MS papers bequeathed to the Bodleian Library. 


ng Tie. 
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Dr. Sykes’s Answer to Whiston. 7 
Rosalinda, ‘a Novel. ~ - 
« The Upper Galery, a Poem.” 


Mr. Bowyer had some share this year in estab- 
lishing a newspaper, called “The Weekly Miscel- 
lany.”—Mr. Clarke, July 14, 1733, says, “ f wish 
yo much success in The Weekly Miscellany. 1 
1ave taken it in, in hopes of meeting now and then 
with one of your Lucubrations. If it does succeed, 
you must enlarge the plan of it a little. The ma- 
nagers must remember the Proverb, that ‘one ounce 
of mother-wit is worth a pound of Clergy.’ In an- 
other letter that year, Mr. Clarke asks, “ How shall 
I see your Essays, or know who voted pro and con 
about the Test *?"—The professed Editor of the 
Miscellany was William Webster +, DD. The 
first iuenher was published Dec. 16, 1733; and it 
was continued till June 27, 1741. 


In 1733 Mr. Bowyer wrote the following epigram, 
intended to be placed under the head of Gulliver: 


“« Here learn, from moral Truth and Wit refin’d, 
How Vice and Folly have debas’d mankind ; 
Strong Sense and Humour arm in Virtue's cause ; 
Thus her great Votary vindicates her laws: 
While bold and free the glowing colours strike ; 
Blame not the Painter, if the Picture’s like.” 


‘This year was rendered remarkable in the literary 
world by the brilliancy of the Public Act at Oxford. 
Mr. Bowyer was highly pleased with. the whole cere- 
mony, and printed several of the little productions 
which it occasioned. Among varios others, I 
find mentioned a little Poem of his owa, “ The 
Beau and Academick, a Dialogue, in Imitation of 


* See some specimens of these Essays in the quarto edition of 
Mr. Bowyer's “ Miscellaneous Tracts.” 
t Of whom see the “ Essays and Iffustrations,” vol. V, No. VIL. 
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the Bellus Homo et Academicys spoken at the late 
Public Act at Oxford ; addressed to the Ladies *.” 
* 


* ‘The Latin Poem is printed in Mr. Bowyer's “‘ Miscellaneous 
Tracts,” p, 80. A prose translation of the beginning of it was 
inserted in a pamphlet called ‘« The Oxford Act, A.D. 1733;” and 
the following slight attempt to imitate a part of it was an even- 
ing’s task enjoined by Mr. Bowyer to his present Biographer, 
then at the yge of 16: 


Dialogue between a Beau and a Scuorar. 


‘Beav. 
What ! still attach’d to Learning’s dangerous lore ? 
You're surely craz’d !—Attend the dame no more ! 
Scholastic toils forsake, and quit those rules 
Which bind in chains the reasoning of the Schools. 


Scuorar. 
Heyday! so warm! who can this prattler be ? 
Is this discourse, kind sir, address’d to me ?=—» 
Good heavens! my dear Philario, is it you? _ 
Forgive me; for my friend 1 scarcely knew. 
But tell me, whence this change? this mincing gait? 
And why this garb, so studiously neat ? 
Say, from what clime these fashions have you brought? 
Whiat foreign land this miracle has wrought? 

Beau. 

A traveller's search, my dearest friend, explores 
Realms far remote from Britain’s vulgar shores. 
Those climes I 've seen where Spring eternal reigns, 
And those where Sol ne’er glads the desert plains. 
Oft where the golden fruit of Tagus shines, 
Where mellowing grapes surcharge the blushing vines, 
With pleasure have I stray’d; ax often stood 
Where frosts eternal bind th’ astonish’d flood 
In gelid channels! Nor in vain my toil ; 
Full well I know each country’s different soil ; 
My skill can trace each rivulet’s secret course, 
Each current’s spring, each mightier torrent’s force. 

ScHorar. 
Perhaps, if females were to judge the cause, 
Labours like these might meet with just applause ; 
Their gentlegjudgments, innocently blind, 
Implicit faith for ev'ry traveller find: 
The happier few, with penetration blest, 
‘The fool at once discover and detest. 

Beau. 

If sprightly Nymphs and raptur'd Beaux applaud, 
Let peevish Age declare the truth a fraud ; ‘. . 
Let Schoolmen scoff, or*sage Logicians frown, 
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The original Poerh was published under the title 
of “ Bellus Homo et Academicus. . Recitdrunt in 
Theatro Sheldoniano ad Comitia Oxoniensia, 1733, 
Lodovicus Langton et Thomas Barber, Collegit 


. Scrorar. 

But tell me (since you ‘ve seen eath foreign coast} 
What precious stores can learned Galliz boast ? 
Or say what treasures Italy imparts, 

The mother and the nurse of social arts ? 

What brass or Parian st:itues noblest shine ? 
What antient tomb, or consecrated shrine ? 
What stately column, scorning: vales below ? 
What animated scenes on canvas glow? 

Tell me what share of praise, or what of blame, 
These venerable reliques justly claim ? 


- Beau. 
A comfortable task for youthful Squires— 
To view the crest-fall’n remnants of their sires ; 
Our age, our affuence, and untutor’d ways, 
Demand luxurious nights, and social days ! 
Y own, indeed, some modern portraits shine, 
Discovering grandeur, elegance, design ; 
Bat (horrid thought!) can worn-out paintings please, 
Can mouldering ‘ments charm the sense like these 3 
Can proud antiques, those dear-bought, trifling toys, 
Resemble happier youth's substantial joys? 
» Can tinie-worn statues such a value bear, 
Or musty coins preserv’d with studious care? 
Tis strange (hat men of greatest learning prize 
A face adorn’d with neither nose nor eyes 5 
Such T have often seen—a Monarch’s head, 
1 think ‘twas Nero’s— 
No charms like these my soaring genius sought ; 
Far difi’yent scenes engap'd iny evry thought, 








' Scuovar. 
What mighty reason prompted you to view 
The fair lialian regions, since on you 
Their greatest pride was lost, the grand remains, 
The curious marks of Roman taste and pains ? 
Beau. c 
Mere empty trifies rather !—Thanks to Heaven, 
My Ume to more important éares ivas given ! 
The tuneful chorus gladiten’d every hour ; 
The mazy dance dinplay'd its magic power ; 
Love. wine,. and joy, miaintain’d ulternate sway; 
Love crosvn'd the night, and Pleasure bless'd the day. 
e € 
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-Div. Magd. Commensales. By W. Hasledine *, of 
Magdalen College. Accedit Oratio Petri, Francisci’ 
Courayer-+, S.4.P. habita in iisde Comitiis, 5 Id. 
Julit.” 
Dr. Courayer was sneered at in a pamphlet of eight 
pases, signed at the end “ Peter Francis le Courayer, 
egular Canon and Book-keeper of St. Genevieve at 


Paris, and Doctor of Divinity at Oxford §.” |. 

* Who touk the degree of M.A. Oct. 20, 1736, 

+ A separate translation of Dr. Courayer’s speech was printed, 
in 1734, under the title of “An Oration ‘spoken in the Theatre 
at Oxford, at the Public Act, 1733, by Peter Francis Courayer, 
D.D. ‘Translated from the Latin, by a Gentleman of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” 8vo. . 

+ This paiphlet contains two caricature portraits of Courayer, 
in a white dress, and a hell in his hand; and in a copy of it 
which Mr. BindJey possesses it is inscribed to the Duke of Mon- 
tague-—Dr. Courayer was a Roman Catholic Clergyman, re- 
markable for his moderation, charity, and temper, concerning: 
religious affairs ; and was presented by the University of Oxford 
with a Doctor's degree, on the 28th of August, 1727, ‘for his 
qnasterly “ Defence of English Ordinations.” As it is something 
uncominon for a Roman Catholic Clergyman to be admitted to 
deprees in Divinity by Protestant Universities, the curious may 
be gratified with a sight of the diploma, by referring to “ The 
Present State of the Republick of Letters for June, 1728,” p. 458; 
where they will also find (p. 487) the Doctor's answer, which ig 
written with moderation, charity, and temper. In 1728 was 
published, «A Letter from the Reverend Father Courayer, D.D. to 
the Reverend William Whiston, in Answer to his Letter condern- 
ing the holy Order of the Tertullyanites in Asia Minor, being 
Father Courayer's first Essay in the English Tongue. To which 
is prefixed, a sketch of the Habit of the Tertullyanites, which 
the curious will not be sorry to see. Printed for the Author ; 
and sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1728."” 

§ This very pious Divine was born at Vernon in Normandy in 
1681. Whilst canon regular and librarian of the abbey of St, Gene- 
vieve at Paris, he applied to Abp. Wake for the resolution of some, 
doubts, concerning the Episcopal Successiens in England, and 
the validity of our Ordinations; being encouraged thereto by the 
friendly correspondence which had passed between the Arch- 
bishop and the late Dr. Du Pin of the Sorbonne. The Arch- 
bishop sent him exact copies of the proper records, attested by a 
Notary-public ; and on those he built his Defence of the English 
Ordinations, which was published in Holland in the year 1727. 
The original papers, which the Archbishop sent over to Pr. Cou- 
rayer, together with seveyal letters which passed cSncerning the 
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France and England, were in the possession of the late Rev. Os, 
mund Beauvoir, master of the King’s school at Canterbury, whose 
father was chaplain to the English embassy at Paris, and through 
his hands the correspondence with Abp. Wake was carried on. 
Some of the letters are published in the “ Biographia Britannica,” 
article Waxe. ‘he author of “ The Confessional” attacks se- 
verely the memory of the Archbishop, for charitably treating 
with the Divines of the Sorbonne, as if he had formed a scheme 
for yielding up the Protestant doctrines to the Church of Rome : 
though this whole affair, on the part of the Arckbishop, was 
conducted with all possible fidelity and resolution 3 such as will 
do him honour with the latest posterity. The reader may see 
him well vindicated by Dr. Maclaine, in the third number of his 
Appendix to “ Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History," where the ori- 
ginal correspondence with Mr. Beauvoir is printed; which De- 
fence by Dr. Maclaine was replied to, and answered by the wri- 
ter of “ Occasional Remarks upon some late Strictures on the 
Confessional, Part I. 1769 ;” in which Remarks it is presumed 
(but this may be matter of opinion) the original charge against 
Abp. Wake is confirmed by his own letters, which Dr. Maclaine 
has produced, notwithstanding they were furnished by Abp. 
Secker with a coutrary design. ‘The Cardinal De Noailles being 
hizhly. otiended with Dy. Courayer’s bock, the Marshal De No 
ailles, his brother, endeavoured to pacily him, and restore Cou- 
rayer to his favour; but without success. While the danger of a 
prosecution, or rather a persecution, was depending, it was 
thought most adviseable that he should take refuge in England ; 
but he was in so ttle huste on this occasion, that he made a 
slow journcy to Calais in a stuye-coach ; and was detained there 
sonic time by a contrary wind, so that he night easily have been > 
apprehended. However, he got safe to England, where he was 
well reecived ; but he complained to Abp. Wake, that it was a 
bad country for a rligious inan to reside in, because of the un- 
happy differences ia Religion, by which mutual charity is de- 
stroyed; and the libetiy which many take of speaking against the 
doctrines of Christianity, and corrupting the minds of the peo. 
ple. “ His upright fortitude in declarmg his sentiments,” Dr, 
Maclaine says, “ obliged him to seek an asyhmi iat England ; 
and, notwithstanding the persuasion of the absurdities which 
abound in the Charch of Rome, he never totally separated him. 
self from its communion.”  Froni‘a letter of Bp. Atterbury, we 
Tearn that that Prelate was exposed to seme trouble on account 
of Father Couvayer's escape from France, which he was supposed 
to have facilitated ; and that all the methods takes by Courayer 
in that respect, and towards defending the dispensations of the. 
Church of England. had been cencerted with Bp. Atterbury. The 
French King and Cardinal Fleury sent him a ucssage on the 
subject, by the Lieutenant de Felice. He tells Mr. Morice, « J 
said what was true on that head, without disguise ; and, after 
an hour’s conversation, “did, ¥ think, satisfy the Lieutenant, 


that I had done nothing but what b&ame me. He owned as 
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justify me, not only 2 la cour, but 4 Ia ville; and he has been 
as good as his word, and behaved himself, on this occasion, 
with all honow,, apd with all civility, towards me; so that I look 
upon that matter as quieted.” In a subsequent letter the Bishop 
adds, «I did not mince the matter to the Magistrate ; nor am Lat 
all ashamed of what has happened, or concerned for it, I owned 
my friendship for Pere Courayer ; told them frankly a great deal 
more than they knew of that matter, as far as I was concerned > 
and thought there was no reason to wonder at, or blame my 
conduct. Lgonvinced them of that point, and 1 believe there is 
an end of it. I shewed the Lieutenant the picture of Pere Cou- 
rayer hanging up in my room; told him I had visited him in his 
retreat at Hanment, while he was in disgrace there; and that 
he came to take his leave of me the night before he left Paris ; 
and that in all this } thought I had doné nothing that misbecame 
me.” The Licutenant, who behaved with great politeness, was 
perfectly satisfied with the Bishop's explanation ; but this was not 
the case with the Cardinal, who was persuaded that Father Cou- 
Yayer's escape was entirely owing to Atterbury; and displayed 
much resentment on that account—The Marquis of Blandford, 
soon after Courayer’s arrival in England, made him a present of 
508. by the hands of Nicholas Mann, esq. With some difficulty 
he obtaincd a pension of one hundred pounds a year from the 
Court; and, having translated Father Paul's History of the Council 
of ‘Trent intd French, in two volumes folio, 1736, he dedicated 
it ta Queen Caroline, the munificent patroness of distressed 
merit, in the most elegant strains of gratitude: “ Exiled,” he 
says, “into your Majesty's dominions, by thase enemies which 
the love of Truth alone procured me; and the Defence of a Church 
which you have cver honoured with your esteem and protection ; 
your goodness has been my asylum in disgrace, sustained me 
under my afflictions, relieved my necessities, and supplied all my 
wants; .oft-times preventing, and exceeding my occasions; while, 
to crown the grandeur of your benelicence, you have scarce suf- 
fered me to thank you for those favours you deemed inconsider- 
able, though the weight of them overwhelmed me. Delighted 
with the consciousness of wgil-doing,-more than with all the 
elogics that naturally attend ‘your benevolence, you refuse to 
admit even the justest acknowledgments ; and, to save those you 
succour, as far as possible, the publishing their misfortunes, by 
the recital of your grace and clemency, you seek only the divine 
satisfaction of solacing the unhappy, without bartering your H- 
berality for applause.” ‘The Queen increased his pension to two 
hundred poun’ ; and, by the sale of the work, he raised fifteen 
hundred pounds more. He gave 16001. to Lord Feversham, for 
an annuity of 100d. which he enjoyed for fifty years. Thus he 
rose, hy degrees, to very easy circumstances; which were made 
still more so by the reception which his agreeable and edifying 
conversation procured him among great people, with many of 
whom it was his custom to live for several month at a:time. 
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living at Paris in the profession of the Law, to whom he gave a, 
handsome gold snuff-box, which had been aera to him by 
Queen Caroline. 

Courayer’s works were many, and all in French. He translated 
Sleidan’s History of the Reformation ; and wrote a second De- 
fence in support of his first, against the arguments of the Jesuits, 
Father Harduin, Cardinal Tencin, &c. In discoursing about 
religious subjects, he was. reserved and cautious, avoiding con- 
troversy as much as possible. He never had any good opinion 
ef Bower, who came over hither ta write his Hirtory of the 
Popes: he accused him of pretending to collect from books 
which he had never seen ; and saxl he was a dark mysterious 
man, of a very suspicious character, Soon after his: retirement 
to England (it is said) he went to a priest of the Romish Church 
for Confession, and told him. who he was. ‘The priest dared not. 
take his confession, because he was excommunicated: but advised 
hin to consult his Superior of Genevieve. What was the issue of 
this application, we know not; but it is certain that, when in 
London, he made it his practice to go to mass; and, when in 
the country at Ealing, whither he frequently retired for privacy, 
he constantly attended the service of the parish-chureh, declar- 
ing, at all times, that he had great satisfaction in the prayers of 
the Church of England. The Jesuits were his worst enemics ; 
yet, when that Order was suppressed, his great humanity ta- 
mented the fate of many poor, men, who were thrown out of 
their bread, and cast, in a ‘helpless state, upon the wide world. 

He died October 17, 1776, after two days iliness, at the great 
age of 95; and, at his own desire, was buried in the South 
eloister of Westminster. -abbey ; where, directly over the effigies 
of abbot Vitalis, is the following inscription, ‘the production of 
the late Rev. John Kynaston* ; by whose friendship a more ac- 











*® Son of Humphry Kynaston, citizen of Chester (descended Frosh a younger 
branch of the Kynastons of Bronguin, in the county of Montgomery 
was born at Chester, Dec. 5, 1728; admitted a commouver in Brazen N: 
college, Oxford, March 20, 1740; elected scholar on the foundation of 5 
Duchess Dowager of Somerset, in the said college, Ang. 1 of the sam 
took the degree of B.A, Oct. 16, 1749; we. elected fellow June 14, 17515 3 and 
tonk the degre of M.A. June 4, 1752. Ho obtained no small reputation by 
an Orationcula, intituled, ‘ De Impietate C. Cornelio lacito falsd objectata : 
Oratio cx Instituto Viri cl. Francisci Bridgman, Militis, habita in Sacetlo 
Collegii Ainci Nasi Oxon. Festo Sancti Thome, Decembris 21, A.D. 1761, & 
<. ALM. Coll. ejusdem Socio ;” in which be endeavoured to disprove the 
legations (for such he really thought them) of Famianus Strada (that 
ent critic, and most elegant writer) against Tacitus, gn that very hack- 
nied topick, his daring impiety, and sovereign contempt ot the Supreme.— 
in 1764 he published “A Collection of Papers relative to the. Prosecution 
now carrying on im the Chancellor s Court in Oxford, against Mr. Kynaston, 
by Matthew Maddock, € iesk, rector of Catworth ads Holywell, in the County 
of Huntingdon, and Chaplain to his Grace of Manchester, for the Charge of 
‘Adultery alledged agamst the said Matthew Maddock ;” 8vo. From the 
date of pis publication (the gause of which operated too ‘severely on his high 
sense of hono@r and mgenuousness of heart) he resided, in net the best state 
of health, at Wigan principally, loved and r&pected by « a few select fri iends 7 
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‘urate copy of it than that upon the monument (which was put- 
up too hastily before the author's last revisal) was first presented 
to the publick in she, first edition of these “ Anccdotes:” 
“HSE 
annis morumque integritate juxt& reverendus 
Persrus Franciscus CouRAYER, 
* Coenobii de Sancta Genoveva dicti 
apud urbem Lutetiam Parisiorum 
regularis olim Canonicus. 
e Vir, si quis alius, 
de Ecclesia atque Politia Anglicani 
animo pariter ac Scriptis, optime meritus : 
quippe qui Episcopalium jus administrationwn , 
jamdia & Pontificiis acerrimé impugnatum 
huic eidem Ecclesiee . 
et Gallus ipse, et Pontificius, 
invicta argumentorum vi asseruit et vindicavit ; 
quique aded, ob id vindicandum, 
pulsus jam patria, profugus 
omnibusque demum exutus fortunis, 
hdc in urbe queerebat assylum, et inveniebat ; 
ibique per annos prope quinquaginta 
honeste mentis otio egregius fruebatur exul, 
bonorum omnium deliciz vivus, 
omnium commune desiderium. 
Obiit quintadecima die Octobris 
anno post natum Christum MpccLxxv1; 
post se natum xcv. 
Huic tali tantoque Viro 
marmor hoc, amoris sui monimentum, posuére Amici, 
cui famam marmore perenniorem peperit 
defensa veritas, refutatus error.” 

In his Jast will, dated Feb. 3, 1774, proved at Doctors Come 
mons Oct.24, 1776, he declares, “ that he dies a member of 
the Catholic Church, but without approving of many of the 
opinions and superstitions which have been introduced into the 
Romish Church, and taught in their schools and seminaries, 
and which they have insisted on as articles of faith, though to 
him they appear to be not only not founded in truth, but also to 
be highly improbable.” He left 500/, to St. Martin’s parish,’ and 
2001, to the parish of St. Margaret's Westminster, in which he 
died; a handsome sui of money to the poor of Vernon in Nore 


he never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Kynaston, he has often been de. 
fighted, and his own literary labours facilitated, by his valuable correspon- 
dence; particularly in the ‘Select Collection of Miscellany Poems,” where 
some of the most valuable were communicated by Mr. Kynaston,. His cha- 
ritable attentions to the unfortunate Miss Blandy are noticed in Gent. Mag, 
vol. LUE p. 803; and the literary aid he gave at Oxford to Kals, a learned 
physician, in vol. LY. p. $45.—On the 27th of March 1783, Mr. Kynaston 
had the misfortune to break his left arm, near the should. The benes, 
however, having been properly*replaced, he was thought oat of danger; but 
died at Wigan in the June following. 
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‘mandy, where he was born; and, after many legacies to hie 
friends in England, the rest and residue to two nephews of his 
name at Vernon.—The principal part of thés article is taken 
from “ Observations in a Journey to Paris,” an entertaining 
litde work, in two wolames, small 8¥0, 1777, by the Rev. W, 
Jones, B.A. then rector of Plucklev, in Kent; “of whom sce 
vol. IV. p.161; and the account of Dr. Courayer was communi- 
cated to this intelligent traveller by James Smyth, esq. of Upper 
Grosvenor-strect, 

The picture of Dr. Courayer, mentioned in p. 4%, was given 
by Bp. Atterbury's will to the University of Oxford, and is now 
‘in the Bodleian Library. ‘Fhere is hlso a small oval portrait of 
him by Elizabeth Gulston, from a painting of Hamilton, in- 
scribed, ‘ Pierre Francis Courayer, who was banished France for 
writing in defence of the English Ordination, He was born at 
Rouen, Nov. 17, 1681, and is stil living, Published June I, 
4744." (Mrs. Gulston was the wife of Joseph Gulston, esq. of 
Ealing Grove, Middlesex, a celebrated collector of British por- 
traits. This Lady etched several other portraits, as may be seen 
in Bromley’s Cataloguc, which she gave away to her husband's 
friends. } : 

Mr. Markland, in a Jetter to Mr. Bowyer, Sept. 29, 1746, 
says, ‘ Mr. Clarke has given me Father Courayer's ‘Translation of 
the History of the Council of ‘Trent; with whose Preface Lam 
so greatly pleased (having just now read it) that if he be no more 
a Papist in other tenets than he is in those he mentions (which 
are many, and of the most distinguished class) ¥ dare say there 
are very few considerate Rrotestants who are ‘not as good Ca- 
tholics as he is. If you have not read it, you have a great plea- 
sure to come.” Bp. Hare had given that copy of Courayer to 
Mr. Clarke. Notwithstanding the excellence of Courayer’s work, 
there is reason to regret that an English Translation, whieh was 
begun in 1738, and some sheets of it actually printed off, was 
not proceeded with. This assertion will be reatlily credited, when 
Vadd that it was undertaken by Dr. Jonnson. The part that 
‘was printed has long since been converted into waste paper, and 
(unfortunately) not a single copy of it is known to have been 
preserved. An carlier Translation had been published by Sir N. 
Brent in 1616. See the article of Cave, in the Hlustratious of 
vol, V, Nok, 

Soon after this article had appeared in the former edition, a 
eurious little work was published, under the title of “A Decla- 
ration of my last Sentiments on the different Doctrines of Reli- 
gion. By the late Pierre Francois Le Courayer, Bb. D. Author of 
the ‘ Dissertation on the validity of Engtish Ordinations,’ and 
Translator of < Thg History of the Council of Trent,’ by Fra, 
Paolo Sarpi, and of ‘ The History of the Reformation," by John 
Sleidan. Faithfully translated from the original French, just 
published from the MS. of the Author. To which is prefixed, 
«An Aceouilt of Dr. Courayer.” The MS. of this remarkable 
tract was given by M. Le Courayer himself to the late Princess 

Amelin 
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Among the other books printed by Mr. Bowyer 
in this year were, 

s An Oration, in which an Enquiry is made, 
whether the Stage is, or can be made, a School 
for forming the Mind to Virtue. Spoke March 13, 
1733, .in the Jesuits’ College at Paris, by Charles 
Poree, of the Society of Jesus. Translated by John 
Lockman *.” : 


Amelia, who left it as a legacy to her chaplain, the Rev. William 
Bell, D. D. formerly Fellow of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
and Prebendary of Westminster ; who published it as originally 
written in the French language—The Translator (now known 
to be the Rev, Dr. John Calder) suys, “ The publick un- 
doubtedly is much obliged to the very respectable Dignitary 
of the Church of England who has favoured them with the 
original of the following Declaration, and who was induced to 
the publication by a liberality of sentiment, and upright views 
of usefulness, that do him great honour, and have distinguished 
him through the course of his public life. As this gentleman 
seems very desirous it should be known to the publick that he 
has no concern in the following translation, the 'lranslator takes 
this earliest opportunity to meet his wishes, and second his ad- 
vertisement, by declaring, with the utmost sincerity, that, to the 
best of his knowledge, he never saw the Editor of the original, 
nor ever had any correspondence with him on this or any other 
occasion.” 5 

* Secretary to the British Herring Fishery. His poetical 
talents seem not very extensive, as the greatest part of what he 
has favoured the world with of that sort has been only a few 
songs, odes, &c. written on temporary subjects, and intended to 
receive the advantage of musical composition before they reached 
the publick. Mr. Reed, however, found two pieces of the dra- 
matic kind, both of them designed to be set to music, but only 
the second of thein, he thinks, ever performed. They are inti- 
tuled, 1. ‘ Rosalinda, a Musical Drama, 1740,” 4to. 9. “ Da. 
vid's Lamentatfons, an Oratorio.” Mr. Lockman had been con. 
cerned in,several translations and compilements of very cansi-+ 
derable works; particularly the ‘‘ General Dictionary,” and 
* Blainville’s Travels ;” but, what is more to his praise, he waa 
aman of the most scrupulous integrity. He died Feb. 2, 1771, 
—Roswell mentions him as “ remarkable for an extraordin: 
number of occasional verses, not of eminent merit ;** and notices 
a sneer of Johnson's, on his being mentioned ig a foreign publi. 
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« A Practical Grammar of the English Tongues 
or, a rational or easy Introduction to speaking and 
writing English correctly and properly, peculiarly 
adapted to the Nature and Genius of the Language, 
and free from the hard and annecessary ‘Terms of ~ 
the Latin Rudiments. The whole treated of in 
pressive Terms and familiar Style, and in the most 
natural and instructive Method; viz. thit of Ques- 
tion and Answer. Designed for the Use of Schools ; 
but, though calculated chiefly for such as require 
only an Fnglish Education, may yet be a useful 
Foundation to those who are designed for higher 
Studies. By W. Loughton, Schoolmaster at Ken- 
sington ;” S8vo. 

“The Character of a Liberal Man; a Spital 
Sermon, preached at St. Bride’s, before the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Governors of the several 
Hospitals, on the Wednesday in Easter-week, 
April 17, 1734, on Prov. xi. 25. By Joseph Ro- 
per *, D.D.” 4to. 

“Six Dissertations: 1. The Testimonies of Jo- 
sephus concerning pee Christ, John the Baptist, 
and James the Just, vindicated; 2. The Copy of 
the Old Testament made Use of by Josephus, 
proved to be that which was collated by Nehemiah ; 
3. A Reply to Dr. Sykes’s Defence of his Disser- 
tation on the Eclipse mentioned by Phlegon; 4. The 
Chronology of the Sacred Scriptures, and their 
Predictions confirmed by Eclipses, and Astronomi- 
cal Observations; 5.° Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel, and 
the Apocalypse ; 6. A.Demonstration that our Sa- 


* Fellow of St. John’s colle’, Cambridge; B,A. 1706; M.A. 
1710; B.D. 1717; D.D. 172 He was presented May 2, 1720, 
by the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's, to the united rectories of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, and St. Nicholas Olave, in the eity of 
London ; and in 1737, as president of Sion-college, delivered. the 
if Concio ad Clerum, 1 Cor. ix. 16." which was printed in the 
same year. , He published also two other single Sermons; one 
before the Sons of * the Clergy, 1 Cor. ix: 11, 17%5, 4f0; the other, 
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‘viour’s Ministry continued at least Four Years ; 
occasioned bys 3 late Dissertation on that ‘Subject. 
By William Whiston, M. A.” 8vo. 

“ Britannia Romana; or, the Roman Antiquities 
of Britain; in Three Books. The first contains the 
‘History of all the Roman Transactions in Britain, 
with an Account of their Legionary and Auxiliary 
Forces employed here, and Determination of the 
Stations per lineam valli; also a large Description 
of the Roman Walls, with Maps of the same laid 
down trom a Geometrical Survey. The second, a 
complete Collection of the Roman Inscriptions and 
Sculptures which have hitherto been discovered in 
Britain, with the Letters ‘engraved in their proper 
Shape and proportionate Size, and the Reading 
placed under each; as also an Historical Account 
of them, with Explanatory and Critical Observa- 
tions. The third, the Roman Geography of Bri-- 
tain; in which are given the Originals of Ptolemy, 
Antonini Itinerarium, the Notitia, the Anonymous 
Ravennas, and Peutinger’s Table, so far as they 

“relate to this Island; with particular Essayp .on 
each of these antient Authors, and the several 
Places in Great Britain mentioned by them. To 
which are added, a Chronological ‘Table, and 
Indexes to the Inscriptions and Sculptures, also 
Geographical Indexes, both of the Latin and Eng- 
lish Names of the Roman Places in Britain, and a 
general Index to the Work. The whole illustrated 
with above an hundred Copper Plates, By John 
Horsley *, M.A. F.R.S. Printed for T. Osborne, 
and T. Longman ;” folio. 


* «© The aushor of this well-written work was educated in the 
public grammar-school at Newcastle ; studied afterwards in one 
of the Scotch Colleges, where he took a degree; and-died pastor 
ofa Dissenting congregation at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 
1782, a little before the publication of his book ; which. might 
be greatly enlarged from succeeding discoveries (taken notice of 
in the “ Aneedotes of British Topography,”) and still later not 
known to the publick. * From a copy interleaved .and ‘filled 
with notes by Professor Ward, now in the British Muconm ” 


. 
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«Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Paradise 
Lost; by Jonathan Richardson, Father and Son. 
With the Life of the Author, and a Discourse on the 
Poem, by Jonathan Richardson *, Senior ;” 8vo. 


with others from different quartets, as well as my own, I had 
thoughts of re-publishing the book; but, having turned my 
thoughts to other modes of illustrating our Nationa}. Antiquities, 
and observing how incorrect the copies of the inseriptions were, 
ahd how much more correetly later-discovered inscriptions have 
deen given to the publick, I leave the idea to some abler hand, 
if our National Antiquities in so remote a period are not become 
unfashionable.”—-The plates of Horsley's Britannia Romana re- 
mained in the hands of Mr. E. Randall, who married one of his 
daughters, and was clerk to a merchant in the Old South Sea 
House. In 1763, they were offered to the Society of Antiquaries, 
About the year 1769, when they were at Mr. Major's, late en- 
graver, St. Martin’s-lane, he asked Mr. Gough 1007. for them, 

_ who offered twenty guineas as their utmost worth. They were 
offered to Dr. Gifford, of the British Museum, for the latter 
sum, 1780; at which time he kept a school at London Wall. 
Jan. 30, 1781, Dr. Gower had an idea of purchasing them at 
twenty guineas, the price asked in 1769; “ if he could have 
acquired the copy-right of the book ;" and would “ have re-pub- 
Jished it with additions, had he been sure of a return.” In De- 
cember 1784, the Editor of these “« Anecdotes” would have given 
more than double that sum for them; but they were unluckily 
melted down about two hours only before he had an opportunity 
of making the offer. 

* This was a joint publication of the two Richardsons, father 
and son; the former a celebrated painter, the latter a con- 
noisseur. Both of them were, at the time of this publication, 
eminent for their skill in painting, and the books they had 
writtes on that subject (see vol. 1. p. 158); and it is but justice 
te the memory of Hogarth to add, that he destroyed the plate 
there mentioned !* and recalled the prints. The present work 
‘was given as a specimen of their judgment in Poetry, and ability 
as Commentators —Mr. Richardson, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘is 
now better known by his books than ‘his pictures; though his 
colouring is allowed to be masterly— Jonathan Richardsun 
‘was undoubtedly one of the best English painters of a head that 
bad appeared in this country. There is strength, roundness, 
and boldness, in his colouring ; but his men want dignity, and 
his women grace. ‘The good sense of the Nation is characterized 
in his portraits. You see he lived in an age when neither en- 
thusiasm nor servility was predominant ; yet, with a pencil so 
firm, possessed of a numerous and excellent collection @f draw- 
ings,’ full of the theory, and profound in reflections on his art, 
he drew nothine well below the hea, and was void of imagina- 
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~ The History of Osman I. Emperor of the Turks, 
and the Empress of Aphendina Ashada; translated 
from the French by J. Williams, Esq. 


jnsipid and uinmeaning : so ill did he apply to his own practice 
the sagacious rules and hints he bestowed on others, Though he 
wrote with fire and judgment, his p&intings Owed little to either. 
‘No man dived deeper into the inexhaustible stores of Raphael, 
or was more®smitten with the native Justre of Vandyck ; yet, 
though capable of tasting the elevation of the one, and the eler , 
grance of the other, he could never contrive to see with their 
eyes when he was to copy nature himself. One wonders that 
he could corament their works so well, and imitate them so little. 
He quitted business himse}f some years before his death; but his 
temperance and virtue contributed to protract his life td a great 
length, in the full enjoyment of his understanding ; and in the, 
felicity of domestic friendship. He had had a paralytic stroke 
that affected his arm, yet never disabled him from his customary 
walks and exercisc. He had been in St. James’s Park, and died 
suddenly, at his house in Queen-square, on his return home, 
May 29, 1745, when he had passed the $oth year of his age. He 
left a son, and four daughters ; one of whom was married to his 
disciple, Mr. Hudson, and another to Mr. Gregson, an attorney. 
"The taste and learning of the son, and the harmony in which he 
lived with his father, are visible in the joint works they com- 
posed, The father, in 1719, published two Discourses: 1. “An 
Essay.on the whole Art of Cricism, as it relates to Painting ;” 
2. “An Argument in Behalf of the Science of a Connoisseur * 5” 
bound in ene volume octavo. In 1722 came forth “ An Account 
of some of the Statues, Bas-reliefs, Drawings, and Pictures, in 
Italy, &e. with Remarks, by Mr. Richardson sen. and jun.” 
‘Phe son made the journey; and trom his notes, letters, and ob- 
servations, they both at his return compiled this valuable work, 
As the father was a formal man, with a slow but loud and son- 
orous voice, and, in truth, with some affectati6n in his niknner ; 
and, as there is much singularity in his style and expression, 
those peculiarities, for they were scarce foibles, struck superficial 
readers, ahd, between the laughers and the envious, the book 
was muh ridiculed. Yet both this and the former are full of 
imatter+, good-sense, and instruction; and the very quaintness of 
some expressions, and their laboured novelty, shew the difficulty 
the-author had 4 convey mere visible ideas through the medium. : 
of language. Those works remind one of Cibber’s inimitable trea- 
tise on the Stage. When an author writes on his own profession, 
feels it profound}y, and is sensible his readers do not, he is not 





* He tells us, that being in search of a proper term for this science, Mr. 
Prior proposed to name it Cornoissance ; but that word has_not obtamed 
i Connoisseur has. > : 
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A considerable number of single Plays, for Me. 
Tonson, in 12mo. 7 
only excusable, but meritorious, for illuminating the subject by 
hew metaphors, or bolder figures than ordinary. He is the cox-* 
comb that sneers, not he that instructs in appropriated diction, 

“ If these authors were cgnsured when conversant within their 
own circle, it was not to be expected that they would be treated 
with milder indulgence when they entered into ¢ sister region. 
In 1734 they published a very thick octavo, containing explana- 
tory Notes and Remarks on Milton's Paradise Lost, with the life 
of the author, and a discourse on the Poem. Again were the . 
gooil-sense, the judicious criticism, and the sentiments, that 
broke forth in this work, forgotten in the singularities that dis- 
tinguish it. How forcibly Richardson entered into the spirit of 
his author appears from his comprehensive expression, that Mil- 
ton was an Antient born lwo thousand yeurs after his time. ; Rich- 
ardson, however, was as incapable of reaching the sublime or 
hannonious in poetry as he was in painting, though so capable 
of iustrating buth. Some specimens of verse, that he has given 
us here and there in bis works, excite no curiosity for more ; 
though he informs us in his Milton, that if Painting was his 
wife, Poetry had been his secret concubine, It is remarkable thet 
another Commentator of Milton has made the same confession, 

—sunt et miki earmina, me quoque dicunt 

Patem pastores— 
says Dr. Bentley. Neither the Doctor nor the Painter adds, sed 
non ego credulis dls, though all their readers are ready to supply 
it tor both. 

“* Besides his pictures and commentaries, we have a few etch- 
ings by his hand, particularly two oy three of Milton, and his 
own head—The sale of his collection of draw ngs, in February 
1747, lasted eighteen days, and produced about 20601. his pie- 
tures about 7001. Hudson, his son-in-law, hought many of the 
drawings. Afier.the death of the son, in.1771, the remains of 
the father's collection were sold. ‘There were hundreds of por- 
traits of both in chalks by the futher, with the dates when exe- 
euted ; for after his retirement from business, the good old man 
seems to have amused himself with writing a short poem, and 
drawing his own or his son’s portrait, every day, The son, 
equally tender, had marked several with expressions of affection 
on his deur father. There were a few pictures and drawings by 
the son, for he painted a little too.” j 

. Lord Orford's Works, 4to, vol. JE. p. 413. 

In June 1776 was published an octavo voluine ef Poems (and . 
another promised) by Jonathan Richardson senior, with’ notes 
by his son, They are chiefly moral and religious meditations. 
Now and then there is a picturesque line or image ; but in ge- 
neral the foctry is very careless and.indifferent: yet such a pic- 
ture of a good mind, screne in conscions innocence, is scarcely 
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. “ Letters and Remains of the Lord Chancellor. 
Bacon; collected by Robert Stephens *, Esq: ; 
late Historiographer Royal,” 4to. 


wish to be as sincerely and intentionally virtuous. The book is 
perhaps more capable of inspiring emulation of goodness than 
any professed book of devotion, for the author perpetually de- 
scribes the peace of his mind, from the satisfaction of having 
never deviate# from what he thought right. 

* Fourth son of Richard Stephens, esq.; of the elder house of 
that name at Eastington in Gloucestershire, by Anne the eldest 
daughter of Sir Hugh Cholmley, of Whitby, in Yorkshire, baronet. 
His first education was at Wotton school, whence he removed to 
Lincoln college, Oxford, May 19, 1681. He was entered very 
young in the Middle Temple, apptied himself to the study of the 
common law, and was called te the bar. As he was.master of a 
sufficient fortune, it may be presumed that thetemper of his mind, 
which was naturally modest, detained him from the public ex- 
ercise of his profession, and led him to the politer studies, and - 
an acquaintance with the best authors, antient and modern; yet 
he was esteemed by all who knew him, to have made a great. 
proficiency in the Law, though History and Antiquities seem to 
have been his favourite study: When he was about twenty years 
old, being at a relation’s house, he accidentally met with some 
original letters of the Lord Chancellor Bacon; and finding that 
they would greatly improve the collections then extant relating 
to King James's reign, he immediately set himself to search for 
whatever might clucidate the obscure passages, and published a 
complete edition of them in 1702, with useful notes, and an ex- 
cellent historical introduction. He intended to have presented 
his work to King William ; but, that Monarch dying before it 
was published, the dedication was omitted. In the Preface he 
requested the communication of unpublished pieces of his noble 
author, to make his collection more complete ; and obtained in 
consequence as many letters as formed the second collection pub- 
lished in 1734, two years after his death. Being « relation of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (whose mother, Abigail, was 
daughter of Nathaniel Stephens of Eastington), he was preferred 
by him to be chief solicitor of the Custoins, in which employment 
he continued with undiminished reputation till 1726, when he 
declined that troublesome office, and was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Madox. in the place of Historiographer Royal. He then 
formed a design of writing a History of King James the First, a 
reign whichshe thought to be more misrepresented than almost 
any other since the Conquest ; and, if we may judge by the good 
impression which he seems to have had of these times, his exact- 
ness and care never to advance any thing but from unquestion- 
able authorities, besides his great candaur and integrity, it 
could not but have been a judicious and valuable pefformance. 
He married Marc. the danchter of Sir Huch Cholmley. a ladv of 
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« A Sermon preached at St. Paul’s, before the 
Lord Mayor, Nov. 5, 1734, on Ezra ix. 13, 14. 
By William Crowe*, D.D.” 4to. 

«The Advantages cf a National Observance of 
Divine and Human Laws; an Agsize Sermon, at 
Maidstone in Kent, March 13, 1733-4. By James 
Bate-+, M.A.” 


shire, Nov. 9, 1752; and was buried at Eastington, the seat of 
his ancestors, where the following epitaph preserves his memory : 
“ Robert StTEPUENS, Esq. 
fourth son of Richard Ste; s, Esq. Lord of this Manor, 
died Noy. 12, 1732, aged 67. 
He was Barrister at Law of the Middle Temple, 
and Solicitor of the Cust ‘o their late Majesties 
Queen Anne and King George the . 
Ju his voluntary resignation of which, 

he was for a testimony of his fidelity made Historiographer, 

A Gentleman for his skill in the Law, Antic amd Polite Learning, 
and fur his justice and integrity in all hi ions, worthy to be remembered. 
He married Many, daughter of Sir Hugh ¢ hobnley, Bart. 
of Whitby, in Che County of York, 
and relict of Nath. Chohuley, of Leicestershire, Esq. 



































* Chaplain to Bp. Gibson, and in ordinary to King George 11; 
srector of St. Botolph Bishopsgate, and of Finchley in Middlesex, 
in the chareh-yard of which perish he was interred, with a tomb- 
stone over him to his memory. He published tour other single 
Sermons: 1. The Daty of securing the public Peace, Psalm 
exsii. 6, preached before fhe Lord Mayer, Jan. 20, 17245" 
2. Before the House of Conimons, Prov. xvii. 14, Jan. 30, 1735; 
3. On the Beath of Cucen Caretine, 1737 5" « The Duty of 
Public Spivit recommended,” from Phil. ii. 4.“ On the intended 
Settlement of a Colony at Geargia. —Eleven of his «Sermons on 
“several Oceasions” weve also published in one velume Svo, 17A4., 

+ Son of Richard Bate, mn kent; of Ben’et- 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1793 ; where he was prr- 
elected fellow, but removed to ‘ys, where he became fellow 
onan immediate vacaacy, and distinguished himself by his skill in 
the Hebrew fan He accompanied the Right Hon, Huratio 
Walpole, in his y to France, as his chapiiin; and was 
made the first rector of the new church of St. Psual Deptford, in 
AF, [Had he not also the vicarage of Bowehton Parva in 
Northamptonshire in 1729 ?]—In 1752 he published “An Essa 
towards a Rationale of the literal Doctrine of Original Sin; a 
Vindication of God's Wisdom, Goodness, and Justice, in perniit~ 
ung the FaillofAdam, and the subsequent Corruption of Nature an 
which in 1767 he republished in a much larger octavo volume. 
Besides the Scmuon neiiced above, he published also six others ; 
1. «The Practice of Religion and Vértue, the only sere Founda~ 
tion of Friendship,” @ Kings, x. 15. 17: “© The Paith and 
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*« Remarks on Spenser's Poems, and on Milton’s 

Paradise Regained *;” Svo. This little volume, 
though pablished anonymously, was soon knewn 
to be the production of the learned Mr. Jortin, 
who very modestly thus closes his judicious and 
instructive Remarks: ‘“ What I have here offered 
on Spenser may be called an Essay, or rough 
draught of a Commentary, deficient indeed im 
many points, yet, I hope, usefel and entertaining 
to all lovers of this Poet. Much more might be 
done ; particularly towards setiling the Text, by a 
careful collation of Editions, and by comparing the 
Author with himself; but that required more time 
and application than I was willing to bestow +.” 





John viii. 36, 1740; 3. “ Human Learning useful to true Religion, 
Acts vii. 2, 1740;” (these two were © preached at St. Paul's Dept- 
ford, before a select number of gentlemen who styled themselves 
the Order of Ubiquitarians). 3. A Sermon on Psalm exii. 3, 4, 
1742. 4. “ Hunan Learning highly useful to the Cause of true 
Religion; preached at. Canterbury, Sept. 13, 1753, at the Annual 
Meeting of theGentlemen educated at Canterbury Schoo! ;” Prov. ii. 
3—5. 6. The practical Use of public Judgments, a Fast Sermon 
at Deptford, Feb. 6, 1756.—He died in 1775; and a Funcral Ser- 
mon, preached at St, Paul’s Deptford, by the Rev. Colin Milne, 
LL.D. was published under the title of “ The Boldness and Free- 
dom of Apostolical Eloquence recommended to the Imitation of 
Ministers.” 

* Phe Author of “ The Republick of Letters” says, £* No 
one who takes any pleasure in reading Spenser or Milton will be 
displeased with perusing these Remarks; which indecd are es- 
sential to the understanding of the former, as they are very use- 
ful in illustrating the other. —Mr. Jortin, who was then a young 
Author, was so gratitied with what he termed a “ favourable 
mention of his Remarks,” that he sent to “ The Republick of 
Letters” an additional letter, containiug farther Remarks on his 
own publication, which appeared in March 1735, vol. IX. p. 1755 
where we are told that the publick were obliged to the same 
learned Writer fr the “‘ Remarks an Seneca,” which had been 
printed in yolk. VT. p. 85; and “ the finsour of lis cuontaued 
correspondence” was requested. 

+ Happily for the publick, both Spenser and Milten have 
found in the Rev. Joha-Henry Todd « Commentatcr, who to 
a profound knowledge of the subject-matter of the originals, has 
fortunately united icisure aud perseseruute to perform: the task 
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Montesquieu’s “ Reflections on the Causes of the 
Grandeur and Declension of the Romans; translated 
from the French *.” . 
_ © The Usefulness‘and Authority of the Christian 
Clergy’s Instructions; a Sermon preached Feb. 1, 
1733, before the Sons of the Clergy, on Mal. ii. 7. 
By the Rev. Dr. Mangey ;” bemg the _last single 
Sermon which he published. 

“ Lettres ecrites de Londres sur les Anglois, et 
autres Sujets. Par M. Voltaire.” 

A large impression of the Second Volume of 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermons. 

“ Some ‘Thoughts concerning a proper Method of 
studying Divinity. By William Wotton, D.D.” 8vo. 

“ Fables and Tales, from the celebrated La Fon- 
taine, in French and English. To which is pre- 
fixed the Author's Life.” 

Colonel Montagie’s “ Journal of the War.” 

Dr. Barrow’s “ Mathematical Lectures.” 

Dr. Wilkins’s “ Proposals for printing the Coun- 
.cils.”—‘ As a complete Collection of the British and 
Irish Councils and Constitutions, and other pieces 
relating to the Ecclesiastical History of England, 
has long been very much wanted and desired, Dr. 
Wilkins, Archdeacon of Suffolk, has entered on, 
and completed that important and laborious work, 
under the following title: * Concilia Magne Bri- 
tannie, et Hibernia, 4 Synodo Verulamensi, A. D. 
446, ad Londinensem, A. D. 1717. Accedunt 
Constitutiones, et alia ad Historiam Ecclesia An- 
glicane spectantia.” The Reverend Compiler has 
spent many years in this work, and made a proper 
use of all the advantages in his power; which have 
been very considerable. A List of the Contents, 
published with the Proposals, and filling 4¢ columns 
in folio, give the publick an assurance that the Doc- 
tor has taken uncommon pains in the execution of 
his useful project. We are assured that the whole 


e 
* Of this work see more particularly under the year 1759. 
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“work is now ready for the press, and will begin to 

be printed as soon as 250 books shall be subscribed 
for, and delivered within twelve months after that 
time. It will consist of about 900 sheets, in four 
volumes in folio. ‘Lhe price to Subscribers is six 
guineas; three to be paid at the time of subscrib- 
ing; the remainder on the delivery of a perfect 
book in sheets. Such gentlemen as are willing to 
encourage the undertaking, are desired to subscribe 
before Lady-day next *.” ; : 

« Proposals for printing by Subscription, An 
History of the Life of James Duke of Ormonde, 
from his Birth in 1610 to his Death in 1688. In 
which will be contained, an Account of the Affairs 
of Ireland under his Government; and a very. va- 
luable Collection of Letters, written by his Grace, 
the King, the Secretaries of State, and other great 
Men of his Time. In ‘Three Volumes in folio. 
By Thomas Carte, M.A. The Conditions: 1. This 
Work will consist of three volumes, amounting to 
upwards of 400 sheets, and will be printed on the 
same paper, and with the same letter as the speci- 
men annexed. 2. The price to Subscribers is 
three guineas; one to be paid down, and the other 
two upon the delivery of the three volumes in sheets. 
3. A number will be printed on royal paper, at the 
price of six guineas. 4. ‘The work will be put to 
the press in July next (by which time the Author 
hopes to compute the number of his Subscribers), 
and will be carried on with all possible expedition. 
Subscriptions are taken in by G. Strahan, at the 
Golden Ball in Cornhill; F. Gyles, near Middle- 
row, Holborn; R. Williamson, near Gray’s-inn 
Gate; T. Wooton, at the Three Daggers over- 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street ; Ww. 
Lewis, tinder Tom’s Coffee-house, in Russel-street, 
Covent-Garden; and Mr. Clements, Bookseller in 
Oxtord +.” 

* Present State of the Republick of Letters, Feb.4754, p. 157. 
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1735. 
In this year Mr. Bowyer printed, « 
“The Usefulness of Mathematical Learning ex- 
lained and demonstrated. By Isaac Barrow, D. D, 
Translated by the Rey. Mr. John Kirkby *.” 

The first edition of Mr. Maurice Shelton’s Trans-* 
lation of Wotton’'s « Conspectus,” &c. of Dr. Hickes’s 
“ Thesaurus ;” of which a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1737, where it will be fully noticed, 

Mr. William Whiston’s new “Translation of Jo- 
sephus,” folio. 

Mr. John Whiston’s « Catalogue of Mr. Chishull’s 
Library.” 

“A Discourse of Fundamentals ; being the Sub- 
stance of Two Charges delivered to the Middlesex 
Clergy at the Visitations of 1734 and 1735. By 
Daniel Waterland, D. D.” 

Bp. Rundle’s + “ Sermon on the Anniversary of 
the Irish Rebellion, 17353” 4to. 


* OF St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796; M.A. 1745, 

+ Thomas Rundle, of Excter college, Oxford, B.A. 1710, was 
chaplain to Bp. Talbot, archdeacon of Wilts, and treasurer of 
Sarum; prebendary of Durham 17205 rector of Ledgeford 1722; 
LL.D. 1723; master of Sherburn hospital 1727. “He was re- 
commended to the King, in November 1734, by Lord Chancellor 
Talbot for the bishoprick of Gloucester (on the death of Bp. Sy- 
dall) ; but the appointment was strenuously opposed by Bp. Gib- 
son, from a notion of the Doctor's being a Deist, founded on 
some unguarded expressions which had been dropped by him 
some years before in a private conversation, at which Mr. Venn 
(who was the informer), Dr. Stebbing, &c. were present. In 
consequence of this opposition, the Lord Chancellor was at 
Jength induced to withdraw his recommendation, Dr. Benson 
was promoted to the English bishoprick ; and Dr. Rundle, in 
Feb. 1734-5, to the rich bishoprick of Derry in Ireland. | Heé 
published three other single Sermons: 1, « On the Fifth of No- 
vember, 1718;” 2. «A Sermon preached at St.George’s, Hanover- 
square, Feb. 17, 1733-4, recommending the Charity ‘for estab- 
Ushing the new Colony of Georgia, 1734; 3. « Before the Ip. 
corp ‘a Society for English Protestant Schools, 1736."—The 
vent of Bishop Fundile’s principles is to be scen in two 
43 evn fetters, whl, f are printed by Mr. Duncombe ; one, 
Pes 9, W78E, wag immediately after his disappointment at 
Gloucester; tne other, Sept. 9, 1740. He died April 14, 1743, 
and kft 25,0002, the bulk of his fortune, to Mr. John Talbot, 

. third 
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- © Nineteen Sermons on several Occasions; pub- 
lished from the Originals, and never before printed, 
By Joba Rogers *, D.D. late Vicar of St. Giles’s 
Cripplegate; Sub-tean and Canon of Windsor, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to ,his Majesty. To 
which is prefixed the Author's Life; with an Eu- 
logium written by John Burton-+, D.D. Fellow of 
Eton College,” 8vo. 


« The Chace, a Poem, by William Somerville f, 
Esq.” 8vo. 


third son to his patron the Lord Chancellor. An elegant com- 
pliment is paid to this Prelate in Lord Lyttelton’s “ Persian 
Letters,” Lett.29; and see the Life of Whiston. A small collec- 
lection of Rp. Rundle’s Letters to Mrs. Barbara Sandys of Miser- 
den in Gloucestershire, with ‘* Introductory Memoirs,” was pub- 
lished by Mr, Dallaway in 1789; of which see some particulars 
in Gent, Mag, vol. LEX. p. 629. 

* Author of “A Vindication of the Civil Establishment of 
Religion; wherein some Positions of Mr, Chandler, the Author 
of Literal Scheme, &c, and an anonymous Letter on that subject, 
are occasionally ‘considered. With an Appendix, containing a 
Letter from the Rev, Dr. Marshall, and av Answer to the same,” 
8vo. Four Volumes of his Sermons (as mentioned in vol. 1 
p. 242) a0 ared at different times, the titles of which are as 
follow, 1. « The Necessity of Divine Revelation, and the [ruth 
of the Christian Revelation asserted, in Eight Sermons. To 
which is pretixed, a Preface, with some Remarks on a late 
Book, intituled he Scheme of Literal Prophecy, &c. 1727," 8vo; 
2, “ Twelve Sermons preached on several Occasions, 1730;” 
3. « Nineteen Sermons, &c.” as above printed; 4. ‘ Seventeen 
Sermons, 1736.” 

+ Of whom a masterly account appeared ir in 1771, in a Latin 
Epistle, intituled, < De Vitd et Moribus Johannis Burtoni, $.F.P. 
Etonensis ;’ of which an epitome was given in Gent. Mag. 
vol. XLI. p. 305; which I would have transcribed, had it not. 
been already printed, with improvements, in ihe third volume of 
the “ Biographia Britannica ;” where it is properly followed by a 
well-written life of his intimate friend Dr. Edward Bentham.— 
It is very well observed by Dr. Kippis, that Dr. Burton, who was 
born at Wengbworth in Devonshire in 1798, and died Feb. 11, 
1771, was ‘an able divine, a sound scholar, and an excellent 
academi¢k ; and sct an useful example to University-men, whe- 
ther as fellows, tutors, officers, or editors ;” and that Dr. Bent- 
ham, who was born in the college at Ely, July 23, 1707, and 
died Aug. 1, 1776, was “a distinguished ornament of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, of the Church of England, and pf the general 
cause of Religion and Laerature.” 

+ Mr. Somerville, of whom some interesting particulars occur 
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“ Eloquentia Ciceronis, by Mr. Thomas, Turner, 
of Wye in Kent,” 8vo. = 

Captain Hall's “ Account of the Settlement of 
Virginia.” 

*“ The Retributions of Charity; a Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor, on April 7, 1735. — By 
Richard [Reynolds] Lord Bishop of Lincoln *.” 

« Lingua Latin Liber Dictionarius Quadripar- 
titus; a Latin Dictionary, in Four Parts. I. An 
English Latin; I. A Latin classical; IT]. A Latin 

roper; IV. A Latin barbarous. Wherein the 
teas and English are adjusted, with what care might 
be, both as to Stock of Words, and Proprieties of 
Speech. Opera et Studio Adami Littleton, $.T.D. 
Capellani Palatini +.” The Sixth Edition, with 
farge Additions and Improvements.” 


was the author of several pleasing Poems ; the three principal of 
which, The Chace, Hobbinol, and Field Sports, have frequently 
been re-printed ; and the whole of his writings form part of ev 
elegant collection of English Poctry. The short but faithful 
account of Mr. Somerville by Dr. Johnson renders it wnnecessary 
fo say more of him here, than that he was an accomplished gen- 
tleman, an active and skilful sportsman, and an useful justice of 
the peace; that he died July 29, 1742, in his 50th year; and 
was buried at Wotton, near Henley on Arden. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Shenstone ; who placed a monumental urn 
at the Leasowes to his memory (engraved in Gent, Mag. for Sep. 
tember 1807), inscribed : 
‘ “ Ingenio et amicitia 
GvuLreLM1I SomMERVILLE, 
G.S, 
posuit, 
Debita spargens lacryma favillam 
vatis amici.” 

* Richard Reynolds, LL.D. of Trinity-hall, Cambridge; chan- 
ecllor of the diocese of Peterborough; and in 1718, dean of that 
vathedral ; Bishop of Bangor 1721; of Lincoln 1723; died Jan. 1b, 
3743. He was buried at’ Buckden, near his wife, thle Hon. Sarah 
Reynolds, who died April 7, 1740~—The Bishop. published two 
Other single Sermons; one preached before the House of Lords, 
Jan. 30, 1721; the other, for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1727. 

¢ The first edition of this valuable Work appeared in 1678, 
with a dedic#tion to King Charles the Sccond. This learned 
Lexicographer, descended from an gntient family, was born 
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~ Captain Ogilvie's “ Historie of the Troubles of 
Great Britain.” 


nister. Educated under Dr. Busby at Westminster-school, he 
was chosen student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647: but 
ejected by the Parliamentary visitors next year. He became 
usher of Westminster-school soon after; and in 1658 was made 
second master, having for some time taught school in other, 
places, and, after the Restoration, at Chelsea, of which church 
he was admitted rector in 1674. He was made prebendary of 
Westminster the same year; and had likewise a grant from 
Charles II. to succeed Dr. Busby in the mastership of that 
school, for which he was highly qualified. He had been some 
years before appointed king's chaplain; and in 1670 accumu- 
lated his degrees in Divinity, conferred on him without taking 
any in arts, on account of his extraordinary merit; in attesta- 
tion whereof he brought letters from Henchman, Bishop of 
London, recommending him to the University as a man eminently 
Jearned, of singular humanity, and sweetness of manners, blames 
less and religious life, and also for his exquisite genius and ready 
faculty in preaching. He was for some time sub-dean of West- 
minster ; and in 1687, licensed to the church of St. Botolph Al- 
dersgate, which he held about four years, and then resigned it, 
possibly on account of some decay in his constitution. He died 
June 30, 1694, aged 67 years; and was buried in his church at 
Chelsea, where on a square white marble is inscribed, 
«* Hic prope sitym est corpus 
doctissimi viri et de literis optim? meriti, 
Avani Litrreton, $.T.P. 
Capellani Regii, Canonici Westmonasteriensis ; 
hujus Ecclesie 
(per spatinm xx1v annorum) Rectoris ; 
ormnibus hujus parochia incolis unic? chari: 
E stirpe antiqna et venerabili oriundi. 
Obiit ultimo die Junii 1694, 
anno etatis suz 67.” : 
He was an excellent philologist and grammarian ; an indefati- 
gable restorer of the Latin tongue, as appears from his Latin 
Dictionary; and an excellent critic in the Greek, a Lexicon in 
which language he laboured much in compiling, but was pre- 
vented from finishing by death. He was also well skilled in the 
Oriental languages, and in Rabbinical learning ; in prosecution 
of which he exhausted great part of his fortune, in purchasing 
books ahd manuscripts from all parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, Some time before his death, he made a small essay 
towards facilitating the knowledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic tongues; which, if he had had time, he would have 
brought into a narrower compass. He was farthey versed in the 
abstruse parts of the mathematics, and wrote a great many pieces 
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Mr. Twells’s * © Answer to the « Enquiry ‘into the 
Learning of the Pemouiacks.” : 

Mr. Thomas Carte’s « Protest and Reasons.” 

“ Granmatical Treasure.” Q. what was it? 

“The Works cf Hildebrand Jacob +, Esq. 
containing Poems on various Subjects and Oeca- 
sions,” 8vo, 








ny 


easy of access, communicatire, affable, fheetious in conyersation, 
free from passion, of a song constitution, and a venerable 
countenance, Besides his Latin 1 ictionary, he published, 
L. * Tragi-comovdia Oxonicusis, 2 Latin Poem on the mad Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliamentary Visitors, 1645," a single sheet, 
4to, doubtful. 2. « Pastor metricus, &c, 1658,” 4to, Greek 
aod Latin, 3. “ Diatriba in octo Tractatus distrilmta,” &e, 
printed with the fonmer. 4. “ Elemenia Religionis, sive quatuor 
Capitacatechetica totidem Linguis descripta, in Usum Scholarum, 
1658,” Svo, to which is added, 5, « Complicatio Radicum in pri- 
meva Hebreorum Lingua.” 6. “« Solomon's Gate, or an En- 
trance into the Church, &e. 1662,” $vo. Perhaps this title was 
taken from the North gate of Westininster Abbey, so called. 
7. “ Sixty-one Sermons, 1680,” Svo.* 8, “ A Serinon at & so- 
demn Meeting of the Natives of the City and County of Werces- 
ter, in Bow-church, London, June 24, 1660,” 4to. 9. © Pre. 
face to Cicero’s Works, Lond. 1681," vols. fol. 10, A Trans- 
Jation of Selden’s «Jani Angloram Facies aliera, with Notes, 
published under the name of Redman Westcote, 1883,” folio, 
With this were printed three other tacts of Selden, viz. his 
“ Treatise of the Judicature of Parliaments, &e2" « fngland's 
Epinomis.” “Of the Disposition of Intestates’ Goad: it. «The 
Life of Themistocles, from the Gre Kk,” in the first vol. of Phi 
tarch’s Lives, by several hands, 1G8S7, Svo. He also published, 
** Dissertation Epistolaris de Juwamento Medicaruzm qui OPXOS 
‘MMMOKPATOTY dicitur, &e.” as also « A Latin Inseription, in 
Prose and Verse, intended for the Monument of the Fire of 
London, in Sept. 1666.” This is printed at the end of his 
Dictionary; as is likewise an elegant cpistle to Baldwin Ha- 
mney, M.D. 

* Of whom see before, vol. I. p.46¢. Ina MS letter to Dr. Z. 
Grey, Mr. Twells says, “1 have heen here some time, printing a 
Second Vindication of St. Matthew, against a new performance of 
may old Adversary on that subject. He tells me, it shall not be 
in my power to prey oke him to write any more; but f have beer 
fairly trying his patience in’ that respect; and next weck my 
scribble will come dewn to you, with another for Dr. Waterland, 
whieh you will excuse the troule I shall give you of conveying 
to him.” : i 

+ This gentleman was descended from Sir John Jacob, of 
Bromley, one of the themers of the Custorns 
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~ “ Epistle to a Person of Quality,” and “ Epistle 
to Mother Logge,” both single Poems, in folio, by 
Mr. Hildebrand Jacob. ‘ 

Proposals for printing Mr. Bridges’s “ History 
and Antiquities of Northamptonshire *.” 

“The Art of Dancing explained by Reading ind 
Figures; whereby the Manner of pertorming ‘he 
Steps is rhade easy by a new and familiar Methad ; 
being the original Work-+ first designed in the Year 





died June 3, 1739; and his grandfather, Sir John Jacb, 
March 31, 1740; when Hildebrand succeeded to the title of 
baronet. He was a very extraordinary character. As a geneal 
scholar, he was excecded by few; in his knowledge of the Te- 
brew language he scarcely had an equal. In the earlier partof 
his life, one custom which he constantly followed was v 
remarkable, As svon as the roads became pretty good, and te 
fine weather began to set in, his man was ordered to pack upa 
few things in a portmanteau, and with these his master aad 
himself set off, without knowing whither they were goin; 
When it drew towards evoning, they enquired at the first villaz 
they saw, whether the great man in it was a lover of books, at: 
had a fine library, If the answer was in the negative, they weit 
on farther ; if im the affinnative, Sir Hikiebrand sent his com 
pliments, that he was come to see him; and there he used to sta 
tll time or curiosity induced him to move elsewhere, In ths 
manner Sir Hildebrand had very carly passed through the greater 
part of England, without sc ly ever sleeping at an inn, unles - 
where-town or village did not afford one person civilized enoug! 
to be glad tosce a gentleman and a scholar. He died unmarried 
at Malvern-Wells, aged 76, Nov. 4, 1790; and was buried a 
St. Anne's Soho. He was author of “ ‘The Fatal Constancy, + 
‘Tragedy, 1723 ;” of ‘Phe Nest of Plays, 1728;" consisting 0 
three Comedies; 1. “ ‘Phe Prodigal Reformed ;” 2. ‘The Happy 
Constancy ;"_ 3. “ The Tryal of Conjugal Love ;” and of severa 
Poems published singly in folio. 

* Fora particular history of this work sce under the year 1737 

* Tt may seem a little strange,” says Mr. Tomlinson 

“that T should claim the honour of having first treated of th 
Art of Dancing; when a Book upon the same subject was pub. 
lished in Frahce so long ago as 1725. But the following’ ac. 
count will, I hope, clear up all doubt in relation to the justice 
of my pretensions, In Mist’s Journal, Jan. 13, 1727-8, ap. 
peared this advertisement: ‘ Next weck will be published, The 
Dancing Master, or the Art of Dancing explained, by Monsieut 
Rameau. This gave me some small surprize, as I never before 
heard of either any such Rook, or Author, Had it béen my fortune 
to have known, either before or after I undertook to write or 
this Art, that such a book was extant, my curiosity would cers” 
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1724. And now published by Kellom Tomlin- 
son*, Dancing-master. In Two Books—Tulit alter 
Honores.—Of this curious quarto vdiume, which is 
dedicated to Catherine Viscountess Fauconberg, I 


it is highly prébable I should have given the world a translation 
ofit, with some additional observations of my own. This had 
ben a much easier task than to compose a work entirely new 
upon the same subject; which I had actually finigned in 1724, 
vedy for the press, as it is now published, without any material, 
aleration, a full year before the publication of Mons. Rameau’s 
Fook, and near four years before this advertisement appeared; the 
tuth whereof several eredible witnesses have testified under their 
avn hands. J advertised this work of mine the first time, as ready 
fo the press, and that it only waited for a sufficient number of 
sibscribers to defray the expence, in Berington’s Evening Post, 
(ct. 15, 1726; and again, in the same paper, Oct. 22. This 
alvertisement was repeated in the Whitehall Evening Post, 
Dov. 12; and in the London Journal, Dec. 3. In Mist's Jour- 
nl, March 4, 1726-7, I gave notice of the publication of my 
Iroposals, together with some Plates by way of specimen ; and 
enewed that notice, on the 18th, in Berington’s Evening Post ; 
ad'again, Oct.28, in the same paper. From this particular 
fevunt it appears, that I had published seven Advertisements 
oncerning my Work ; the first of which was two years and three 
nonths before ever the ‘Translation of Monsieur Rameau’s Book 
vas advertised in Mist's Journal, Jan. 13, 1727-8. To secure 
nyself in some measure from the damage I might receive by this 
vadvertisement, I thought it necessary to publish one myself, a 
tw, days after, in Mist's Journal, Jan. 97 3 to which I prefixed 
his motto from Virgil, Tuli alter Honores ; intimating that 
tnother person had attempted. to bear away the honour of my 
nvention ; and, I may justly add, the profit of it too. To make 
tis Book appear more perfect and complete, and mine less ne- 
essary or useful, the Gentleman who published it was not satis- 
ied to present. it to the world merely as a ‘Translation of Mon- 
eur Rameau’s Work, approved by Monsicur Pecour, the greatest 
naster in France; but was prompted by his ingenuity and ge- 
ierosity to make such surprizing improvements in the figures as 
vill be a lasting monument of his great abilities in the Art of 
Dancing !” 

An attestation is prefixed, from Joseph Sandys: gentleman, 
ind Henry Carey, master of music, that they had seen Mr. ‘Tom- 
inson's Work, prepared for the press, in 1726; and similar at+ 
estations from Alexander Jackson and Joseph Jackson, dancing- 
nnasters, that they had carefully perused the Work, and that the 
Second Part of it was composed long before a rival work intituled 
‘ The Dancing Master” had appeared. 

* Mr. Tomlinson says, ‘“ In April 1767 1 was placed as an ap* 
prentice with Mr. Thomas Caverley, now living in Queen-square, 
aear St. George the Martyr, with whom I continued till the year 


tau. 
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have never seen a copy of the first edition, of which 


the number printed was only 375; and the number 
BS 


1714; during which time I had likewise the good fortune to be 
farther instructed in the theatrical way by that great performer 
Mr. Cherrcir, once contemporary with the inimitable Mr. L’Abbé, 
with whom alsoI have had the happiness of a personal acquaintance, 
Mr. Cherrcir's great merit, after-he had quitted the stage, was sup- 
portedalong time by the Jate Mr. John Shaw, who wasjustly: esteemed 
not only one of the finest theatrical dancers, but one of the most 
beautiful performers in the gentlemanlike way; the acquisition 
of both which excellencies in practice must be chiefly owing to 
those admirable instructions in the theory, which he received 
from Mr. Caverley, when he and ¥ were fellow-apprentices to 
that great master—During the time of my apprenticeship 1 
went generally by the name of Kellom, a corruption of Kenelm, 
iny true Christian name; as it is very common for young persons 
to be called Mr. John, Mr. William, and the like, without the 
addition of their surname. At the expiration of my apprentice- 
ship, several of my friends, out of respect, called me Tomlinson; 
but, being unwilling to decline the advantage | might pro- 
bably receive from the reputation of having learned the Art of 
Dancing under so great a master as Mr. Caverley, I chose rather 
to retain the name of Keilom, by which I had been so univer~ 
sally known to be under his instruction, This duplicity of ap- 
pellation turned afterwards to my great disadvantage; many of 
the Nobility and Gentry, who would have had their children 
taught by Mr. Kellom, refusing to employ Mr, Tomlinson, 
though recommended to them; and many, who would have em- 
ployed Mr. Tomlinson, rejecting Mr. Kellom. ‘To prevent 
which confusion for the future, I shall acknowledge mysclf 
obliged to those, who, instcad of either singly, shall be pleased 
to call me by both conjunctly, Ketrom Tomuinsoyn.” 

«Two of my scholars have appeared on the stage with no small 
applause. The one was Mr. John Topham, who danced upon both 
Yheatres under the name of Mr, Kellum’s Scholar, when he had been 
with me no longer than between @ and 3 years. The other was 
Miss Frances, who, on the ‘Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
performed the Passacaille de Scilla, consisting of above a thousand 
measures or steps, without making the least mistakes; but she left 
me in the midst of her improvements.”——Mr.'Tomlinson’s principal 
musical productions were: The Passepied Round O, in 1715, de- 
dicated to MreCaverley ; the Shepherdess, in 1716; the Submis- 
sion, in 1717, which, by the name of Mr. Kellom’s New Dance, was 
performed by Monsieur and Mademoiselle Salle, the two French 
children, at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, to very considerable 
audiences, for a whole week tegether; the Prince Eugene, in 1798; 
the Address, 1729; the Gavot, 1720; and the Passacaille Diana, 
1721, dedicated to Mr. L' Abbé ; all whith he compased, wrote in 
characters, arid published, yr theimprovement ofthe Art of Dancing. 
—From whatever cause it happened (certainly not from paying 
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of pages it eontained, including the Preface and 
List of Subscribers, was 152: But I have been fa: 
voured with the loan of a copy of the’second edi tion, 
possessed by Mr: Bindley, which js enlarged to 160 
pages *, exclusive of twelve introductory leaves; and 
1s dated 1744, having in the front a very fine en« 
graving of Mr. Tomlinson, by Morellon Ja Cave, 
dated 1754, from a Painting by R.V. Bleeck, 1716. 

Proposals for printing Dr, Drake’s « History and 
Antiquities of York.” 


too much to his Printer, an accusation I have more than once ~ 

. heard from distressed Authors who have never paid their Printer 
a single farthing) is now neither know n, nor is it material; but 
Mr. 'Pomlinson’s finances were so strajtened in 1735 as to require 
from his creditors a licence of forbearance for seven years; at the 
end of which period he resided at the Red and Gok Flower-pot; 
at the end of Great Ormond-street, Lamb's Conduit-street, 

* The First Book treats of the beautiful attitudes or postures of 
Standing, the different positions from whence the Steps of Danc- 
ing are to be taken and performed ;. and likewise of the manner 
of Walking gracefully. “The several’sorts of Bows and Curtesies 
are also fully described ; and all or most of the Steps used in 
génteel Dancing, as well as many of those properly belonging 
to the Stage: MJustrated with Sixteen Copper-plates, containing 
‘Twenty-nine Figures, The Second Book contains Fourteen Plates, 
consisting of ‘Twenty-eight Figures ef Gentlemen and Lailies, one 
of each in a Plate, as dancing a Minuct; begmning from the Reve- 
rence or Bow, and proceeding regadarly on till the whole is finished, 
shewing the graceful deportments of the Performers, in the 
different figures and circles of that celebrated dance ; together 
with the instructions for understanding and keeping time; and 
directions for the elevation, movement, and graceful fall of the 
arms in Dancing. To which are added, at the request of some 
Persons of Quality, some instructions concerning Country Dances. 
“Fhe whole Work is adorned with Thirty-seven Copper-plates; con- 
sisting of Fifty-seven Figures, &c, TheCuts were originally designed 
not only for the better explanation and undersianding of the Art of 
Dancing explained ; but likewise to be proper furniture for a roun 
closet, being of themselves an intire and independent work; for, 
if put in frames with glasses, they will not only skew the various 
positions or postures at one view, but be very agreeable and instruc- 
tive furniture. The Price of the Cuts, without the Printed Books, 
is Two Guineas; and those who are willing also to purchase the 
printed part may have it of the Author, at the Red and Gold Flower 
Pot, next door to the Widew Edwards's Coffee-house, over-aguinst 
the Bull and Gate in Hoiborn, for half a guinea, pursuant to my 
printed Proposals, wherein [ assured the Publick, that the whole 
Work, ex: pt to Subscribers, should not be sold under ’Fwo Guineas 
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“The Mottoes of the Spectators, “Tatlers, and 
Guardians, tragslated into English.” 

“ Columbarium ; or, the Pigeon-house ; being an 
Introduction to a Natural History of Tame Pigeons. 
By John Moore,” 8vo. 


In 1735 appeared a work of considerable eonse= 
quence *; avluch it is proper to mention here, though 
not printed by Mr. Bowyer, for the particular in- 
terest which he took in’ promoting its success, both 
- by his recommendation to the trade, and by the 
exertions: of his pen. The book. alluded to, is a 
new edition of “ Roberti Stephani Thesaurus Lin- 
gux Latin, in Four Volunes, folio}; much aug- 
inented and amended, by the Rev. Edmund Law ae 


* « The old impressions of this great and vahtable work, par- 
ticularly that of Lyons 1573, being exceeding scarce, the pub- 
lick is highly obliged to those learned gentlemen who have fur- 
nished us with a new editian, larger and more accurate than 
any of the preceding ones. We have the more reason to glory 
in the success of this noble and magnificent undertaking, which 
does honour to our age and nation, as several attempts of this 
nature have been herctofore made and unhappily miscarried ; 
particularly by” Charles and Henry Stephens, by our own cele- 
brated countryman Milton, by the Society of Baliol college in 
Oxford, and by Dr, Kuster, the excellent Editor of Suidas and 
Aristophanes, “This stately perffrmance, after a very eloquent 
dedication to his present Majesty, is introduced by a large Epis- 
tolary Preface, inscribed to the most ingenious Dr. John Hol- 
Tings ; containing a distinct and exact account of the most con- 
siderable Latin Dictionaries which have appeared since the 
restoration of learning, together with some memoirs of the com- 
pilers of them. Our readers will be pleased to see them as they’ 
stand in succession, and observe their principal characters ; and 
the rather, as this is a piece of literary history, which has hither- 
to lain almost altogether uncultivated:’ Present State of the 
Republick of Letters, for June 1735, vol. XV. p. 441. 

t The literary history of this work will be found in the « Essays 
and Ilustration# of these Anecdotes, vol. V. No VIII. 

+ I readily omit an article which I had prepared respecting: 
this exeellent Prelate, to substitute in its stead the followi 
account of him from the pen of Mr. Archdeacon Paley, which wag 
first printed in Mr. Hutchinson's « History of Cumberland.” 

** Edmnund Law, D. D. succeeded to the see of Carlisle in 1768. 
~-He was born in the parish of Cartmel in Lancashite, in the 


year 1703. His father, who was a clergyman, held a small 
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some time at Cartmel school, afterwards at the free grammar- 
school at Kendal; from which he went, very well instructed in 
the learning of grammar schools, to St. John’s college in Camt 
bridge. Soon after taking his first degree, he was elected fellow 
of Christ's College in that University. During his residence in - 
which college, he became known to the public by a translation of 
Archbishop King’s Essay upon the Origin of Evil, evith copious 
notes; in which many metaphysical subjects, curious and interest- 
ing in their own nature, are treated ef with great ingenuity, learn- 
ing and novelty. ‘Lo this Work was prefixed, under the name of 
a Preliminary Dissertation, a very valuable piece, written by the 
v. Mr. Gay of Sidney college.” Our Bishop always spoke of 
this gentleman in terms of the greatest respect. In the Bible, 
and in the writings of Mr. Locke, no man, he used to say, was 
so well versed. He also, while at Christ College, undertook and 
went through a very laborious part, in preparing for the press, 
an edition of Stephens's ‘Thesaurus. His acquaintance, during 
his first residence at the University, was principally with Dr. 
Waterland, the learned master of Magdalen college ;_ Dr. Jortin, 
a name known to every scholar; and Dé, Taylor, the editor of 
Demosthenes. In the year 1737, he was presented by the Uni- 
versity to the living of Graystock, in the couhty of Cumberland, 
a rectory of about 300l. a year. The advowson of this benefice 
belongetifo the family of Howards of Graystock, but devolved to 
the University, for, this tun, by virtue ef an act of parliament, 
which pena 2 these two bodies the nomination to such be- 
nefices as apper@fin, at the (ime of the vacancy, to the patronage 
of a Roman Catholic. The right, however, of the University 
was contested ; and it was not till after a law-suit of two years 
continuance, that Mr. Law was settled in his living. Soon after 
this, he married Mary, the daughter of John Christian, Esq. of 
Unerigg, in the county of Cumberland ; a lady, whose character 
is remembered with tenderness and esteem by all who knew her. . 
In 1743, he was promoted by Sir George Fleming, bishop of 
Carlisle, to the archdeaconvy of that diocese ; and m #746, went 
from Graystock to reside at Salkeld, a pleasant village upon the 
banks of the river Eden, the rectory of which is annexed to the 
archdeaconry, Mr. Law was not one of those who lose and for- 
get themselves in the country. During his residence at Salkeld, he 
published “Considerations on the Theory of Religion:” to which 
were subjoined, ‘Reflections on the Life and Chézacter of Christ 3 
and an Appendix concerning the Use of the words Soul and 
Spirit in Holy Scripture, and the state of the dead there de- 
scribed.” Dr. Keene held at this time, with the bishoprick of 
Chester, the mastership of Peter-house in Cambridge. Desiring 
te leave the University, he procured Dr, Law to be elected to 
succeed him in that station. This took place in the year 1754; 
in which year Dr. Law resigned hf archdeaconry in favour of 
MMe Reps. a. tive hee ive lave ak The Wie Teck ce ee Face kek. 
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Yaylor, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
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this, he had proceeded to his desree of Doctor in Divinity; in 
his public exercise for which, he defended the doctrine of what 
is usually called “ the sleep of the soul.” About the year 1760, 
he was appoiated head librarian of the Univ ersity ; a situation 
which, -as it procured an easy and quick access to books, was 
peculiarly agreeable to his taste and habits, Some time after 
this, he was Mls appointed casiii-tical professor. In the year 
1762, he suffered an irreparable loss by the death of his wife ; 
a loss in itself every way aftticting, and tendered more so by the 
situation of his‘family, which then consisted of eleven children, 
many of them very young. Some years afterwards he received 
several preferments, which were rather honourable expressions 
of regard trom his friends, than of much advantage to his fortune. 
By Dr. Cornwallis, then Bishop of Litchfield, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been his pupil at Christ's college, 
he was appointed to the archdeaconry of Staffordshire, and to a 
prebend in the church of Litchfield.” By his old acq uaintance, 
Dr. Green, bishop of Linco’, he was made a prebendary of that 
chweh. But in the year 1767, by the intervention of the Duke 
of Neweastle, to whose interest, in the memorable contest for the 
high-stewardship of the University, he had adhered in Opposition 
to some temptations, he obtained a stall in the church of Dur- 
ham. ‘The year after this, the Duke of Grafton, who had a 
short time befure heen clected Chancellor of the University, re- 
commended the Master of Peter-house to his Majesty for the 
bishoprick of Carlisle. This recommendation: (vas made, not only — 
without solicitation on his part or that of his friends, but with-, 
out his knowledge, until tre Duke’s intention in his favour was 
signified to him by the Archbishop. In or about the year 1777, 
our Bishop gave to the publick a handsome edition; in three 
volumes quarto, of the Works of Mr. Locke, with a Life of the 
Author, and a Preface. Mr. Locke’s writings and character he 
held in the highest esteem, and seems to have drawn from them 
inany of his own principles: he was a disciple of that school, 
About the same time he published a tract, which engaged some 
attention in the controversy concerning Subscription; and he 
published new editions of his two principal works, with consider. 
‘able additions, and some alterations. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he published in 1734, or 1735, a very ingenious 
“ Inquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, &c.” in which ‘he com- 
‘bats the opinions Of Dr. Clarke and his adherents on these sub- 
jects. Dr. Law held the see of Carlisle almost nineteen years ; 
during which time he twice, only, omitted Spending the summer 
months in his diocese at the Bishop's residence at Rose Castle 38 
situation with which he was much pleased, not only on account 
of the natural beauty of the place, but because it restored him tg 
the’country in which he had spent the best part of his life. In the 
year 787. he paid this visit in a ctate af oraat waaknece od .. 
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on the 14th day é6f August, and in the $4th Year of his age. The 
life of Dr. Law was a life of incessant reading and thought, al- 
most entirely directed to metaphysical and religious inquiries ; 
but the tenet by which his name and writings are principally 
distinguished is, “ that Jesus Christ, at his second coming, will, 
by.an act of his power, restore to life and consciousness the dead 
of the human species; who, by their own nature; and without 
this interpdsition, would remain in the state of insensibility, to 
which the death brought upon mankind by the sin of Adam had 
reduced them,” He interpreted literally that saying of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 21, “As by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.” ‘This opinion had no other effect 
upon his own mind than to increase his reverence for Christi- 
- anity, and for ifs divine Founder. He retained it, as he did his 
other speculative opinions, without laying, as many are wont to 
do, an extravagant stress upon their importance, and without 
pretending to more certainty than the subject allowed of. No 
man fermed his own conclusions with more freedom, or treated 
those. of others with greater candour and equity. He never 
quarrelled with any person for differing from him, or considered 
that difference as a sufficient reason for questioning any man's 
sincerity, or judging meanly of his understanding. He was zea- 
lously attached to religious liberty, because he thought that it 
leads to truth; yet from his heart he loved peace. But he did 
not perceive any repugnancy in these two things, ‘There was 
nothing in his.elevation to his bishoprick which he spoke of with 
more pleasure, than its being a proof that decent freedom of 
inquiry was not discouraged. He was a man of reat softness of 
manners, and of the mildest and most tranquil disposition. His 
voice was never raised above its ordinary pitch. His countenance 
seemed never to have been ruftied ;. it preserved the same kind 
and composed aspect, truly indicating the calmness and henignity 
of his temper.. He had an utter dislike of large and mixed com- 
panies, Next to his books, his chief satisfaction was in the se- 
rious conversation of a literary companion, or in the company 
of a few friends. In this sort of society he would open his mind 
with great unreservedness, and with a peculiar turn and spright- 
Jinegs of expression. His person was low, but well formed; his 
Rexion fair apd delicate. Except occasional interruptions 

by ‘the gout, he had for the greatest part of his life enjoyed good 
“health; and when not confined by that disteneper, was. full of 
motion and activity, About nine years before his death, hé was 
enfeebled by a severe attack of the gout in his stomach ; 
and.a-short time after that, lost the use of one of his legs. Not- 
withstanding his fondness for exercise, he resigned himself to this 
change, not only without complaint, but without any sensible 
djiminutida. of his chearfulness‘and good humour. His fault (for 
we are not writing a panegyric) was the general fault of retired 
and studious characters, tuo great a degree of inaction and. fa~ 
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cility in his public station. The modesty, or rather bashfulness 
of his nature, together with an extreme unwillingness to pive 
pain, rendered him sometimes less -firm and eflicient in the ad- 
iministration of authority than was requisite. But it is the con 
dition of Kuwan mortality, ‘There is an opposition between 
some virtues which seklom pormits them to subsist together in 
perfection. ‘he Bishop was interred with due solemnity in bis 
cathedral church, in which a handsome monument is erected te 
his memory, bearing the following inseription : 
“ Column hujus sepultus est ad pedem 
Enmunpvus Law, 8.T.P. 
per xcx fer? annos hujusce ecclesia Episcopus, 
In évangelic’ veritate exquirenda, 
et Vindieanda’, 
ad extremum usque senectutem 
operam nayavit indefessam. 
Quo autem studio ct affectu veritatem, 
eodem et libertatem Christianam coluit ; 
Religionem simplicem et incorruptam, 
nisi salvA libertate, 
stare non posse arbitratus, 
Obiit Aug, xiv, MDCCLXXXVIL 
Aitat. vxxxiv.” 

During the carly part of Bp. Law's residence in the University, 
he enjoyed the friendship of the late eminent Dr. Jortin; and for 
many years carried on 2 correspondence with Dr. Hartley, upon 
the subject of that Author's celebrated Work. He preserved a 
Jong intimacy with Dr. Blackburne, Archdeacon of Clevelwnd, 
who died, at nearly the same age, only one week before him, 
With these excellent persons he was united as well in an anxious 
and diligent search after moral and evangelic truth, as in a cor- 
dial love of civil and religious liberty. ; 

From the MSS, of the Rev. Jubn Jones of Welwyn, the follow- 
ing character has been furnished. “ Dr. Law, « gentleman of 
excellent parts, extensive learning, great integrity, and of a most 
sweet, bencvolent, and Christian disposition ; very modest, free 
and open in conversation, devoid of ceremony. 5 an honour to his 
country, and to the University wherein he presides. His cha- 
racter is univerflly known, and approved by all wise and good 
men, I shajl here minute down only a few particulars; the rest 
may be added afterwards. I heard him, with great pleasure, 
perform his exercise for his Doctor's degree in the publie schools 
at Cambridge, Jan, 1748-9. Dr. Parne, the Moderator pro tem- 
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1731, “ The Insufficiency o? the Law of Nature, a Sermon on 
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of Trinity College. Printed for Sainuel Harding, 
Bookseller, at the Bible and Anchar on the Pave- 


pore, was his opponent, who (I believe) was foiled. The Mode- 
fator soon after grew mad, and died. One great Doctor (Head 
of a great Coliege) refused to sign his testimonial ; saying, “ be 
did not like either his person or his doctrine :” yct afterwards 
was reconciled, when Law became head of St. Feter'’s college, 
and made him frequent visits, &e. Dr. Garnet (Grother to the 
Bishop of Ferne) dining, as I also,did, with the former of these 
two, told him he was going to pay a vicit that afternoon, ‘to 
Dr. Law. ‘ You do very well,’ said the entertainer ; ‘ I respect 
him, although I cannot approve of his opinions in some things, 
and opposed his degree, Dr. Garnet said, “ Whatever his opi- 
nions be, this is very certain, and allowed by all, that he is 4 
sweet-tempered man, an excellent scholar, and @ true Christian,” 
The other assented. I waited on Law that evening, and told 
him what had passed. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘we begin now, though 
conuary to my cxpectation, and without my secking, to be 
pretty thick; and I thank God, who reconciles me to my adver+ 
saries,” A certain great Author, who did not at all know him, 
nor his character, said (very uncharitably) that he must be a 
wicked man for proposing such an opinion. His wife an excel- 
lent woman; a Christian in disposition as well as name. They 
have sustained great afiiictio th great resignation. Many 
children, and great charye. Their income not even yet atswer- 
able. On Sundays, in the afternoon, he instructed the young 
jen of his College, d cd for orders, in the original lan- 

e, sense, and design, of the New Testament, and of the 
Old in the Hebrew, &¢ . and has nothing more at heart than 
teaching the Christian Retizion in its native purity and simplicity, 
of which he was a complete master. Abp. Potter, he told me, 
disliked his doctrine about inspiration, and reproved him. War- 
burton told him, he disparazed the Church, by which he got his 
bread: Abp. Herring, ou hearing of his Thesis at Cambridge, 
said to him, ‘I neither justify nor condenm you. If your doc- 
.trine be right, Iam no loser; if wrong, I am but as Twas: 1 
am in the hands of a just and merciful Ged, to whom I wholly 
commit myself. J behevc his Gospels, and am persuaded you do 
so as much as I, though we may have different sentiments about 
some particulars. We shall both of us, T hope, meet in Heaven, 
When, in going his rounds to the Heads of #Touscs, presently 
after his keeping this act, he came to Dr, Castle (the, worthy 
Master of Corpus Christi college), he said to him,” in his bhint 
and honest manner, ‘ I know that this is reckoned a Socinian 
tenet; but I helieve you ceserve the degree, and will readily sign 
your testimonial.” Jn his return from London and Cambridge, 
after thisxbout, he Kindly called upon me at Alconbury,’ related 
to me many particulars. <taved a nfeoht. and would nut me to no 
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ment, St. Martin’s-Lane. N.B. To this edition is 
prefixed a large Preface, giving an Account ofthe 


In the lately-published Letters of Bishop Warburton Dr. Law 
is characterized as a man unhackneyed in the ways of the world: 
“ Sept. 22, 1 Our fricnd Browne is now on‘a visit’ (on 
invitation) at Mr. George Lyttelton's. It is about 250° miles 
from him, and he is accompanied by his friend, Dr, Law, as far 
as Litchfield; who takes this opportunity to visit. his friend, 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. Which will prove the 
better: Patron, the Layman or the Archpriest, for an even 
wager? And you shall choose your side. I think they might 
as well have gone to Helt (I mean the Classical Hell) to consult 
Tiresias in the ways of thriving. God help them! for they are a 
couple of helpless creatures in the ways of this world ! and’ no~ 
thing to bear their charges but a little honesty, which, like 
Don Quixote's Chivalry, will pass current in never an Inn be- 
tween Carlisle and London.”—And again, in April1753, “ Your 
yeflections on poor Law please me for your own sake. They 
shew such a state of mind as puts your happiness out of Fortune's 
power ; and would force ine to love you for it, though you had 
no other claim to my affection. But what are fifty years to a 
man whose studies have never been occupicd upon man; the 
only study from whence true wisdom is to be got? For, 

« Whether in Metaphysics at a loss, 

Or \andering in a wilderness of moss,’ 
‘tis pretty much the same, for all improvements in life.’ Hence, 
in his speculations, this poor man has been hurried from ex- 
treme to extreme. One while persecuting Dr. Middleton, at an- 
other time writing Theses ten times more licentious and para-, 
doxical than the Doctor’s.—And now at fifty! what a miserable 
thing, to have his head turned about a Mastership: of which, 
by the way, he is not half so fit as Sancho Panca was for. his 
government.” 

Bp. Law had a very numerous family, and was singularly for- 
tunate in the different branches of it. His eldest-son, Edniund, 
avery promising youth, went from the Charter-house school to * 
St. Peter's college, Cambridge ; where he died, in about a year’ 
after his admission, The next son, John,: educated at the sare 
school, on the foundation, was entered of Christ's college, in 
the same University, where he was a Tancred exhibitioner, and 
afterwards fellow. Having taken his degrees, and holy orders, 
he attended thé*Duke of Portland, lord lieutenant of Iréland, as 
one of hig chaplains; where he was first promoted to the 
bishoprick of Clonfert, and thence translated to the see of Elphin ; 
which he now enjoys. Edward, the third son, went young to 
the East Indies, where he remained some years; and having 
made a handsome fortune, returned to England, and marricd a 
daughter of Archbishop Markham. The fourth sof, Edward, 
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several Latin Dictionaries and their Authors. Also 
a short Account of Robert Stephens's Life, and a 
complete Catalogue of the Books hé printed, by.the 
-Author of the Lives of Stephens’s, and of the chief 
Paris Printers *.” 

The Proposals for this re-publication, which had 
been issued in 1732, provoked a discussion amongst 


. 
distinguished himself in the University, and obtained many aca- 
demical honours, he removed to the Inner ‘Temple, intending 
for the profession of the Law; and has risen by due gradations to 
the honours of King’s Counscl, Attorney-general, the Knight- 
hood, and finally to that of Chief-justice of England, the Peer- 
age by the title of Lord Ellenborongh, and a Privy-counsellor, 
It is worthy of notice, that his Lordship is the single instance 
since the establishment of the Charter-house, in 1611, of any 
person's having risen, from being a scholar on the foundation 
there, to the rank of a Governor thereof. The value of such a 
distinction cannot be better expressed than in the words of the 
Tate worthy and learned school-master Dr. Samuel Berdmore, in 
an anniversary oration spoken in the great hall there, by the 
senior scholar, Dec. 12, 1785. (See. Lusus Poetici ex Ludo Li- 
terario apud Aides Carthusianas, &c. &c. Londini 1791, p. 147.) 

* A letter of business, from Dr. Taylor, on the subject of this 
publication, may perhaps be worth preserving : 

“Thave paid Dr. K!obinson) his demand against my judg- 
ment ;- his demand was, that he paid for seven copies of Stephens, 
and received but six. I remember I was in a treaty with him, 

‘to be perfected through you, to deal with him for six capics: of 
Stephens. Being at that time in town, and my copies at Cam- 
bridge, I would have had Harding advance the copies, or rather, 
upon reflection, the copies not being delivered to me, I drew 
upon him for stx copies to be delivered to you, which he refused ; 
doubtless that he might have the selling of them himself; the 
reason given, because he presumed, as he said, that you were to 
receive them in part of payment for the printing of Lysias, and 
therefore could afford to undersel] them: so that I well remem- 
ber I Jost the sale of that set. All this I perfectly remember ; 
but then suppose that odd or seventh copy of mine pold and 
cbarged to Dr. Robinson, | was paidsbut once, though he may 
have paid twice. Nay, T could be but paid once if he had his 
six sets from Harding, as J remember he bad, Htsw this charge: 
comes to be made upon ime, I cannot call to mind npr account 
for; but he has used me ill in the manner of making his demand ; 
a demand I cannot satisfy myself of. Perhaps you may set, this 
matter right by acquainting him with what you know of it. In 
his account, he made himself debtor to somebody unknown for 
binding oné set of Stephens. I think I heard you say, that in 
this negotiation you were out of pockét the binding a set. Pro- 
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the Learned respecting the purity of some of the 
Latin phrases employed in it; which drew forth 
Mr. Bowyer as’ An advocate for his Cambridge 
friends *; who were also not a little gratified by the 
following elegant testimonial of approbation from 
so competent a judge as Mr, Maittaire: 


“ Clarissnis Rob, Stephani Thesauri Editoribus, 
Salutem. . 


“ Quis sim, sciri paulum interest; non certé 
mei, qui innotescere nor percupio ; minimeé on- 
anium, vestra, Viri clarissimi, quibus_notissimis 
quid ex usu fuerit nésse ignobilem? Quid autem 
velim, breviter expediam. Non potui me continere, 
quin vobis, quas gratias nemo literatus non fatebitur 
se debere, ego quoque, particula quantulacunque 
literarize Reipublice perexigua, agerem: et gratu- 
Jarer, quod opus illud grande, consilio laudabili 
susceptum, magni laboris pertinacia continuatum, 
ad exitum tandem omnium votis responsurum per- 
venerit. Ex quo Romanus sermo desiit esse verna~ 
eulus, illius lmgue cultores, qui puram dictionis 
elegantiain studuerunt (et pauci admodum potucrunt, 
et etiamnum possunt) assequi, coacti. sunt cum 
mortuis versat1, frequentémque cum Authorum 
veterum scriptis famiharitatem inire, et eorum imi- 
tationi paulatim assuescere. , Clim autem id pensum 
requireret multum opere magndmque memorize 
vim; Dictionariorum usus introductus est, ut illam 
minueret, hance sublevaret. Non longé ab Artis 
Typographic: injtiis, primum Lexicon prodiit in 
lucem. Deinceps, literis incrementum capientibus, 
exorti sunt qui huic studiorum generi excolendo 
manus feliciter admoverunt. Vertim omnibus pal- 
mam preripuit Robertus Stephanus; qui, postquam 
in perficiendo operis institutt, quod anno 1532 pro- 
posuerat, tentamine decennium exegiseet, anno 1543 
orbem literatum ‘Thesauro suo donavit; in quem 


a 
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Latins lingue opes undecunque conquisitas recon- 
didit;_ novoque ordinis artificio tam commode dis- 
posuit, ut, ciim nihil utilins posset Cxcogitari, multi 
postea in Lexicis contexendis eandem Frationem ser- 
vare.voluerint. Actym agerem, si Roberti Stephani 
_Jaudes post Thuanum prosequerer. Annis deinde 
haud_paucis elapsis, Thesaurem illivs recudere et 
locupletare ageressi. sunt Lugdunenses; quos sua 
lucri spes minimé fefellit. Eorum editioni defuit 
neque laus neque pretium.’ Si cui tamen libeat et 
vacet illam subacto judicio propitis examinare, erit 
nonnunquam, ubi in mentem veniat proverbium, 
Thesaurus Carbones. Id vos non fugit, Viri doc- 
tissimi. Geum enim in animo haberetis Roberti. 
Stephani Thesaurum !uci redonare, et (ne quid in 
re tanti momenti desideraretur) necesse esset evol- 
Vere, quid alii prasstiterint, praesertim Lugdunenses ; 
tot in horum editione animadvertistis menda, ut in 
its corrigendis poni oporteret operam, feré qualem 
Hercules in stabulo Augie repurgando insumpserat. 
Post editionem 4 Rob. Stephano tinitam, nihil pro-= 
diit ad usus literarios magis necessarium; nihil 
magis operosum attentiore diligentia, nihil grandius 
elegantiore cultu, elaboratum est. Ie nune The- 
saurus preciosissimus novam séque dignam induit 
formam ; et illius Author (si ad superos daretur de- 
functis reditus) optaverit reviviscere ; ut suum opus 
tanto cum honore, cum tanta bone frugis accessione, - 
redivivum contemplandi voluptate frueretur. Va- 
lete, 1735, 5 id. Aprilis,” : 


To advert to a subject of somewhat: more levity. 

It happening to fall to the turn of Mr. Bowyer 
and Mr. Edward Cave to invite their brethren’ of 
the typographic profession to a socidt feast, the 
facetious person to whom the office of suzimoning 
them was delegated addressed them thus: - 








“Sir, Saturday, Jan.i7, 1735. 
Yo are désir’'d on Monday next to mact 
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Supper will be on table just at eight. 
Stewards, One of St. John's*, Cother of St, Johws Gate.” 


This summons produced the following extempore 
answer, which I the rather transcribe, as the late 
Mr. Samuel Richardson’s + poetical productions are 
not yery numerous : 


Jan. 17, 1735. 


To Steward SY. John, Steward St. John’s Gate, 
Who mect to sup on Monday night at eight. 

Dear sons of Phacbus, darlings of the Nine! ) 
flenceforth, through you, how will the Printers shine, — 
Who ne’er without the Muse shall meet to sup or dine! 9 
Blessings, say 1, attend your rhyming pen, 

No King John’s sure eer equall’d Saint John’s men! 

But, tell me, Friends, nor blush, nor be afraid 
To own tie truth—had you no third man’s aid? 
Speak out like men—to make the verse run sweeter, 
Did not some mild-beer Bellman tag the metre? 

If so, I pray, invite the honest fellow, 

Let him partake the praise, and make him mellow. 
Perpetual Stewards may you voted be ; 

No less such verse deserves—perpetual Poet he? 

For me, I'm much concern'd I cannot meet 
“ At Salutation Tavern, Newgate-street.’ 

Your notice, like your verse (so sweet and short !} 
If longer, Id sincerely thank’d you fort. 
Howe'er, receive my wishes, sons of verse ! 

May every man who meets your praise rehearse ; 
May mirth, as plenty, crown your chearful board, 
And every one part—happy as 2 Lord! 


* Mr. Bowyer. + Mr. Cave. : 

t On these verses (printed in Gent. Mag. vol. VI. p. 51) 
Mr. Cave thus remarks: “ Concerning this gentleman, the com- 
pany observed, that though the publick is often agreeably «nter- 
tained with his elegant disquisitions in prose, not one imagined 
that his extensive business would allow him the least leisure 
to invoke the Muses; without whose aid, the Johnians insisted, 
he could not have returned so poetical and so speedy an answer : " 

« Their Bellman, hence, shall emulation fire, 
To raise, with grateful thanks, She metre higher, 
‘To him, whose gepius makes one Printer shine, 
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That when at home (by such sweet verses fir’d) 
our families may think you all inspir’d ! 
So wishes he, who, pre-engag’d, can’t know 
The pleasures that would from your meeting ffow. 
SR. 


The correspondence was thus continued : 


“To Mr. Ricnarpson. 


Monday, Jan, 19, 1735, 
Think not my Pegasus is Jaded, : 
of laurels are by winter faded, 
They a perpetual verdure share, 
And mock th’ inclemencies of air. 
Blest be the bounties of the Nine ; 
I’ve stores of verse, a MaGazine. 
‘*A monthly course + these labours run 
Attendant on their Parent Sun, 
So regular, that rigid Time 
. May take his measures ev’n from mine, 
First then, we thank you much in few words 
For compliments to us your Stewards, 
For that great post how much unfit! 
One tastes no wine t~and one no wit # 
How in both characters you'd shine, 
At once the God of Wit and Wine! 
From you we ’Il not admit excuses, 
Though offer’d by our sister Muses. 
Lame as I am with gout, I’ll meet, 
Though brought upon poetic feet ; 
For oft I mount the Muses’ steed : 
And wing away with postboy speed { 
To distant Berwick upon Tweed. 
Now, to supply you (no reproach), 
Say but the word, Ill send the coach ; 
Cc 
* Other MSS. read thus: 
“* A constant course these labours run, : 
Attendant on their Parent Moon, 
As regular as carrier's horse 
Their burthen bear with music worse.” W. B&B. 
+ The Gentleman's Magazine, 
+ Mr. Cave, being severely afflicted with the gout, found it 
prudent to live very abstemiously. 
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Ii] order John to put-to Athon— 
I run with distichs—t’other’s Phlegon; 
For so in grétitude each horse 
Is nam’d, procur’d by God of Verse. 
Thus shall you ride’ in dignity, 7 
Beyond yourself—and worthy me ! 
While City crowds shall wondering stare ye at, 
And raise the envy of the Laureat. 
T'll place two seats, whene’er you come, 
This for your arms—and that your bum; 
Or you shall take the elbow chair, 
And be for once the Peerless Peer. 
Bring, if you will, my brother Johnian *, 
An honest merry simpletonian ; 
With student's face, but shallow pate, 
Ah! what’s the College to the Gatet! 
But for the little man, I’ lH this say, 
He’s something still for being an Essay. 
' Verse can, they say, bring duwn the Moon, 
Exalted in her midnight noon. 
Oh! could it gain your rosy face, y) 
How the full orb the board would grace, 
When flush’d with wine, and plump with praise ! 5 
Diminish’d stars shall hide their head, 
Twinkle awhile, then drop to bed, 
While you shine forth serenely bright, 
Restore the day in midst of night, i 
And make us scorn e’en Phoebus light. 
‘Thou jovial Bard, might I transfuse 
The wit of thy harmonious Muse , 
Into my comprehensive paper, 
I'd add your titles—to my wrapper, 
For you, I think, print Journals Daily, 
By names unknown to Nathan Bailey {. 
1 long to mix poetic rage, 
Companions like, add page to page. . 
While from your springs your streams shall run 
Througtimy canals to Helicon, 
How in its course will wit refine, 
Rais’d to Celestial from Sublime ! 


* Mr. Bowyer. + Mr. Cave’s abode, 
} Mr. Richardson printed, at that time, a Daily Journal: and 
in NX. Bailey's Dictionary. Courant is gravely explained to mean, - 
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Vil say no more; the Muse invites ° 

To sacred Friendship's social rites, 

Then come along, pretensions Wave; 

Your humble servant, Epwarp Cave, 


P.S.. These lines, my friend, had sooner come, 
But we were both engag’d at home; : 
He in Parliament Addresses, 
¥ in indulging spouse-caresses, . 
For Saturday at night, you know, 
Though kings should want—wives have their due. 


To Mr. RicHarpson: 
Feb. 2, 1735. 


Thope you'll think it not a scoff is, 
That, ’though I now am out of office, 
Yet second thus my Jandlord’s letter, 
And summon you again in metre, 

To meet upon th’ accustom’d plain, 
Bestrow’d with shields and’heaps of slain ; 
There the little man * shall work ye, 
Or spend his wiser rage on turkey ; 
His doughty arm shall sheath within 
its more than equal Jength of chine. 
There ducks perhaps, a juicy food, 
May sate his noble thirst for blood, 
Of which, digested into gravy, 

May n’t you partake for all Delany +? 
Soft apple-pye at least, or tanzy, 
May mollify the cruel frenzy. 

But I had somewhat more to tell you 
Besides the mere concerns of belly ; 
There are to whom our hariuless letter 
Appears than libel little better ; 

_ Who see throughout some deep design, 
And Cave is read in every line. 
To these I’ve drawn this formal answer, 
If proper, judge ;~and so read on, sir.* 


% Mr. Bowyer. 
+ The celebrated Dean of Downe, who had published in 1734 


«©The Docttine of Abstinence from Blood defended, &c,?” a 
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This night we ’ve try’d to please by secret ways, ) 
Have bravely,borne the birch to gain the bays ; 
Such is, it seems, the modern lust of praise ! 
Conceal’d for once ourselves we satirize, 

As some put on a masquerade disguise, 

Themselves to cuckold, and debauch their wives. 

But now by what new arts will you commend ? 

Say, will you dann the poet—or the friend? 

Or, if his picture ’s with true judgment hit, ) 

You'll all, I hope, to*the young Hogarth sit, 

Nor fear the midnight vigils of his wit. Y 

Impassive sages, free from love or hatred, 

Hold ridicule the test of all that’s sacred. 

So gold by incrcury’s refin’d, the ore 

With even face contemns the subtle power. 

Our verse we ’ve thus explain’d, to shu offence; 

No second-sight can now find double sense, ° 

See tilting armies in the fields of air, 

The angry prelude of a liquid war. 

If such there are (indulge the gloomy vapour) * 

1 fillany glass—* ‘To the well-staining paper.” 

So the fell lion with severe delight, 

Lashing his sides, provokes tl’ approaching fight, 
But hold, you cry, this ne’er can suit ; 
Your dapper size—e’en drop a foot. 

Well then, proceed we from the guest 
To th’ humble waiters on your feast. 
Lo Puss, perhaps, when we are gone, 
May act the part that I have done. 

She may with furious leaps assail 

Tn airy rounds her sportive tail. 

In silent holes the mice survey, 

With trembling hearts, the monster’s play, 
Her spotted sides, her grinning jaws, 
Her arch of back, extent of paws, 

By Nature taught this lesson sage, 
Ifsuch her spirit, how keen her rage! 
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1736. 


Among the other books printed by Mr. Bowyer 
in this year were, 


“The Charge of the Lord Bishop of Norwich 
[Dr. Robert Butts *] to the Clergy in his Diocese 
in the Year 1735; and printed yat the unanimous, 
Request of the Clergy who heard it.” 


* Robert Butts, a descendant of Sir William Butts, physician 
in ordinary to Henry VILL. by a younger branch of the family 
seated at Thornage in Norfolk, was son of William Butts, rector 
of Hertest in Suffolk. He received the first part of his education 
at Bury-school in that county; and from thence was admitted 
a student of Trinity college, Cambridge. After he had taken his 
degrees, he became one of the preachers of Bury; and was pre- 

* sented in 1717, by the Earl of Bristol, to his own parish-church 
of Ickworth in Suffolk. In 1728 he was made one of the chap- 
Jains in ordinary to King George II. who promoted him (then 
D.D.) to the deanry of Norwich, in which he was installed 
April 10, 1731; and in the beginning of 1733 advanced him to 
the bishoprick of Norwich, to which he was consecrated Feb. 25, 
In 1754 he lost his first wife bya consumption; and thus em- 
balmed her memory on a grey stone under the communion table, 
in the chapel belonging to the Bishop's palace in Norwich : 

“ Infrd conduntur exuvia: 
Evizaperu® 
tabe ineluctabili dilapse 
Uxoris, non uno nomine charissime, 
Rost! Burrs, Episcopi Norvie’, 
que mortem obiit xxi die Aug’, 
A.D, mpccoxxxrv. etat, sue XLIV. 
Qualis erat, Lector, non nostrum est perferre : 
Evee venturi Judicis Autor erit fidissimus. 
O charum caput t 
quando illucescet preclarus ille dies ? 
Me, ita spero, in wternum tibi redditurus 
quum Virtutes, quas cure fuit tibi 
clam prestare,. 
palam faciet remunerare Doattnus,” 

In 1735 his Lordship married, secondly, Mifs Reynolds; and 
on the death of Bp. Greene, in 1738, he was translated to Ely, 
in which see he was confirmed Bishop June 27, and inthroned 
by proxy July 4 following ; where having sat Bishop 9 years and 
6 months, he died at Ely-house, Holborn, Jan. 26, 1747-8; 
and was butied in the cathedral church at Ely, in a vault on the 
North sidé of the Presbytery, near, the East end; where a very 
handsome monument was soon after erected to his memory, 
with his bust thereon, and the following inscription ; 
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“ The Hardships of the English Laws in relation 
to Wives; with an Explanation of the Original Curse 
of Subjection passed upon the Woman; in an hum- 
ble Address to the Legislature,” S8vo. 

« An Enquiry ‘into the Evidence of Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Recantation; or, Reasons for a Suspicion 

- that the pretended Copy of it is not genuine. By 
William Whiston, M. A.” 
“The Duty and proper Conduct of the Clergy 
-under the ‘Teeatnacot, of their Enemies; a Sermon 
ae ara at the Visitation at Towcester, July 2, 
1736, held by the Bishop of Peterborough, By 
Richard Grey *, D. D.” 8vo; two gditions. 

A third edition of Dr. Richard Grey's “ Memoria 
Technica,” S8vo. 

“ Sermons on several Occasions. By Benjamin 
Newton t, M.A. Vicar of Lantwit, Glamorganshire, 
2 vols.” S8vo. 


*« Intra hos sacros parictes, piis cineribus dicatos, Rev.admo- 
dtnn in Christo Pater ac Dominus Dominus Rozextus Burrs, 
Eliensis Episcopus, situs est; mori, nefas esset illum posse dix- 
erim, cujus Doctrina, Pietas, ac Candor, vivere jubent mortuum. 
Neque ei defuit animi fervor Theologo dignus, zelo D. Petri 
similis, et sanctt, quoad licuit, amulus; quoties seu Ecclesiz 
periclitantis hostes, seu Reipubl. perduelles sint debellandi, Si 
Principibus probis, doctis, ac sapientibus placuisse, in minim’ 
laude ponendum non est, hoc presertim nomine hic venerandus 
Antistes, idem et multiu amandus Aulicus celebraretur; quippe 
summe sapienti, mire comitatis opinionc fretus et delectatus, 
celsissimus Gsoreius Il. Rex Angliez illum 4 Sacris cooptan- 
dum maximeé voluisset ; deinde Eccles, Norvic. ex Decano, ‘pos- 
tea ejusdem Eccles, Norvic. Infula ornandum juberet ; denud 
jisdem regiis auspiciis, tot& plaudente Auld, ad Episcopatum 
Eliensem meritd evectus erat. ‘Tenui vico, at honesto genere 
Suffolciensi, natus ad omne bonum Jan. 10, 1685; defunctus ad 
supremum Jan. 26, 1747.” Bentham’s History of Ely, p. 211. 

5p. Butts pudlished «A Sermon preached at the Cathedral of 
Norwich in 1719, on the Anniversary of the Accession of. 
George I. ;” and another, before the House of Lords, in 1737, 
on that of King George I]. He also published, in 1740, a 
Charge to his Clergy at the Primary Visitation of the Diocese 
of Ely. 

* Of whom, see vol. I. p.425. : 

+ Mr. Newton published*a 20th of January Sermon. 1715. 
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“ Concilia Magn Britannie et Hibernia, A 
Synodo Verolamiensi A. D. cececxev1,. ad Londi- 
nensem A.D. crotocexvir; accedunt Constitu- 
tiones et alia ad Historiam Ecclesie Anglicane 
spectantia, 4 Davide Wilkins *, S.T. P. Archidia- 

_ cono Snffolciensi, et Canonico Cantuariensi, col- 
lecta.” four volumes, folio. % 

“ Baronia Anglica ; an History of Land-honors 
and Baronies, and of Terre in capite; verified 
by Records. By Thomas Madox-+, Esq. late his 
Majesty's Historiographer,” folio (which was begun 
March 25, 1730). 

“ Psalmorum Liber, in Versiculos metricé divisus, 
et cum aliis Critices subsidiis, tum precipué Me- 
trices Ope, multis in Locis Integritati suze restitutus. 
Cum Dissettatione de antiqua Hebreorum Poesi, 
aliisque Quiesitis, ad Psalmorum Librum pertinen- 
tibus. Ad Finem Operiis adjecta sunt Poéseos 
Hebraice Specimina, ex iis’ quie ediderunt, Fran- 
ciscus Gomarus, Marcus Meibomius, et Johannes 
Cleticus. Edidit Franciscus Hare, S.T.P. Epis- 
copus Cicestrensis. London: Printed by W. Bow- 
yer, for S. Buckley, and ‘I. Longman, 1 736. In 
two Volumes },” 8vo; containing 463 and 449 
pages; besides the Preface and Preliminary Dis- 
course. 


* Of whom see vol. I. pp. 334, 480. 
t+ Of whom see vol. 1. pp. 243—248, 346, 
+ © This work deserves the peculiar approbation of the 
Learned, as it is an attempt to add to their treasure a new ac- 
‘quisition, in which they have not only been hitherto deficient, 
but which, though very desirable, they have long since given up 
the very hope of. The noblest discoveries have been accidental, 
and have risen from incidents which promised no such ‘conse. 
quences; and this of our learned Author is ovfing to an acci- 
dental discourse ‘concerning the word Selah, and Metbomius’s 
interpretation ‘of it. It was what occurred in that conversation 
which set him on investigating the genius and rules of the He- 
brew poésy ; ‘things that ae bees buried in oblivion above two: 
thousand years, and their resurrection altogether despaired of — . 
The specitiiens of Hebrew poetry af the end ate selected from’ 
‘three celebrated writers. They are an analysis of the xcist Perilm, 
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- Antique Inscriptiones Due; Graca altera, 
altera Latina; gum brevi Notarum et Conjectur- 
arum Specimine,” by Mr. Maittaire; folio. 

“The Alliance between Church and State; or, 
the. Necessity and Equity of an Established Reli- 
gion, and a Test Law demonstrated, from the 
Essence and End of Civil Society, upon the fun- 
damental Principles of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions *,” Svo. - 

“ Doctrine of Antiquity concerning the Eucharist 
considered.” : 

« ‘The Prude’s Purgatory,” “ The Unequal 
Match,” “ Patriotick Love,” and two editions of 
Donna Clara,” all single Poems, by Hildebrand 
Jacob, Esq. 

A new edition of the celebrated Poem, by James 
Sannazarius, “ De Partu Virginis Libri. tres-+;” 
which has been allowed by Julius Scaliger, Erasmus, 
and others, to have in it all those qualities that go 
to the forming of a finished piece; all that inven- 
tion, judgment, elegance, and fine turn of senti- 
ment, which is so much admired in the great 
masters of antiquity. ‘ 


the xxxiid of Deuteronomy, by M. Le Clere. ‘Fhe Bishop shews 
they are all mistaken in what they intended, and points out the 
grounds of theit crrors. He has reduced the xxxiid of Deut. to 
the true Hebrew measure, and given it us, on opposite columns, 
along with that of M. Le Clere.” Republick of Letters, vol. XVII. 
pp. 160, 167. {See before, p. 27.) 

* This volume, which was published anonymously, was the - 
first introduction of Mr. Bowyer to Mr. Warburton, its very 
jearned author. It was pronounced, in “ The present State of 
the Republick of Letters,” vol. XVII. p. 471, to be “the work of 
a gentleman, whose capacity, judgment, and learning, deserve 
some eminent dignity in the Church, of which,” says the writer 
of the critique, “Yhe is now an inferior Minister.” 

+ Sannazarius is said to have spent about 20 years in perfect- 
ing this Poem. There are two Italian pieces of his, “ Arcadia” 
and “Rime ;” the former, a composition in prose and verse ; 
the latter, a poem. ‘hey have been often printed. Of this 
learned writer it may be sufficient to say, that he was descended _ 
from an eotient and: Hdble family, that he was born at Naples, 

+ +. ote 82k orl ciel thak& in 1530. 
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A new edition of Mr. Charles Leslie’s “Short and 
easy Metliod with the Jews*.” | 

* Les Amusements de Spa; or, the Gallantries 
of the Spa in Germany ; consisting of an Account 
of the Nature and Use of the several Waters, and 
the Diversions of the Place; intermixed with many 
entertaining Histories of the principal Persons re- 
sorting to the Spa. Translated from the French, 
by Hans De Veil-+, M.A.” 

«“ The Doctrinal Use of the Christian Sacrament 
considered, in a Charge delivered to the Middlesex 
Clergy, May 12, 1736. By Dr. Waterland.” ‘Two 
editions. ' ‘ 

« A Letter to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's him; 

-containing a Defence of the Doxology to be used at 
the Reading of the Holy Gospels.” 

“ Dissertationes et Conjecture in Librum Jobi 5. 
Tabulis Geographicis et Figuris aneis illustrate.” 
Auctore Samuele Wesley {,- Rectore de Epworth, in 
Dicecesi Lincoln. In quibus, Textus Hebracus con- 
fertur procipue cum LXX, etiamque cum Para- 
phrasi Chaldaica, et Versionibus plurimis tam Gre- 
cis quim Latinis, et Vernaculis nostris f.  Que- 
ritur inter alia, an Historia sit vera, necne? quo 
Auctore, Tempore, Fine, Liber scriptus sit? quo 
seculo res geste? &e. &c. Londini, Typis Gulielmi 
Bowyer in White Fryars: Prostant venales apud 
C, Rivington, et S. Birt, Londinenses: R. Clements, 
et M. Fletcher, Oxonienses; C, Crownfield, et W. 


* Virst printed in 1689. 

+ Of Emanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1724. He was the 
son of the famous Sir Thomas De Veil; and has been noticed as 
author of an epigram in vol. E. p.225, 

+ Mr. Wesley collated alf the copies he could mect with of the 
original, and the Greek and other versions and editions ; and 
after his labours and his library had been burnt with his house 
(which it seems had suffered the like fate once before, about the 
year 1707) he resumed the task in the decline of life, oppressed 
with gout and palsy through long habit of study. Anrong other 

- assistances, he particularly acknowledgsg that of his three sons, 
and his friend Maurice Johnson, a oe 
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‘Thurlbourn, Cantabrigienses; Bibliopolas; 1736. 
This is a very, handsome folio volume, printed 
with a beautiful type, and supported by a-respec- 
table list of subscribers ; and appears to have been _ 
the most laboured of its Author’s numerous Works. 

At the same period was printed, at another 
press, “ Poems on several Occasions.” By Samuel 
Wesley the Younger, A.M. Master of Blundell's 
School at Tiverton, Devon; sometime Student of 
Christ-churech, Oxford; and near Twenty Years 
Usher in Westminster-school,” 4to. Printed ‘for 
the Author by E. Say in Warwick-lane, and sold by 
S. Birt, at the Bible in Ave-Mary-lane. : 

“«“ N.B. The Subscribers’ Books will be deli- 
vered by the Printer of each; and may be had at. 
the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald's, in Smith-street, West- 
minster.” 

Two editions of “ A Vindication of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester [Dr. Benjamin 
Headly], against the malicious Aspersions of those 
who uncharitably ascribe the Book intituled, ‘A 
plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacra~ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper,’ to his Lordship. By 
the Author of ‘ Proposals for the Revival of Chris- 
tianity *.’ 

© Who is this that darkeneth Counsel by Words 


without Knowledge ? Job, xxxvili. 2. 
i Indignum! scelerato profuit Ara. 





Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ” 
Ov. Mer.” 


* « Dublin printed, London reprinted for T, Cooper, at the 
Globe in Paternoster-row; where may be had, just published, 
J. Some Proposals for the Revival of Christianity; price 6d. 
41. A Letter to 2 Lord, in Answer to his late Book, intituled, 
«A plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ;’ price 6d." Weekly Miscellany, May 29, 1736. 
‘The “ Proposals for the Revival of Christianity” were ve-printed 
in Gent. Mag. vol. VL. p. $2; where they are said to be “by an 
eminent Hand in Dublin” Gneaning Deay Swift). But in the. 
same volume, p. 669," an apology is made for that swpposition, 
£6 etch hed fume taban fevet tha then fomden tener? anid tide 
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“ The Harveian Oration, by Dr. Edward Wil- 
mot *.” - 

“ Rudiments of Latin Grammar explained,” printed 
for Mr. Betts. 

A new edition, beautifully printed, of Dean Moss’s 
* Sermons,” 4 vols. Svo. 

. © Acomplete History of Drugs, from the French 

of M. Pomet.” 

Latham’s “ View of Difficulties and Discourage- 
ments,” &c. ; 

Dr. Richard Grey’s “ Miserable State of Religion 
in England.” 


that the eminent Divine is not the Author of cither of these . 
Pamphlets. ‘The reflections cast on him therefore from any thing 
they advance, are not justly founded.”—There was something 
mysterious in these publications. They were printed for Mr. C. 
Davis, but published in the name of T. Cooper. 

* This gentleman, the second son of Robert Wilmot, of Chad- 
desden, co. Derby, esq. was born Oct. 29, 1693 ; and reccived hig 
education at Cambridge, where ne became M.D. He marticd 
Sarah, the eldest daughter of Dr. Mead; and was made physician 
to Queen Caroline, and to Frederick Prince of Wales. After the 
Queen's death, he was appointed one of the King’s physicians ; 
in May 1740, physician-zeneral to his Majesty's forces; and was’ 
created a baronet Feb. 17, 1759. Retiring from business on the 
accession of his present Majesty, he resided some years at Not- 
tingham ; where his house was much resorted to by multitudes 
of the poor of that place, as well as from his native county of 
Derby, to whom he gave advice gratis ; so that his quitting that 
town was greatly regretted. At the age of 77, however, find. 
ing the climate rather too cold for his years and constitution, he 
went, as he said, to spend the remainder of his days with his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Williams, at Herringstone near Dorches- 
ter; and continued to correspond with his worthy relation, John 
Wilmot, esq, son of the Lord Chief Justice, with all the vigour 
and sprightliness of youth, till within a few months of his death, 
which happened Noy. 22, 1786, when he had more than com- 
Woe his 93d year.—Sir Edward left an only son, Sir Robert» 

ead Wilmot, bart.; who married Mary sole Aeiress of Wiltam 
Wollet, esq. by Mary his wife, daughter and coheir of William 
Roberts, of Harbledown, Kent, esq. by whom he‘had two sons 
and three daughters; Mary; Robcrt (who succeeded to the title) 
born July 5, 1765; Edward-Sacheverell, Harrict-Sidney, and 
Charlotte-Sarah. Sir Robert-Mead Wilmot died, ina fit of apo- 
plexy, at-his seat at Chaddesden, aged 63, Sept. 9, 1793; three 
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« Reasons for excepting. Cambridge out of the 
Bill for alienating Lands ;” printed by order of the 
Vice-chanceilor. 

“ Eboracum; or, the History and Antiquities of 

. the City of York, from its Original to the present 
Time; together with the History of the Cathedral 
Church, and the Lives of the Archbishops of that 
See, &c. illustrated with CX.VI Copper-plates, drawn 
and engraved by the best Masters *. By Francis | 
Drake, of the City of York, Gent. F. R.§. and 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries in London,” 
folio. Printed for the Subscribers. 

By the recommendation of Mr. Drake, in May 
1736, Mr. Bowyer was appointed Printer to the 
Society of Antiquaries; and began his work for 
them by a single sheet, in folio, under the title 
of “ Collectanea Antiquitatum ;” ‘and by another, 


* © Mr, Drake of York gives notice that his History and Anti- 
quities of that antient City, and its Cathedral Church, being now 
in the Press, and the many Copper-plates necessary to the Wark: 
being under the hands of the best Masters in that Art, such as 
are willing to subscribe to it, or have not yet paid in their Sub- 
scriptions, are desired to do it forthwith ; otherwise they wil be 
excluded the Benefit of the Subscription. Proposals, with 2 
full Account of the Work, may be had of, and Subscriptions 
are taken in by, Messrs. Gyles and Wilkinson in Holborn; Mr. 
Gosling in Fleet-street, Mr. Strahan in Cornhill, London; Mrs, 
Fletcher and Mr. Clements in Oxford; Mr. Thurlbourn, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Mancklin and Mr. Hildyard in York, and by Mr. 
Swale in Leeds, Bouksellers.” Gent. Mag. vol. V. p. 280. 

+ Francis Drake, F.R. and A.S. was a surgeon at York, an 
eminent Antiquary, and much esteemed by Dr. Mead, Mr. Folkes, 
the two Mr. Gales, and all the principal members of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. A mezzotinto print of him, by Va-_ 
lentine Greene, was published in 1771, from a picture by” 
N. Drake, with this inscription: « Franc. Drake, Armiger, 
Eboracensis, Reg. Soc. necnon Antiqu. Socius.” A copy of his 
«« History of York,” with large MS additions by the author, was 
in the hands Of his son, the late Rev. William Drake, F.A.S. 
sometime, master of the free-school at Felsted in Essex, and 
afterwards vicar of Isleworth, Middlesex, who distinguished 
himself by several curious articles in the Archzologia, TV. 143, 
V. 137, 379, and would have re-published his father’s book if the 
plates could have been recovered, and eyen had thoughts of get- 
ting them engraved anew; but died without accoraplishing this 
tore desirable proiect. Fhave the copper-plates of the Monu- 
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called “A Table of English Gold'Coins from the 
Eighteenth Year of King Edward I, when Gold 
was first coined in England, with their several 
Weights, and present intrinsic Value, by Martin 
Folkes, Esquire.” 

‘ Mr. Bowyer was elected into that respectable body 
on the 7th of July following; and soon shewed him- 
self to be a very useful member, It appears from 
the Minute-books that he regularly attended their 
meetings *; and frequently’ entertained them with 
valuable communications. 

Of the respectable Revivers of the Society in 1717, 
a general account is given in the Introduction to 
the first volume of their Archeologia. Of those 
‘original Members there remained only the follow- 
ing persons at the time of Mr, Bowyer’s admission ; 
Mr. Alexander; Mr. Becket, a gentleman of emi. 
nence in his profession as a surgeon; the two learned 
brothers, Roger and Samuel Gale; Mr. George 
“Holmes, deputy keeper of the Records in the Tower; 
Mr. Maurice Johnson of Spalding; Dr. Knight; 
Mr. William Nicholas, store-keeper in the office of 
ordnance; Dr. Rawlinson 3 Mr. Robert Sanderson ; 
Dr. Stukeley; Mr. George Vertue; and Mr. Browne 
Willis. 
' From the above worthy Veterans Mr, Bowyer 
experienced both patronage and friendship, as’ he 
also did from many others who may more properly . 
be called his contemporaries. Of these T shall 
enumerate such of his more immediate friends as 
were members of the Society, either at the time of 
his admission, or very soon after, 
. Among these, he was particularly noticed by 
Mr. Ainsworth, the industrious editor of the best 
Latin Dictionary this kingdom hath efer yet pro- 


* Which were then held at the Mitre tavern in Fleet-street ; 
where they were continued till ‘1753, when the Society, after 
being incorporated, removed to a house in Chancery-lane; till in 
1780 they were scated by the bounty of their Royal Patron, in 
Foo sificent aud convenient apartments in Somerset House. 
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duced; Mr. Ames, Secretary to the Society of An- 
tiquaries; Mr. Anstis and Mr. Leake, who succes- 
sively enjoyed the office of Garter king of arms; 
Mr. Henry Baker; Mr. Beaupré Bell; Dr. Thomas 
Birch, with whom Mr. Bowyer was associated in a 
great variety of literary pursuits, and to whom I 
with gratitude acknowledge that I was early in life 
indebted for his friendly patronage; Rev. Dr. Bor- 
Jase, the Historian of Cornwall; Dr. Samuel 
Chandler, the cclebrated Dissenting Divine; Mr. 
Collinson, the ingenious Botanist, whose researches 
in tatural history have immortalized his name; 
Mr. Charles Compton, ‘Treasurer to the Society ; 
Dr. Cowper, a physician of eminence at Chester; 
Mr. Drake, the Historian of York; Mr. Edwards, 
the celebrated ornithologist; Mr. Fairfax; Mr. 
Folkes; Mr. Frank; Mr. Gordon; Mr. Halk; Mr. 
Hardinge, Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury; Henry Hare, 
baron of Colerane; Mr. Martin Leake; Mr. Lethieul- 
her; Dr. Charles Lyttelton, afterwards Bishop’ of 
Carlisle, and President of the Society of Antiquaries; 
Mr. Locker, many years clerk to the Companies of 
Leathersellers and Clockmakers; Mr. Maitland, the 
Historian of London; Mr. Maittaire; Dr. Mangey; 
honest Tom Martin of Palgrave, whose History of 
Thetford” Mr. Bowyer lived to begin printing, but 
died before it was completed at the press; Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton, the celebrated Librarian of Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Morant, the Historian of Essex; Mr 
Rowe-Mores; Dr. Cromwell Mortimer; Mr. Nick-. 
olls; Mr. George North, from whose researches we 
had great reason to have expected a History of the 
Society of Antiquaries; Mr. David Papillon; Dr. 
Parsons, to whose friendship I acknowledge _re- 
peated obligations; Bishop Pococke; Dr. Richard- 
son, Master of Emanuel college, Cambridge; Dr. 
Tanner, Bishop of St. Asaph; Sir Peter Thompson; 
Mr. Tindal the Historian; Mr. Warburton, Somer- 
set herald: Professof# Ward: Mr. Philip Carteret 
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Society; and Mr. Francis Wise. Of each of these 
gentlemen, some “Anecdotes” shall be given *. 

I return from this digression, if it*can properly be 
so called, to the subject which introduced it. 

It has been already observed, that Mr. Bowyer 
was a regular attendant at the meetings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; and his communications con- 
tributed to the general stock of entertainment. 

Among these was a letter to Roger Gale, esq. 
‘occasioned by an inscription on Vitellius, found at 
Bath ¢ in August 1736. It was preserved in MS. 
among the late Mr. Allan of Darlington’s curious 
“ Collections relating to the Antiquities of Great 
Britain, transcribed from the Manuscript Papers of 
Roger Gale, Esq.” 

ome inscriptions at the Earl of Exeter's seat at 
Burleigh, communicated to the Society by Mr. 
Bowyer, and his Dissertation on the Gule or Yule 
of our-Saxon ancestors §, remained in MS. till they 
also were inserted in his Miscellaneous Tracts ||. 

In the beginning of the same year (1736) Mr. 
Bowyer was also an active promoter of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Learning; and an origi- 
nal letter from their Secretary, addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Richardson, master of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, will explain the nature of the Institu- 
tion, and the motives which suggested it : 


“ REV. SIR, London, Dee. 8, 1736. 
: “ Nor only your own character for promoting 
erudition, but the experience we lately have had of 


* See the “ Essays and Justrations” in the Fifth Volume, No X, 

+ Which, with soine notes on it by the great Antiquary to 
whom it was addressed, is printed among the,‘ Miscellaneous 
Tracts, p. 133-143, 

+ Bec. 23, 1737, a letter was read (from Professor Ward to 
My. Bowyer) on the subject of the Bath Inscription; and Mr, 
Bowyer read afterwards some other critical remarks; for which 
he received the thanks of the Society. Minutes, vol. II sp. 254. 

§ On which Dr. Pettingal has learnedly treated in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. II. p. 60. e 
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; : 
the generous and frank manner in which you sub- 
scribed to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning, latély established, make me presume to! 
address you at present, and to give some account of 
the progress and advancement of the said Society. 
We are every day increasing, both in number, and 
in members, either conspicuous for their quality: 
and station, or learning and ingenuity. Next, as { 
have the honour of serving them in the quality of 
their Secretary, I own I never saw any Committee 
better attended, nor more unanimity among any set 
of men. They have already entirely paved the way 
for the reception of Authors; appointed Booksellers 
for their service ; settled the regulations concerning 
printers and the printing part; being determined to 
spare neither pains nor charges in what they shall 
publish, so that it may be done in the most correct, 
elegant, and beautiful manner. In fine, nothing is 
wanting but to set out with some Author of genius 
and note, in order to give the publick a specimen of 
their desire to serve them as well as the author. 
Several authors have already applied, and some 
works are accepted; but the Committee have laid 
it down asa rule, not to begin or set out but with 
the work of some man of genius and merit in Eng- 
lish ; wherefore, as the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Middleton, of Cambridge, we hear, is about the 
Life of Cicero, and greatly advanced therein, J 
should be obliged, if you would take an opportunity, 
or any of your friends who know him, to acquaint 
him, that if he does our Society the favour to let 
them publish it, I dare venture to assure him, that 
it will be received with honour and the highest 
approbation, without the least formality: I shall 
add, that,*in point of interest, it will be a little 
estate to the Author whose works they begin with, 
for every mortal will buy it. 

“ You have no doubt heard in what a discourag- 
ing way Dr. Bentley has used our Sogiety; for, 


Pheriiety Tite verte bent Slavirlicce dei unmicls Oi tux wooed 


é 
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lished by the Society; he not only raised such ill- 
grounded objections agairist the institution itself, 
but chose to throw it into the hands of a common 
Bookseller, rather than in those of the Society, which 
has not only made several gentlemen of letters and 
high life exclaim against the discouraging and un- 
generous act, but will be recorded to the learned 
world, perhaps, when he is dead and rotten. Such 
men deserve fleecing from Booksellers; and Iam 
mistaken if he, or his Editors, will not meet with 
it: Fam sure none will regret them. But it 
is hoped, nay expected, from the excellent charac- 
ter Dr. Middleton bears in the world, that our 
Society will meet with other treatment from him ; 
for it 1s as much the duty of a great Author to lend 
a helping hand to encourage and countenance so 
laudable an institution as is that of this Society, as 
it is for the Society to assist and encourage the 
author. The favour of your answer from him I 
shall greatly esteem; and the sooner you do me 
. that honour the better, that it may be deposited, 
if favourable, at the next General Meeting, which 
is the 3d day of February. My direction is, at 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s-lane. The 
works of any other ingenious friend or acquaintance, 
if recommended by you, will always be distinguish- 
ingly received, I dare say, by the Committec, as 

will your commands at all times by, Rev. Sir, 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Avex. Gorpow.” 


On the few books undertaken by this Society, 
three Printers were employed (I.guppose from each 
Author’s having had the privileg& to nominate his 
own friend); Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettetham, and 
Mr. Richardson. r 


The statutes of. the Society were dated May 27, 
1736. In June that year the number of the mem- 
bers amounted to fog. The Duke of Richmond 
was their President, and Briah Fairfax, esq. Vice- 
president: Sir Hugh Smithson (afterwards Duke of 
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Northumberland), and Sir Thomas Robinson, bart. 
Trustees for the year.—The first Committee of Ma- 
nagers were, Charles Seymour Earl of Hertford, 
James Hamilton Earl of Abercorn, Edward Harley 
Earl of Oxford, Earl Stanhope, Lord Percival, Sir 
Brownlow Sherard, bart. the Hon. William Tal- 
bot, Dr. Richard Mead, Dr. Alexander Stuart, 
Dr. Robert Barker, Dr. Addison Hutton, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Birch, Charles Frederick, esq.’ James 
West, esq. Major Edwards, Benjamin Martyn, esq. 
George Lewis Scott, esq. Paul Whitehead, esq. 
Mr. John Ward, professor at Gresham College, 
James Thomson, esq. Samuel Strutt, esq. Daniel 
Mackercher, esq. George Sale, esq. the Rev. George 
Watts.—The Auditors were, the Hon. John Talbot, 
Henry Talbot, Henry Kelsall, Edward Stevenson, 
and William Newland, esqrs. 

Tt appears by Dr. Birch’s MSS. that Mr. Gordon's 
salary as Secretary was 50/. a year. June 30, 1739, 
Mr. Alexander Blackwell *, “ who had had a uni- 


* Son of Mr. Thomas Blackwell, who was one of the ministers 
of the town of Aberdeen, and principal of the Marischal College, 
in which office his son ‘Thomas (the brother of this Alexander) 
succeeded him, being at the same time professor of the Greek 
language in the same university. After having received a liberal 
education, he studied physic under Boerhaave at Leyden, took 
the degree of M.D. and acquired « proficiency in the modern. 
langnages. He possessed a good natural genius, but was some- 
what flighty, and a little conceited. His conversation, how- 
ever, was facetious and agrecable; and he might be considered 
on the whole as a well-bred accomplished gentleman. On his 
return home, happening to stay some time at ‘I'he Hague, he 
contracted an intimacy with a Swedish nobleman, Marrying a 
gentleman's daughter in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, he 
proposed practising hi*profession in that part of the Kingdom ; 
but in two years, finding his expectations disappointed, “he came 
to London, ¥here he met with still less encouragement as a 
physician, and commenced corrector of the press for Mr, Wilkins 
a printer. After some years spent in this employment, he set 
up as a printer himself, and carried on several large works, till 
1734, when he beeame bankrupt. In what manner he subsisted 
from this event till the above-mentioned application we do not 
learn, unless it was by the ingenuity of his wife, Who published 
« A-curious Herbal, containing Five Hundred Cuts, of the most 
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; versity-education, understood some of the modern 
languages, and had practised the prmting-business 


engraved on folio Copper-plates, after Drawings taken from the 
Life, by Elizabeth Blackwell. ‘Yo which is added, a short De~ 
scription of the Plants, and their common Uses in Physick, 
1739," 2 vols. folio. ‘I'o the first volume is prefixed a recom- 
mendation from the distinguished names of Dr. Mead, Dr. 'Teis- 
sicr, Dy. Stuart, Dr. Douglas, Dr. Sherard, Mr. Cheselden, Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Rand, and Mr. Nickollk, dated Oct.1, 1735; and 
another from the president and censors of the College of Physi- 
cians, dated July 1, 2737. In or about the year 1740 he went 
to Sweden, and, renewing his intimacy with the Nobleman he 
knew at The Hague, again assumed the medical profession, and 
was very well received in that capacity; til, turning projector, 
he laid a scheme before his Swedish Majesty for draining the fena 
and marshes, which was well receiveel, aud many thousands cm- 
ployed in prosecuting it under the Doctor's direction, for which 
he had some small allowance from the King. This scheme suc- 
ceeding so well, he turned his thoughts to others of greater im 
portance, which in the end proved fatal to him. He was sus- 
pected of being concerned in a plot with Count Tessin, and was 
tortured; which not producing a confession, he was beheaded 
Aug. 9, 1748. The British ambassador was recalled from Swe- 
den in 1748, among otber reasons, for the imputations thrown 
on his Britannic Majesty in the trial of Dr. Blackwell. Soon 
after this event appeared “ A genuine copy of a Letter from a 
Merchant in Stockholm, to,his Correspondent in London; con- 
taining an impartial Aecount of Dr, Alexander Blackwell, his 
Plot, Trial, Character, and Behaviour, both under Examination 
and at the Place of Execution, together with a Copy of a Paper 
delivered to a Friend upon the Scaifohl; which may now perhaps 
be deemed a curiosity: “Gentlemen Spectators, I came into your 
country as a stranger, in order to earn an honest livelihood in 
the way of my profession as a physician, For some vears that 
E have resided among you, J must acknowledge that I met with a 
reception and encouragement beyond any poor merit I can boast 
of, which in gratitude has begot in me a real and sincere affecs 
tion for this country, and its inhabitants.. As I met with civility 
from all ranks, 1 could have no particulyy enmity at any person 
in the kingdom. As my profession was all J minded (except so 
far as I-was happily instrumental in draining the marshes of this 
kingdom), 1 had no ambition or capacity for meddling in court- 
affairs, and consequently could have no plot of supplanting any 
of the ministry. As I had never suffered by the Jaws of Sweden, 
and as the constitution nearly resembles that form under which I 
have been educated, I gould have wp biass upon me to seck a 
change in the constitution of this vountry; where, whatever 
form it might assume, I could enjofno greater hberiy than. } 
‘did before, nor could ever expect to be any thine clse but a phy- 
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for some years, was a candidate to succeed Mr. Gor- 
don.” _ Mr. Daniel Lyon was afterwards Secretary. 

Dr. Birch’s accompts as Treasurer are preserved 
among his MSS. Mr. Stephen Le Bas, who sue- 
ceeded him in that office, received, Feb. 9, 1739, a 
balance of 591. 3s. odd. 

However liberal the idea of such an institution 
might have been, the execution of it counteracted 
the intention of its Foanders. It was in fact a 
direct attack on the Bookselfers, who after all are 
certainly no bad “ rewarders of literary merit * ;” 
and their assistance having been found indispensably 
necessary to the undertaking, a contract was entered 
into, for three years, with A, Millar, J. Gray, and 
J. Nourse}. 


cion of acting a part inconsistent with my character, ability, or 
even such principles as should direct me in the most trifling as 
well as the most important concerns of life, for which I am now 
about to suffer; but, as Iam a dying man, and in those circum- 
stances where falsehood is of the utmost bad consequence, and 
can avail me nothing, I declare I never intended, plotted, or - 
contrived any alteration or disturbance of the Swedish constitu- 
tion, nor ever received any encouragement whatsoever on that 
head from any power whatever, as has been falsely surmised. F 
die in charity with all mankind, and forgive from the bettem of 
my heart all those who have injured, oppressed, or calumniated 
me in any shape, and in the same manner expect forgiveness 
from all such whom I-may any ways have injured, especially 
of all those who may be any ways scandalized by the ignominious 
death which my fully has brought me to, and that the reputation 
« af the innocent may not suffer upon my account, 3 
ALEXanpeR Brackwexe.” 


* « T suppose this Society for encouraging Learning alarms 
the Booksellers; for it must be ai last a downright Trading 
Society, a mere Conger- (forgive me if I mis-spell so mysterious 
a word). [See vol. Ip. 340.) 1 hope you will take care to be 
one of their Prigters, for they will certainly be a Society for 
encouraging Printing ; Learning perhaps may be too far gone, 
and past all private encouragement.” Mr, Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, 
early in 1787. 


+ In this period no more than four books were printed ; 
** Dissertatio de Structura et dotu Musculari, Auctore Alex. 
andro Stuart, M.D. Serenissittte Caroline Mag. Brit. &c. nuper 
Regin. Med. Ord. Coll. Reg. Med, Lond. et R.§.S." 4to, 1738; 
{printed by Mr. Richardson ; for which the Author obtained © 
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A new contract was afterwards entered into with 


six other booksellers (G. Strahan, C. Rivington, 
P. Vaillant, J. Brindley, S. Baker, and J. Osborh, 
jun.); whose profits on the business were so injudi- 
eiously retrenched, that the avowed purposes of the 
Socicty were entirely frustrated *. 

In 1742, a third method was adopted, and the 
Society chose to become their own booksellers. 
The experiment was tried with Ailian “ De Anima- 
libus,” 4to. in 1743. A few months were sufficient 


was.a member ; he died Sept, 15, 1742); Sir William Keith's. 
“« History of Virginia,” 8vo; “A Collection of Original Letters * 


and Papers concerning the Affairs of England from the Year. 
1641 to 1660; found among the Duke of Ormond’s Papers. In 
two volumes, Ry Thomas Carte, M.A. 1739," Svo 3 and Pyo- 
fessor Stuart's “ Necessity of Revelation,” Svo, 1739. Neither 
of these works was large or expensive. 

* On this plan two books only were published ; “The Negoti- 
ations of Sir Thomas Roe, 6n his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
from the year 1621 to 16S inclusive, &c.” folio, 1740. Of this 
volyune Mr, Richardson was ostensibly the-editor as well as prin- 
ter, He inscribed it to the King in a short dedication, which 


does honour to the ingenious writer. Proposals for publishing- 


five volumes of these Negotiations were circulated in 1730; but 
the undertaking failing of encouragement, only this one volume 
was published in 1740, so that the most curious and interesting 
part of his papers still remain in MS, See the Biographia Bti- 
tannica, art. Ror, note L. ‘ 

«* Maximus Tyrius” was published in 4to in the same year ; 
and Dr. Warburton, in a letter to Dr. Birch, says, “ I am glad 
that the Society for the Encouragement of Learning is in so 
hopeful a condition ; though methinks it is a little ominous to 


set their press a-going with the arrantest sophist that ever wrote, - 


prepared by so arrant a Critic ;” which probably alludes to Max- 
imus Tyrius; at least the following quotation from another letter 
shews Dr. Warburton’s sentiments on that volume: “ I have a 
poor opinion both of Markland’s and Taylor's critical abilities, 
between friends: I speak from what I have seen. Good sense is 
the foundation of criticism ; this it is that has giade Dr. Bentley 
and Bp. Hare the two greatest critics that ever were in the world, 
Not that good sense alone wilt be sufficient. For that consider- 
able part of it, emending a corrupt text, there must be a certain 
sagacity, which is so distinguishing a quality in Dr. Bentley. 


Dr, Clarke had all the requisites of a critic but this; and this he . 


wanted, glLipsius, Jéseph Seali; 


A i: oe ee i See a kee ee 
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to demonstrate the impracticability of the attempt ; 
and beftre the year was at an end, they again hed 
recourse to three Booksellers, on a plan In some 
degree enlarged. Thus circumstanced, they pub- 
lished Bp. Tanner's “ Notitia Monastica*,” folio, 
in January 1743-4; and Professor Stuart’s English 
translation of Sir Isaac Newton’s “ saat of” 
Curvés” in September 1745. But their finances 
were then become almost exhausted, after having 
expended a subscription of nearly two thousand 

ounds, The “ Bibliotheca Britannica” of Bishop 
Fanner was, however, completed under their patro- 
nage in 1748; but, by “A Memorial of the present 
State of Affairs of the Society, April 17,” in that 
year, it appears they had incurred so considerable a 
debt as to be deterred at that time from proceeding 
farther in their project of printing. 


4737. 


In this year, amongst other productions from 
‘Mr. Bowyer’s press, . were, 

A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist; as 
laid down in Scripture and Antiquity. By Daniel 
Waterland, D.D.” 

* Reflections Military and Political. Translated 
ftom the Spanish of the Marquis deSantaCruz. By 
Captain James Ogilvie.” 

A new edition of Mr. Ellis Walker's Paraphrase 
of thé: “ Enchiridion” of Epictetus +. 

« An Answer to the Enquiry into the Meaning 
of Demoniacs in the New Testament. By. Leonard 
Twells, M.A.” 8vo. : 
__*\ A Report, with the Appendix, from the Com- 

‘mittee of the House of Commons, to whom the 
Petition of the Courchwardens, &c.. of the Parishes 


* Of which 500 copies, the whole impression, of an improved. 
édition, with considerable additions, published by Mr. Nasmith 
in 1787, were purchased by Mr. Nichols; and by far tle greatest 
part of them consumed by fir® in 1808. 7 - ae 
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of St. Giles in the Fields, &c. were referred; and the 
Proceedings of the House thereupon ;” folio. 

A new edition of Mr. Whiston’s Translation. of 
Josephus, 4 vols. 8vo. : “ 


A Memorial, by Mr. Whiston, respecting’ the 
‘Longitude ; two editions. 


‘TwoSermonsby the Rev. George Whitefield*, B.A. 
of Pembroke college, Oxford : 


* From the considerable figure which Mr. Whitefield for many 
years made as the founder of a very widely-spreading religious 
society, a cursory memoir of his life cannot fail of giving general 
satisfaction; and the following particulars, selected from his own 
Journal by the judicious compilers of “The Annual Register for 
1770,” vol. XIIE. are very much to the purpose. ‘ 

“Twas born,” he says, “ in Gloucestershire, in the month of 
December 1714, at the Bell-inn; and can truly say I was froward 
from my mother's womb. I was so brutish as to hate instruc- 
tion, and used purposely to shun all opportunities of receiving 
it. I can date some very early acts of uncleanness. Lying, 
filthy talking, and foolieh jest ing, I was much addicted to. 
Sometimes I used to curse, if not swear. Stealing from my 
mother J thought no theft at all, and used to make no scruple 
of taking money out of her pocket before she was up. Ihave 
frequently betrayed my trust; and have more than once spent 
money I took in the house, in buying fruit, tarts, &e. to satisfy 
my sensual appetites. Numbers of Sabbaths have I broken, and 
generally used to behave myself very irreverently in God's Sanc- 
twary. Much money have I spent in Plays, and in the common 
entertainments of the age. Cards, and reading Romances, were 
‘iny heayt’s delight. Often have I joined with others in playing 
roguish tricks; but was generally, if not always, happily ‘de- 
tected. For this { have often since, and do now, bless and praise 
God. It would be endless to recount’ the sins and offences of my 
younger days—they are more in number than the hairs ef my 
lead. My heart would fail me at the remembrance of them, 
was I not assured that my Redeemer liveth, ever to make inter- 
cession for me. However the young man in the Gospel might 
boast how he had kept the Commandments from his youth, with 
shame and confusion of face I confess that I have broken them 
all from my youth. Whatever foreseen fitness for salvation others 
may talk of, and glory in, 1 disclaim any suct*thing—~if I trace 
myself from my cradle to my manhood, I can see nothing in me 
but a fitness to be damned; and if the Almighty had not pre- 
vented me by his grace, and wrought most powerfully upon my 
soul, quickening me by his free spirit when dead in trespasses 
and sins, I had noweither been sitting in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death, or condemned, a3 the due reward of my crimes, 
to be for ever lifting up my eyes in torments. But such was the 
free grace of God to me, that though corruption worked so 
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-- 1, © The Nature and Necessity of Society in ge- 
neral, and of Religious Society in particular;” which 


strongly in my soul, and produced such early and bitter fruits, 
yet I can rectillect very early movings of the blessed Spirit upon 
my heart, sufficient to satisfy me that God loved me with an 
everlasting love, and separated me, even from my mother's womb, 
for the work for which he afterwards was pleased to call me. | 
had early some convictions of sin; and once, I remember, when 
some persons (as they frequently did) made it their business to 
teaze me, I immediately retired to my room, and, kneeling down, 
with many tears, prayed over that Psalm wherein David sq.often 
repeats these words, But in the name of the Lord Iwill destroy them. 
I was always fond of being a Clergyman, used frequently to itni- 
tate the Minister's reading prayers, &c. Part of the money I used 
to steal from my parent I gave to the poor; and some books I 
privately took from others (for which I have since restored four~ 
fold), I remember, were books of devotion, My mother was 
very careful of my education, and always kept me in my tender 
years from intermeddling in the least with the public business. 
About the 10th year of my age, it pleased God to permit my 
mother to marry a second time. It proved what the world 
call an unhappy match; but God over-ruled it for good. When 
I was about twelve, 1 was placed at a school called St, Mary de 
Crypt in Gloucester, the last grammar-school I ever went to. 
Having a good elocution and memory, I was remarked for mak- 
ing speeches before the Corporation at their annual visitation. 
But J cannot say I felt any dawnings of God upon my soul for a 
year or two, saving that I laid out some of the money that was 
given. me on one of the aforementioned occasions, in buying 
Ken’s Manual for Winchester Scholars, a book that had much 
affected me when my brother used to read it in my mother's 
troubles, and which, for some time after ] bought it, was of 
great benefit to my soul. During the time of my being at school, 
i was very fond of reading Plays; and have kept from school for 
days together, to prepare myself for acting them. My master, 
seeing how mine and my schoolfellows vein run, composed some- 
thing of this kind for us himself, and caused me to dress miyself 
in girl's cloaths (which I had often done) to act a part before’ 
the Corporation. The remembrance of this has often covered 
ame with confusion of face, and I hope will do so even to the end 
. Of my ‘life. Before I was 15, having, as I thought, made a suf- 
ficient progreséin the Classicks, and, at the bottom, longirg to 
be set at liberty from the confinement of a school, I one day told 
my mother, ‘since her circumstances would not permit her to 
give me an University education, more learning I thought would 
spoil_me for a tradesman, and therefore I judged it.best not. to 
learn Latin any longer. She at first refused to consent; but 
tay corruptions soon got the better of her good-nature. Here« 
wana far enme time. I wnt to learn to write only. But. my 
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had been first preached at St. Nicholas’ church, Bris- 
tol; and again before. the Religious Societies, at 


, tractable that way, I from time to time began to assist her occa-, 
sionally in the public-house, till at length I put on my bhie 
apron and my ennffers, washed mops, cleaned rooms, and, in 
one word, became a professed and common drawer. Notwith- 
standing I was thus employed in a large inn, and had sometimes 
the care of the whole house upon my hands, yet I composed twa 
or three Sermons, and dedicated one of them, in particular, td’ 
my elder brother. One time, I remember, I was very much 
pred to self-examination, and found myself very unwilling to’ 
look into my heart. Frequently I read the Bible when sitting 
up at night. Seeing the boys go by to school, has often cut me 
to the heart. And a dear youth {now with God) would oftert 
come intreating me, when serving at the bar, to go to Oxford. 
My general answer was, I wish I could. After 1 had continued 
about a year in this servile employment, my mother was obliged 
to leave the inn. My brother, who had been bred up for the 
business, married, whcreupon all was made over to him; and 1 
being accustomed to the house, it was judged best that.J should 
continue there as an assistant. But it happened ‘that my sister- 
in-law and I could by no means agree ; and therefore, after con- 
tinuing a long while under a great burden of mind, I at length 
resolved (thinking my absence would make all things easy) to go 
away. Accordingly, by the advice of my brother, and consent 
of my mother, I went to see my elder brother, then settled at 
Bristol. Here God was pleased to give me great sensible devo- 
tion, and fill me with such unspeakable raptures, Lenbihewstg 
once in St. John's church, that I was carried out beyond myself, 
1 felt great hungerings and thirstings after the blessed Sacra~ 
ment; and wrote many letters to my mother, telling her I would 
never go into the public employment again. ‘Thomas & Kempis 
was my great delight, and I was always impatient till the. bell 
rung to call me to tread the courts of the Lord’s house. But in 

' the midst of these illuminations, something secretly whispered, 
This would not last. And indeed it so happened. For (ch thet 
T could write in tears of bload!) when f left Bristol (as I did 
in about two months), and returned to Gloucester, I changed 
my devotion with my place. Alas! all my fervour went off; 
and I had no inclination to go to church, or draw nigh unto 
God. However, I had so much Religion teft as to persist in my 
Tesolution not to live in the inn; and therefore*my mother gave 
me leave, though she had but a little income, to have a bed: . 
the ground, and live at her house, till Providence should ‘poiht 
out a place for me. Having now, as I thought, nothing to 
it was a proper season for Satan to tempt me. Mith of my 
time I spent in reading Plays, and in sauntering from place 

~place.. I was careful to adorn my body, but took little pains to 
deck and beautify my soul. Ev? communications with my 
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one of their Quarterly Meetings, in Bow Chureby 
London. 


their evil practices, all sense of Religion gradually wore off my 
mind, and | at length fell into a secret sin, the dismal effects of 
which I have felt, and groaned under ever since. Having lived 
thus for some considerable time, a young student, who was once 
my schoolfellow, and then a servitor of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, came to pay my mother a visit. Amongst other conversa- 
tion, he told her how he had discharged ali College expences that 
quarter, and received a penny. Upon that my mother immedi- 
ately cried out, ‘This will do for my son.’ Then turning to me, 
she said, ‘ Will you go to Oxford, George?’ Lreplied, With ail 
_ my heart. Whereupon, having the same friends that this young 
atudent had, my mother, without delay, waited on them. They: 
promised their interest, to get me a Servitor’s place in the same 
College. She then applied to my old master, who much ap- 
proved of my coming to school again. In about a week [ went 
and entered myself, and spared no pains to go forward in my 
book. ‘God was pleased to give me his blessing, and [ learned 
much faster than I did before. But all this while I continued in 
sin; and at length got acquainted with such a set of debauched, 
abandoned, atheistical youths, that if God, by his free, unmerited, 
and especial grace, had not delivered me out of their hands, I 
should Ibe since have sat in the scorner's chair. By keeping 
company with them, my thoughts of Religion grew more and 
more Tike theirs, I went to public service only to make sport, 
and walk about. 1 took pleasure in their lewd conversation. - I 
began to reason as they did, and was in a fair way of being as 
infamous as the worst of them. But (oh stupendous love!) God 
even here stopped me, when running on in a full career to Hell. 
For just as I was upon the brink of ruin, he gave me such a dis« 
taste of their principles and practices, that I discovered them to 
my master, who soon put a stop to their proceedings. Being 
thus delivered out of the snares of the Devil, I began to be more 
and more serious, and felt the spirit of God at different times 
working powerfully and convincingly upon my soul. One day 
in particular, as I was coming down stairs, and overhcard my 
friends speaking well of me, God so deeply convicted me of hy- 
pocrisy, that though I had formed frequent but ineffectual reso- 
lutions before, yet I had then power given me over my secret and 
darling sin,, Notwithstanding, some time after being overtaken 
in liquor (as I have been twice or thrice in my life-time), Satan 
gained his usual advantage over me again ; an experimental proof 
to my poor soul, how that wicked one makes use of intemperate 
men.as machines to work them up to just what he pleases." —Thua 
far in Mr. Whitefield's own words. When admitted a servitor at 
Pembroke college, he very soon distinguished himself by the au- 
sterities of his devotion, aed acquired considerable eminence in 
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2. “ The Nature and Necessity of Self-denial ;. a 
Sermon preached at St. Andrew's, Holborn.” 


off the eating of fruits ; choosing the worst sort af food, though 
his place furnished him with variety, thinking it unbecoming a. 
penitent to have lis hair powdered; wearing woollen gloves, a 
patched gown, and dirty shoes,” to contract a habit of humility. 
At the age of 21, the fame of Mr. Whitefield’s piety recommended 
hin so much to Dr. Benson, the then Bp. of Gloucester, that he 
made him a voluntary offer of ordination, which Mr. Whitefield 
at last thousht proper to accept ; and was accordingly ordained, 
- June 210, 1756. On the following Sunday he preached his first 
Sermon, at Gloucester, in the church where he had been bap- 
tized, “ on the Necessity and Benefit of Religious Society ;" and 
in the week fcilowing, ou his return to Oxford, took the degree 
of B.A.; and, immediately after this regular admission into the 
ministry, applied hiroself to the most extraordinary, the most 
indefatigable duties of his character; and was invited to preach 
in most of the large churches in London; till, in December 1737, 
having at length inade himself’ universally known, he embarked. 
for Amcrica, where the tenets of Methodism began to spread very 
fast under his fviends the Wesleys; and first determined upon the 
institution of the Orphan-house at Georgia, which he afterwards 
effected. He returned to London, after visiting Ireland, in 
December 1733; and in January 1739 was ordained priest by 
Bp. Benson; after which tine, the churches not being sufficiently 
capacious, he preached daily wherever he thought there would 
be a likelihood of u.aking proselytes ; in prisons, fields, and open 
streets; in church-yards; on Kennington Coruron, and in Moor- 
fields; and particularly to the colliers of Kingswood, on Hannam 
Mount, near Bristol, In August 1739 he went a second time to 
Georgia ; and preached incessantly in various parts of the Ame- 
rican Continent. On his return to England, in March 1741, 
he found that «‘ the Moravians had made inroads upon the socie- 
ties; and that Mr. John Wesley had been prevailed on to preach 
and print in favour of perfection and universal redemption.” 
He preached, however, once, but no more, at the Foundery, a 
place which his friend John Wesley had procured during his 
absence; and ‘‘ to have heard the weeping between him and Mr. 
Charles Wesley, after prayer, would have melted any heart.” 
From this time a separation of these sectarian leaders took place; 
and a Tabernacle was erected by the friends of Mr. Whitefield, 
near the Foundery ; which “ he disliked, as it Jooked like evect- 
ing altar against altar.” Aficr this he visited many parts of 
Essex; and preached, on a common near Braintree, to near 
10,000 persons. In this year he also visited Scotland; and was. 
particularly noticed by many persons of considerable distinction. 
In October, he travelled from Edinburgh to Abergavenny ; 


where he aarried Mrs. Jones, a widay lacy; and from that time 
all Avocet 1°74 enviinied t4 Tecstnnd Pk cack 2. ae 
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Of these two Sermons, which were among the 
earliest of Mr. Whitefield’s productions from the 


Islands, he returned to England, in July 1748, after an absence 
of four years; but found his congregation of the Tabernacle sadly 
seattered, and his own pecuniary affairs in a very deranged 
state. But his congregation was svon recruited; and a very un- 
expected incident occurred. The pious and benevolent Countess 
of Huntingdon, having expressed a desire to see him at her 
house at Chelsea as svon as he came on shore; he went, and, 
having preached twice, the Countess informed him, that several 
of the Nobility desired to sce him, In a few days, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and a whele circle of persons of fashion, attended ; 
and, having heard him osice, they desired to hear him again. 
“(I therefore preached again,” he says, “ in the evening ; and 
went home never more suxprized in my life. All behaved quite 
well, and were in some degrce affected. ‘Ie Earl of Chestertield 
thanked me; and said, ‘Sir, I wil not tell you, what I shall tell 
others, how I approve of you;' or words to that purpose. At 
last Lord Bolingbroke came to hear; sat like an Archbishop ; 
and- was pleased to say, J had ‘done great justice to the Divine 
Attributes in my discourse.’ Soon afterwards her Ladyship re- 
moved to town; where I preached generally twice a week to 
very brilliant audiences.” In October that year he visited Scotland 
for the third time. In 1750 he went to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
to wait on the Countess of Huntingdon, who had been ill; 
and, in his way thither, had “a most comfortable interview, 
at Northampton, with Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Hervey, and two 
pious Clergymen of the Church of England, both known to the 
learned world by their valuable writings.” After a long course of 
peregrination, his fortune increased, as his fame extended among: 
his followers; and, after preaching for a short time in Long 
Acre chapel, where ‘he met all sorts of opposition and difficul- 
ties," he began, May LO, 1750, to build a new Chapel at Totten- 
hamcourt-road; which he opened on the 7th of November; and 
continued during that winter to preach commonly in it about 
fifteen times in every week; and here, and at the Tabernacle 
near Moorfields, with the help of some assistants, he continued 
for several years, attended by very crowded congregations, and 
quitting the kingdom only occasionally. Besides the Tabernacle 
and Chapel already mentioned, by being chaplain to the Countess 
of Huntingdonghe was connccted with two other religious meet- 
ings, one the celebrated Chapel at Bath, which he opened in 
July 1765, and the other at Tunbridge, chiefly erected under 
that Lady’s patronage. America, however, which always en- 
gaged much of his attention, was destined to close his eyes; and 
he diced at Newberry, about 40 miles trom Boston in New Eng. 
land, Sept. 30, 1769. His disorder was 2 violent asthma, which 
in a few hours put a perio@ to his life, in the 56th year of his 
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press, repeated editions were called for, both in this 
and in the following year *. 

A Dissertation, “De Viti, Scriptis, et Aftate 
Hesiodi,” by Dr. Robinson, prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of Hesiod, in 4to. of this work there were 
three different-sized Papers; and of the largest only 
ten copies were printed; which accounts for their 
extreme scarcity, and the enormous price for which 
a copy has been sometimes sold. 

A new edition of “ A View of the Present State 
of Scotland-}, in regard to the Tenures and Slavish 
Dependencies of the Subjects of that Part of North 
Britain. In a Memorial drawn up by William 
Logan, Esq. a Scotish Gentleman ;”  8vo, 
“Carmen Epinicium Augustissime: Russorum 
Imperatrici sacrum ;” a small poem, by Mr. Mait- 
taire, printed only for private use. °° 

“ Concio ad Clerum Londinensem, Maii 30, 
17375 4 Josepho Roper bee 

“ An Enquiry into the Natural Right of Mankind 
to debate freely concerning Religion, wherein the 
Maxims advanced by several late Writers upon this 
Subject are examined; by a Gentleman of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Maxima queque dubja sunt. 1737,” 8vo; 
beautifully printed; is mentioned by Mr. Clarke in 
such 2 manner § as to shew that Mr. Bowyer had 


reader is referred to the Memoirs of him by the Rev. Dr. Gillies ; 
and toa collection of his « Sermons, Tracts, and Letters,” which 
were published after his death, in six volumes, Svo. 

* I find but one printed Sermon of an earlier date; ‘ The 
Nature and Necessity of a new Birth in Christ; a Sermon preached 
at Bristol in September 1737;” sold by C. Rivington, 8vo, 

+ First printed in 1733. 

} See p, 46, 

§ “* T did not apprehend, by your former letter? that I was ta 
read this Essay upon the Freedom of Debate either as Critick or 
Corrector ; and now I have not leisure to set seriously to it till 
after next week. The Author, whoever he is, is master both of 
himself and the subject ; but general taste is so uncertain a 
thing, who can judge of it? Ithink he is sometimes too dif- 
fuse, and sometimes tod methodical ; here keeping to the strict- 
ness of demonstration, and there leavng the argument for the 
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paid a particular attention to it. . The copy-right of 
this volume was regularly assigned over to him by 
the author (Mr. Henry pain *) with an-express 
permission to alter it as he thought proper; a liberty 
which, I believe, he exercised Gent heli. 

A new edition of Dr. Grey’s “ Memoria Technica.” 

The first part (164 pages in folio) of “The History 
and Antiquities of the County of Northampton 4,” 


advantage to its sale, On the right side of the question, a book 
must be excellently well written in all respects to be generally 
read; when one with half the sense or spirit on the other shall 
succeed much better. I wish it much success, and think it de- 
serves it. There are some little particularities in expression, 
which I do not so well like ; p- 274, 1.3, ‘ with some Index 
expurgatorius ;’ scavee English. Ibid. 1.7, ‘a book not near so 
bold as the Grounds and Reasons and the Moderator.—I de net 
understand that sentence clearly—I suppose it should be, or the 
Moderator ; the comma is wanting. P.276, ‘ The Heidlebergh's 
Catechismus,'—why not The Heidlebergh Catechism? The duse 
burgh’s Confessio would sound odd.—Who is your author?” : 

Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, 173'7. 

* Who died March 18, 1761. ; 

+ This valuable work was first projected, and begun in the 
year 1719, by John Bridges, esq. of Barton Segrave, near Ket~: - 
tering, a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, solicitor to the Custorns 1695, 
and a commissioner in 1711; cashier of Excise 1715, a governor 
of Bridewell and Bethlem hospitals; and F.S.A. 1718; a man in 
the highest degree qualified to direct such an undertaking, of 
sound judgment, various and extensive learning, and equal skill 
and diligence in the investigation of Antiquities; who properly 
commenced his career by a personal visitation of every parish in 
the County. We have it from the authority of a brother Anti- 
quary, Browne Willis, that he expended several thousand pounds 
on this pursuit; and the transcripts thus collected extended te 
wards of 30 volumes in folio. His practical attention to his 
profession was probably prevented by the prospect of a private 
fortune, and the lucrative places which he enjoyed; but some 
eminent writers, and particularly Hearne, have borne very hans 
ourable testimgny to his knowledge, and professed themselves 
indebted to his friendly communications. About 1665 he pur- 
chased the manor of Barton Segrave (History of Northampton. 
shire, vol. Il. p. 218); and died, at his chambers in Lincoln’a 
Inn, March 16, 1723-4; after having, by his last will, dated 
Aug. 8, 1723, directed all his books and MSS. to bésbld, and 
out'of the sale 5002. to his brothers Nathaniel and Ralph. He 
excepted such MSS. as relaged to his intended History of Norths 


amptonshire, with all brass plates, prints, or draughts, relating 
to 
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by: that- able Antiquary John Bridges, Esq. of 
Barton Segrave, near Kettering, who spent many 


to. be committed to such person or persons as should be thought 
proper to carry on that design, and to be kept locked up in a distinct 
press and boxes. His collection of books was so judicious, that 
the catalogue of his library (sold after his death by Cock, during 
9%-daya, each day in two parts, which produced 40001.) is still 
retained. as valuable by every Collector. To the Catalogue was 
prefixed a print by A. Motte, of an oak felled, and this motto, 
Bpvos wgsons was avnp EvaAueras —an affecting memento te the 
collectors of great libraries, who cannot or do not leavé them to 
some public accessible, repository. The prints and books of 
prints; containing a fine collection ef Hollar’s Works, Nanteuil’s, 
‘and Morin’s heads, the antient agd modern statues, buildings 
and ruins, &c. together with three famous MSS. mentioned in 
the’ last page of the printed Catalogue of books, were sold by 
Cock, March 24, 1725. To this latter sale, Humphrey Wanley 
alindes (see vol. I. p. 93.) A portrait of Mr. Bridges, taken by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller in 1706, was engraved by Vertue in 1726 ; 
and in the church of Barton Segrave he is thus recorded : 
: “ Jonannem Bripces, Armig. 
Literarum et Literatoruia amantissimum, 
ingenti Librorum supellectili superbientem, 
et quedam de patriis Antiquitatibus 
cooptantem, 
placuit D.O.M. 
in pulverem et terram diruere, 
ubi omnia illa pereunt. 
Natus Binfieldie in agro Berk. 
Mortalitatis exuvias deposuit apud Hospit. Lincoln, 
anno Salutis 1724, ztatis 58, 
Hoe marmor sepulchrale 
Brook Bridges propriis sumptibus 
poni curavit, A.D, 1753.” 


“The Northamptonshire MSS, were (by his brother William, 
Secretary of the Stamp-office) put into the hands of Mr. Gibbons, 
stationer and law-bookseller, at the Middle Temple-gate; who 
circulated proposals for a subscription, and engaged Dr. Samuel 
Jebb, a learned physician at Stratford, in Essex, to prepare Jt 
for publication in numbers, ‘The first number, printed in abel 
four years after, was succeeded by a second, n&king together 
160 pages, and containing the hundreds of Fawsley, Wardon, 
arid Norton, with views of Daventry church and priory (now 
both pulled down), and Catesby monastery. Four pages more 
(containing the rectory of Green’s Norton, alias Norton Davy, 
in the deanry of Brackley) were printed off as the beginning of a 
third mumticr. These, with all the papers in Mr. Bowyer’ 
Hanis, were delivered in 1742 to Mit Gibbons; who afte wands 
becoming a bankrupt, the subscriptions could not be recovered, 
and the work woe disenatinned The omatoct navt nf the chien. 
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years in collecting materials, and spared no expence 
in surveying every parish, &c. Seven thousand 


which had been engraved (from accurate drawings made by the 
famous Tillemans, who was paidaguineaaday, and by other artists) 
were dispersed and sold, and few only were afterwards reoovered, 
Toms the engraver had several; and Mr. Rawlinson 
ten, now in the Bodleian Library. Mr. New, F.8.A, had im. 
pressions of 20, and Dr. Ducarel of i6. Some views of Peter- 
borough minster, &e. were in the hands of Mr. Bathurst, book- 
seller, as specimens. Many unengraved drawings, with the map 
of the county nearly finished by Thomas Eayre of Kettering, were 
in 1749 in the possession of Mr. Bridges’s executor, the Rev, 
Brooke Bridges, of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, rector of 
Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. In the MS library of the late 
Marquis of Lansdown (No. 752) were, “‘ Topographical Notes of. 
Parishes in Northamptonshire, collected for the Use of Joha 
Bridges, Esq. of Barton Segrave, in that County;” and alsa 
(No. 772, 773.) “ More particular Enquiries, containing an 
Account of 32 Parishes in Northamptonshire, collected for John 
Bridges, Esq. 1719-20," 2 vols. 4to. (which are now in the Ii 
of the British Museum). But the greater part of the collections 
remained with Dr. Jebb, who had received little or no compen+ 
sation for his labour ; till, in 1755, the gentlemen of the County 
very spiritedly took up the business. The late excellent William 
Cartwright, of Aynho, esq. one of the County-members, advanced 
money to satisfy Dr. Jebb, and obtained possession of the MSS. ; 
and a Committee was formed, of which Sir Thomas Cave was 
chairman, for the express purpose of conducting the publication. 
At an Assize-meeting, 1755, the Rev. Peter Whalley of Courteen- 
hall, and Mr. Benjamin Buckler, of All Souls (afterwards D. D. 
and keeper of the archives at Oxford) a gentleman of abilities 
and general erudition, attended; and Sir Thomas Cave recom-= 
mended Dr. Ducarel. The general sense of the Committee was 
in favour of Mr. Buckler (who was to have had 600l. for his 
trouble); and at the ballot Mr. Whalley had 5, Mr. Buckler had 4, 
and Dr. Ducarel 3 votes. The Committee were, Sir Edward Isham, 
and Sir Thomas Cave, barts.; William Cartwright, Charles C: 
ton, Ambrose Isted, and John Palmer, esqrs.; Rev. Dr. Grey, 
Dr. Stonehouse, Rev. Messrs. Lockwood, Lye, Willes, and Wha 
gof Ecton. Mr. Buckler, after perusal, declined the work ag 
6 complicateg. The materials were then entrusted to Mri: 
Whalley; by whom the compilation was formed, except what 
Dr. Jebb had drawn up, which wanted correction, as the whole 
did enlargement in biographical and other articles.» The fist 
164 pages were reprinted, and comprised in 150, exclusive of 
Sutton hundred, introduced before that of Norton. ' The first. 
volume appeared in 1762, and the first *part of the<second 44 
1769; when a new delay agose, from the deaths of Sir THomag 
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copies of his Proposals for printing the book 
(which were on a whole sheet, with red letters in 


barts. The work stopped at the University press at Oxford seven 
years; -and Mr. Prince, being considerably out of pocket, applied 
te the gentlemen of the County at the Assizes, when it was re- 
aumed.mnder a new Committee, and brought toa final issue. It was 
announced in January 1791 for delivery, as soon as Mr. Ayscough 
ceuld prepare the index ; which occasioned a delay of near nine 
months, during which it acquired several additional plates, and 
Mr. Faden’s general map, with the latest corrections; and was 
@elivered to the subscribers at the original price of four guineas, 
Vel 1, contains 12 plates, and a large map ; vol. II. 26 plates, 
In this number 38 are included five or six new ones, given just 
befpre: publication. Those of Fotheringhay and Luffwick were 
eontributed by J. Nichols; who, jointly with Mr. Dash of Ket- 
tering, gave also the plate of Northamptonshire Tokens. A 
large collection of original drawings by Tillemans, Eayre, and 
others, lay for some time at Mr, Payne’s, at the Mews-gate, with 
4 catalogue, for the inspection of those who might be disposed 
to-contribute plates of their seats, or of any venerable remains 
of antiquity. Of all these a list is given in Gent. Mag. vol. LXE. 
Pp. 1129.-—-Mr. Whalley deserves every praise for arranging this 
wass of materials during the laborious engagement of superin- 
tending the grammar-school of Christ's Hospital. His retire- 
ment to the living of Horley in Surrey, in the gift of the gover 
nors of that Hospital, gave him leisure to complete it ; but an 
unfortunate derangement of his affairs, and the inattention of 
the gentlemen of the County, delayed it from 1779 (at the close 
of which year it was actually promised for publication) till 1791. 
Though we are Icft, however, to regret that a parochial visita- 
tion had not been repeated previous to the publication, as much 
information might certainly have been added ; yet, under all dis- 
advantages, Mr. Bridges's History of Northamptonshire is a 
maodel to all County Historians; and it is heartily to be wished 
that some Native may be found, heir to his skill and public spirit, 
and meet with due encouragement to continue the labours of 
Mr. Bridges.: I have many materials for the purpose; which should 
not be withheld from any one qualified for the task. 

William Bridges, esq. secretary to the Stamp-office, married 
Martha daughter of Robert Hart, of Brill, co. Berks, esq. by 
whom he had one son, John Bri , esq, of Barton Segrave ; 
whe married Margaretta Horton of Gumley, and died in July 
1. 

+ Peter Whalley was born Sept. 2, 1722, at Rugby, in the county 
@ Warwick, although his father, Richard Whalley, was of an 
aetient Northamptonshire family. He was admitted at Merchant 
Beylors school, in London, January the 10th, 1731; whence, on 
Sune 11, 1740, he was elected scholat of St. John’s college, Ox~ 
ferd, and three years after admitted fellow. After quitting the 
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the title-page) were circulated in 1735, and sixteen 
hundred and fifty more in 1737*; the subscription: 
four guineas. ous : 


“ Wotton’s Short View + of George Hickes's 
Grammatical, Critical, and Archeological Treasury 


1766 he applied to the Corporation of London, to succeed Dr? 
Birch in the rectory of St. Margaret Pattens; and in his address 
to them said, “1 have neither curacy nor lectureship, but a small 
country vicarage, whose clear annual income is under seventy 
pounds, and which, if 1 merit your indulgence, will be necessarily 
void,” He obtained this rectory Feb, 5, that year; and afterwards 
added to it the vicarage of Horley in Surrey. He took the de- 
gree of B.C. L. Jan. 29, 1768; and in the October following was 
chosen master of the grammar-schowl of Christ's Hospital, which 
he resigned in 1776, but afterwards accepted that of St. Olave,: 
and acted as a justice of the peace in the Borough. He was the 
author of, 1, “An Essay on the Manner of writing History, Lond 
1746,” Svo, containing 28 pages; 2. “An Enquiry into the Léarn- 
ing of Shakspeare, with Remarks on several Passages of his Plays, 
1748,” 8vo; 3. “A Vindication of the Evidences and Authenticity’ 
of the Gospels from the Objections of the late Lord Bolingbroke, 
in his Letters on the Study of History, 1753,” Svo; 4. “An Edition: 
of the Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes, 1756,” 7 vols. 8vo; which 
he had long since revised, and prepared for a new edition (the’ 
materials tor which passed into the hands of Mr. Waldron, the 
ingenious continuator of “ The Sad Shepherd, 1783.") 5. “ A’ 
Sermon preached at St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, on the Fast= 
day, Feb. 17, 1758,” 8vo; 6. ‘The Institution of Public Chari« 
ties; a Sermon preached at Christ's Hospital, Sept. 21, 1763,’ 
before the Governors of the several Royal Hospitals, 1763,” 4t0; 
7. “ Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul's, May 17; 
1770,” 4to. Mr, Whalley was also author of a Copy of Verses 
prefixed to Hervey’s ‘* Meditations ;” and, before he went abroad, 
took in subscriptions, at a guinea each, for a quarto History: of 
the several Royal Hospitals of London. wn 
* I mention the number of Proposals that were printed, as at’ 
that period an extraordinary circumstance ; and the more so, as’ 
scarcely any of them are now to be met with. After repeated: 
inquiries, ] have never seen a single copy of them. a 
art “ Dr. Wotton’s ‘ Conspectus brevis’ was translated inte 
English by Mr4Shelton for his own improvement, and published! 
to shew that one of his Majesty's Justiccs of the Peace may havé’ 
sense and a taste for learning, Farther use of the publication we: 
Know net; for those who seek-after this or any other sort of 
knowledge will have recourse to the originals.” Mr. Rowe Mores® 
— Mf. Clarke says, ‘$1 am so 1auch surprized at the atchievement 
of your friend in Suffolk, that‘ know not what to say to it. He 
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of the antient Northern Languages; with some 
Notes, by a Lover of the antient Northern Literature, 


give him a considerable figure among his Brethren of the Quorum, 
and shew that he was acquainted with our Jaws in their first ori- 
ginal, and able to take them, as Ralpho did first matter, all 
alone, before one rag of form was on. I believe Dr. Wotton never 
thought of making any improvements to this work, and might 
possibly believe that it wanted none. He made a present of it 
to Dr. Hickes, as a compliment for the great pains he had taken 
in opening a way to the Northern Literature. I have some let- 
ters of Dr. Hickes's by me; but J think none of them worth 
printing ; besides, they have all of them some little private affairs 
not worth communicating to the publick. Dr, Hickes took care 
of the impression; and the notes (which I believe is a secret) are 
all his, except those upon the Saxon coins by Mr. Thwaites, 
This Dr. Hickes had no mind to have known, that it might not 
look too much like puffing ; and therefore they have been gene- 
rally quoted for Dy. Wotton’s, as in Waterland’s « History of the 
Athanasian Creed,” p. 129, second edition. By this you will see, 
that Dr. Wotton could never think of any additions to this work 3 
it was carefully examined by the author of the Thesaurus, and made 
such as he would have it; a little sketch of his design, to raise 
the curiosity of the reader to farther inquiries, or {as you would 
say in the Trade) to call-in customers. It would be of no use to 
let your friend in Suffolk be acquainted with this secret, who 
perhaps would like “the work never the better for thinking Dr. 
Hickes had such a hand in it. As to the question about Juries, 
Dr. Hickes (as you know) had taken much pains to shew that 
compurgators and juries did (as he expresses it) toto celo differre ; 
and for no other reason that I can see, but because juries were 
antiently used in Scandinavia, and were in some respects dif- 
ferently modeled from the old compurgators ; but I still think, 
that the Welsh laws have a manifest agreement between them in 
80 many particulars, that the original of juries must be accounted 
for in that manner. It is of no use to enquire, whether the cus- 
tom of using compurgators had its original from the civil or the 
canon law. That, from the seventh century downwards, com- 
purgators were universally made use of wherever the feudal law 
prevailed, is very evident from those laws mentioned in Ina’s laws 
693, and in Lothaire and Edric’s 673; (see Feud. lib. I. tit. iv. 
Mect. 2. and tit. x. and tit. xxvi. sect.1.) And what is more 
observable in these laws, the number of comfurgators is ex- 
pressly fixed to twelve; Dabitur ei defensio cum duodecim sacra+ 
mentalibus. And the same number was frequently introduced 
among all those nations whose laws were formed upon the feudal 
customs, as Lombards, Alemans, &c, But the Saxons, thinking 
it not so reasonable that the same numier of compurgators 
should be necessary in all cases, ordered that the NuMBER 
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and an Appendix to the Notes, faithfully and intirely 
translated into English from the Latin Originals, 


si se purgare audeat, faciat hoc x11 ministris regis. Si quis autem 
ministrum incuset, qui minoris cognationis [i.e. conditionis] : sit 
quam minister rezis, purgabit se per xx sui equales, et unum regis 
ministrum [i.e. duodecim sacramentalibus inferioris ordinis}. Et 
ita in QUALIBET LITE que major est quatuor mancutis, (i.e. soli- 
dis 24.) Leg. Sax. p. 47, sect.3. If the thing in question, or 
the damage sustained, was valued at above four marks, then 
twelve compurgators were necessary; if not, a less number were 
sufficient. And, to guard more effectually against fraud and 
perjury, the Saxons introduced two sorts of compurgators to 
determine the same question, called the greater and lesser oath. 
How this was, is indeed not fully explained in what remains of 
the Saxon constitutions; but among the Welsh, who had the 
same custom, it is very clear. The greater oath consisted of 
compurgators who were gentlemen ; the lesser oath, of compur- 
gators of ordinary condition, Their number was generally the 
same, but the nature of their oath different; the gentlemen were 
to swear that the defendant's oath appear to them most proba+ 
ble; the common people, that they believed the defendant's true; 
and with this most remarkable difference, that the oath of the 
lesser compurgators, unless all their number agreed in it, was of 
no force; but the oath of the greater compurgators was valid if a 
Majority of their number agreed in it. ‘There was therefore 
among these compurgators almogt every custom that is remark- 
able among our grand and petty juries. ‘They were called so, 
not from the number of the jurors, or the nature of their office, 
but from the condition of the persons who served in them; their 
verdict or oath was exactly correspondent to that of the juries 
now in use; -for, in the verdict of a petty jury, all of them must 
be agreed; but the grand jury can accuse or acquit the party, 
though all of them should not agree in their opinion. Whi 
therefore must the original of juries be ascribed to William.the 
Conqueror? or what did he do that could entitle him to be the 
author of them? Why he fixed them to the number xn, and 
not less; for grand juries are now (I believe) always more than 
twelve. [Delatoria excedat duodecim quoties Judici placuerit ; 
non autem’ geficiat, ut in quibusdam aliis juratis inquisitoriis.} 
Was not twélye (or more than twelve) frequently, though not 
constantly, the number of compurgators in the Saxon times? 
and was it not @he original number in the old feudal laws? But 
the Normans, though by no means the authors of this custom, 
. acted very politicly in the management of it. Compurgators 
(for any thing that appears to the contrary) might be any per- 
sons of a proper rank, whom the defendant could procure to 
appear and swear for him. This did not so well answer the 
Norman purposes in their first settlements here; the Saxons 
would have succeeded mu@h better in their civil disputes with 
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by Maurice Shelton,’ of Barningham hall in the 
Cane of Suffolk, esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices 


defendant's finding his compurgators had continued ; they were 
therefore from this period placed in the nomination of the Crown, 
and by that means the Normans had a greater influence upon 
them. This I take to be the true state of the case with regard | 
to juries. Juries and sacramentales are not supposed to be ex- 
actly the same, but only us father and son, of one original; and 
as to Welsh antiquitics, they only help to clear some of our 
antient customs with relation to compurgators, and make us 
understand their office better; they prove nothing as to the 
point itself. Spelman’s observations about the different extent 
of power in grand and petty juries, is a mistake; there is now 
no such difference, whatever there was in his time, As to the 
compurgators being provided, or summoned by the defendant, + 
it is of no moment; they tried the cause, just as our juries do, 
i,¢, it was determined by their oath or verdict. What Dr. Wood 
says may be very true, that he knows no law that obliges a grand 
juror to be a freeholder 5 yct I believe they are always gentlemen, 
though by no other law now, but antient and perpetual usage. 
{See p. 160.] Juries in an assize upon a Writ of Right were 
always liberi homines. (Glanv. Lit. c.11. Lix. ©. 7. vol. LL. p. 7.) 
But Dr. Hickes's account of them is certainly very wrong: In ea 
maxime differunt [i.e. compurgatores et juratores] quod numerus 
compurgaterum incertus erat, ut qui augeri solebat pro rei vel 
causa que agebatur momento; et pro numero consacramentalium 
qui jurabant compurgatio majus vel minus sacramentun dictum est, 
[Diss. Epist. p.35.] The tirst part of this account is plainly 
confuted by the Saxon jaws, and the latter by the Welsh. And 
it is ridiculous to look for our customs among the old planters 
of Scandinavia, where there is no sort of history before the tenth 
century, when we can so readily account for these customs from’ 
the feudal laws. [Hialmar. And Feudal Laws first written 
under Fred. I. A.D. 1153.] [think it is high time to dismiss 
the juries; but, before I have done with Dr. Hickes, I think you 
might take notice that his fixing the Saxon pound always at ix 
shillings, and the shilling always at v pence, is undoubtedly a 
mistake. Silver in the Saxon times was not always of the same 
value: when it was the highest, v pence made a shilling, and 
xuvut shillings a pound; when it was lower, rv.pence made a 
shilling, and zx shillings a pound. The weight of the penny 
was probably the same in both cases, but the value lessened in 
the latter ; and as the weight of their penny was not diminished, 
there was no other method of accommodating it to the value of 
silver, but by raising or lessening the value of the penny. Unless 
this different proportion of the penny to the shilling be allowed 
of, the computations of money in the Saxon laws cannot be ac~ 
counted for. Bishop Fleetwood {Chron. Pret. p.29}, to remove 
this difficulty, was for altering the tcxt of the laws; but, with- 
out taking so unwarrantable a liberty, altering the value of the 
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of the. Peace for the said County, &c. Author - 


of-the First Edition. To which are added, by 
the same Translator, other curious and proper 
Notes for a farther Hlustration of the Text; a short 
Appendix of Notes of Correction, &c. and a Dedi- 


penny clears all the difficulties. This might be another note 
upon p. 61, of the Conspectus,” 
: Letter from Mr, Clarke to Mr, Bowyer, without date. 
* Neither of the genthmen (p. 159) write with that clearness 
and precision that they would have done, if they had really been 
right. As to gentlemen, I have been told that the late Sir Gregory 
Page had three East India bonds of 00,0001, each. I suppose 
if he had had no title, nor an inch of freehold, but lived in hired 
houses suited to his fortune, nobody would have questioned his 
gentility, or doubted his fimess for being on a grand jury; and 
as to freemen, they may be totally different from freeholders, 
though the confusion of them is very common. The excellent 
Dr. Burn (Westm. p. 21), describing ‘a set of tenants in pure 
villenage, who were bound to the lord, as members of, and an- 
nexed to, the manor, and usually sold with the farm to which 


they belonged’ (cum eorwn corporibus et eornum sequelis is the . 


very term, now applicd only to cattle, as a mare or cow with its 
follower, i.e. the young one), adds, ‘ It was in contradiction to 
these, that the others [tenants] were called free; which observa- 


tion ought especially to be noted, otherwise we shall fall into’ 


great confusion in abundance of instances; for wherever free 
men, free tenants, ay free holders are mentioned of old time, by 
these are not to be understood what we now call free holders, 
but only that they were not villans or bondmen. AT! our mili- 
tary ancestors within (he several customary manors are styled free 
tenants, but the land= were not free hold {to them] according to 
the modern acceptation of the word.’ The same learned writer, 
p. U5, transcribes from Littleton the form of performing homage, 
which was the most honourable [%. e. the least dishonourable} 
service, and most humble service of reverence, that a free tenant 
can do to his lord, &e. &c. &c. Fealty was a much lower cere- 
mony, and yet done by a free tenant, &c. &c. Sce the form in 
the same place. It is probable, from the universality of these 


tenures formerly, that if these free tenants (who had sworn fealty , 


to their lord) had been thereby disqualitied from appearing on 
grand juries, that no grand jury could ever have been composed, 


as people of all rfaks hold under one another. Witness the King - 


of Scotland to our King for the earldom of Cumberland, and our 
King to France for Normandy. We now, therefore, see that 
homines might he liberi, though they performed homage and fealty 
to others for their lands, and might not necessarily have an inch 
of freehold of their own; yet they were probably capable of being 
on juries of anykind. In general, the liberi homines would possess 
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cation to the Right Honourable James Reynolds, esq. 
Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer 
at Westminster. The second edition*, with emen- 
dations and large additions, -besides a-Preface and 
a getieral Index, by the same Translator.” This 
volume (“useful to Divines, Lawyers, Historians, 
Antiquaries, and all Lovers of Polite Learning”) was 
beautifully printed, in a large quarto, on a fine Genoa 

per, “adorned with Cuts, artfully engraven by 

Zeorge Vertue. Price bound 10s.” : 


* The first edition was in a single Svo volume of only 179 pages, 
printed for C. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown in St. Paul's 
ehurch-yard, 1718. Both editions are anonymous.—“ If this se- 
cond edition takes better with the world than the first, so as to run 
off with a quick sale, the Author intends to, offer in due time, 

- in some of the best newspapers, Proposals for! printing by sub- 
scription (and without one he wilt not‘undertake it) an English 
Translation of Dr. Hickes’s Epistolaiy Dissertation to the late 
famous Lawyer Sir Bartholomew Shower; a piece that ought to 
be recommended to the perusal of all gentlemen and laywycrs, 
antiquaries, and historians, in that there is to be found in it 
agreat deal of good learning, on the antiquities of the laws of 

‘land, wrote on purpose for the honour of our laws, and for 
the use of the professors of it; and if the Auther should meet 
with proper encouragement for the rtaking of it, he pro- 
miseth tq perform it with the utmost fidelity and «ccuracy.”, 

St. James's Evening Post, Sept. 22, 1737. sen 

T have now before me an autograph of Mr. Shelton, affixed to, 
a formal discharge for ever to Mr. Bowyer,’ “ for all manner of 
books, papers, and preparations thereof, now or latelyin. his custody.” 

“+ An anonymovs octavo print by Mr. Vander Gucht is su- 
perscribed, in the hand-writing of T. Martin, “ Maurice Shel- 

‘ton, of Barningham, Suffolk. Arms in a circle, Azure, a cross 
Or; supporters, two talbots; crest, a Saracen’s head ;. motto, 

© Re vodute, and Thoh.—This print was prefixed | the second 
edition of Mr. Shelton’s “ Essay on Nobility, in 2 vd vo. “Lon- 





don, printed for the Author, 1720." 

_ -Barningham hall was purchased by the Duke of Grafton, from 

Maurice Shelton (the last of a family ‘which, by Blonieficld’s 

History. of Norfolk, appears to have been many years of eminence’ 

in that county). His tomb in Shelton church 4s tlius inscribed : 

. Here lies the body of Maurice Shelton, Esq. 
late of Barningham-haill in Suffolk; ~ 
the last Male Heir of his Family ; 
died the 31st of May, 1749; 
: : aged 65 years.” . 

He iad. been twice married. The first wife was buried in Barn. 

ingham church; the second..(Who -sutvived.. bith) -in’ Coney, 

Weston church. Bey paca ata 
“AG 
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“An Epistle, to Mr. Pope, in Anésheroieksi “ fBy 


A Practical Grammar of the English Tongue> 
or, a rational and’ easy Introduction to speaking: and, 
writing English correctly and propeily : peculiarly: 
adapted to the Nature and Genius of the Language, 
and free from the ‘hard and unecessary Termis? of 
the-Latin Rudiments. The whole treated-:of, ig: 
expressive Terms and familiar Style, and. in the. 
most natural and instructive Method, viz. ‘that: of. 
Question and Answer. Designed for the Use of 
Schools; and, though calculated chiefly for the 
Use of the Fair Sex, and such as require only an. 
English Education, may yet be an useful Foundation 
for those whg.are designed for higher Studies:. By: 
William Lotghton, Schoolmaster at Kensington. 
The second edition, with improvements, in a ‘neat 

~ pocket volume,” beautifully printed on a good paper 
and large character-f.” 

“ A new and accurate’Method of delineating” alf’ 

the Parts of the different. Orders in Architecture;: 


* Thomas Catesby, lord Paget, son of Henry first Earl ‘of 
‘Uxbridge, by Mary, daughter and coheir to Thomas Catesby, esq: 
of Whiston in Northamptonshire. He was M.P. for Stafford; 
1714 and 1722; lord of the bed-chamber to the Prince ‘of 
Wales; and, on his accession to the throne as George II, was 
continued in. the same post. He died at Drayton, near Uxbridge, 
in January 1742, about 18 months before his father; so that he 
is to be regavdci} as one of those” presumptive Peers whom Lord 
O#ford has <* called up by writ.” He was author of “ An Essay 
on ‘human Life,” in verse, 1734, Svo. (of which the éhird edition 
was in 1736, 8vo. and 12mo.); of “Some Reflections 

‘ ppon the AdMinistration of Government, 1740;” and of other 
poems and essays, all which he collected into’ one volume, 89, 
1741, but printed only a few copies to give away. “Of this Cél- 
lection, now become extremely rare; Mr. Bindley possesses” di 

» Copy... See Parkg edition of the Royal and Noble Authors, 
vol! IV. p. 178. 

+ Price 1s. 6d. bound, with allowances to schoo!-masters, and’ 
those who buy a‘number : now read with universal approbation, 
and is thé bést and cheapest of its kind. 

_ Universal Spectator, Feb, 26, 1736-7: 
he “« The Progress of Language, a Poetical Essay; to Mr. Wil- 
‘Ham Loughton, School-mastes at Kensington, on his Practical 
Graigmar of the English ae Gent, Mag, vol. IX. p.655-, 


bys 
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by Means of a well-contrived, and most easily- 
managed Instrument; whereon the just Proportions 
of the principal Members, and of their several Parts, 
are so disposed, as wholly to avoid the Difficulty of 
the Fractional Parts that usually attend these Opera- 
tions. Englished from the original Itahan of Ottavio 
Revesi Bruti, by Thomas Malie, Gent., In folio, 
illustrated with 51 Copper Plates, and dedicated to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Burlington. 
Printed for Fletcher Gyles, over-against Gray’s-Inn, 
Holborn; and ‘Fhomas. Heath, Mathematical-In- 
strument Maker, next the Fonntain-Tavern in the 
Strand.—N. 3. There are a few printed on large 
paper for the Curious.” 

® “ Bibliotheca Ratclifiana,” a single sheet. 


On the 27th of December, 1737 *, Mr. Bowyer 
lost his father, at the age of 74; and it is evident, 
from his scattered papers-}-, that he severely felt the 
affliction ;_ applying to hinself the beautiful apo- 
trophe of Aneas to Anchises : ‘ 
“ Hic me, pater optime, fessum 
Deseris, heu! tentis nequicquam erepte periclis.” 

His friend Mr. Clarke, on this melancholy event, 
again addressed to him an excellent letter of sym- 
pathy and consolation : 

© DEAR SIR, - Uckfield, 1708. 

“ T saw lately, by mere accident, in the news- 
papers, that Mr. Bowyer was dead {; and am very 

* In the July of the same year, he had Jost his aunt Dawks 
(widow of the well-known printer of Dawks's News-Letter), who 
made him her executor. She was buried at Low Leyton, and 
left some small legacy to a number of poor old women there ; 
and 51. to the poor of St. Andrew Wardrobe, 

+ In one of these, endorsed “Cash laid out, 1737-6, after the 
death of my father, who Jeft no will, but given by W. B. his son, 
chiefly at his own diseretion,” it appears that Mr. Bowyer gave 
1901, to Mr. Wallis, who had married his only sister; and 20/. 
to Mr. Bettenbam, who had imarried his half-sister. He also paid 
Mr. Wallis 20/..4s. for mourning rings; and the funeral ex- 
ences were 371. 105. at that time no small sum. 

$ In a former letter, dated Dec. 14, 1737, Mr. Clarke: says, 
« Though | have said nothing to you since your first melancholy 

ga account 
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sensible of the great concern that you are under 
upon that account. It is a natural, I believe I 
might say, a desirable infirmity ; they who feel no 
affliction at the loss of their friends, can have had 
no pleasure in the enjoyment of them. A person 
whom you have been so long used to look upon 
with love and reverence must, at bidding you fare- 
well for ever, raise some sorrowful sentiments, not 
to be casily suppressed. IT .wish it was my good 
fortune to have an opportunity of being with you 
upon this occasion. Not that I could be of the 
least use, or could say any thing which you have not 
heard and thought of in a much better manner a 
thousand times before. But I should like to tind 
you so much alone, to see you planning out new 
scenes of life, or pleasing yourself with the prospects 
of those that will succeed when life is over—Dliny 
has observed upon the loss of one of his old friends 
(I do not remember wham), ‘That nothing thatthe 









account of Mr. Bowyer’s illness, yet T have been but too sensible 
of the cancern and anxiety it must give you. My own fears have 
taught me, in a nearer relation, what yours must have suggested 
upon such an ocension. Mr. Bowyer's couiplaints are such as are 
most probably incurable; and at his age the strongest of us must 
expect something that will place us among the incuvables. Nor 
do T think that alone, unl I wita great pain, to be 
one of the most. afHicting 
— « For evils that are known, 
There's certain remedy; tor doubt, there's none.” 
When we are taking leave of our friends, we are apt to look 
upon then in the tendercst light that our relation to them can 
place us: we consider the value of our loss, without reflecliing 
upon the miseries we have hal in not Josing it much sooner, It 
is good-nature that makes us fcel our afflictions nauch sharper ; 
and it nmst be good sense, or, what is much better, good prin- 
ciples of Religion, that inust teach us how to bear them. Your 
friends will be pgrsuaded that you are already in the hands of 
the very best comforters; and I dare say, if we should wish that 
vour son should not Jose his futher till he was as well prepared 
for it, you-would think it a very friendly and affectionate wish ; 
and surely such an event as you think your son ought not to 
make too great an affliction of, should be looked upon with the 


same evenness of mind by you. I wish all-of you happy in one 
eres edad Re coy acs Bue Ten | eau aaratne Meek wal I bietia le Gh nak cae Bical bare 
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had ‘ever heard or read upon such occasions could 
give him any relief; his sorrow was superior to all 
usual _consolations.-—Though I am always a little 
‘apt to suspect the sentiments of such professed wits, 
as not quite sincere, .rather delicate than just; yet, 
if the observation was trne, it must be carried no 
farther than the first natura! impressions ;_ nothin: 
new that could be said could have more weight with 
him than what had been said tea thousand times 
ever. 1 own there is something in the glitter of a 
new thought, like that of a new coin; it of course 
éatches our attention for some moments, and we 
view it perhaps in two or three different lights ; 
but, when that is over, we lay no more value upon 
4, or believe that it has really any more weight, 
than the coins of former princes: it is just so with 
‘our thoughts; they may lose somethmg of’ their 
lustre, by being given and taken so often upon 
corfimon occasions, but their real value is the same. 
“Tam writing this at Mr. Llove’s ; a visit that 
of late always gives me some concern: he wears 
apace, declines visibly; i.¢. he is doing the very 
thing that we must all of us scon do after him. His 
distemper may perhaps let him live many years; but 
in such a manner as to be too sensibly affected with 
the pains of living. If such afflictions are made 
truly useful to the interests of another. life, they are 
in that view ce fable visitations; but, when that is 
done, their friends should not shew any over-great 
impaticnce at parting with then. T hope Tom * is 
with you; he will be one of your best companions: 
T should be pleased to see him, as no doubt he is a 
much greater philosopher than his father; and that 
you may not leave hun til you can do it with the 
same satisfaction that your rather has® now done, is 
what i traly wish, who am, with the greatest 
sincerity, 
Your most affectionate, W. Crarke.” 











* Mr. Bowyer’s son, theneonly seven years old. 
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The Literary History of this period will be illustrated 
by the following advertisement: . 


« The associates of the late Dr. Bray, as Trustees for 
founding Parochial Libraries in meanly endowed Cures, 
having last year advertized the publick of the usefulness 
and importance of that ‘Trust (which had the sanction ‘of 
an Act of Parliament in the reign of the late Queen Anne), 
and of the progress they had been enabled to make, do 
hereby give notice; that, since July 1730, they have 
erected jn Great Britain and the Plantations, twenty- 
three Hbraries, larger and smaller; that there are free, 
quent and repeated demands for many more. such. li- 
braries, from places where they are greatly wanted, 
and where, the ‘Trustees apprehend, . much good 
might be done by those means; but, that their fuy’ ¥ 
which depend entirely on charitable donations, being 
quite exhausted, they are at present disabled from mak- 
ing any farther advances, in what has ever been esteemed 
by wise and good men, to be an excellent and. most. 
necessary work. Such,’ therefore, as incline to’ con- 
tribute cither moncy or books for promoting this good 
purpose, may lodge their benefactions with, or by 
letter signify their intentions to any of the follow- 
ing Trustees; viz. the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Egmont, in Pall Mall; the Hon. James Vernon, esq. in 
Grosyenor-street; William Belitha, esq. at Kingston- 
upon-Thames; the Rev. Dr. Hales, at Teddington,. near 
Hampton Court; the Rey. Mr. Burton, fellow of Eton- 
college, at Eton; the Rev. Mr. Bedford, at Haber- 
dashers’ Hospital at Hoxton ; the Rey. Mr. Smith, rec- 
tor of Allhallows on London-wall; and Mr. Adam An. ° 
derson, on Clerkenwell Green.—N. B. Donors may, as 
they please, limit their benefactions to any particular 
place or parish.” 
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1738... 


Among the books of this year stand foremost twé 
editions of a work of no stall consequence ‘in the” 
typographical annals of Mr. Bowyer; the first® vo 
lume of “ The Divine Legation of Moses demon- 
strated, on the Principles of a Religions-“Deist; 
from the Omission of the Doétrine of a°Futuie 
State’ of Rewards and Punishments in thé Jewish | 
Dispensation. In Six Books, _ By Williany War: ' 
burton,“A.M. . Author of The Alliance Sétween 
Church and State+,” 8vo. ‘This volume contained 
the three first books t. ; BP ad 

“« Faith working by Charity to Christian Edifica-: 
tion, .a Sermon ‘preached at -the Inst: Episcopal: 
Visitation- for Contirmation in the Diocése of Lin- 





* This volume was first published in January 1737-8; and in 
March appeared “ A Vindication of the Autfor of the Divine 
Legation of Moses, &c: from the Aspersions of the Country €ler-..- 

an's Letter in the Weekly Miscellany of Feb. 24,-1 737-37" — 
second edition of The Divine Legation". was published iit 
November, 1788. Sea Ae 

+ Of which sce before, p, 83.—Some farther account. ofthis 

very eminent Divine will be given in the ‘“ Essays and Thstra+ 
tions,” in vol. V. No. XI. 

¢ In the interval between’ the first and second editiond of this 
volume Mr, Bowyer received the following acknowledgment -of 
a literary civility which he had shewn to the Author ; 

*< DEAR SIR; Newarke, June24, 1738. 

~** Tam extremely obliged to you for asight of the inclosed, 
and esteem it for the most obliging act of friendship, for which’ 
Ihave the greatest acknowleigements, i As to the letter, . the 
writer of it seems neither to have au, inclination to, be pleased, 
nor a. knowledge of the subject. Of all the particulars he men- 
tions Uhold him mistaken, except in thé ‘quotation; 6F Hiero- 
phanta, &c.; and this was occasioned by. cropping a quotation or 
twa which were to follow in that: very-note, that woakl -have 
cleared ‘up the passage, as you will see: for 1 was in:a gieat 
hurry, not having so much as composed half the beok,. ‘when. the: 
other half was gone to the press. I vepeat it egain, that: L:hold 
myself extremely obliged to you for this favour > and.ams <dear 
sir, vour very atfectionate, humble servant; . OW OW, 

“The favour of hearing from you, on.this or any other oced= 

‘sien, will be always = acceptable; and no one’s thoughts 
will have a greater weight. with me than your awn, din-whon 
Thave experienced so much candour, goodness; ee i 

: coln ; 
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coln; with a Preface, shewing the Reasons of its 
Publication ; and a Postscript, occasioned by some 
Letters lately published in ‘The Weekly Miscel- 
lany.” By W. Warburton, A. M. Chaplain to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.” : 

‘The third and fourth volume of Bp. Atterbury’s * 
Sermons, 8vo. 

The second edition, with large additions, of - 
* The Civil Law in its natural Order. ‘Toeether . 
with the Public Law. Written in French by Mon- 
sieur Domat, the late French King’s Advocate im 
the Presidial Court of Clermont in Franee, and 
translated into English by William Strahan, LL.D. 
Advocate in Doctors Commons. With additivnal 
Remarks on some material Differences between the 
Civil Law and the Law of England.” Beautifully 
printed in 2 vols. folio, upon a superfine paper. 

In August 1738, on his return from America, 
Mr. Whitefield published, complete-+, from the 
Original, price Six-pence, with a short Preface, 
shewing the reasons of its publication, “ A Journal 
of a Voyage from London to Savannah in Georgia. 
In Two Parts. Part J. from Loudon to Gibraltar, 
Part I. from Gibraltar to Savannah. By George 
Whitefield, A.B. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Printed for James Hutton, at the Bible and Sun, 
next the Rose Tavern, without Temple Bar.” 

« Thankfulness for Mercies received ; a Farewell 
Sermon, preached on board the Whitaker, at An- 
chor near Savannah jn Georgia.” 

Several editions of Mr. Whitefield’s Sermons on 
“ Religious Societies” and “ Self-denial.” : 

* 


.  * See an admirable character of Tp. Atterbury as a Preacher 
in the Tatler; a a Poet, Gent. Mag. vol. VIE p. 522; and a 
very just. one at large (from Boswell’s Method of Study) in 
Gent, Mag. vol. L. p.113.—Of his per-oni history the Audhor 
of these volumes has given a full account, in C-e filth volume of 
the Bishops Epistolary Correspondence, edit. 1798. 

+.A spurious edition had been advertised by T. Cox, with an 
assurance that his edition was genuine Sé& the Weekly Miscel- 

*lanv. Aus. i]. 1788: and &ondon Evenine Past. Aus. 19 and 
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“'Ehe almost Christian ; a Sermon preached by 
Mr. Whitefield at the Parish-chureh of St. John 
Wapping.” 
_ © OF Justification by Christ; a Sermen preached 
by Mr. Whitefield at the Parish Church of St, An- 
tholin.” ‘ 

“Lhe heinous Sin of profane Cursing and Swear- 
ings or the common Swearer detestable in the Sight 
of God and Man *. By Mr. Whiteticid.” ; 

“The great Duty of Family Kicligion; or Joshua's 
Resolution worthy the Imitation of every Master 





* Some memoirs of Mr. Whiteficld, principally on his own 
authority, have been given in p, 98: but the nwuber of his 
Sermons printed by My. Bowyer in 1738 may be an excuse for 
enlarging on the circumstance of the popularity Which with the 
most astonishing rapidity he attained. His debut as a preacher 
was at Gloucester in 1736; at Bristol in 1737; and by the begint- 
ning of 1739 he had displayed his talents in (he pulpits of many 
of the Jargest churches in the Metropolis and its neighbourhood; 
and in some pardcular parishes, where his interest was not suf 
ficient to obtain the use of the church, he held forth on the 
tomb-stones in thechurch-yard. "This I know to have been the 
case at Islington; wixre the novelty was so attractive, that the 
then incumbent, Dr. Stonehouse, had to lament the temporary 
desertion of the greater part of his flock ; a circumstance which 
he took so deeply 10 heart that it was thought to have hastened 
his death.—The Sermons which My, Whitefield printed were 
purchased with the greatest aviditv. His portrait was multi- 
plied by various competitors; and bis assistance was requested 
by the benevolent: General Cgicihorpe, whom he accordingly 
acemupanied to Georgia; preaching constantly during the 
voyrge, und in all places where he had the oppertu » tll his 
return in 1738; when he published a Journal of his Voyage (sce 
\P-121), which, like his portrait, was eagerly contended for by 
rival publishers. —In the year 1729 a small volume of his 
Sermons was published by C. Davis, apparently by authority, 
with the Head of the Author, imder the title of, “The Doc- 
trines of the Gospel asscrted and vindicated, in Eighteen ge- 
‘nuine Sermons, upon the foliowing Subjects; viz. 1. Of Justifi- 
eation by Christ. 2. “Phe Almost C a. © 3@The Extent and 
Reasonableness of SelfDenial. 4. The Nee nd Benefits of 
Religious Societies. 5. Intercession every Christian's Duty. 
6. ‘The Great Duty of Fanily Religion, 7. The heinous Sin of 
profane Cursing and Swearing. 8. Thankfulness for Mercies 
received, a necessary-Duty. 9. The Eternity of Hell-Torments, 
10. Directions how to hear Sermons. 11. Worldly Business ne 
Plea for Neslect of Religion, 12. The Marks of the New Birth. 
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of RS Family; preached by Mr. Whitefield at the 
Parish Church of St. Vedast, Foster-Lane.” 





searching the Scriptures. 15. Satan’s Devices. 16. The Know- 
ledee of Jesus Christ the best Knowledge. 17. The heinous Sin 
of Drunkenness. 18. The Holy Ghost the Privilege of all Be- 
lievers new, as well as formerly.’—* When Religion is attacked 
on ail sid ly prophane, such as make a mock at 
sin, and set the / y professed Atheists, those 
fools that say there is no God; by the iniserly Worldling, who 

Religion tt to his ice; by the false Hypo- 
crite, W w OF godlines. rely to serve some 
uncan and. selrish pury since, Tse nis thus hardly 

» it's prestaned that an attempt to vindicate her Honour, 
4 the purity of her doctrines, to Thustrate her native beauty 
Uloveiiness, and recommend her as an object worthy the choice 
man, will appear at least parconable, Many are the 
wis by whiel the God of this world endeavours to lead men 
Dlin fold to destruction; and surely it will not be thought a work 
of suoercrogation to expose those deccits and delusions, and dis- 
perse those misis of error, that cloud the understanding, and 
bring the safety of our souls into the wimost peril. Whoever 
professes himself, or would be thought a Christian, must confess, 
that there is no other name «given anong men, whereby we can 
be saved, but that of the blessed Jesus; and that the doctrines 
and preeepts contained in the Gospel are the only rules for his 
conduct and practice, the objee's of his faith, and the foundation 
of his hope and happiness. He whose persuasion is thus grounded, 
will not be displeased to see the way of his salvation made easy, 
and the things which he is to believe aad practise proved, ex- 
plained, and enforced, from reason and irrefragable argiument. 
The desien then of the following Sernsons is, to establish such 
{ruths as of late have been made the sabjects of ridicule and, 
banter hy the profane wits und scoffers of the age; to set right 
those who have been misled by sophistical arguments of men that 
design nothing less than the honour of God and the good of souls ; 
and to vindicate the honour of the Gospel, to assert the truth and 
yeazonableness of its ductrines, and to defend its Author, the 
blessed Jesus, against the attacks of lis professed enemies, and 
the hase, cowardly, or treacherous practices of his false orweak 
friends.” Such was Mr. Whitefield’s first Preface. 

Another Collection was published in the same year, ‘sold by the 
Booksellers in, Tow: atty,” intialed, “ The Christian’s 
Companion: &, Sermon: veral Subjects: containing, 1. Di- 
rections how tohearScrmoay srmon preachedat Christ’sChurch 
in Spitalfields, London. &. Worldiy Business no Plea for the 
Neglect of Religion; a Sermon preached at the Parish-Church of 
St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, London. 3. ‘the Marks of the New 
Birth; a Sermon preached at St. Mary Whitechapel. 4. The 
Power of Christ's Resurrection; a Sermon preached at Wer- 
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Mr. Whitefield's Sermon “on Early Piety.” 

‘Proofs of ovr Seviour's Divinity; printed on a 
large sheet, to be framed. ; 
chael, Cormhill, 6. Satan's Devi a Sermon preached at 
Great St. Helen’s. 7. The Knowles of Jesus Christ, the best 
Knowledge ; a Sermon preached at Great St. Helen's. §. The’ 
heinows Sin of Prankens a Sermen preached on board the 
Whitaker. The Eternity of ctl Yorments; a Sermon 
preached’ at Savannah in Geo 10. Thankfulness for Mercies 
received a necessary Duty; a Varewell Sermon preached on heard 
the W t Anchor near Savannah in Georgia. 11, Pray- 
ers for several Occasions, by George Whitefield, A.B. 12. The 
Indwelling of the Spirit, the comnion Privilege of all Believers ; 
a Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Bexley in Kent, on 
Whitsunday, 1759, 13. The Folly and Danger of being not 
righteous-enough, as well as of being righteous. ever-much; 2 
Sermon preached at Kennington-Common, Moorfields, and 
Black-Heath; from Ecclesiastes vii. 16; wherein Dr. ‘Trapp's 
Dizeourses from the same Words (as well as the polite Entertain- 
ments of the Age) are considered, and proved to be inconsistent 
with true Christianity. 14. The Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s Answer 
to the Bishop of London's last Pastoral Letter; anda Supplement 
to the Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s Answer to the Bishop of London's 
last Pastoral Letter; containing, 1, Notes on the Pastoral Let. 
ter; 2, A Remark on the Weekly Miscellany of August 18th, 17389 ; 
with an Extract of a Letter from Mr, Sewaid, relating to the 
Writer of the same. By aPresbyter of the Church of Engtand,” 
—The Ninth of these Discourses is thus particularly addressed, to 
the Inhabitants of Savannah in Georgia: “ My dear Friends, 
‘Though the following Scrmon has been preached elsewhere, yet, 
as the oceasion of inv preaching it among you was particular, 
as you seemed to give an uncommon attention to it in publick, 
and afterwards expressed your sati ion in it to me when T 
came to visit you in your own private houses; I thought proper 
to offer it to you. And here I cannet but bless God for the 
general distike of heretical principles that | have found among 
you; us also for your zeal and approbation of my conduct, when 
the glory of God and your welfare have obliged ine to resent and 
publicly declare against the antichristian tenets Of some lately 
uader roy charge. [need only exhort you to beg of God to give 
you a truc faith, and to add to your faith virtue, that you may 
adorn the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in all¢things. Your 
constant daily attendance upon public worship, - the gladness 
wherewith you have ,ed me into your houses, the mildness 
wherewith you have sulinitted to my repreots, more especially 
the great (though unmeriteg) concern you shewed at my depar- 
ture, induce me to hope this will be your endeavour. How long 
God of his good providchce will keep me from you, I know not, 
However, you may assure yourselves, 1 will return according to 
my promise, as soon as E have received inwwosition of hanes, and 
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_ Rules and Prayers by Mr. Whitefield, composed 
for the use of the Religious Societies ; with Psalms 
aud Hymns for the same purpose. sei 
‘Two volumes of Archbishop Sharpe’s Sermons. 
“The third volume of “Sermons at Boyle’s Lec- 
tures,” folio. 
A second edition of “ Nineteen Sermons by 
Dr. John Rogers *#,” 8vo. : 


A Sermon ‘preached before the House of Com- 
mons, Jan. 30, 1738, by John Wilcox-f, D.D. 
A Sermon by the Rey. W.-G. Barnes +. 


», accept of this, as a pledge of the undissembled love of your 
aifectionate, though unwarthy pastor, G. Wuirerie.p.” 
In 1742 a &hird Collection of Sermons was published, under 
the title of “Nine Scrmons upon the following Subjecis : ‘1. The 
Lord our Righteousness. &%, The Seed of the Woman, and'the 
Seed of the Serpent. 3. Persecution every Christian's Lot. 
‘4. Abraham's oftrinjs up his son Isaac. 5, Saul’s Conversion. 
6, The Pharisee and Publican. 7, Christ, the Believer's Wisdoru, 
Rightcousness, Sanctification, and Redemption. 8. The Holy 
Spirit convincing the World of Sin, of Righteousness, and of 
Juigment. 9. The Conversion of Zaccheus.” Which, were 
thus introduced: «Phe following Sermons, ¥ think I may say, 
were given rae by the Lord Jesus Christ; and, according to my 
present light, arc agreeable te the form of sound words delivered 
to tis by the lively Oracles of God. They contain the sum and 
substance, ¥ will net say word for word, of what was delivered in 
the pulpit; for, as f bad occasion, in America, Scotland, aad 
England, to preach upon the same subjects, [ was obliged, ac- 
cording to the frecdom and assistance given me from above, to 
enlarge, or ntke excursions, agreeable to the peopk's cireum- 
stances among>t whom | was preaching the Kingdom of God. | I 
had no leisure or freedom to commit any of then to writing, but 
daring my last veyage from America to England; nor do f ex 
peet to find leisure ail it shall please God that I embark again.” 
* See vol 7. p.152; vol. Uf p. 57. : oer 
+ John Wilcos, of Clare hall; B.A. 1711; M.A. 1715; D.D. 
Cam. Reg. 1728; and master of Clare hall 1736: He had also the 
valuable rectory of Kensington in Middlesex; was subdean ‘of 
York ; and is noticed as “ good, though gloomy Wilcox,” in the 
“Capitade,” Mpoetical satire un the ruling Members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, the author of which was never satisfactorily 
ascertained. It was first published in the «London Eveénin, 
Post,” Nov. 1, 1750; and re-printed i- Gent. Mag. 1781, vol. LE 
p. 530, with notes by the Rev. John Duncombe, who particularly 
knew all the parties described in it. + 2-0” : 
t William George Barnes, M.A. lecturer of St. Bride’s; who 
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«The present State of Bromley College,” a single 
sheet, for Dr. Joseph Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester. 

«i say on Foolish Questions.” 

Political and Miscellanecus'Tracts, by the Author 
of Gulliver’s Travels,” 8vo. 

“ A complete System of Opties, in Four Books. 
By Robert Smith *, LL.D.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

7 Hydrostatic al ‘and Pneumatical Lectures, by 
Roger Cotes +, M.A. late Professor of Astronomy 








* Robert Sinith, LL.D. and D.D, master of Trinity college, , 





Cambridge, 1786, aid Master of Mechanicks to the King, 
preceptor to Witiiam Duke of Cumberkind; and in that character 
is noticed, in the Poem just before cited, In p, 125, as—— 
* Smith supremely ble-t with every charm, * 
In Virtue’s cause evn Royal Youth to warm.” 

He published at Cambridge, in 1744, ¢ Lars ionies ; or, the Phi- 
losophy of ene i Sounds,” 8:0; of which a second cdition was 
printed in 1761; anda “Postscript” to it in 1763, coutaining 
am account of an excellent provement of the harpsichord, 
(See Biog. Brit. vol. VI. p. 4180, note; Appendix, p. 229, tert) 
Mr. Cumbe land, in the Memoirs of his own Life, p. 109, says, 
© Dr. Smith was unquest ~ one of the most learned men 
of his time, as his works, especially his System of Optics, efte- 
tually demonstrate. He led the hfe of a student, abstemious 
and recluse, his family consisting of a sister, advauced in years, 
and unnuuried like himself, tovether with a niece, who in the 
course oF her residence there was marricd to a fellow of the 
Jeg He was a man, of waom it might be said-—Philosophy had 
marked hin for her cw, Ofa thin spare habit, and a nose pro- 
ininently aquiline, and an eve penetrating as that of the bird, 
the semblance of whose beak marked the character of his face, 
The tone of his voive was shri!land nasal, and his manner of 
speaking such as denoted forethought and deliberation. How 
deep a theorist he was i is Treatise will evince; of 
mere melody i y negle etful ; and could not re- 
concile his ear to the harpsichord, till, by « construction of his 
own, he had diviled the half tones into t 
sharps. ‘Those who figured to themselves a Diogenes: in Mason, 
might have fancied they beheld Aristotle in Smaith, who, had 
he ‘lived i in the age and “fallen within the eye of the great de 
heol of Athens, i Jefe his i nage there w ithout 
ag the groupe.” —He died Feb. 2, 1768; rand bequeathed 
20001, towards the repsirs of his College, and 2500L to the 
University 

+ This excellent mathematician, philosopher, and astrono- 
mer, was born July iG, 1682, ai Burbach, im Leicestershire, 
where his father was rector. He was first placed at Leicester 
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and Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge,” 8vo ; 
published by Roger Smith, D.D. Master of Trinity 
he discovered a strong inclination to the mathematics. - This 
being observed by his uncle, che Rev. John Smith, he gave bim 
all unaginable encouragement ; and prevailed with his futher to 
send him for some time to his house in Lincolashive, that he 
might put him forward, and assist him in those studies. Here he 
Taid the foundation of that deep and extensive knowledge in Ma~ 
thematies, for which he was afternards so deservedly famous. 
He removed from thence to London, and was sent to St. Paul's 
school; where, under the ¢ of Dr, Gale and the suceceding 
master, he mad great progress in classical learning; yet 
found so much bs s to kee onstant correspondence with 
his uncle, not c bet also in ihetaphysies, 
philosophy, and ai act is said to have been often 
agnentioned by Pro on, His next remove was to 
Cambridge; where. April6, 19S, he was admitted of ‘Trinity 
collewe; and, at M 705, chosen fellow. He was at 




































Haas 17 
the same time tutor to Anthoay Earl of Harold, and the Lord 
Henry de Grey, sows to the then Marquis, afterwards Duke of 
Kent; to which noble family Mr. Cotes had the honour to be 
related. Jn daanery 1705-6; “ce was appointed professor of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy, upon the foundation 
made by Dr. Plume archdeacon of Rochester, being the first that 
enjoyed that office; to which he was ungnimously chosen, on 
account of his high repute and merits, He took the degree 
of M.A. in 1706, and went into holy orders in 1713. The same 
year, at the desire of Dr. Bentley, he published at Cambridze 
the second edition of Sir Isaac Newton's “ Mathematica Principia 
Philosophie: Naturalis ;” and inserted alt the improvements which 
the author had made to that time. To this edition he prefixed 
@ inost able } hich he expressed the true method 
of philosi: bis indation on which the Newtonian 
philosopiiy v tt s of the Cartesiatis 
and all other phils publication udded * 
greaily to the repu among the 
. in the ab- 
nor was the high opinion the 
min the least diminished, but rather 
productions of Ris own, which after~ 
ve a description of the great fiery me- 
March 6; 1715-16, which was published in 
the Philosoph ransactions a little after his death, He lefi 
behind him also some admirable and judicious tracts ; part of 
which, after his'decease, were published by Dr. Robert Smith,» 
his cousin, and successor in his professorship, afterwards-master 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. His “Harmonia Meusuraruin,” 
&e.; that is “ Harmony of Measures; or, Analysis and Synthesis 
advanced by the Measures of, Ratios and Aneles.” wes vubliched 
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College, Cambridge ;” and. dedicated to. William 
Duke of Cumberland. 


learned editor; who, in an elegant and affectionate preface, 
gives us a copious account of the performance itself, the pieces 
annexed to it, and of stich other of the author's works a3 are’ 
yet unpublished. - He tells.us how much this work was admired 
by professor Saunderson, and hew dear the author of it. was te. 
Dr. Bentley. The first treatise of the miscellaneous: works. 
annexed to the “Harmonia Mensurarum” is, “ Concerning the 
Estimation of Errors in mixed Mathematicks.” The second is, 
* Concerning the differential Method ;” which he’ handles inja 
manner somewhat: different from Sir Isaac Newton's treatise 
upon that subject, having written it before he had seen that 
treatise, The name of the third piece is, ‘‘Canonotechnia, or 
concerning the Construction of Tables by Differences." The- 
book concludes with three small Tracts, ‘Concerning the De- 
scent of Bodies, the Motion of Pendulums in the Cycloid, and 
the Motion of Projectiles ;” which tracts, the Editor informs us, 
wets all-composed by Cotes when he was very young. He write 
also * A Compendium of Arithmetic; of the Resolutions of Equa- 
tions, of Dioptrics, and of the Nature of Curves.” Besides these 
pieces, he drew up the course of “ Hydrostatical and Preumatical 
Lectures” noticed above, which are held in high repute. This 
uncommon Genius died, to the regret of the University, and all 
lovers of that science, June 5,-1716, in the véty prime of his 
life; for he was advanced no farther than t6 his 33d year, 
Newton had proneunced of him, Now the world wili know some- 
thing! And Dr. Bentley never mentioned him but with the. 
deepest regret :. he had formed the highest expectations of new 
lights and discoveries in Philosophy from the penetrating force. 
of .his extraordinary genius; and-on the tablet devoted to his 
mentiory in the chapel cf ‘Trinity college, has recorded his 
sorrows, anc those of the whole learned world, in the following 
Weautiful and pathetic epitaph : 
“HSE. 
Rogerus Roberti filtus Cotes, 
Collegii hujus S. Trinitatis Socius, 
Astronomics ct Experimentalis Philosophiz 
-Professor Plumianus ; 
Qui 
. imamatur4 morte prereptus, 
pauca quidem ingenii sui pignora reiquit. 
_ sedegregia, sed admiranda, 
ex inaccessis Matheséés penetralibus 
felici solertié cum primum erata, ~ 
- Post. magnum illum Newtonum 
Societatis hujus spes altera 
.-” etdecus gemelhim, 
Cui ad summam ‘doctrine laudem 
Th “Omanes * 
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“ A new and easy” Method of léirning Hebrew 
without Points. To which is annexed; by Way of 
Praxis, the Book of Proverbs, divided according to 
the “Metre, ‘with the Masoretical Reading'in Roman 
letters, the Interlinear Version of Santes Pagninus,. 
a grammatical Analysis, and*short Notes. critical 
and explanatory; the whole designed for the more, 
speedy and perfect Attainment of .the Hebrew 

ongue. by Richard Grey, D.D. Rector of Hin- 
ton, in Northamptonshire,” 8vo. ~ ~ : 

A part of the first edition of Mr-Zachary Cham- 
bers’s * “ Cychpedia,: or. Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences.” 

“The Vocal Miscellany ;” third edition, with 
large additions, 2 vols. 12mo. erred 

A new edition of the Odes of Horace, published. 
by George Wade +, D.D. 12mo,: 


1739- 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed “ The Earl of 
Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches, with an Essay 
towards his Life by Sir George Radcliffe. Froin 
the Owginals in the Possession of his Great-grandson 
the Right Honourable Thomas Ear! of Malton, Knight | 
of the Bath. By William Knowler}, LL-D. Rector 
of Irthlingborough.” 


omfics morum: virtutumyue dotes 
in curnulum accezserunt : 
Eo inagis spectabiles amabilesque, 
quoi in formose corpore gratiores venirent, 
Natus Burbasii, in agro Leicestriensi, 
Jul. 10, 1682; obiit Jun.5, 1716." . 
* See the ‘* Essays and Hlustrations” in vol. V. No. XIL 
t Of Christ's college, Cambridge, B.A.1713; M.A. 17173 
D.D. Com. Reg. 9728. : 
¢ William Kuowler was the third son of Gilbert Knowler, gent. 
of Stroud house, at Herne in Kent; baptised May 9, 1699. He 
was educated at St. John’s college, Cambridge; B.A. 1720; 
M.A. 1724; LL.D. Com. Reg. 1728. He was chaplain to the 
first Marquis of Rockingham, who presented him first to the 
rectory of Irthlingbcrow (commonly called Axtleburrow), bes 
tween Wellingborough and Higham Ferrers, and afterwards “to 
the more valuable one of Beddington, both in Northampton~ 
* Vou. Ii, K > shire. 
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« Jus Parliamentarium,” by that celebrated Anti- 
quarian ‘Lawyer William Petyt*, esq. folio. 


shire. He died in December 1772. Mr. Bowyer received 
soon after a polite letter from Mrs. Knowler, with an intima- 
tion that a legacy of twenty pounds was ready for his accept- 
ance, I wish I had a copy of this letter and of his answer, 
which 1 remember to have seen. ‘The purport of the letter, 
however, was a proper acknowledgement of the Tady’s civility ; 
a very suitable condolence on her loss; and a request, “ that, to 
save trouble, she would keep the twenty pounds intended. for 
him, which otherwise she would have to receive back from his 
executors at a period which he had reason to think would not be 
far distant.” In 1766 Dr. Kaowwler hal prepared for the press an 
English translation of Chrysostom’s “ Comment oa St. Paul's 
Fpistle te the Galatians ;” and 1 have now before me a pruface 
intended to have been prefixed to the translation; in which Dr. 
Knowler introduces. this jadicious observation on the Fathers: 

Some have thought nothing too much to be said in their 
praise; others have denied them a share of common saise. 
‘The present cry is against them; and, if it continue a few 
years, they must be a prey to moths and worms, to the great 
detriment of young students in Divinity, not to say to the pub- 
lick in general. I think they have net had a fair Gia, Their 
works are locked up in the learned languages ; many picces 
have been ascribed to them, which, were they alive, they would 
disown and be ashamed of. Hence they are swohi to aa enor- 
nous bulk.. Then comes an enemy, und culls out of ui : 
rious pieces exceptionable passages; produces them hetore.a 
packed j jury; the laugh goes round; and they are condeimned in 
the lump.” His own translation he represents to be “a plain gnd 
literal one; and acknowledges that the beanty of Chr 
original “ inust suiler greatly in the garb a Country b 
given him, who has resided six-and-twenty years an his cure, 
and seldom been absent from his parish.” He then proceeds to 
give a good account of his author: 30 Of Jerom, who was 
L contemporary with Chrysostor sq. anerhew 
of the Doctor, was the last of a family which Phiuinoti mentions 
as being settled at Herne in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

* A student of the Middle Temple, afierwards a bencher and 
treasurer of the Inner'Temple. He was some time Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower; and published, 1. “ Miscellanca Parlia- 
inentaria, 1680," Svo; 2. “ The antient Rights of the Com- 
mons ‘of England asserted, 1680,” Svo (of which 2 Latin version 
was published in 1729, folio); 3. “Jus Anglorum ab antiquo ; 
in .Confutation, of the Answer to Mr. Petyt, &e. 1681,” ‘Bvo. 
He-died in 1707; and.was buried in the West part of the ‘Temple. 


church, with the following epitaph, which illustrates his history: 
< Bete juxta site cunt reliani~ 
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“ A Catalogue of the MSS, of Sir Joseph J ekyl, 
Master of the Rolls.” ; 


nuper Interioris Templi Socius, et Thesaurarius, 
Rotaloram ac Archivorum in Turi 
Londinensi remanentium 
Custos fidelissimus 3 
quamplurimis tam genere quam doctrina 
viris insignibus bene notus, 
et in magna wstimatione habitus, 
Omnia sua 
cum anicis habuit communia: 
meque sane cuiquam literarun veterum studioso, 
vel operam suam, 
vel consilium unquam negabat ; 
quod in pluribus eruditorum seriptis apparet, 
Municipatia Patri jura, 
Historiam, Antiquitates, 
Monumenta, Actaque Parliamentaria 
optime callebat ; 
Antique Constitutionis 
Lezum ac Libertatum Anglix 
strenuissimus assertor erat, 
Et ne operam ct oleum perderet, 
et evanescerent labores, 
mundo valedicturus, omnia sua MSS, 
(que varia implent volumina) 
tna cum libris impressis, Juridicis, historicis, 
atque antiquitatum et processuum 
Parliamentorum monumentis 
- (que mazno labore, studio, et sumptibus 
sibi comparavit) 
amicis quibusdam melioris note, 
in fidei consii-so.ad servanda integra et illibata, 
ultino suo testamento 
publica: utilitatis gratia, 
legavit. 
Quapropter locum certum, 
qui illis visus fuerit maxima accommodatus, 
cos eligere voluit : 
et centuin et quinquaginta libras 
Bibliothecee edificands 
e destinavit. 
Obiit 1707, swtat. 72, 

“ In Storithes prop Abbatiam de Bolton non ita Jong® a vico 
de Skipton in Craven in comitatu Eborum.natus fuit, «Ad plures 
abiit apud Chelseam in agro Middlesexiz tertio die Octobtis' anna 
Domini mocevit, ztatis sux Exxt. Neque dumi vixit ipsiua 
Chelsee immemor erat, sed erigebat ibi edificium, quod eidem: 
Parochie alacri et liberA manudedit ; in se complectens (quod: 
dicitur) vestiarium in usum Parochianorum, gymnasium ad 
Pueros erndiendos, et camcras Preceptori satis commodas. 

Kg F « Monu- 
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A Latin “Catalogue of the ‘Antiquarian noney: $ 
Prints,” folio. - 

A “Spanish and English Dictionary.” 

Another Portion of “ Chambers’s Cyclopedia.” 

The First Number * of “ The History and An- 
tiquities of Essex, from the Collections of Mr. Strange- 
njan; with Notes and Hlustrations by Nathaniel Sal- 
mon +} ha ie : 


“« Monumentum hoc Sylvester Petyt, 
de Hospitio Barnardiensi generosus, et ejusdem olim Pr ‘meipalis. 
in memoriam charissimi sui Fratris posuit.” 

Ona grave-stone on the floor : 

« "Phe body of Wirtiam Peryr, Esquire, 
buried here the 9th day of Octoher, mpcevit.” 

* This was begun in November 1739; and the nineteenth 
Dumber, with title-page and subscribers names, appeared in 
February 1740-1. ‘The author's death put a stop to this work, 
when he had gone through about two-thirds of the county, so , 
‘that the hundreds of Chelmsford, Hinkford, Lexden, Tendring, 
and ‘Thurstable, are left unfinished, 

t Son of the Rev. ’Phiomnas Salthon, M.A. rector of Mepsall.(a 
living of. considerable value in Bedfordshire, and now in the 
patronage of St. John's college in Cambri idge) was admitted of 
Bene't college, June 11, 1690, under the tuition of .Mr. Beck, 
and took the degree of LL.B. 1695. Soon after which he went 
into orders, and was for some time curate of Westmill in Hert- 
fordshire, but, although he had taken the oaths to King William, 
he would not do it to his successor Queen Anne; and when he 
could officiate no longer as a priest, he applied himself to the 
study of physic, which he practised first at St. Ives in Hunting- 
donshire, and afterwards at Bishop's Stortford, in the county of 
Hertford. He did not, however, take this turn out of necessity, 
but by choice, since he had the offer of a living of 1400. per annum 
from a friend in Suffolk, if his conscience would have permitted 
him to qualify himself for it by taking the legal oaths. He was 
the elder brother of Mr. Thomas Salmon the historiographer ; 
who, dying suddenly in London in April 1743, was buried in 
St. Dunstan’s church. Nathaniel (who left three daughters) 
was the author of, 1. “ A Survey of the Roman Antiquities in 

* the Midland Counties of England, 1726,” 8va—2. ‘A Survey of 
the Roman Stations in Britain, according to the Roman Iti- 
nerary, 1728,” 8vo.—.3. ‘The History of Hertfordshire, de- 
scribing the County and its antient Monuments, particularly the 
Roman; with the Characters of those that have been the. Chief 
Possessbrs 6f the Lands, and an account of the most memorable 
Occurrences. London, 1728,” folio. This was designed 3 a 

- continuation of Henry Chauncey: History, and dedicated to the 
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-© Queries relating to the County of Dorset,” a 
single sheet, by the Rev. John Hutchins *, whose 
- History of that County Mr. Bowyer printed in the 
year 1774, where some particulars of the Work 
and of its very worthy Author will be given. — 

‘+ Lysiee Orationes et Fragmenta, Greece et Lating. 
Ad fidem Codd. Manuscriptorum recensuit, Notis 
criticis,” Interpretatione nova, cateroque -apparatu 
necessario donavit Joannes Taylor}, A. M: Coll. D. 
Joan. Cantab. Soc, Academie olim a Bibliothecis, 
hddie A Commentariis. Accedunt cl. Jer. Marklandi, 
Coll. D, Pet. Soc. Conjecture. Londini, ex Officina 
Gulielmi Bowyer, in wdibus olim Carmeliticis.” 

Professor Stuart's “ Necessity of a Divine Revela- 
tion,” 8vo. & 

Another edition of “Dr. Cockman’s Tully,” -12mo. 

. Tabula exhibens Paradigmata Verborum He- 
braicorum ‘regularium et irregularium, per omnes 
conjugationes, modos, tempora, et personas,  ple- 
nins et accuratius excusa,” a very large single sheet, 
by Dr. Richard Grey; for whom he also printed, 

A new edition ¢ of Cicero “ De Officiis,” by 
Thomas Cookman, D.D. 12mo. 

“ Historia Josephi Patriarche, literis tam Ro- 
manis quam Hebraicis excusa, cum -versione in- 


the Restaration to the Revolution, fit to he opposed to the As- 
persions of some late Writers of Secret History. London, 1733,” 
8vo—5. “A Survey of the Roman Stations in England, 1731,” 
(an improved edition probably of No, 1. and 2.) 2 vols. 8vo.— 
6. “ The Antiquities of Surrey, collected from the most, Antient 
Records, and dedicated to Sir John Evelyn, Bart. with some 
Account of the Present State and Natural History of the County. 
London, 1736,” 8vo.—7. “The History and Antiquities of Essex ;” 
ay noticed above. 
* See the “Essays and [ustrations” in vol, V. No, XIIL. 

“+ OF this work, which is now become extremely scarce, no 
more than 300 copies were printed un demy paper, 75 on royal 
paper, and 25 on a fine writing royal, The Doctor always en« 
tertained a fond hope of reprinting it. like his Demosthenes, 
with an equal quantity of notes on hoth pages. It was in part 
republished at Cambridge, in.Svo, 1740, under the title of 
« Lysia Athcniensis Orationes, Grec? et Latin, ex Interpretatione 
s Noiis Joannts Taylori, in usu studios Juven- 
ays and IHustrations in vol, LV. No, XHE. 
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terlineari S. Pagnini, et vocum indice analytico ; 
premittitur nova methodus Hebraicé discendi, di- 
ligentitis recognita, et ad usam Scholarum accom~ 
modata,” 8vo. 


1740. 


The principal books of this year were, : 

“ Maximi Tyrii Disseriationes, ex recensione 
Joannis Davisii*, Coll. Regin. Cantab. Presidis, 
Editio altera, ad duos Codices MSS. Locis quam~ 
plurimis emendata, Notisque locupletioribus aucia; 
cui accesserunt Viri eruditissimi Jer. Marklandi 
Coll. D. Petri Cantabrig. Socii, Annotationes;” 4to, 
with a Dedication to Dr. Mead, by Dr. Ward. 

“© Examen; or an Enquiry into the Credit and 
Veracity of a pretended Complete History [Dr. 
Kennett’s] ; shewing the perverse and wieked Design 
of it, and the many Falsities and Abuses of Truth 
contained in it; together with some Memoirs occa~ 
sionally inserted, all tending to vindicate the Hon- 
our of the late King Charles the Second, and his 
happy Reign, from the intended Aspersions of that 
foul Pen. By the Hon. Roger North+,. 1740,” 
4to. published by Mr. Mountagu North. 


* «My, Markland having in the country, in the summer of 1739, 
written some notes on the Inte Dr. Davis's edition of Maximus 
‘Tyrius, Cant. 17 had as of the second before it was pub- 
lished, to add his own remarks upon it. He read it over with- 
out looking at the Doctor's corrections, which proved mate tally 
‘different from his former ones, and found his own to agree with 
them in the main. His were therelcre added to the second elition, 
after it was printed. The variations between the Kiig of Prance’s 
and the Harleian MSS. and the version of Paccins are so great, 
that they can only have proceeded frow the author Limself. This 
note is from Mr. Gough's copy of the former edifion of these dnec- 
dotes, 

¢ Sixth son of Dudley fourth Lord North, and brother to 
Charles Lord North, and Francis Lord Guilford, with whom, 
after having studied at the Middle Vomple, he spent the greater 
part of his life. In the reign of Charles Uf. he was a counsellor 
of note, and in that of James HH. attorney-eneral. He has taken 
great pains in the “ Examen” to vilify Dr. Kennett’s “Complete 
History of England ;" and has, Mr. Granger says, ‘‘ in several’ 
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A second edition of. Maittaire’s “ Anacreon ;” of 
which not more than 100 copies were printed, and: 
six only on writing paper, 4to. : 

“ Psalmorum Davidis Paraphrasis Poetica. Auc- 
tore Arturo Johnstono Scotto *, cum Indice Voca- 


, decried or extoUed the characters of persons whose nierit'or ‘de- 
tuerit is as well established as these ficts.” He was also author 
of, 1, “Phe Genileman’s Accomptant; or, an Esgay to unfold 
the Mystery of Accompts by way of Debtor and Creditor, 
commonly called Merchants Accompts ; and, applying the sathé 
to the Concerns of the Nobility and Gentry of England, &e. done 
by a Person of Honour. i714.” 12mo0. 2. «'The Life of the 
Right Honourable Francis North, Baron of Guilford, Lord: 
Keeper of the Great Seal under King Charles the Second and 
King James the Second; wherein are inserted the Characters 
of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir George Jefferies, Sir Leoline Jenkms, 
Sidney Godolphin, and other the mest eminent Lawyers and 
Statesmen of that time. 1742.” 4to. 3. “The Life of the Hone 
ourable Sir Dudley North, Knight, Commissioner of the Cus- 
toms, and afterwards of the Treasury, to his Majesty Kin 
Charles the Second. And of ‘the Honourable and Reverend Dr. 
John North, Master of Trinity College in Cambridge, and Greek 
Professor, Prebend of Westminster, and some Time Clerk of the. 
Closet to the same King Charles the Second, By the Hunour- 
able Roger North, esq. 1748.” 4to—These three very eminent 
persons were brothers to their Biographer. ; 

* Arthur Johnston was born at Caskieben, near Aberdeen, 
the seat of his ancestors, an antient faunily, frequently honoured. 
with knighthood; and probably was educated at Aberdeen, as he 
was afterwards advanced to the highest dignity in that University, 
which could hardly have happened had he not belonged in his youth 
to that Jearned body. The study he chiefly applied himself to was 

kk; and, to improve himself in that science, he tra- 
velled into foreign parts. He was twice at Rome; but the chief 
place of his residence was Padua, in which University the degitee 
of Docior of Physic was conferred on him in the year 1610, ‘ag 
appears by a manuscript copy of verses in the Advocates’ Library-in 
Edinburgh. After leaving Padua, he travelled through the rest of 
italy, andoverGermany, Denmark, England, and Hoiland, and other 
countries; and ag last settled in France, where he met with great 
applause as a Latin poet. He lived there twenty years, and by 
two- wives had thirteen childrén. At last, after twenty-four 
vears absence, he returned into Scotland in the year 1632: It 
appears by the Council-books at Edinburgh, that the Doctor +hnd 
a suit at law before that court about that time: In ‘the 
following, “it is very well known that King Uharles the first went 

“inte Seotland, and made Biskop Laud, then with him, amem- 

“of that-Council; and by this-accident, it is: probable; that’ an, 
Acquaintance began between the Doctof and that Prelate, ae 
x : 2 produs 
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bulorum ;” accompanied with “The Psalms: of 
David according to the ‘Translation in the English 


produced the excellent work which gives occasion to this note; 
for we find that, in the same year, the Doctor printed a specimen 
of his Psalms at London, and dedicated then: to his Lordship, 
which is as plain a proof almost as can be desired thet. the 
Bishop prevailed upon Dr. Johnston to remove to London from 
Scotland, aud then set him upon this wark; neither can it be 
doubted but, after seeing this sample, he also engaged him. to 
perfect the whole, which took him up four years; for the first 
edition of all the Psalms was published at Aberdeen in 1637, an 
at London the same year. In 1641, Dr. Johnston being at Ox- 
ford, on a visit to one of his daughters, who was inarried to a 
Divine of the Church of England in that place, was seized with 
a violent diarrhea, of which he died in a few days, in the 54th 

of his age, not without having seen the beginning of those 
Toubles that proved so fatal to his patron. He was buried in the 
place where he dicd, which gave occasion to the. following 
lines of his learned friend Wedderburn in his “ Suspiria.” 

“ Scotia masta, dole, tanti viduata sepulchro 
Vatis; is Angligenis contigit altus honos.” 

In what year Dr. Johnston was ‘made physician to the King, 
does not appear; it is most likely that the Archbishop procured 
shim that honour at his coming into England in 1632, at which 
time he translated Solomon's Song into Latin clegiac verse, and 
dedicated it to his Majesty. His Psalms were reprinied at.Mid- 
dleburg, 1642; London, 1657; Cambridge, ....; Amsterdam, 
1706; Edinburgh, by William Lauder, 1739; and last, on the 
plan of the Delphin Classics, at London, 1741, Svo, at the ex- 
pence of Auditor Benson, who dedicated them to his present 
Majesty, and prefixed to this editicn the memoirs of Dr. Jcin- 
ston (whence I have extracted this note), with the testimonies 
of various learned persons. A Jaboured comparison between 
the two translations of Buchanan and Johaston was printed the 
same year in English, in vo, intituled, “A Prefatary Discourse 
to Dr. Johnston’s Psalms, &e.” and ‘‘A Conclusion to it.” His 
translatiuns of the Te Deum, Creed, Decalogue, &c. were 5ub- 
joined to ihe Psalms. fis othcr poetical works are his Epigrams, 
his Parerga, and his Muse Anglice, or commendatory Verses 
upon persons of rank in Church and State at that time. 

William Lauder (mentioned above) was 2 Septchiman educated 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he finished his studies 
with great reputation, and acquired 2 considerable knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. He arterwards taught with success in 
the class of Humanity * students who were recommended to 
him by the Professor thereof. On May 22, 1734, he received a 
testimonial from the heads of the University, certifying that 
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Bible, with an, Index of the Words,” in 4to, small 
&vo; and 12mo. ‘Yo this work was. prefixed an 
ingenious “ Prefatory Discourse,”” by Mr. Auditor 
Benson *. 


he was a fit person-io teh Humanity in any schol: or college 
whatever; and in 1749 was recommended bv Mr. Patrick Cuming 
and Mr. Colin Maclaurin, Professors of Church History and 
Mathematicks, to the mastership of the grammar-schoo] at 
Dundee, then vacant. Whether he succeeded ix, this applica- 
tion or not is uncertain; but a few years afterwards we find 
him in London, contviving to ruin the reputation of Milton, an 
attempt which ended in the destruction of his own. His reason 
for this attack probably sprung from the virulence of a violent 
party spirit, which triumphed over every principle of honour 
and honesty. He began frst to retail part of his design in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1747; and, finding that his forgeries 
were not detected, was encouraged in 175] to collect 't! em, 
with additions, into a volume, intituled «An Essay on Milton's 
Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost,” 8vo, 
The fidelity of his quotations had been doubted by severat people, 
and the falsehood of them Was soon after demonstrated by Mr, 
{afterwards Bp.) Douglas, in a pamphlet intituled “ Milton vin- 
dicated from the Charge of Plagiarism brought against him by 
Lauder; and Lauder himself convicted of several Forgeries and 
gross Impositions on the Publick. Ina Letter humbly addressed 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bath, 1751,” Svo. The ap- 
pearance of this detection overwhelmed Lauder with confusion, 
He subscribed a confession, dictated by his learned friend Dr. Jobn- 
son; wherein he ingemously acknowledged his offence, which he 
professed to have heen occasioned by the injury he had received 
from the disappointment of his expectations of profit from the 
publication of Johnston's Psalms. ‘This misfortune he ascribed 
to the couplet in Mr. Pope’s Dunciad cited in the following page, 
and from thence originated his rancour against Milton. He after- 
‘wards imputed his conduct to other motives, abused the few friends 
who continued to countenance him; and, finding that his cha- 
racter was not to be retrieved, quitted the kingdom, and went to 
Barbadoes, where he some time taugit school. His behaviour 
there was mean and despicable ; and he passed the remainder of 
his life in universel contempt. He died sume time abont ‘the 
year 1771, aswny late friend Teauc Reed was informed by the 
gentleman who read the funeral service over him, 

* Mr. Benson was the son of Sir William Benson, formerly 
sheriff of London. He was born in the 1682; and in the 
reign of Queen Anne made a tour abread, ¢ 
visited Hanover and some other Gevman courts, 
Ta-1710 he was high sheriff of Wilte; end sour 
¥amous letter to Sir Jacob Sanks of Mincheasd, by birth a Swede, 
but naturalized; whereiu he sct forth the micerics of the Swedes, 
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~The First Number of thé. “Magna Britannia 2° 
which ‘was afterwards extended. to six volumes’ ih 
quarto, 


after they had made a surrendcr of their liberties to arbitrary 
power; which was then miking great advances at home. Being 
stumundned for this Letter before the Lords of the Privy Council, 
he owned himself to be the author of it, in defiance of a prose- 
cation then ordercd by the Queen's Attornéy General, and put. 
his name to all the subsequent editions, of Which not less than 
100,600 weré$old in our own and foreign languages. He-was 
member for the borough of Shafte: sbury i in the first parliament 
of King: George the First, whe in the year 1718 made him Sarveyor 
Gencral of his works, in the place of Sir Chr’ istopher Wren, by 
which he vacated his seat in parliament. He was a great admirer 
of Milton and Johnston; on which account, Pope mentions hint 
in the Dunciad, book 4. L112: 
“On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
Milton’s cn this, on that one Johnston's name.” 
To do honaur to Milton, he erected a monument to his memory 
in- Westminster Abbey, employed Mr. Tanner to engrave a medal 
of him, and gave Mr. Dobson, of New. ccllege, Oxford, 10001, 
for translating the Paradise ‘Tost*into Latin verse. He at- 
tended King Georee T. in a visit which he made to his German 
dominions; and while there gave directions fur that curious 
water-werk in the gardens of Horenhausen, which is known te. 
excel the famous fountain of St, Cloud in France, [Bishdp Po- 
cocke, in his Travels, vol. 1. partii. p. 296, says, “The gardens 
of Herenhausen are deservedly admired; the je? d'eau is the finest 
in the world, the water being forced to it by machines which are, 
well known, and are the invention of Mr. Holland, &c."] He: 
may compare small things with great, the water was laid nite” 
the town of Shaftsbury, trora a frm at a small distance, by an’ 
horse engine erected at his expence; but, the yearly profits not 
answering the fund and repais, it failed in about four years; 
and was renewed again 1714. Hutchins's “ History of Dorset,” 
yol. II. p.25.—The Commentator on the Dunciad, book HI. 
verse $25, relates, that.‘ Mr. Benson gave in « report ta 
the Lords, that their House and the Painted Chamber adjoin? 
ing were in immediate danger of falling; whereupon they 
met in a Committee, to appoint some other place to sit in 
while the House was taking down; but, it beiag prope: a to 
take the opinion of some ‘other builders, they found it in very 
good condition: upon this the Lords were going to address the 
King against Benson for such a misrepresentation; but the 
Earl-of Sunderland, then scerctary of state, gave themassurance’ 
that his Majesty would remove him, which was done accordingly. 
Yn favonr-of this man,” proceeds the note, the famous Sir Chris: 
topher Wren, who had been architectte the Crown for above 
years,;built usost of the Churches in London, laid the first ‘stone 
of St: Paul’ 's, and lived to finish it, liad been displaced“from his - 
employment 
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‘Miltoni Kpistola ad:Pollionem,”. folio (by Dr. 
King, ‘of St. Mary hall, Oxford). ears: 
“ Specimens of Paradisus Amissus,”’ for Mr. 
Vaillant. 
“A Collection of State Papers *; relating to.A flairs 
inthe Reigns of King Henry VIL. King Edward V1. 


employment at the age of near 90 years.” On the resignation: of 
this office, Mr, Benson received a short time after an assignment 
of a considerable devt due to the Crown in Ireland, and also the 
reversion of one of the two offices of Auditor of the Imprest; 
which he enjoyed after the death of Mr. Edward Harley. About 
the year 1735 a book was published intituled “ ‘The Care’ of 
Deism. The-Author, My. Elisha Smith, had the misfortune to 
be confined in the Fleet-prison for a debt of 2001. Mr. Benson 
was highly pleased with this work; enquired who the author 
was, and, having received the foregoing account, not only sent 
him 4 very handsome letter, but disc! rged the whole debt, fees, 
&c, and set him at liberty. This deserves to be recorded, as an 
Uncommon, instance of. generosity aad ood nature ; though 
Mr. Benson, having been thrust into the Daneiad, will probably 
be known to posterity only as a bad critic and architect. The 
following anecdote was received from a person well acquainted 
with him. Though a man who xvi spent tie greater part of his 
life among books, yet a short time before his death he acquired an 
aversion to them which was unconqucrable, He could not even 
bear the sight of any, and roimained stedti-¢ in bis abhorrence ‘of 
them as long as he lived. Ta the like manner, ace: k 
Dr. Warton (Essay on Pope, ‘vol. H. p. 109), Cow ‘Vv latcerly 
could not endure the company of women.—In the prime af bis 
life few persons were more distinguished by the chagacters of 
the fine gentleman, the scholar, the statesman, and the patriot; 
but in the latter part of it he lived very retired, chiefly at Wim- 
bleton in Surrey, where he died Febr 
Mr. Benson’s “ Conchasion to lis Pr y Discourse,” &e, 
1741, he published, in the same year, “A Supplement to it, in 
which. is contained, a Contpariscn betwixt Johnston and. Br- 
chanan.” On both of these some marginal notes by the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Say, one ef Dr. Watts’s fellow-pupils, and as such 
mentioned with. due encomiums by Dr. Gibbens, are preserved 
in the Gent. Mag. 1780, p.607. No one had a better taste, or 
a more thorough acquaintance with the Classics, than Mr. Say. 
Yt is nu wonder therefore that he should prefer Buchanan to 
Jobnston.. Mir. Benson's other publications (which possess some 
nerit) were, “ Virgil's Husbandry, or an Essay.on the Georgies ; 
being the Second Book translated into English Verse: to which 
are. added the Latin Text, and Mr. Dryden's Version, with Notes 
Critical and Rustic. 1724,” Svo; and “ Lettérs concerning Poetical 
‘Tgaaslations, and Virgil’sandMilton’s Arts of Verse, &e. 17. 39,” Svo. 

* Ia the Proposals for this Work it was said, “The Colleetion 
will contain (exclusive. of the papere relating to the reigns of 
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Queen. Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, from the Year 
1542 to 1570. “Transcribed frori original Letters 
and other authentic Memorials, never before pub- 
“lished, left by Wilkam.Cecil Lord Burleigh, and 
now remaining at Hatficld House, in the Library of 
the Right Honourable the present Ear! of Salisbury. 
By Samuel Haynes*, A.M. Rector of Iatfield in 
derttordshire,” folio. 


Henry VII. Edward VI. and Queen Mary) a period of above 50 
years, in which are comprised the several and successive minis- 
tries of William Lord Burghley and his son Robert Fart of Salis- 
bury. ‘The papers left by Lord Burghley will illustrate the 
history of the times, from his Lordship’s establishment in the 
direction of public affairs, soon after Queen Elizabeth's accession 
to the throne, to the year of his death, 1598, Sir Robert Cecil 
(afterwards Earl of Salisbury), who succeeded to a principal share 
in the adininistration, has left materials for continuing the pro- 
gress of this Collection from the close of his father’s ministry to 
that of his own, which determined by his death, in the year 1612. 
This Work, preat part of which is yeady for the press, will con- 
tain about four hundred sheets; and will be printed on a super- 
fine Genoa paper, with the same character as the specimen an- 
nexed to the Proposals. Subscribers will be pleased to pay one 
inea in advance, one guinea upon the delivery of the first two 
ruindred shects, and one guinea upon the delivery of the remain- 
der. Subscriptions are taken in for the Editor by Mr. Watson, 
at the China-shop in York-house, the corner of York-buildings 
in the Strand.” Loudon Evening Post, Feb. 24, 1736-7. is 
* Samucl Haynes, M.A. (son of Hopton Haynes, esq.) was tu 
tor to the Earl of Salisbury, with whom he travelled, and who 
rewarded him, in June 1737, with the valuable rectory of Hat- 
field, Herts. In March 1743, on the death of Dr. Snape, he 
succeeded to a canonry at Windsor; and in May 1747 he was 
presented also by his noble patron to the rectory of Clothall, 
the parish in which the Earl of Salisbury’s seat called Quicks~ 
wood is situated; where his predecessor, Dr. John Savage, had 
rebuiit the parsonage-house. Myr. Haynes, who died June 9, 
1752, was an amiable and chearful companion.—His father (Hop- 
ton Haynes, esq.) was a-say-master of the Mint, and principal 
Tally-weiter of the Excheauer; in both which sshaces he always 
behaved himself highly worthy of the great trust reposed in him, 
being indefatigable and most faithful in the execution of his 
offices, He was born in 1672; and his first appointment was so 
early ag 1696, to the place of weigher and teHler in that depart- 
sment; and his services there, in one or other capacity, ex~ 
tended to a period of sore than fifty years, Whether he wrote 
any thing relating to the Mint, or rs i i 
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“« Academiques.de Ciceron,, avec le Texte Latin 
de. I'Edition de Cambrige, et des Remarques nou- 


ence and prerogatives of his office, is apparent, from a tract, in 
folio, which he printed, and privately dispersed, intituled,. ** A 
brief Enquiry relating to the Right of His Majesty’s Royal Chapel, 
and the Privileges of his Servants within the Tower, ina Memorial 
addressed to the ht Hon. the Lord Viscount Lonsdale, Con- 
stable of His Majesty’s Tower of London,” 1728, folio, sighed 
H. Haynes; and which is now become, from that circumstance, 
extremely scarce. We may conclude, from his being in the 
Mint at the time that Sir c Newton presided there, aad 
from his known piety, and love of learned conversation, that he 
had frequent intercourse, and enjoyed the good opinion of that 
excellent man; and, asa proof that the business of Mammon did 
nut wholly engross bis thoughts, or divert his attention from’ 
better purvuits, he wrote, and left in the press at the time of his 
death, The Scripture Account of,the Attributes and Worship of 
God, and of the Character and Offices of Fesus Christ, by a candid 
Enquirer after ‘Truth,” 4to; a curious and scarce book, which, 
from a religious regurd to his father’s request, was published, by 
his son after his death, and of which a second edition appeared 
in 1790, He was likewise the author of an excellent and well- 
written tract, intituled, “Phe Ten Commandments better than 
The Apostles’ Creed."—He died at bis house in Queen-square, 
Westminster, Nov. 19, 1749, at the age of 77. He was a most 
loyal subject, ‘an affectionate husband, a tender father, a kind 
master, and a sincere friend; charitable and compassionate to 
the poor, a complete gentleman, and consequently a good Chris- 
tian. A portrait of him, engraved by Nugent, fron: a painting 
by Highmore, was published in Harding's “ Biographical Mirrour ;" 
see Noble's Continuation of Granger, vol. UL p. 256. The fol- 
lowing tribute was paid to his memory by Wells Eglesham, a 
worthy oft journeyman printer, author of ‘ A Short, Sketch of 
English Grammar, 1779,” Svo; a pleasant little volume of Songs, 
intituled, «* Winkey’s Whims, 1769;” and many fugitive essays 
im “The Public Advertiser :” ; 
« Worthy the ablest Muse! accept the lays, 

Accept my tribuic, not thy due, of praise! 

Mean tho’ my verse, my theme shall be approv'd,. 

Praising of thee—whom everv good man lov'd. 

Who can repeat the virtues of thy mind > } 

















Or who ayvirtue, thou possess'd not, find? 
Great universal friend of all mankind ! 
O could my pen depict the glowing thought, 
With which my warm, but heavy heart is fraught, 
Pleas'd sith the task, 1’d atl thy virtues paint, 
But I desist, where Pope's strong Muse might faint.” - 
Dr. John Suvage, the predecessor of Mr. Haynes at Clothall, 
(who had previously been yector of Bygrave, 
Oe a pO Sn 2 Pee Rene ee, eee, . exe, Ge Tene 
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velles, outre les Conjectures de Davies & de Mons. 
‘Bentley, et le Commentaire Philosophique de Pierre 
Valentia, Jurisconsulte Espagnol; par un des Mem- 
bres de la Societé Royale,” 12m0; and  Acade- 
mica, sive de Judicio erga Verum. Ex ipsis primis 
fontibus; opera Petri Valentize Zafrensis, in ex- 
trema Betica. Editio nova emendatior; Typis 
Bowyerianis,” tgmo; both by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
David Durand *. 


travelled with an Earl of Salisbury, to whom he was indebted for 
a considerable living in Hertfordshire: and in his more advanced. 
. Years was a lively, pleasant, facetious old men. One day at the 
Jevee George I. asked him, ‘ How lonz he had staid at Rome with 
Lord Salisbury?) Upon his answe ng how long; ‘ Why,’ said 
the King, ‘you staid long enough; why did not you convert 
the Pope ?'— Because, Sir,’ replied ke, ‘I had nothing better to 
offer tim!’ Having been bred at Westminster, he had always a 
great fondaess tor the school, attended at all their plays and 
elections, assisted in all their public exercises, there grew young 
again, and among boys was 2 great boy himself. ‘The King’s 
scholars had so gveat a regard for him, that, after his decease, 
which happened March 24, 1747, they made a collection among 
themselves, and at their own charge erected a monument to his 
memory in the Cloysters.” The monument the Bishop mentions — 
is a small tablet of white marble on the right-hand side of the 
door leading into the Chajrter-housc, and is thus inscribed : 
“© Jonanni Savace, S,T.P. 
Alumni Schele Westmonasteriensis 
Posuerunt, 
MDCCL. 
Tu nostra: memor usque Scholae, dum vita manebat 5 
Musa nec immemores nos sinit esse Tui. 
Tpse loci Genius te meeret Amicus Amicum, 
Et luctu Pietas nos propiore ferit. 
Nobiscum assderas docto puerascere lusu, 
Fudit et ingenites cruda senecta sales, 
Chare Senex, Puer hoc te saltemm carmine donat $ 
Ingratum Pueri nec tibi carmen erit,” 


Dr. Savage used to attend the school, to furnish the lads with 
extempore epigrams at the clections—From a simMarity in their 
character he has been sometimes mistaken for Dr. William 
Savage, rector of St. Anne Blackfriars, who published a Sermon 
on the election of a Lord Mayor 1707, and one before the Sons 
of the Clergy 1715; was elected master of Emanuel college 1719; 
and died Aug, 2, 1736. ~ 7 

* See vol. I. p. 343.—In the title-pages of these books,’ in- 
stead of an ornament, a blank shield was printed, in which 
Mr. Durand. in manv of the covies which he cave awsy “xvrote’ 
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A new edition of. Mr. Cheselden’s Anatomy,” 8vo. 
An this year Mr. Bowyer purchased a monument *, 
which he intended should serve both for his father and 
hhaself’ The stone was completed, except the in- 
scription ; and in that state I have frequently seen 
it on the outside of the mason’s house at Hampstead, 
where it remained till, after having been exposed to 
the weather for 37 years, it was unit for use. 
The following epigram was written about this 
period by our learned printer: 
“Tn syHabam longam in voce Fertiginosus + 
aD. Swirr correptam. 
“ Musarum antistes, Phoebi numcrosus alumnus, 
Vix omues numeros /ertiginosus labet. 
Intentat cuaro capiti vertigo cuinam : 
Ob! servet cerebro nata Minerva caput. 
Vertigo niminm longa est, divine pocta ; 5 
Dent tibi Pierides, donet Apollo, brevem.” 








ay4.. = 


In this year Mr. Bowyer corrected, and put into a 
convenient form, two very useful little school-books, 
“ Selecte ¢ Veteri Testamento Historiw,’ and “ Se- 
lect ex Profanis Scriptoribus Historie.” “The 
prefaces to both these volumes { were iranslated by 








in a remarkably neat hand, some little compliment, to the friend 
to whom he sent the book. And it is Ais picture. (not Dr, Joka 
Savage's) which is in the club-room‘at Royston described by Mr. 
Gough in Gont. Mag. 1783, vol. LIL. p. $14. 

* June 13, 1740, Received of Air. William Bowyer ten 
pounds, in part, for a monument to be erected at Low Leyton, By 
me Rob. Scott.”"—~* Mem. Sept. 7, 1740. Paid him more three 
pounds one shilling; and agrecd with him for twenty pounds 
when it is put nv.” Mr, Bowyer, MS. 

+ In the Dean’s weil-known cpigram on his own deaf 
Myr, Bowyer wasypf opinion, that the false quantity rendered the. 
line more expressive of the malady under which Swift laboured. 

+ Both these works were first published at Paris, in 1726 
anc !727, by Mons. Heuset, professer of Beau cullege in 

The Auther of the ““ New Memvirs of Literature, 1727," 
e following account of these little kooks, fiyst gave Mr, 
Bowyer the: pint for re-printing them: “ When children have 
made some proficiency in Ratin, ‘tis an usual thing ta make 
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Mr. Bowyer ;. and aré-inserted in the quarto volume 
of his “ Miscellaneous ‘Tracts.” 

From his press also appeared in this year the se- 
cond volume (in two parts*, containing the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books) of Mr. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation ;” and a second edition also of “The 
Alhance between Church and State,” Svo. 


wnderstand as well as they can, and who are of no use to im- 
prove their mind, or their memory, because they read them 
throughout, whereas they should only read select passages out 
of. ‘Phese authors, which might at the same the instruct and 
please them. Mr. Heuset, being sensible of this ineconveniency, 
has compiled out of the best Latin writers those passages that 
are most instructive and agreeable, and placed them metliodi- 
cally in a new collection, designed chiefly for the use of children, 
and’ yet useful to every body.” He had two things in view, the 
clearness of thoughts and expressions, and the usefulness of 
fhe matters. With respect to clearness, he has frequently sup- 
pressed, in the maxims and histories collected by him, those 
thoughts that are either obscure, or too subtle; he bas changed 
those expressions that are too nice and sublime, into others 
more simple ; he has contracted those phrases that are too long, 
and preferred perspicuity and easiness to harmony. And because 
the disposition of words in the Latin tongue is the greatest dit- 
ficulty for beginners, he thought it proper to place them in a 
more natural order, and more like that of the French and other 
modern languages. The author reduces to Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, and Temperance, all the maxims and histories which 
be has compiled, in order to compose a number of books equal 
to those moral virtues ; and he has prefixed to them a very short 
book concerning the Supreme Being, Religion, and the Nature 
of Man, This work will be,very useful to young scholars, and 
perhaps deserves to he re-printed in England.” 

* To the end of Part 1. was added, ‘An Appendix; contain- 
ing some Reniarks on a late Book, intituled, ‘ Future Retyards 
and Punishments believed by the Antients, particularly the 
Philosophers ; wherein some Objections of the Rev. Mr. War- 
burton, in his Divine Legation of Moses, are considered.” 

+ To the Letter from this learned Author to Mr. Bowyer, p.1203 
the following ones, dated March 3, 1739, and Nev. 24, 1740, will 
be proper companions, “ Dear Sir, T esteem myself exeeeding 
happy in sucha learned printer, but much more in se candid a 
friend. ‘To your very ingenious observations, which are, and 
always will be, an extreme pleasure to me, I have only this to 
say:——You know I have endeavoured to shew, that the Antients 
are very confused in the nature of the Aigyptian Hieroglyphics, 
and, by reason of the resembling nature of the several species, 
frequently confounded them with ‘one another, and differed - 
much from one another. These two Greek writers, according 

S, iS age 
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“Dean Stashape's translation of . “ Epictetus’s 
Morals,” a new edition,.-8vo. 


to my sentiments, do 0 ; jt is certain Hefodotus dées ‘from. 
both. Now I apprehend, that, if this be the-case, whenever we 
find an instance of such confusion and contrariety, we are to 
take it for such, and not endeavour to reconcile them by emeri; 
dations (as you have very ingeniously done), on a supposition of 
the text's beng corrupt Otherwise, indeed, where the writer. 
was perfect master of dject, there, we rust suppose, wher 
we jind confusion, and the writer's ideas clears that theré is 
corruption in the test. This I make a Canon in Criticism ;, an¢ 
I think it is one of the most useful as well as certain. But, 
the Antients were confused in this matter, the Moderns are 
much more so, 25 you have given mie an instance in the learhid 
Datthuz. I should be mach ubliged to you to examiné another 
thine, 1 find by yours, 4 33 ovuSonse', T have translated the 
other Tice, 2d and 2d] Symbols. “Lhe thing is now quite out of 
iny head, But } think f make the iegalviy to signify the sacer- 
dota) character by letters; and if so, according to my present 
ideas, the ray sesier uvgodsyeen should con ain the ‘tio 
Kinds, Epistolary sacerdotul. Pray, Six, exanine whiethi 
L have not contradicted myself in this matter. If T have, “it 
muust be re-formed, und printed over again. Tf it be xyeconcileable 
with the vest, it must stand.” Upon second thoughts, if I don’t 
mis-remember, J make the Sucerdotal ef two sorts, ‘one’ by 
marks or images, and the other by letters. Perhaps 1 reconcile 
it in that manner; bat you will see (aud I beg you would ex; 
amine. carefolly) and you will be best judge. The great Mede: 
had made an observation, that ke fancied the Revelations, and 
other such w i ht be greatly illustrated b' 
the Aigyptian 2 5 anoble thougat; and, 
think, f shali uel: confirm it in this work, By what you: ~ 
quote from Danluz, 1 fancy he took the hint. I have never 
geen it, [desire to know whether he says any thing consider- 
able cn the subject. If he does, L wish Mr. Gyles could lend me 
the book, You know best whether he any thing Iocan, 

j en very il of an intermit- 





































































ting fever, for g 
Andthis very instant | am apprehensive of a relapse, being vey; 
feverish, and having a guod day aud bad, Tam, dear Sir, with 
much esteem and thanks, 

3 Your very aifectionate humble servant, WwW. Ww.” 

« Dear Sir,» Iain extremely cbliged to you for your care 
with regard to the inclosed sheet, and your kind observations 
thereon. As to siinmatibus that I took it to be abl. abso- 
lute you may see by my translation in the 19 p.; and by the 
order in which I put the words p.20; but you mislike the order 
of the words with good reason: therefurg [ have altered it, and 
wouid have it Summetiius viris ceri arcani consciis, sapientia me 
terprete ; and this 1 think*will do. The. reason why I did not 
add their being-abl. absolute was, because that was not what my 

Vor. I. L ~ adversary - 
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« Arturi Jonstoni Psalmi Davidis, juxta editionem 
in-uéum Serenissimi Principis,” 12mo; 4 néat edition. 

« Epitres Morales, : Lettres Philosophiques,! et 
Traits Mathematiques,” par M. Silouette, , 





adversary was mistaken in; but only their being put in apposi- 
tion, The sheet won't bear my ink. Pray take notice that F 
have serawled out by mistake part of the 31 and.$2 lines in the 
20.p—I think contenti usque ad venerationen—ay Figuris defen- 
dentibus secretum a vilitat: usque ad venerationem, is scarce-sense ; 
therefore { would have my interpretation stand, only altering the 
order of the words thus, contenti sint Religui_fizuris ad reneratin~ 
nem ercogitatis—nor is there any thing here arbitrary; for figuris 
ad veneralia [vexerationem) is figures for veneralia [venerationem}, 
as we.say. I much like your id instead of vis, beeause jt is 
nearer the verb, though I think the sense is equally good; and 
desire you would alter it, and the translation conformably to it, 
p.25, As to indeed not so honest a man, p.96, if this filso Pho- 
. eylides, whose work I have not scen, did endeavour to obtride 
his verses for the truc Phocylides’s, or wrote like a Heathen, 
then that censure muststand. But if he did not assumie another 
personage, they mrist be struck out, for the good reason you give, 
f leave this therefore to you. Only, if the writer was not to 
blame, the words Cheat p. 26, and For, p. 27, must be struck 
out too, P.28. The voice of one crying you very justly except 
to; therefore I desire it may be struck out, and the wards with 
iis put in their room. I am sorry that my seeing the sheets 
proves an inconvenience to you; bui iy obligation is great. 
You see here what advantage it is to me, by your judicious 
marks —I have a Postscript to be added to this dppendic, which 
will make a good part of a sheet: It isin answer to two re- 
‘flexiotts Master Sykes thought fit to honour the Divine Legation 
with. Pray tell Mr. Gyles, 1 shall send i€ up the latter end of 
this week. I am, with the best acknowledgements for this 
favour, tlear Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, W.W. 
“The Sending me the sheets before printeil off is a great service 
tome, because } wrote tyis Appendix in a great hurry and 

very negligently. 1 um sorry it is inconvenient to you,” 

Again, “ March 9, 1741. [amr much obliged to you for send- 
ing me Morgan's hook, for Morgan's it is every line speaks; and 
guch execrable stuff the sun never saw; and next to writing so 
bad, would be answering so bad a writer. On the other side are 
two additions, which will occasion the reprinting: two leaves in 
the second volume, and an addition of one leaf.” The first is an 
addition at p.591, with as much as will make a leaf. So it is 
only giving the number 591 to two leaves as if it was a mistake. 
The other is at p. 627. and only to blot out one scoundrel to put 
in another, which is all the revenge | shail take. I hope you will 
make shift in the reprinting the leaf to get in the little note; in 
order.to which there need be no new paragraphs, but the lines 
continued. And if you ean find ahy unnecessary words -that 

ay he lot fast. em enw aimee tham. TT oon: Gad sane 
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The first volume of an edition in French of Mr. 
Samuel Richardson’s* celebrated “Pamela,” in 12mo. 

On the 8th of November 1741, died of an apo- 
plexy Mr. Fletcher Gyles, bookseller in Holborn, 
treasurer of the’ charity-school in Hatton Garden, 
and an intimate friend of Mr. Bowyer, in whose 
hand-writing J find the original of an undirected 
letter, which, though written in the character of 
Mr. Gyles’s cxecutor, is evidently Mr. Bowyer's 
composition, and shews that he wished at least to 
return by his kindness to the surviving daughters 
the good offices he had constantly experienced in 
business from their father : 

“ Rev. Sir, 

“Mn. Bowver having at my request acquainted 
you of my brother Gyles’s death, I think myself. . 
obliged to assure you of the same honourable deal - 
ings from his family $, that you might have ex- 
pected from him if living: for I should be very 
sorry to lose from it so good a friend, and one for 
whom my brother had such a particular esteem. 
Tecannot pretend to judge of the value ‘of books or 
copies; nor have 1 yet informed myself what profits 
have arose from yours, a marked sale coming. on 
so close upon my brother's death, that it has en- 
gaged the chief of my attention; but, if vou will 
be pieased to favour me with a line to let me know 
what your expectations we for the impressions of 
your books that lave been already sold, and for 
the right of copy of those that are now in the press, . 
I have great reeson to hope I shall comply with 
them. 1 wish this affair had been settled by my 
byether himsclf; but as it was not, I shall endea- 
vour to represgnut him in every respect, and be an 
executor not only of his will, but of his intention 
as far as I can discover it. Cotter Mawnoop.” 





















* Of this eminent Priater and very excellent Novellist see the 
“Essays and Ihustration:," vol. V, No. XIV? 

+ Most probably inieaded far My. Warburton.—Mr. Gyles was 
publisher of “ ‘Phe Alliance,” and of “ The Divine Lecation ” 
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In this year Mr. Bowyer was the editor as well 
as the printer of “ Lectures cn Poetry, read in the 
Schools of Natural Philosophy at Oxford, by Joseph 
Trapp, A.M. Fellow of Wadham College, and 
Reader of Poetical Lectures lately founded in that 
University by Henry Birkhead*, LL.D. sometime 
Fellow of All Souls College ; translated from the 
Latin, with additional Notes.” 

This work appears, from various letters of Mr. 
Clarke-+, to have been a joint production with 


* Henry Birkhead, born in 1617 near St. Paul's cathedral in 
London, after having been educated under the famous Farnabie, 
was entered a commoners of Frinity college, Oxford, in 1633 ; 
admitted scholar there May 2s, 125, von after was seduced. 
to become a member of the college of Jesnits at St, Omer’s. He 
soon, however, retursed to the Church of England, and, by the 
patronage of Archbishop Laad, was elected fellow of Al Souls 
in 1638, being then B.A, and esteemed a good philologist. THe 
proceeded in that faculty, was made Senior of the Act celebrated 
in 1641, and entered on the law line, He kept his fellowship 
during the time of the Usurpation ; but resigned it after the 
Restoration, when he be diocese of Nor- 
wich, ‘This teo he re ; and resided first in the 
Middle Temple, and ther in other pices, in a retired and seho- 
Jastic condition, for many years, “ Ife was accounted,” says 
Wood, “an excellent Latin poet, a good Grecian, and weil 
versed in all human Jearning.” His works ave, 1. Poeimatia in 
Elegiaca, fambica, Polymetea, Antitechaemata et Metaphrases, 
membranatim quadripartita, 1656," Svo; 2. « Otium Literarum ; 
sive Miscellanea quedam Pocmata, &e. 1656," Sve. He alsu 
published in 4to, with a Preface, 1652, some of the philological 
works of his intimate friend Henry Jacob, who had the honour 
of teaching Selden the Hebrew language, or at least of improving 
him init. Dr. Birkhead also wrote several Latin elegies on the 
loyalists who had sudered in the cause of Charles the First, 
_which are scattered in vavions printed books, and many of them 
subscribed Jf, G—Henry Birkhead, author of # Colon’s Fury,” a 
tragedy on the Irish rebellion, was a different person. See 
Wood's Athene, vol. Il. p. 1006. 

* © As to Trapp, I own I have been very negligent in trans- 
lating; both his matter and‘my own interruptions have prevented 























cme having any great, taste or opportunity for it; but I shall go_ 


through it time enough, I hope, for you to correct before it is in 
ne press. 1 would by no means have you drop it, but here and 





€ 
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that gentleman. Each of them translated particu- 
lar parts, and it was left to Mr. Bowyer to adopt 
‘such passages from Mr. Clarke as he thought pro- 

*, Let his own account of this work spon 
for itself : 


* «J would fain make this packet look as big as possible, 
that you might receive it with some pleasure, though you read 
it with indignation, Lam ashamed indeed to send so small a 
part, when it has Jain so long by me; but i must confess the 
truth: As some of your other journeymen can never work with 
a penny in their pocket, it is my misfortune to be of their mind, 
as Jong as J have time to spare. As to the work, I question 
much whether you will like this sample; it may very probably 
not agree with yours ; but then you have full power to do what 
you please with if, and take here and there a line, where you 
approve of it most; and this perhaps may give you as much 
trouble es doing the whole. That logical way of sifting and 
canvassing definitions is not very pleasant to read or translate, 
{ think I have kept too close to the original, though I have 
sometimes taken the liberty to add a few words when J thought 
them necessary, cither to clear and esplain a thought, or to give 
alittle more strength to it. J wish 7 had taken the same liberty 
in retrenching now and then; for the same ideas are sometimes 
pursued too far in dillcvent words, where our language will not 
bear the change, or furnish us with a proper variety so well as 
the Latin. The connexion of his sentences is often extremely 
vareless; but that is of ao moment. ~ As to poetry, Ihave trans- 

lated, or altered, or barely thanseribed, just as it pleased: my 
own humour, Some quotetions were not, that T know of, 
translated any where, and others were so done, that the words 
which the quotation turned upon were quile dropped. {t was 
necessary to make them speak in English to the same purpose 
they were produced for in Latin, that the English readen might 
guess why they came there. But I shall wrouble you no further 
upon this business, but only to tell you, that I could not forbear 
adding three or four notes; you have laughed at one of them 
already, but T cannot forbear thinking: the ‘author is mistaken in 
that point, till] see more reason. to be of his opinion, and the rest_ 
are mere trifles, only they are not very long ones. I own that I 
think you do nothing, unless you scatter a few notes up and down, 
something that is not in the original, whether right or wrong; ‘tis 
truc taste i in trate, whatever you may think of it; but 1 am ill 
furnished for sch an undertaking, “I have neither Vossius hor 
Sealiger, nothiag in that way. Who is this Father Brumoy, that 
‘Theobald mentions? would he not now and thea give you-pretty 
hints? Enquire about him.” | Letter from Air, Clarke, Dev. 9, 
1737.—This gentleman, however, speaks very slightingly of the 
book in another letter without date: « F now begin to think 
that your translation of Tfapp's Praclections will take; for it is 
really but a very superficial book, ‘Though, for the future, I 

“f > des’ 
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_.* Whatever reasons have been given for translat- 
“ing Virgil, and writing an English Comment on 
chim, may be urged in behalf of these English Lec- 
tures; which, as they are an illustration of Poetry 
in general, so are they of Virgil in particular. The 
“notes to this editicn’ were chiefly added as it went 
through the press ; in which, though I sometimes 
‘ditfer from my ingenious Author, yet I hope not 
with greater freedom than he has taken with others, 
and will pardon in me. I am well aware how easy 
it is to let some mistakes slip in the heat of cons 
position; and when these had once passed the presg, 
the author, I Suppose, was not very solicitous to re- 
examine minutely the subsequent editions; satis 
fied with the approbation he had received from that 
learned Body, before whom his Lectures were first 
delivered: an honour which I shall never wish to - 
sce diminished by any thing I can say, or any one 
else; ‘and shall now’ therefore with much greater’ 
pleasure take this opportunity of repeating the’ tes- 
timony of them from Mr. Felton *. The several 
passages. cited from Virgil are printed in English 
from “Dr. ‘Trapp’s. Version. _ The -other Poetical 
Translations without a name the Editor is to be 
accountabie for; though he wishes he. had as good,” 
a title to the excellence of two or three of them, as 
"he has to the imperfections of the rest.” ~ pan 
In thif year Mir, Bowyer printed, : among other 
books, Dr. Mangey’s + edition of “ Philonis Jude. 
» Bey Sy 
, desive that we might always say Lectures, in the niogern’ style ; 
| Prelections will never do in ‘town. He has offended me very 
., much by affecting to’ find fault with Vossius upon evety Tittle 
-Yeecasion; and therefore you must excuse me ‘if I now and 
then speak pecvishly of the Docto: e endeavowed to , 
. Mnake Aristotle's definition of Tragedy intelligible; and 1 chink T . 
“have taken the right sense of i which perplexed us a little last 
-sutnmer. The Monita, Note, &c. which I have added to the 
t on you are to do just what you please with. I wroie the * 
notes in a great hurry this morning; aud if they are not-scuse, 
or too long; or too short,-or too insi nificant, alter them to - 
your taste, or destroy them, as you th best.” = en 
* See these in the Preface te Felton’s Dissertations, p. xxiv 
+ To the account given of Dr Meaigey in vol. I. p. 134, may 
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Opera que reperiri potuérunt,” two volumes, folio. 
Hody *, “ De Gracis Hlustribus,” pablished” by 
Dr. Samuel Jebb,. Svo. b 


-aut Chapter of Durham, he made to Bishop Crewe, on his first 
arrival in their city, on Phursday July 12, 1722. * 
.. * My Lord, Tam, in the name of my brethren, to bid you 
ome into this youscounfry, and to wish you the long! pos- 
session. and happy admini mn of this diceese and county- 
palatine. It is with satisfaction that we behoid you vested with 
# double character, and can pay rcspect and duty to you both as 
cur spiriival and civil superior, His Majesty, with a good grace, 
and great justice, bestows this brauch of antient Regalia upon 
one, whose services to himself have been so many and eminent, 
and who by descent from noble blood, and an entail of noble 
qualities, is so well qualified to manage the rights, and support 
the dignity, of so high a station, But, my Lord, your revenues 
and jurisdiction are not the only subject of our congratulations ; 
but we must likewise add to these, what must be much dearer 
to you in your spiritual capacity, the good order and regularity 
of your Diocese. We may venture to escure your Lordship (and 
to the steady vigilance of your two immediate Predecessors: it$s 
owing), that in this Sce there ave as few defects to supply, as: 
few tares of heresy and false doctrine to weed out, as few 
abuses deserving episcopal correction, as in any other of “the 
kingdom. ' Your Lordship comes now to preside over a Laity 
well affected te cur excellent Church and your episcopal: cha- 
racter ; over a Clergy orthodox, and strictly conformable with’ 
our Canons, Articles, and Rubricks; and over a Chapter, who 
hath hitherto been so happy, as neither to feel the censure, nor 
incur the displeasure, of their Visitor, Since our erection, our 
Body hath never had any contests or disputes of right withtheir 
Dioeesans: there have been no attempts for unbounded power 
on either side, nor any struggle for unstatuteable exemption and 
independency on ours; but we have all along lived in perfect 
amity and correspondence with them, as our Patrons and. spiri- 
tual fathers at home, as our Guardians und protectors at Court. 
Such hath been our happiness, my Lord, ‘for near two centuries ;~ 
anc we hope for the continuance of it under your Lowlship’s+ 
gentle and wise administration, We promise ourselves, that'a 
donble. portion of that beneficent spirit, with which our ever 
- honoured patrop Lord Crewe was blessed, and with which lie 
made ell about him happy, rests now upon your Lordship. a 
‘we have nothing greater to wish you in this werld, than ,hat 
you may meet with the same returns of affection and respect, 
¥rom all ranks of men, and the like measure of health, long 
life, and prosperity, from Divine Providence.” + 
* Humphrey Hody was descended fron? an antient family in 
Somersetshire, and born 1459, at Odcombe, in that county, of 
which his father was réctor. He was admitted at Wadham col- 
deve 16°6: and. fellow there 1684: and. when he was barely 
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The Fist and Pifth Volumes of Dr. Birch's-ed- 
*tion of “Ehurloe's State Papers,” foli : 
Jobi in Versiculos métricé: divisus, : 
ani. Alberti Schultens, — Notisqt 
‘ejus: Commentario. ee divyinum 
Poema “illustrandum *(qupad ‘vel ar : 
rh i filum, vel sensuum pathos & sublimi- 
vel stylicopiam et elegantiam): neces 
ntur, -Edidit, atque Annotationes ‘suas: 
mM precipue spectantes, adjecit Ricardus Gre 
bs 4. Po Accedit. Canticum -Moysis, Deut. xxii, 
eum. Notis Varioram,” Svo. : Pre ie 
A‘third “edition of the First Volume: of «<The 


© Legation*,”’ and a ‘second edition of the” 


BRB! ocr io, ; fi ‘ 
Aumed of 20, wrote against Aristeas’ history of the LXX Inter 
ters: He published several: polemical tracts against ‘the Non- 
s and about the Convocation, and.in 1674-a learned Latin 
ork on the-Original text and Greek and Latin Vulgate-versions 
he-Bible, ‘The piece above mentioned (confaining am account 
those learned Grecians who retired to Italy before and after the , 
ng. Of Constantinople by the Turks, and restored:the-Greck 
1B and learning in the West) remained in MS, till 1742" 
i A,p.161);,. Dv. Hody died Jan. 20, 1706, and wwas-buried 
hapel of his college, in which he founded ten’scholarships 
Joften- pounds each, five for the study of the Greek, and five for 
ae gia Hebrew languages. Dr. Jebb- prefixed: to. this book 
Hapen of itsauthoyiin Latin, from an English life by ‘himself. 
yThe correspondence of theJearned Author with hisPrinter. was 
huscontinueds. ** March. 31, 17/42, Uhear nothing from youabout 
c ig the firstvolwume of the Divine Legation, . But perhaps. 
minay be at: thia time some letter from you lying at Newarke, 
ope received my Jastctter, where-were-two additions to 
At the end,of that note-relating 
hy T hears, lately wrote against the 
Sunder the. name of a Society.of Free. + 
; r 2 kind of Figure diat, He in the Gospel: called 
Lesion, who onlifwas.the forwardest Devil inthe Crewjo= 
Mr-Knapton has put anew edition of iny Commentary — 





ie eee % sabe whole cor rected. cient 
j tile popette be “In 


‘ ae : ea if that cursed erratum in the tia note of the Bp. of 
= ) Salisbury's Letter t6 me about Abraham's offering Isaac was. but 
_, fectified by reprinting,. I think-there ayould be no oceasion for # 

. list of errata. My best- t-réspects to Mrs. Bill. (eho sgows 

Mrs: Boxyer). —Again, april 10. Lam glad the Divine 1 

tion 4 in such forwwarduess. When the second volume i is: 

ttised; Piwotild have the Letter to the Bishop of Litehficld® 

tioned. J hope you have got the first, edition of the Alliance, 

~ for I have not.one of them hy y me. , While 1 think of it, Td 

“Yhat the first and second volumes, when printed, may be sent 

< Mr. Pope; ‘Lord Orrery, Lord Chesterfield, stitched; Mr, Murray, 
coal ‘bound; and the Alliance with it, bound:in the: sane, 

‘Phe second volume L would have sent.to they Bishop of 

oipany, and-to Mr. Silouette into France, both stitched; the | 

ss volume to the honourable Charles Yorke, esq. at Bene’t cok - 

, and to the Rev. Mr. Goddard at Clare hall, stitched, both, 
These are what I think of at present; and I hope Mr, Gyles’s ~ 
executor will take’ care ‘to’ see all this done. ~ Pray, when you 
see Mr, Pope, ack him whether the first and ‘second volime must 
mt be sent to Oxford ; and follow his directions about it, Beso ~ 
good to let me know when those to Lord Chesterfield and Mr.- 
Murray are delivered; for I maust write to them.—I desire ‘by 
‘all’mneans that p.9 of the Preface may be reprinted, with the’ 
note on the other side added, ‘It will'make two leaves instead 
“of one. The wrong marking of the pages will be nothing: 
will excuse the reprinting the Bishop of Salisbury’s note, if it j 
“be not done. “1 think I did not mention in my last that the first 
‘and second volumes must be ‘sent ‘handsomely bound to Ralph 
Allen, esq. at Wideombe near Bath. I beg this may be taken 
earé of. The provocation Law has given is intolerable. ~Isaw- 
at but by accident." —* May 8. 1 am amazed Ihave heard 
nothing “from you of Jate, or of the publication of the new edi- 
tions of the Divine Legation; and am afraid you are or have been ™ 
$l© ‘Mawhoud uses both me and Mr. Gyles’s daughters-very ill - 
in'this neglect. © But he has not as yet so much as sent me % 
account, nor settled the balance in order to pay me whit is fe 
‘to me according to agreement. J} hope the present-books, ww = 
TF ordered in two or three of my last to you, are by this time” 
Jivered ; particiylarly. those to Mr. Murray and Lord Ches 

“Sbeeause I have sent them word that they were ordered.’ “Prat 

good to take care that the first volume stitched bé i 
ately sent to Mr. Lyttelton, the Prince's Secretary, in Pall Mall, — 
and the second volume, stitghed, to my Lord Carteret, in my — 
name: Pray tell the people ‘concerned, that a nites me @ ; 
the publication OF the Divine Legation. = 

their pretences; mow Mw Gyles 
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‘<A Critical and Philosophical Commentary on 
Mr. Pope's Essay on Man; in which is contained 
a Vindication of the said Essay from the Misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. De Resnel, the French translator, 
and. of Mr. De Crousaz, Professor of Philosophy 
and Mathematicks.m the Academy of Lansantie, 
the Commentator,” §vo; and the additional Book 
of the Dunciad, in 4to, very highly to the satis. 
faction both of the Poet and of his learned Com- 
mentator. “I thank you for all your care,” says 
My. Pope on this occasion.—And Mr. Warburton 
tells him, “Tam glad you have been printing for 
Mr. Pope. Don’t mention to any, I bee of you, 
your suspicion about the Notes. ‘Is it nota noble 
poem? Mr. Knapton has sent me the specimen: of 
the Commentary on the Essay, which I like ex- 
tremely well. I thank you for your observation on 
the quotations from fhe Optics*. You are certainly 
right; they should be in English. I don’t know 
when I shall be in London again; but [ have never 
more pleasure there than when [ loll and talk to you 


Connexions of Natural and Revealed Relizion, by ArthuAshley 
Sykes, D.D.” and a Letter to Bishop Smatbroke, on his new 
mie “ Charge to the Clergy, 1741."—A short Advertisement 
preiixed to this Appendix preserves a curios anecdote: “The 
Author of the Pamphlet here examined hath lately made a public 
confession of his authorship, signed with his own name; and 
thoreby saved himself from all farther correction of this kind. 
For he who is so lost to shame asa writer to own what he before 
wrote, and so lost to shame as a inun to own what he hath 
now written, must needs be past all amendment, the only rea- 
sonable view in correction. I shall therefore but do, what ins 
deed (were it any more than repeating what he hinieif hath dis- 
Govered to the publick) would be justly rechoned the cruelest of 
ailthings, tell my reader the name of this Bserabie, which we 
~find to be J.Tillard.” The gentlemau so seveccly handled here 
on, with a strong tine~ 











had been bred in the mereantile rrok 
turé of Jiterature—Jolin Villard, esq. died at his House in Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, in December 1773. His son Richard. 
vicar of South Leverton, in the county of Nottinghars, pub- 
Ushed “ Thoughts concerning the safety and Expediency of. 
granting Relief te the Clergy in Matter of Suscription, occasi- 
oned by Mr. Wollaston’s Address, i773,": avo 3 and some Tract. 
relative to Hume’s History, Svo, * 












ayaa] 

at my: este, de qlee ent in n your dining-toom 
“You don’t.tell-me her ge -improvemeét 
of the Commentary nk et 

commissions —I{ am. glad the Dunciad--has.sach-a 


run. The Greck, 1 know, will rel rinted Ain 
-your.edtion, not 


An this year he also nae Eee the «Senilia” of his ‘old 
frien: Mr. Maittaire; . and was Editor of the seventh 
~ volume. of “¢ Dr. Swiit’s -Miscellanies;” an: Author 
with whose writings he had. long been peculiarly — 
“conversant; many of the Dean's separate tracts 
having originally. p assed. through his hands, and 
- some of them Kevan been illustrated by his.notes. 
The seyenth volume is thus introduced: “ The fol- 
owing sheets have been collected and published to 
- gratify the wishes of all people of taste, who have 
not been furnished with the Dublin. edition of 
Dean Swift's Works. ©"That edition was corrected 
*~ and revised, as his printer Mr. Faulkner intimates, 
by some. of, the Author's friends;, or (in another 
place, perhaps more truly) by the Author himself; 
> anvadvantage, as that Editor rightly remarks, which 
the London booksellers could not have. “To that 
ublin edition we are obliged for the following 
volume, some tracts excepted ; ; such as ‘ A Proposal 
to Parliament for preventing the Growth of Pop ‘operys 
—‘Free Thoughts on the State of Affairs,1714;— 
/ Pedy to Lady Carteret, for not dining with her 
lyship, &¢c.—All which haye been - paki. £2 


* This was neither the first nor the strongest expres 
the rezard entertained for Mr. Bowyer by Mr. Warbarto: 
p/ 120). It is not however to'be ‘concealed, ‘that a diffe 
afterwards arose, in which; as is not uncommon, each par 
confident that hé was right. Mr. Bowyer (who thought hin 


“> <glighted) has not unfreqtiently remarked, that, after’the d 


our English Homer (which happened May 30, 4744), the’ 

_of his learned fiiend “ wore a different complexion.” But per- 
- ‘Haps this may be one of the many instances, which occur through- 

life; of the impropriety of judaing for ourcelv@F i in’ casés wiht 

affect-our interest or our feelings seers: ‘ 


¥ 
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ascribed to our Author, though the Irish Editor has 
thought proper, or been commanded, to omit them. 
Many of the following tracts re political, and once 
made what is called a noise #7 the world; they were 
universally esteemed, even by those of the opposite 
party, particularly that i Condact of the 

hes,” which will remain for ever a Nght into the 
affairs then transactir. farope ; an wra not the 
Jeast remarkable in bh must be acceptable 
to the possessors of § Guiltver’s (FP ’ to have an 
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> 
opportunity to correct the text by cur comparison 
of the Dubiin edition with those of London, which 
is to be found at the end of this volune*. — It-is 
surprizing, that any one could have becn so stupid 
as to interpolate any production of this inimitable 
writer. The papers written by our author in ‘The 


Examiner (which commence at No. 13, and end at 
44-7) gave, at the time of publication, a general 
pleasure or pain, satisfaction or disquict, as people 
were inclined. A_ spirit of liberty diffuses itself 
through all his writings, and proves him, as the 
Pablin Editor has it, an enemy to tyranny and 
oppression in. ny shape whatever” 

“ Phe Life of the Right Honourable Sir Francis 
North, Baron of Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Kime Charles the Second; wherein are 
inserted the Cliaracters of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir 
Gearge Jefferies, Sir Leohne Jenkins, Sidney Go- 
dolphin, and other the most eminent Lawyers and 
Statesmen of that time.” 4to. 























 * Under the title of Some particulary Passages in Gulliver's 
» Braves, compared with the Dentin Editions.” This comparison, 
My Pheliew , 18 to be found only in the ed euan here noticed, 














: His first was 
“published Nov. 2, 171 ginal edition is marked 
No.34. His last, the first part of No. 46, dated June 14, 17171, 
which had Leen omitted in former editions, i have since restored. 
The wrong numbering arose from Mr, Barher’s having omitted, 
the original No, 13 4a paper on Non-resistance), when he first 
collected the Examiners into a volume. 
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1743 

Tn this year Mr. Bowyer printed the First Volume 

of “ Dr. Pococke’s * Travels through the East,” 
folio. 

The Greek ‘Testament printed this year for the 

Company of Stationers is remarkably correct. At 










* Dr. Richard Pacocke, who wa: 
Orvientalist Dr. Edward Pucocke 
eoeke, scyuestrator of the church of All Saints in Southasap- 
ton, and hi naster of the school there, by the only 
daughter of the Rev, Mr. Issac Milics, of whom see p. 159) re- 
ceived his school learning at Southampton, and his acsdemical 
education at Corpus Christi college, Oxford ; took his degree 
ef LL.B. May 5, 1731; and that of LL.D. (being then precen. 
toy of Lismore) Jane 2s, 1738; together with Dy, Secker, then 
rector of St, dames’s, and afterwards bishon of Canterbury. 
He began his Travels into the East in 1737, returned in 1742; and 
published in 17-43 ihe first part of his Travels, under the title of A, 
Description of the East, and ef some ather Countrics. Vol. L,  Ob- 
servations on Egypt.” He was made precentor of Waterford in 
W744; and in 1745 he printed the second volume of his Travels, 
under the title of « Observations on Palestine ar the Holy Land, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, andCandia;” whichhe dedicated tothe 
Earl of Chesterfield, then newly made lord-liewenant of Ireland; 
attended hiv Lordship thither as one of his domestic chaplains ; 
and was soou after appointed archdeacon of Dublin. (See an 
elogium of his Description of Egypt in “ Pauli Ernesti Jablonski 
Pantheon 4 yyptierumn, Profat. ad part. Hi") He penetrated 
no farther up the Nile than to Phike, now Gienvet Fil Hieretk; 
whereas Mr, Norden, in 1737, went as far as Derri, between the 
two cataracts. The two travellers arc supposed to have met on 
the Nile, in the neighbourhood of , in January 1738. (Nor- 
den's Travels, English jon, Sv. p. 188), But the fret, ds 
Dr, Pococke told some of his friends, was, that being on his return, - 
not knowing thot Mi. Norden was gone up, he passed by hi 
in the night, without having the pleasure of ing him, Th 
was an admirable whole Iungth of Dr. Pococke, in a Tur Bh 


nily related to the learned 
my sun of Mr. Richard Po- 


































































dress, painted by Liotard, in the possession of the late Dr. Milles, fie 








Dean of Exeter? his first cou He was a gr traveller, and’ 
visited other places besides t st. His deseription of a Rock 
on the West side of Danbar harbour in Scotiand, resembling 
the Giants Causeway, is in Phil. Trans. vol. LIL art. 17 ; andin the 
Archeologia, vol: IL p.32, his account of some antiquitics found 
in Treland,— One quarto volume of his hettcrs, containing” his 
‘Travels in England, Scotland, and the adjacent Islands,: is fost ; 
the rest were, in 1768, in the hands of the late Dean Milles. 
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ithe end, of the Gospels, in a copy of this volume, 
Mr. W. Clarke thus writes: “Inter varias Novi 
Testamenti editiones cérrectiorem vix répetias.” 


{Lady Helton’s Letter to Dr. Ducarel, 1768.J]—* When travelling 
through Scotland [where he preached several times to crowgled, 
congregations], he stopped at Dingwal, and said he was much 
struck and pleased with its appearance; for the situation of 
it brought Jerusalem to his remembrance, and he pointed out 
the hill which resembled Calvary.” (Cordiner’s Letters on the 
North of Scotland, p.64.) The same similitude was observed by 
him in regard to Dartmouth —In March 1756 Dr. Pococke was 
promoted by the Duke of Devonshire to the hishoprick of Ossory, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Edward Maurite. He preached 
a Sermon in 1761 for the bencfit of the Magdalen charity in 
‘London ; and one in 1762 before the Incorporated Society in 
Dublin, for promoting English Protestant Working Schools in 
Treland ; both which were printed. He was translated, by the 
King's letter, from Ossory to Elphin, in June 1765, Bishop Gore 
of Elphin being then promoted to Meath; but Bishop Gore, 
finding a great sum was to be paid to his predecessor's executors 
for the hé@use at Ardbracean, declined taking out his patent; and 
therefore Bishop Pococke, in July,-was translated by the Duke 
of Northumberland direytly to the see of Meath; and died, in 
the month of September the same year, suddenly, of an apo- 
plectic stroke, whilst in the course of his visitation. His Collec; 
tion of antiquities and fossils was sold, by Mess. Langford, June 5 
and 6, 1766. ° Among these was a singular petrified echinus, 
found in a chalk-pit in Bovingdon parish, in Hertfordshire ; 
which Sir Thomas Flulyer bought for three guineas ; Mr. Sey- 
mour offered five guincas for it at his sale; Mr. Foster six 
guineas; and it sold for ten, Among the MS treasures in the 
British Muscum are several volumes (4811—4827) the gift of 
Hishop Pococke; viz. «Minutes and Registers of the Philosophi- 
cal Society at Dublin, from 1653 to 1687, with a copy of the 
Papers read before them5” and “ Register of the Philosophicat 
Society of Dublin, from Aug. 14, 1767, with copies of some of 
the papers read hefore them,” also  Sevcral Extracts taken out 
of the Records of Bermingham’s Tawer ;” “An Account of the 
Franciscan Abbeys, Houses, and es, in Ircland;’” and many 
other curious articles of Irish History —The Philosophical Society 
was founded, on the plan of the Royal Society of London, in 1683, 
by Mr. William Molyneux, the friend and correspondent of Mr. 
Locke, under the encouragement of Sir William Petty, who was 
the first president, as Mr, Molyneux was the first secretary, in 
which post he was succeeded by Mr. Saint George Ashe, profes- 
soy of mathematicks in the university of Dublin, ‘The Society 
met at first weekly; aiid their minutes were from time to time 
corimunicated to the RoyakSocicty. _ In the confusion of 1688 
they were dispersed, and never resumed their meetings. Gough's 
pn. wai WYn**ef 
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“ Original. Letters and Papers of State, addressed 
to Oliver Cromyell, concerning the A ffaits of Great 
Britain, from the Year 1649p 1658, found among 
the Political Collections of Mr. John Milton; now 
first published from the Originals *,” folio ; prb- 
lishgd by Mr. John Nickolls-f, F.R. and A. SS. and 
inseribed to Arthur Onslow, esq. 





Tyauc Milles, mentionedin P. 157, was born September 19, 1629, 
at Cockfield, near Biry, in Suffolk; and was the youngest of 
eleven children of My. Thomas Milles. of that place; all of whom 
he bred ap, and, by his prudence and good mz agement, placed 
out corefortably in the world. After his education at Bury school 
he went to St. Joly’é college in Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in Arts; and, going into orders, he was, successively, 
curate of Barley, under the very learned Dr. Joseph Beaumont ; 
Vicar of Wicca; and lastly, rector of Highclear, a small village 
in Hampshire, where he ever after constantly resided, in the 
most excinplary exercise of his function, for ihe long space of 
near forty yeats, till his death, in July 1720, at the age of BY, 
He was buried in the char of his cwa church, under g black, 
marble steme, on which is 2 long inscription ta the memory of 
himself und wife. In the Bev ister, also, very fuil and housur- 
able mention is made of him. * his Divine possessed such strength 
of mind, und goodness of heart, that Areib hop Tilictson de- 
clared, when he was introduced to him, by his friend, Sir Ed. 
ward Atkyos, that he could discern, froma the little conve; ation 
whieh hal passed, there was an «© openness and clearness, a 
civility and obligineness of deportment” in him, he had never 
found in any other man. He was father of sey ely 
The eldest, Thourss, was appointed Greek pri at G 
1706, and bishop of Watérford and L 
1740, Seaving his fortune to hy neph 
{fe published an acccunt of his Eatae 
also erected a handsome monument 
able inscription, in the church a 
miah, was Fellow wid tutor of i] 1 college, which pt 
him, 2705, to the rectory of Dulnmar Les, in Cornwall, The 
third, Isaac, was treasurer of Waterford 1714, and treasurer of 
Lisidore cathedral UWiy. 

* "The criginals of these ie! 
Milton: from when. they the possession ef Thomas 
Ekwood, a person who for i 3 rs was well acquainted with, 
and @teemed by Milton. From flycod they came to Joseph 
Wyeth, citizen and merchant ef Londen; and from th's 
widow they were obtained SyMr, Nickolls; after whose decease 
they were presented by his father to the Society of Antiquaries, 
us appears by their minutes, L: ‘ 

+. This curious Collector of Antiquitieawas a Quaker, in part. 
nerehip with his father of the same 5. 
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were long treasured up by 
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m1 Of a respec Z 
of him by 2 fever at the age of 34, Jan 
re deposited in the burial-ground. xt Bunhill Fields; 
th.—Prince Eupene lias been generally supposed to 
rst collector of portraits in Europe, which on ‘his’ death 
dispersed: Die eollected in “aimiost every other branch: 

_ Ashby, however, furnished Mr. Granger with some atconnt, 0! 
collections earlier than. Prince Eugene, from Lister's“ Joutney 
to Paris,” Vigneul Marville, &¢. which he does notyappear 

as use of —The Earl of Oxford began the. tok 

st 


‘England, which afterwards came in “Mr. West,'and on 


is death: was. dispersed by the rude hand f the auctioneer. 

F Niekolls was the next regular collector of aS od 
~” and his collection, which was formed from Moorfields and stalls, 

ee and consequently was not firsérate, consisted of about 2000, 
, %, ie four yolumes in-folio, and,six in quarto, neatlyflet-in 

which. furnished .Mr. Ames with his. yaluab) logue 5 Sant 
e ‘et 


/ eame soon after, the death of ‘Mx. Nickolls i he Tibray 
Dr. Fothergill, who. pur ed it for eighty, guine Mr, Grams 
: TE in his Preface, i i 


ad said Mx, West bonghit the ten’ volt 
of the better information of Dr. Ducarel, corrected hn 
in his Supplement,’ p. 2... On Dr, Bother 
ne, collection of portraits was sold to Mi 
4 » and. medalist, in. Rupert-street, Soho, for one hiundge 


~~ © and fifty pounds, who-cat up the yolumes and sed. rien : 


contents to the principal éollectors of British por ‘aits at 


a 


time ; Ir, Bully Mr. ©racherode, Mr. Gulstone, Sir James.» 


‘Lake, Mr. Blackburne of Lancashives and Mr, Bindley: Dr.% 
tergill purchased likewise. a pretty large .coilection oft 
which “Mr. Nickolls had picked up, in his pursuit? of 
written. by those of his, own ‘on. from. their, first “2 


ve; which. the heneyolent. possessor -inforyned the Edi-, 


‘Anecdotes, im. 1780, he them intended to leave’ 


eeti iz ich, then ‘belonged, in. Be ieee 
a8 tminstet.., Besides these, collecti; “ir. Nicpathe tie several 


masters ;. some of Which; fell also into the hands 


1. Bothergill, . The Catalogue of Mr, Nickolls's Lil Ay 
sam ft 


is.own hand-writing, (induding 252 volinnes of 
to, in the posession of Mr. 


“oe his account of é 
“saw a large thickepaper look, near a yard long, 
ide-.of the deaf two, three, ..or more. 
fof England,  anduelsewly 
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« Elian de Animalibus,” 4to; one of the works 
printed for the Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning *. 


A744. 

Tn this year Mi. Bowyer printed  Notitia Mo- 
nastica; or, an Account of all the Abbeys, Priories, and 
Houses of Friers, heretofore in England and Wales; 
and also of all the Colleges and Hospitals founded 
before ALD. mpx1. By the Right Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Tanner -f; late Lord Bishop of St, Asaph. 


me, that his mind was so eager to obtain all faces, that when 
he could not get a face by itself, he would buy the hook, tear 
it out, paste it in his blank book, and write ander it from * 
whence he had taken it.” An admirable portrait this of our 
modern Portraitecollectyrs, who have sent buck many a volune 
to the Bookseller's shop stript of its graven honours. A most 
noted Collector told a person at Cambridge, who now and then - 
sells a head, That his own cqllection must needs be large and 
good, as it rested on six points: “1/1 buy; 2. I borrow; 8. I 
beg; 4. Fexchange; 5. I steal; 6. 1 sell."—Mr. Ashmole’s book 
was consumed with the’ rest of his library—See the virulent 
censtive of Mr. Rowe Mores on this species of collectors in his 
Dissertation on English Founders, p. $5. ar : 

“* See p.96. : eek : 

_t This excellent Antiquary, son of a futher of both his names, 
vicar of Market Lavington in Wilts, was born in 1674, became a 
student in Queen’s college,’ Oxford, in Michzelinas tenn, 1669; 
admitted clerk in that house 1690; B.A. 1693; entered into holy 
orders at Christmas 1694; apd became chaplain of All Souls col= 
lege in January following; chosen fellow of the same 1697; 
Chancellor of Norfolk, and rector of Thorpe, near that.city; 
41701; installed prebendary of Ely, Sept. 10, 1713 (which he 
quitted 1723) ;. Archdeacon of Norfolk, Dec. 7, 1721 ; anon of 
Christ Church, Feb. 3, 1723-4; prolocutor’of the Lower House 
sof Convocation convened in 1727, to which honour he was - 
unanimously elected on account of bis great abilities, however 
cortvary to his own inclinations. He was consecrated Bishop 
cof St. Asaph, Jan.@3, 1731-2; died at Christ Church, Oxto: y 
Dec. 14, 1735; and was buried in the nave of that Cathedral, 
near the pulpit; where a monument to his memory, affixed to 
One of the pillars, is thus inscribed : tne ot 

ie eae: “M.S. aad 
Tuoma Tanner, S.T. Po 
* Qui natus Lavitgtonie in Agro Wiltoniensi, 
in Collegium Réginense adinissus, . 
deinde Cmnium Animarum capellanug, od 
Vou iL : M ~ OS mox 
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mox socius ccoptatus est, 
Optimarum ibi artivm cultor, 
Antiquitatis prsertim studio ita trahebattw 
ut in patris fastis, monumentisque eruendis, 
nemo illo di ntior, 
yrmo in explicandis periticy haberetur. 
Hinc mature avocatus 
ad munus Cancellarii dicecseés Nordovicensis, 
aucius est insuper PrabendA Eliensi, 
Academia denud restitutus, 
hance wedem Canonicus ornavit, # 
A Clero interiin Prolocutor renunciatus, 
ad Episcopatum tandem evectus est Asfvensem, 
Vir erat 
ad omne officium summé fide ct diligentid, 
rara pietate, 
bumanissima erga omnes voluntate, 
liberalitate in egenos effusissima, 
#. Obiit 14 die Decembris, A.D. 1735, etatis 62.” 








Another inscription, and a translation of it, are here subjoined, 
frem Gent. Mag. 1736, p. 692: * 
« Vicitne tandem morbus et senium grave 
‘Tannere, te patrum decus} 
Fregitque nullis territum laboribus 
Suprema sors mortalium ? 
Lustrare sacra suetus olim rudera 
Fanorum et antiquas domos, 
Nunc ipse veterum pulveri admistus einis 
Sub ade veneranda jaces, 
Qua: tot capaci presules docto sinu 
Ipsamque Fridswidam + tenet. 
At tu sepulchri non eges honoribus, 
Nostrive laude carminis, 
‘Tu, quem peritum Antiquitatis ultime 
Ventura dicent secula ; 
Nomenque Pario scripta servabunt tua 
Perenniora marmore.” 
* At length oppress’d by age and malady. 
Must Tanner here a common victim lie? 
Whose industry no trouble could allay, 
Must he submit to death’s imperious sway ? 
Pride of his ancestors! Once wont to tread; 
Where now with sacred dust bis ashes spread . 
Within these walls, whore bounds have close embrae'd: 
So many Prezates, spoil of ages past! - 


+ Fridswida, g Saxon qiften, fouadé&ss of part of the College; ax@-Guried 
_in the Cathedrgisper 


swida's self lies here !—But you nor 
The numerous honours for the dead decreed; 
..- Northe small tribute which my.yerse affords, ~ 
~The Herald's blazon; nor the pomp of words; 
=. Whom late posterity shall justly: praise, 
Skill’'d in the monuments of antient days ; 
= Whose works more truly shall consign thy fame, 
Than Parian marble could-preserve thy name.” 


.; Tanner published, before he was.22- years old, “ Not 
= Stica, ome short History of the Religious Houses in E 
; ‘and Wales,” 1695, Syo. republished in folio: 1744545 
great additionse(which he began to collect in 1715), db: 
y. Mr, John Tanner. . His “ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hil 
oni whith employed him forty years, was published in 1748,. 
folio; with a posthumous preface by Dr. Wilkins (see vol. I. p.334). 
His immense and-valuable Collect , amongst which are"amnples. ~~, 
materials for. the county of Wilts, and lange notes on Richard. oni 
rne’s Legend of St.Cuthbert, 1663, ave now in the Bodl : 
brary ; and many interesting particulars coneerning him mi 
* “be found “in his own"Letters“ in’ Ballard's Collection ; ‘amongst 
which @YV. $4 and 46) are his’aceOunt.and his character of both ate 
his wives. Hé>married-a second wife in 1733,,. Miss Seottow™ 
rp near Norwich; be a fortune 15,0001. ; - Wi , 
fay. d,, 1774, 
treet, “Norwich, . Mrs, Elizabeth Britiffe,. in 
her age. The above gentlew: mwas first.the wife of Thom: 
~  Panner, D.D. upwards.of $0. years Chancellor of the di 
orwich, ood Tapers “St, Asaph, .who. died December 15. 
5; she afte manried the Jate Robert Britiffe, esqayre 
r of Norwich, and one of-its represéntatives in three suc: 
ve parliaments.” \ His only son. (by bis first wife) Thomas” 
, D.D. (who married 2 daughter of Archbishop Potter) ~ 
sometime prebendary of Canterbury, and. successor to Dp, 
ins in the rectories of Hadleigh and Monks Eleigh, Suffolk. 
ae volume was published by. chu Whistov, John Osborny: _ 
=» and Franeis Changuion,- the: three booksellers, with whom the: ts 
scontract of the Society forthe Encourageiuer 
5 shop’ retixed to this 


rtrait, .p' a 
r “Phomas Tan Py 


quitatis Cititor. “G, Ver 


iption: “Hoc ectypur 
posteris Sacratuny 
» Phomas Evan: 
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- Two. Editions of * The Essay on Man,” with’ 
Mr. Warburton’s Commentary. 
The Works of Mr. Pope*, in two volumes, 4to. 





publishers judge of the value of books by their arbitrary price; 
and havé been misled, to their cost, to re-print some books, whose 
whole merit is their scarcity. This is by no’ means, however, the 
ease with the “ Notitia;” which is as valuable as it is scarce, 
and, if veprinted with. such improvements as it is in the power of 
several gentlemen to bestaw on it, would be an acceptable pre- 
sent to. the publick.” “Dhe latter part of the above note was 
written in 1781 by Mr. Gough, in whose rich Library were two 
interleaved copies of the « Notitia,” with additions by Mr. Rowe 
Mores and Dv. Winchester—Mr, Evans,. though be did not live 
to put his intention into effect, joined with the Editor of these 
voJumes in a-contract with the late very learned Mr. Nasmith 
for the purchase of an improved edition of Bishop Tanner's book ; 
which, by the liberality of the University of Cambridge, was 
permitted to pass essen through their press, for Mr. Nas- 
mith’s benefit. That contract, on the decease. of Mr, Evans, 
devolved on the present writer; who accordingly purchased the 
“whole impression, on the idea that, from the long list of- names 
which had been given-in as encouragers of the re-publication, 
there would be a great demand for the.book; but (strange to 
say) in the number of names set down, at least nine out of ten 
proved men of buckram; and by far the greater part of the work, 
atter continuing warehoused for twenty years, was consumed.in the 
. fatal conflagration of Feb, §, 1808; en event by which the ‘No- 
titia” is again become scarce, 2nd probably will ever so continue. 
* Whilst these volumes were in the press, Mr. Bowyer received 
the following letters from the /earned Commentator : P xe 
& Jan. 29, 1743. Dear Mr. Bowyer, ¥ have read over Colley. 
“He is all you say of him, and raore. But I love the rogue when 
‘he reasons. He is then a delightful ass, indeed. In a word, 
“is it possible there can be buyers for such a pamphlet ?—Never 
fear but I will get the better of all my adversaries at last—— 
And then—as Pyrrhus said to his counsellor, we will sit down 
and drink your raisin wine. Do but decypher my MS. cleveriy, 
“and see if I don't make a rogue and an ass of Dr. Anonimous. 
AV should have told you, the reason why the inclosed came 
no sooner was, because your letter, which sent it, was put into 
a wrong bag, and went farther North, and came back again 
hefore [had it, either by the negligence or. design of the clerks 
of the Post-office. - J think the Dutch frugality never appeared 
“im a more signal instance than what [ have just now seen in 
the newspapers. ‘They have ‘appointed a faust and thanksgicing 
im one, and to be observed together.” . Ever yours, = W.W.”. 
© March 9, 1743-4, ‘My. Pope thinks that his Works will be 
corapreLended in t®o volumes of 60 sheets each. But he is un- 
willing that the paper should be af all worse. than the other — 
No. 1000 of that paper, and 100 royal. Ever yours, W.W.” 


© B. Broug hlon, 
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’* A Critical Commentary upon the Book of the 


Wisdom of Solomon, being a Continuation of 


Bishop Patrick and Mr. Lowth; by Richard Ar- 


nald *, B.D.” folio. © ; ~ 

*” Remarks on several Occasional Reflections, in’ 
Answer to the Rev. Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke-+,- 
the Master of the Charter-house{, Dr. Richard Grey, 


“ B. Broughton, June 20,1744. Dear Sir, I thank you for 
both your last: You will oblige me with telling me that beast 
Lintot's steps. «I would do him all reason while he acts with de- 
ceucy and justice, and shall never print any part of his property 
with, my Notes and Commentary without his leave; but if he 
acts like a rogue, I have but one word with hins, the Chancery 
and Mr. Murray, This inéer nos—If the executors inquire of, 
you, and when they do, about the state of Mr, Pope's Works in 
your hands yet unfinished (that is to say, of the Epistles), T then 
desire you would let Mr. Murray have a copy of all those Epistles ; * 

-and you may tell him I desired you would do so: but say nothing 
ull then. Pray preserve all the Press Copy, to the least serap.— 
f have looked over the corrected proof of the half-sheet, title, 

“&c. and of the leaf that was vilercd to be cancelled, and find 
‘them right: so desire they may be printed off, and one sent me 
by the first opportunity. “My best respects to Mrs. Bill. lam, 
‘dear ir, your very affectionate friend and servant, Wwe 

“* Of whom, see under the year 1760. * 3 a rn 

‘+ ‘the learned Prelate of whom some ‘memoirs have been 
given in p. 157; and whose account of Hieroglyphics, and the 
relation they had to language, given in his “ Observations on 

' Egypt,” differed from what had heen said about them in “ ‘The 
Divine Legation,” : : . i 

{ Nicholas Mann, esq. wardrobé-keeper at Windsor. « By 
the death of Dr. King, there was a vacancy in the mastership 
-of the Charter-house, a place which some considerzble persons 

, at different periods have desired to fill. Bishop Benson and 
Dr, Jortin used to say, that there was a certain time in their 
lives, when of all préferments they wished for it the most, And 
now the competitors to suecced Dr. King were Dr. Middleton and 
Mr. Mann. When Dr. Middleton applied to Sir Robert Walpole 
for his vote and interest, Sir Robert honestly told him, that, 
talking with Bishoy Sherlock, he found the Rishops were -gene- 
rally against his being chosen master, Mr. Mann had been tutor 
to the Marquis of Blandford ; and it was throuch the interest of 
the Marlborough family that he gained the ascendant over Dr. 
Middleton... 2. Dr. Middieton was much hart and provoked at 
the div ppointment; and, thinking Bishop Sherlock to be the - 
prim ~ canse of it, he wreaked his malice in his ill-natured and 
il-tir sd animadversions upon: the Bishop’s Discourses on Pro? 
phecy, pretending that he had never seen them before, though 
they had been published several: years, and had gone through 

: : several 
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and others; “serving to explain and justify: divers 
Passages in The Divine Legation,- objected to by 
these Learned Writers. To which is added, -A 
General Review of the Argument of The Divine 
Legation, as far as it is yet advaneéd :- wherein is 
considered the Relatisn the several Paris bear to 
each other and the Whole. Together with an 
Appendix, in Answer to a late Pamphlet [by Dr. 
Stebbing], intituled, An Examination of Mr. War- 
burton’s Second Proposition,” 8vo. 

“ Observations on the present Collection * of 
Epistles -between Cicero and M. Brutus, repre- 
senting several evident Marks of Forgery in those 
Epistles; and the tree State of many important 
Particulars in the Lifé. and Writings of Cicero: 
in Answer: to the late Pretences of the Reverend 
_ Dr. Conyers Middleton. - By James 'Tunistall *, B.D. 












several -editio Nor did he afterwards spare ‘the Archbishop 
and? jis chaplains, but took every opportunity of making Lam- 
beth-house the subject of his wit ana satire.” ” Bishop Newton —~ 
Mr, Mann wus elec.cd master of the Charter-house Aug.19, 1737; 
and in 1747 he published ‘“ Critical Notes on’ some Passages in 
Scripture,” as will be noticed under that yer. Dying Nov. 24, 
1783, he was buried in the piazza at the Charter-house, ; where, 
_ over tie chapel door, a iablet is thus inscribed: * 
, : ** Attende pavlulum, quisquis es. ,” 
Snbtus jacet Nicolaus Mann; 
olim Magister, nme remistus pulvere, 
~ Quis ille, vel quid egerit ben® aut sects in vitd, 
: . omitte queritare: seit Deus, | 
Monere maluit hoe quod ad te pertinet: 
Bene universis tu fac et fieri velis, 
semnper benigni Patris omnium memor. | 
‘ Sic si paratus hue intres, , 
oor precibus luis coelum patebit : 
ipse quum stabis reus die suprem’ ore 
sub tremendo judice ratione vite reddim laudaberis.” 

* James Tunstall, D.D. fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, ‘and one of the to principal tutors of that. Society, was 
“a person highly esteemed not only for his good learning, 
but for the sweetness of ‘his disposition. As a tuior, no 
one took more pins. for the improvement of such as were 
placed under his care; and his success was answerable to his 
warmest wishes. As ‘senior Dean of the College, the mildness 
of his reproofs wrought more upen the tempers of several persons 
of ingenuous rainds, than the sharpest censure’, or the severest - 

Aiscipline, 
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Fellow of St, John's Cellege, and Orator of the 


University of Cambridge. "To which is added, A 


discipline, would have been able to cfeet.”  Masters’s Life of” 
Baker, p. 114.—Having refused the rectory of Saitwood, thinking: 
it not worth vacating lowship for, he was i uted to 
the rectory of Sturmer, in Essex, jn December 1739; and elected 
public orator (on the resignation of Pr. Williams) jn October 1741, 
after a smart opposition from My. Philip Yonge, of Trinity college, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich; and who was afterwards chosen, 
when Dr. Tunstall resigned upon being 2 sde chaplain to Abp. 
Potter, “Tam persuaded by my friends he says, “ to offer my- 
self for the Orator’s place a3 soon as Tr, Williams resigns, and 
promise myself the continuance of your favour, The Doctor does 
not resign this year ; and J am the: forward, lest you should have 
applications from other hands. Mr. Yonge of Trinity is the only, 
competitor who has yet declared." MS Letter of Dr. Tunstall to 
_ Dr. Z. Grey, April 7, 1740.-—Abp. Potter had only four chaplains 
whilst he held the see of Canterbury; and of those Dr. Tunstall 
was the junior, He was created D. D. at the Commencement at 
Cambridge, July 13, 27-44; was collated by the Archbishop to 
“the rectory of Great Charte in Kent ; and to the vicarage of. 
Minster in the Isle of Thanet, on the death of Mr. Lewis, 1746. 
Each of those liviugs was worth about 200l. a year; and he 
had good hauses at both; but the roads round Charte were so 
deep with dirt, that though near Ashford, and in a good neigh- 
bourkood, his friends could seldom get near him. He quitted 
his Kentish livings in November 1757 for the valuable vicarage 
of Rochdale, in Lancashire, given him by Abp. Hutton, who 
married Mrs, Tunstall’s aunt; but the exchange, from many 
untoward circumstances, did not answer his expectation ; he 
wished for a prebend of Canterbury; and “ his death, which 
happened March 28,,1772, was rather premature, occasioned 
either by family uneasinesses or disappointment of preferment ; 
yet he was a person of such equal civility, if not humility of 
deportment, that it was said of him for some time after he had 
left Lambeth, thet many a man came there, as chaplain, humble; 
but that none ever went thence so except Dr. Tunstall,” says 
T. F who “was not bis pupil, but, in the language of College, 
belonged to the other side or line, yet willingly pays this mark 
of respect to a learned and virtuous character.”—-Mr. Duncombe 
adds, ‘ The cause above assigned contributed to his death. 
Rochdale was reputed worth at least 9001. per annum, but fell 
greatly short %¢ it. Dr. Tunstall left several daughters, some 
of them most -unfortunately circumstaneed in their health, 
to whom their uncle, the Rev. Mr. Dodsworth, treasurer of Sa- 
lisbury (who superintended the publication of the “ Lectures”) 
has been a father. Mrs. Tunstall did not long survive her hus- 
band."—Dr, Tunstall distinguished hinxelf 2s one intimately 
acquainted with Tully's Works and the history of those times, by 
a learned and spirited attack upon that classical work of Dr. 
*Middleton’s, so much admired in Italy, the { Life of roe 
ace pan og Pullius 
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Letter from the Reverend Dr. Chapman. on. the 
antient Numeral Characters of the Roman Le- 
Tullius Cicero,” by questioning the genuineness of Tuily's 
Epistles to Brutus, in his « Epistola ad virum eruditum Convers 
“Middleton, Vite M. T. Ciceronis Seriptovem; in gua, ex levis 
ejus operis quamplerimis recensionem Cicevonis Epi-tolaram-ad 
Atticum et Quintum Fratrem desiderari ostenditur, &e. Canta- 








brigie, 1741.’—« As the Doctor had made great use of these ina- 





terials in his Life of Tully, he would probably much rather have 
seen the geruineness of the Four Gospels called in question, 
Accordingly he had recourse to every expedient to save a sinking 
cause; descended so low, as to say the Public Orator's language 
was not intelligible, and would have been very glad to have 
proved it, I.could name.a well-known patriotic Duke, who 
has lately not only read over the whole controversy (which is 
neither short ner slight), but declares his astonishment that any 
body could have any doubts about the merits of the cause. Yet 
Dr. Midleton was.much the more fashionable raan, and many 
superficial gentry would have taken the wrong side with such a 
popular writer, “T cannot help mentioning, that Mr. Cumberland 
informed me, that in the Library of the Escurial are 20 Greek 
Letters, from M. Brutus to the Greek Cities ; exacting contribu. 
‘tions trem them, Such is the illiberality of Spain, that ke could 
only procure one. They are in Greek, which may occasion a 
speculation, how far it is likely that a Roman General could 
write in that Janguaze on a public ‘business, From the only 
word I have heard, + xareonedes, I presume that he threat. 
ened them, in case of non-compliance, with as severe a fate ag 
he inflicted on the brave Xanthians, One my wonder too that 
20 such detached Orders should any how be got together and 
preserved.” 7 F, — tis more probable they are the manufacture 
of some Sophist. - “ This information from Mr. Cumberland is the 
More curious, because I gave a Jist of these very Greek Letters in 

















» my Spanish Letters, p.134. ‘The remark which follows is wrong, - 


because the Greek Janguage was then as fashionable in the City of 
Rome and the Arehipelago, as}rench is naw among us. DukeFer- 
dinandsentall hisordersin French (not German) eventothe English 
part of the army.” Rev. £. Clarke to Mr. Nichols —Dr. Tunstall's 
other publications were, 1. “Observations on the prezent Ccllec- 
tion of Epistles between Cicero and M. Bratus,” Xe, (see p. 166) ; 
2. *A Sermon before the House of Commens, ‘May 29, 1746,” 


3. A Vindication of the Power of the State to prehibit Clan. ° 


destine Marriages under the Pain of absolute Nuikity; partion. 


larly the Marriages of Minors, made without the Consent of their: 
Parcnts and Guardians, &e. 1755, Svo, 4. “ Marriage in Society 
statcl; with some Consicerations on Government, the different 
kinds of Civil Laws, and their distinct Obligrations in Conscience, 





in ‘a. second Letter tov the Rev. Dr, Stebbing, occasioned by his ‘ 


Review, &e. 1755," Svo. 5. “Academica: Part the first, con- 
‘taining several Discourses on the Certainty, Distinction, and 
; Connection 
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gions” 8vo.—-Of Dr: John Chapman,” who. was 


Connection of Natural and Revealed Retigion, 1759," 8vo. This” 


contains “ Concio ad ‘Clerum habita in T emplo beate Maris in 
Academia Cant. pro gradu S.T.B. anno 1738 ;” the Thesis read. 


when he tock his Doctor’s degree fw 1744, and some Sermons. : 


“The second Past was to have consisted of Lectures, 1. On the 
“Being, Perfection, and Providence of Ged; 2. On the Laws of 
Universal Benevolence; 3. On a State of future Existence ; and 
was, I suppose, the work published after-his Geath, under the 
tile of « Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion, read in 
“the Chapel of St. John’s Cambridge, 1764;" 4to, These Lectures 


were begun by the Author when a tutor in St. Johi’s, but he * 


was. prevented from finishing the comprehensive plan laid down 


- in the beginning of them, by being called from that employment ° 


in College to {he ‘service of Archbishop Potter, They were, 


S however, so nearly completed, that the Author, had he lived, ” 


fntended to have published them himself; and they were faith- 


fully printed from his MS. without the least sddition or corree~ - 


. tion. A very large and respectable list of subscribers is prefixed 


‘ to these Lectures, of which 1500 copies were printed, and eight’- 
only on large paper. To the first edition of Mr. Duncombe's « 
Horace are annexed some critical annotations by Dr, ‘Tunstall, ». 
who in 1740 obtained for Dr. Grey Mr. Warburton’s remarks - 


/ on Hudibras, as is publicly. acknowledged in the Preface to that 
work, and is confirmed by the following quotation from an un- 
“published letter of Dr. Tunstall to Dr. Grey: Immediately after 
your favour came to hand, I applied. to Mr. Warburton, who 
-answers in these words: ‘I can deny you nothing. Dr. Grey 
shall have my Remarks on Hudibras; -and I will depend upon 
his honour. I had thoughts (a3 I had considered this author 
pretty much) to have given an edition of him, and bad mea- 
tioned it to an eminent bookscller. But I will think no more of 
it, as this matter will oviige you. But I cannot possibly set 
about transcribing them for the Doctor till after Lady-day, be- 
cause gf my second velume.’. Thus far My, Warburton, whom I 
bad told that he might depend upon yeur doing him justice in 
‘the notes he communicated ; for'l knew | dould safely, promise 
vite’ Yet Dr. Grey two years after shot some arrows at this Co- 
‘lossus.... From the readiness with. which Warburton ‘supplied 
Grey with his remarks en Hudibras, and the grateful acknow- 
ledgement with which they were received (see Preface to Hudi- 
bras, p.35), the rudeness of that Author's mention of the edition 
to which he had* contributed is difficult to be accounted for, 
Speaking of criticks in his preface to Shakspeare, he introduces 

“Dr. Grey's Hudibras in the following’ manner: «7 hardly think 
there ever appeared, in any learned language, “so execrable, a 
heap of nonsense under the name’ of Commentaries, as hath 
been lately given us on a certain satyric post of the last age by 
his Editor and Coaidjutor.” For this attack Dr. Grey took his 
revenge in some pamphlets: mentioned under his, article, and in 
1754 again noticed his antagonist in the following terms: 

s € Phe 


of 
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Archdeacon of Sudbury, some account will be given 
under the year.1747 *. : 


“The first to whom] am. indebted is the Rev. My. Smith, of 
Warleston, in Norfolk, the most friendly and communicative 
man living, who was greatly assistant to Sir Thomas Hanmer, __ 
in his edition of Shakspeare, as he was to me in Hudibras, for » 
which he has been spitefulJy called my Coadjutor, but by a gen- 
tleman whose slander stands for nothing with every candid and 
jngenuous person.” Grey's Commentary on Hudibras, notwitbh- 
standing Dr. Warburton's censure, will, generally, be viewed . 
with favour, rifling. and insignificant as the books be quotes’ 
were allowed to be, they were such as Butler himself saw, re- 
ferred, and alluded to, and therefore were the proper sources to - 
consult for materials to explain him. “As Mr. Warton has ob-: . 
served Of Shakspeare, “ If Butler is worth reading, he is worth 
explaining ; and the researches ‘used for so valuable and clegant 
a purpose merit the thanks of genius and candour, not the 
gatire of prejudice and ignorance.” It miay be remarked that 
the multiplicity of authors quoted in the Commentary on Hudi« ~ 
bras always impresses a superfieial reader in the same manner.. 
Fielding, whose writings shew to what an excellent purpose he 
applied his reading, and who did not attempt to conceal what 
he obtained from books (little as it was, owing to business and 
dissipation), appears to have been struck in the same manner ag, 
many others of Dr. Grey's readers. - “ If we should carry on the 
analogy between the Traveller and the Commentater, it is im-_ 
possible to kecp one's eye a moment off from the laborious 
ratich-read Doctor Zachary Grey, of whose redundant notes on, 
Hudibras I shall only say, that itis, Tam confident, the single 
book extant inwhich above five hundred authors are quoted, 
not one of which could be found in the. collection of the late 
Dr. Mead.” Preface to Voyage to. Lishon—Among Dr. Birch’s 









MSS, in the British Museum isa collection of MS letters from 
Or, Tunstall to the Earl of Oxford, in 1738 and 1739, on Ducket’s. 








Atheistical Letters, and the Proceedings thereon; there i# also a 
jetter to Yr. Bireh, dated “ Great Charte, Nov. 21, 1744,”. com- 
municating an original letter from Meric Casaubon, a predecessor 
of his in the vicarage of Minster, whence it appears that Dr. 
Tunstall was then p sed of the livings of Minster and Charte, 
_* To the 65th paye of Dr. Chapman's Letter the following ob- 
servations from Mr. Markland to Mr. Bowyer, dated June 30, 1743, 
have reference : *¢ When I had read yours, I lpoked for the foul 
copy (which I-had accidentally kept) of that letter which f had 
written-to Dr. Chapman, concerning tie Srst episile of Cicero to 
Bruius. In my copy, instead of, whieh was the case of C. Octa- 
wius, whom we commonly call Augustus, i find, which was Augus- 
tus's case, Whethez faltered it myself in the transcribing, or 
“Mr. T. bas done it for me, 1 cannot say, and it is no great mat- 
ter; however it is more fall and ckar as it is printed. By your 
questions I perceive that you have not a, perfect and distinct 
Z 7 : " “notion 
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"Mr. Edwards's Letter ‘to the Author’ ofa late 
* Epistolary Dissertation addressed to Dr. Warbur- 
-ton,” 8vo. : 


notion of this matter; and therefore, since you desife it, will 
endeavour to explain it to you; though I did not imagine that 
jt would want any explanation, for indeed there is no difficulty 
~ in it either way, if a man has but the necessary precognita, 
whic I took for granted all scholars have. You know that the 
name of him whom we commonly call Augustus, was originally 
Caius Octavius ‘Thurinus. . The first was the prenomen; the 
second the nomen, or gentile, or name of the family; the third, 
the cognomen, as was usual; Thus it stood till towards the loth 
year of his age; when his uncle C, Julius Cesar dying, appointed 
him his heir, and at the same time ordered him to change his 
name, and to pass out of the Octavian into the Julian family, 
Some of his friends (especially his father-in-law L. Philippus, 
who had married the widow his mother) thinking that he had 
noi interest and power enough to come at what Cwsar had left 
him, which was fallen into the hands of M. Antony chiefly, ad- 
vised him to be quiet, and not to take upon him the name of 
. Cesar. This deliberation took up (N. B.) some time; but at 
last Octavius determined to strike a bold stroke, and to demand 
_ his inheritance, and to change his name; which he did with the 
accustomed legal forms ; and then, instead of C. Octavius Thuri- 
nus, his name was C. Julius Cesar, with the usual addition of 
Octavianus to shew that he came out of the family of the Oc- 
tavii.. Several years after, when he was settled in the possession 
of the empire, and had done great service to the state, the se- 
nate resolved to compliment hin with some new ttle of honour; 
-and after much consultation they agreed upon that of Augustus, 
so that then he was C. Julius Cesar Octavianus Augustus. You 
now sec that the title (for it was ro more) of Augustus had no- 
thing to do with the name of Octavius; and that if it be put as 
you w ould have it *, ‘ which was.the case of Augustus whom we 
commonly call Octavius,’ it would have been unintelligible, and 
without argument. As to the several. passages from Cicero; 
wherein you say he is called Octavius, levk at them, and you 
will find every one of them written in the intermediate time 
(which was the reason why I put in the N. B. above) between the 
death of Julius Cesar and Octavius’s changing his naine, which 
was some months; after which, you will tind that Cicero from 
that time never calls him Octavius, but either C. Cesar, or 
Cesar, or Octavianus; which last word you must und disa 
‘ noun adjective, and signifies, belonging to the Octevii; that is, 
who was originally of the gens or family of the Octavii.” This 
was always the custom in adoptiona, to add the gentile of their 
own family to that into. which they passed, So the famous 


t 














eon fe s 
»+# It atands thus in Dr. Chapman's “ Observations,” p, 65, OF 


” L, Ae- 


apts Rs 
is Paullas, who conquered Porses K f com ‘ 
his'sons, P.Acmilius Paullus, to be adopted by éne. 
siok, that is, “inte the: Cornclian famil after which 
instead_ of Py Acmilius Paullus, “ca 
z § Scipio Aemilianus. — This was he .who - afterward 
finally demiblished Carthage in’ the third Punje war, in whiel 
you often swieet with him by the nam®_ of ‘Scipio Aemilianus 
"Pins if M. fullins Cicero had adopted Cn, Pompeiis Magnus, 
ter would have been called sn Tullins Cicero-Poinpeianys ; 
mt the other hand,. if Pc ey had ‘adopted Cicero, Cicero. 
ld “Rave been Me Pompeits Mazaus Tullianus..- This is the = 
ginal, of most of the proper names that end’ in anus, Which 
ate;almost as numerous.as the family. ones which: end simply ‘in, 
3; the reason of which is evident, Lecause there was scarce any: 
‘family which had not, some time or other, adoptions. made. t 
Of itinto ome other funily ; ‘and’ then he who before 5 
ly.2, Calpurnins,. or! Titins,-or Se ypronius;. &e.- be ae 
Upurnianus, Hus, or Sempronianus: e 
ca ers ius Clodius camot subsist in the same 
viz. hecause both Luctlius and Cloc iys (or Claudius) are, 
or the names of families 3; for if this L. Clodius Marcellus, ww! 
+ Usyas speaking“of in. that letter, diad been adepted into the 
tilian family, his nauie would have been from that time Ii Lucis | 
fas something (suppose, -Longus, or any other cognomen be- 
“6 ging to the Lucilii) Clodianus, not: Clodi 2 You lik 
pete that you'speak inaécurately (though Dr. Middl 
% ur bean and s6-‘do séme’6f the modern antients, if one 
 Soveall ther, Plorus atid’ Appian’, but none of the more skilfat 
ones) when you Cail Augustus) Octavius Augustus; which is'as* 
Af you Should-call Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Walpole Orfor " 
while he was Octavias hée’was not Augustus, por tll se 
~ Years Afterwards; and When he was Augustns, it would ‘h 
been iiore than van affront to’ have called him Octavius,, ar 
nobody ever did Wo it; because it would have been a, kind. of 
5 sOn,: anda verbat denial of his ri 
‘anee_of hiswncle Julius 
© forged these letters wi 


172. is right,” and consistent 
Baty alas he ediid nat 26 
76, he formets himself, and calls hi 
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concern the Preface to a late edition of the Book of 
Job; in which the Subject and Design of that Di- 
vine. Poem are set im a full end clear Light, and 
some particular Passages in it occasionally explained s.. 
“in a Letter to the Reverend Author of the Remarks.” 
‘Mr. Markland, iia Letter dated Uckfield, April 17,” 
_ 1744, tells Mr. Bowyer, “I got hither on Wednesday, 
in thyee days from ‘Fwyford,. without any danger or 
-diffieulty, except a little trouble which a hasty brook | 
gave us by coming into the chaise and getting into 
my portmanteau > by which accident the Cicero you 
gave me has suffered a little. Mr. Clarke was with: 
“ime on Friday; andI had been there before Uiis, had? 
vit not bean for the almost perpetual rains and cold 
. weather, which at-present spoil'a very beautiful walk 
between this place and Buxted *. . He sent me your 
panphict, which I think I clearly see several things’ 
that are certainly the Bishop's, and several that are 
‘certainly not so.- He has sent me likewise. Mr. War- : 
burton's answer to his “opponents, and Dr. Sykes’s: 
Examination, &c.; the former of which seems to me; 
to have been published chiefly with the design of. 


-* Mr, Clarke, ina letter written about the same time, says, Ney 
thank you for the answer to the Trial, &c. which I had not seen, 
and have given to Mr, Markland according to your direction... He 
t:lls me the pamphlet is Mr. Moss's: it is well done; he preserves, 
what I thought was scarcely possible, the dignity of the subject in - 
answering such a tile. IJ see your friend Mr, Warburton is still 
-a hero; he makes nothing of attacking whole battalions alone: 
though he gives me the most pleasure of any body, I cannot but. 
say Tam in ‘pain for him, Is there no keeping that fire and 
enivs wiih proper limits? He will fall, as great mx 
done before hitn, by the things he despiscd*most—D: 
the People. “The Doctor has outdone himself, and I am per- 
suaded that he is right in his three first positions, the Exoteric 









Doctrines, the Sense of the old Legislation, and the Jewjsh* 
7 The ang T long to. see how the author of ‘The Divine 






Legation’ will ai ge hinself, though I expect he should. 
beat up his quarters, and bear down all before him. I wonder 
noue of them turn his arguments from Arthur and William the 
. Conqueror against him; they are certainly decisive, and prove 
the actions ascribed tu Osiris “to be all imaginary; for Arthur's. 
are widoubtedly su, and his Histovian (as in the case of Sesostris) 
had nothing so s ing ig sscribe to him as what was borrowed 


froin the Conqueror.” . 









giving 
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giving the General Review of the Argument of the 
Divine: Legation, which is an usefel’ wag; and the. 
latter (Ir. Sykes’s) seems to be a sly.one.  I-shall 
be glad to see an Answer, a direct one, to some parts 
- of it—I hope it is true what I see repeated in_ the 
“papers, that Dr. Taylor is made Chancellor of Lin-.. 
coln. I shall be very glad to find myself mistaken 
in my opinion, which was, that Lord Carteret, (for F- 
suppose this comes from him) would never do any 
thing for Taylor, or for any body else, amerely as a 
scholar. If this dees not come from him, I resume , 
my-old opinion.” : 
"The pamphlet was probably Bishop Berkeley’s : 
“On Tar Water,” which was originally printed 
at Dublin, and re-printed in England at the very 
time Mr. Markland dates his letter. It was published 
by Mrs. Mary Cooper; but the scheme of reprint- 
ing it was Mr. Bowyer's, and consequently it was 
no unusual expression to call it his pamphlet. 
Mr. Markland’s observation exactly suits Bishop 
Berkeley’s gal baat and could not well apply..to 
any original composition of Mr. Bowyer's.  Ae- 
cordingly too we find Mr. Clarke a year after 
saying, upon Mr. Bowyer's publishing Julian, 
that it would not answer his purpose so well as 
-Tar-water;” which in fact he had frequently ogcasion 
to reprint. He is also supposed to have written: a 
saat pamphiet this year on the “ present State of 
Europe;” taken principally from Putendorff. 
Mr. Thomas “ Carte’s Acccunt of the Collections 
he had made for his intended History of England.” 


1745- 


In this year Mr. Bowver printed ‘250 copies. of 

« Acts and Observations of the Spalding Gentlemen's 

“Society in Lincolnshire, illustrated with Sculptures 
from Models, Drawings, aud Sketches, made by the 

Members, and engraved by George Vertue. a Mem- 

ber: With an Allegorical Device designed by 

a Maurice 
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Maurice Jokinson*, esq. and engraved by Vertue, 
1746. London, printed by order of the Society, by 
Witliam Bowyer a Member, 1745,” folio. his 
was intended as a title-page to such of their minutes 
as might afterwards be printed. 

“:- The second volume of “ Dr, Pococke’s Travels to 
the East,” folio. .. 
* «© A Table of English Silver Coins from the Nor- 
roan Conquest to the present Time, with their 
Weights, intrinsic Values, and some Remarks upon 
the several pieces. By Martin Folkes 4,” esq. 4tos. 
and a new edition of the “‘Pable of Gold Coins,” &e. 
(see p. 88). : ; woes 

« Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, 
and of Brutus to Cicero: in a Letter to a Friend. 
With a Dissertation upon Four Orations ascribed to 
M. Tullius Cicero, viz. 1. Ad Quirites post redi- 
tum; 2. Post reditum in Senatu; 3- Pro Domo. 
‘gua, ad Pontifices: 4. De Haruspicum responsis: 
To which sare added,” some Extracts out of the 
"Notes of learned Men upon those Orations ; and 
Observations on them. By Jeremiah Markland, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge.” 

Mr. Squire’s ¢ “ Sermon at St. Bridget’s ;” and 
his “ Inquiry into the Foundation of the English 
Government,” 8vo. 

_ Mr. Whaley’s § “ Original Poems and Transla- 
tions,” 8vo. 

« Remarks on several Occasional Reflections, in 
Answer to the Rev. Doctors Stebbing and Sykes, 
serving to explain and justify the Two Dissertations’ | 
in the Divine Legation, concerning the Command 


. “%* Of whom, and of the Spalding Society, of which Mr. Bowyer 
‘was an active member, a full account shail be given ‘in the Essays 
‘and Illustrations, vol. V. 0. XV. oy 

¢ Of whom, see vol. V. No. X. ~ * 

¢ Afterwards Bishop of St. David's; of whom more hereafter. 

§ John Whaley, M.A. fellow of King's college, Cambridge, 
tindan ingenious poet. He had published an earlier Collection 
of Poems, in one volume $vo, 1732. TS the labours ‘of Mr. 
Whaley, 1 was indebted for,several articles in the “ Szlect Collec- 
tion of Miscellany Poems, 1780.” ‘ : 


' to 
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te-Abraham 'té Joffer up his Son,* and #h 
the Jewish ‘Theocracy, objected fo bya 
Writers *.” Part the second and last-¢.. By‘Mr. 
Warburton. 8vo. . 





« Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et resnondere parati.” Vir. 

+ “Ihave bid a final adieu to controversy, unless some very: 
great provocation draw me back.” Remarks, p, 242.—The. 
whele conclusion of this pamphiet is well worth attending to. 
«As to the manner in which i answered some of my ad- 

“versaries,” says the learned wiiter, “ their insufferable abuse, 
and. my own love of quiet, mace it necessary. I had tried all 
ways to silence an iniquitous clamour; by neglect of it; by 

. good words; by an explanation of my meaning ; and all without 
effect... The first volume of this obnoxious work had not ‘been 
out many days, before I was fallen upon by a furious ecclesiasti- 
cal news-writer, with the utmost bratality. All the return I 
then made, or thén ever intended to make, was a vindication of 
my mora! character, wrote with such temper and forbearance as 
seemed affectation to those who did not know that I only wanted: 

. to be quiet. But ET reckoned without my host. The angry man 
became ten times more ouirageous. What was now to be don€? 

tried another method with him. I drew his picture; I exposed 

im naked; and shewed the publick of what parts and prin- 
ciples this tumour was made up, It had its effeet; and Lnever 
heard more of him. On this occasion, let me tell the reader 
astory. ‘As a Scotch bagpiper was traversing the mountains 
of Ulster, he was one evening encountered by a hunger-starved 
Trish wolf. In. this distress, the poor man could think of nothing 
better than to open his wallet, and try the effects of his hospi- 
tality, He did so, and the savage swallowed all that was thrown 
him with so improving 2 voracity, as if his appetite was but just 
coming to him. The whole stock of provision, you may be sure, 
was soon apent. And now, his only recourse was to the virtue 
of the bagpipe; which the monster no sooner heard, than. he 
took to the mountaiis with ‘the same precipitation that he had 
come dowa, The poor piper could not so perfectly enjoy his 
deliverance, but that, with an angry look at parting, he shook. 
his head, and said, ‘Ay! are these your tricks? Had I known 
your humour, you should have had your music before supper.’ 
But though { had the caduceus of Peace in my hands, yet it was 
only in cases of necessity that I made use of it. ~And therefore I 
chose to Jet pass, without uny chastisement, such impotent 
railerg as Dr. Richard Grey, and one Bate, a zany to a mounte- 
sbank. On the other hand, when I happened to be engaged with 
suchvery learned and candid writers as Dr. Middleton, and the 
Master of the Charterhouse [ Mv. Mann], I gavesuflicient proofhow 
much I prederrcd a different manner of carrying on 4 controversy, 
would my answerers but afford me the otcasion. “But, alas! as | 


I never should have such learned men long my. adversatics, ‘and 
Se never” 
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‘wo editions:of Two single Sefmon#by" Mr. Wak 
burton: 1. “A faithful Portrait of Popéry, by’which 
it is 8een to be the Reverse of Christianity, as it is 
the Destruction ef Morality, Piety, and Civil Li- 
berty ;. a Sermon preached at St. James's Church, 
Westminster, 1745,” Svo. 2. “A Sermon oceca- 
sioned by the present unnatural Rebellion, &c. 
preached in Mr. Allen's Chapel at Prior Park, near 
Bath, and published at his Request, Nov. 1743,” 8vo. 

In tué same, year, 1745, to oblige Mr. George 
Faulkner * of ‘Dublin, Mr. Bowyer wrote this 

“short preface to a posthumous pamphlet of Dean 

Swift: “ Phe following treatise of Directions to 
Servants was begun some years ago by the Author, 
who had not leisure to finish and put it into proper 
order, being engaged in many other works of greater 

_ use to his Country, as may be seen by most of his’ 
writings. But, as the Author’s design was to ex- 
pose the villainies and frauds of servants to their 
masters and mistresses, we will make no apology” 
for its publication; but give it our readers in the 
same manner as we find it in the original, which 
may be secu in the printer's custody. The few 
tautologies that occur in the characters lefé un+ 
finished, will make the reader look upon the whole 
asa rouzh draught, with several outlines only 
drawn. However, that there may appear no daub- 
ing or patch-work by other hands, it is thought 





never would have these other my friends, I found that, if Iwrote 
at all, I must be condemned to a manner, which all who know 
me know to be most abhorrent to my nataral temper, “Sv, on 
the whole, I resolved to quit my hands of them at once, and 
tum again to nobler game, more suitable, as Dr. Stehbing tells 
“me, to my clerical function, that pestilent herd of libertine 
. scribblers, with which the island is over-run; whom I would hunt 
down, as good Kid, ; Edgar did his wolves; from the mighty 
-author of ‘Christianity as old as the Creation,’ to the drenken 
blaspheming Cobler, who wrote against Jesug and the Resurrec- 
tion. This was a pamphlet intituled « The Resurrection of Jesus 
demonstrated to have no Proof.” 7 
* © Ad you are fanous far writing Prefaces, pray help me to 
one for * Advice to Servants... Mr. Faulkner to Mr. Bowyer, 
Nov. 8, 1745. 


Vou. I. N most 
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most advisable to give it in. the Author's. own 
-words. It is imagined that he intended to’ make-a 
large volume of this work; but, as time and health 
would not permit him, the reader may draw, from 
_what.is here exhibited, means to detect the many 
vices and faults to which people in that. kind: of 
Yow life are subject. If gentlemen would seriously 
consider this work, which is written for their in- 
struction (although ironically), it would make them 
better ceconomists, and preserve their estates and 
families from ruin. It may be seen, from some 
scattered papers (wherein were given hints for a 
dedication and preface, and a list of all degrees 
of servants), that the Author intended to have gone 
through all their characters. This is all that need 
be said as to this treatise, which can only be looked. 
upon as a fragment.” 


1746. ; 


In this year Mr. Bowyer projected (what during 
his whole life he had in view) a regular edition of 
Cicero’s Letters *, in chronological order, on 4 
plan which it is to be lamented that he did not 
complete; as an uniform series thus properly ar- 
ranged would have formed a real history of 'Tully’s 
life, and those which cannot be dated might be 
thrown to the end without any inconvenience. 

In the same year he published “ The Life of the 
‘Emperor Julian;” translated from the French of 
¥, La Bleterie, and improved with twelve pages of 
curious notes, and a genealogical table. The notes 

_were not entirely Mr. Bowyes’s, but were drawn 


.% © Mr. Markland, Dec. 16, 1746, says, “<< Macte tud industrid, 
as to Cicero; but 1 fear you will find reason to be tired of it 
upon two accounts; one, because such a work as this wilk 
‘require the whole man and his attention, at‘ least for some con-- 

. siderable time; and another, because such an Editor should either 
have of his own, or have the command of,-a library in which are 
to be found all <he liferatores; not to mention a third, that when 
see Te ee ee she hook perhaps may hanes upon 
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“up in part, by Mr. Clarke and other léarned men: 
‘this translation (by Miss Anna Williams *, a blind 


* Daughter of a'surgeon and plhiysiciat! iri South Wales, where 
she was born in 1706. Her.father, Zachariali Williams; during 
his residence in Wales, imagined that he had discovered, by.a 
Kind of intuitive penetration, what had escaped the rest’ of 
mankind, He fangied, that he had been fovtunate enough to, 
ascertain the Longitude by magnetism, and that “he variations of 
the needle were equal, at equal distances, East and West. The 
idea fired his imagination; and, prompted by ambition, and the’ 
hopes of splendid yecompence, he determined to leave Kis bus« 
siness and habitation tor the Metropolis. Miss Williams accom- 
aaa hirh, and they arrived bt London about 1730; but ‘thé 

right views which had allured him from his professiot goon 
vanished. The rewards which be had promised himself ended 
in disappointihent ; and the ill success of his schemes may be, 
inferred from the only recompence which his journey and ima- 
gined discovery procured—he was adinitted a pensioner at the 
Charter-house.—When Miss Williams first resided in London, 
she devoted no inconsiderable portion of her time to ils various 
amusements. She visited every object that merited the inspec- 
tion of a polished and laudably-inquisitive mind, ar could attract 
the attention of a stranger. At 4 iater period of life, she spoke 
familiarly of these scenes of which the impression was never 
erased, though they must, however, have soon lost their allure! 
ments.—Mr. Williams did not long continue a member of the’ 
Charter-house. An infringenient of rules, or some other miscon~ 
duct, obliged him to remove from that comfortabie asylum of age 
and poverty. He was now exposejl to severe trials, and every sue- 
ceeding day iacreased the gloominess of his prospects.—In 1740 
Miss Williams lost her sight by a cataract, which prevented her, 
in a great me: re, from assisting his distresses, and alleviating 
his sorrows. She still, however, felt her passion for literature 
equally predominant. She continued the same’ attention to 
the neatness of her dress; and, what is more extraordinary, 
‘continued still the exercise of her needle; a branch of fomalé 
accomplishment in which she Lo before dis i grcat-excels 
lence, During the lowness of her toriane, ¢ 
self with nearly as much dexterity and readin 
not suffered a loss so irreparable. Her pow-s of conversation 
fetained their former vigow.. Her mind a’ not sink under 
~ these calamities ; ang the naturel activity of her disposition anis, 
mated her to uncommon exertions : oo 
: *< Though fallen on evil days ; 
On evil days though fallen ; 
. xn darkness, gnd with dangers compaas'd reund, 
And solitude!” ‘ - 
- In 1746, notwithstanding her‘blindnesg, she published the 
* Life of the Emperor Julian, frofa the French of F. La Bleterie”* 
Ft dees not appear what pecuniary advantages Miss Williams 
a NB might 
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lady, assisted by two sisters of the name of Wilkin- 


might derive from this publication. They were probably not 
very considerable, and afforded only a temporary velief to the. 
misfortunes of her father. About this time, Mr. Williams, whe . 
imparted hig afilictions to all from whom he hoped. consolation 
or assistance, told his story to Dr. Johnson ; and, among othet 
peer of distress, mentioned bis dapghter’s blindness. 
fé spoke of her acquirements in such high terms, that Mrs, 
Johnson, who was then living, exvresscd a desire of seeing her; 
and accordingly she was soon afterwards brought to the Doetor'’s 
house by her father; and Mrs. Johnzon found her possessed of 
such qualities as recommended her strongly for a friend. As 
her own state of health, therefore, was weak, and her husband 
ivas engaged during the greater part of the day in his studies, 
sbe gave Miss Witlams a gencral inv itation. ict intimacy 
sogn took place ; but the enjoyment of their iendship did not 
‘continue long. Socn after its commencement, Mrs, Johnson. 
swas attended by her new companion in an illness which termi- 
‘nated fatally. “Dr. Johnson still retained his regard for her; and 














- $n'1752, by his recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the celebrated sur-- 


her life passed in one even tenor. It 


geon, undertook to perform the operation on Miss Williams's 
"eyes which is usual in such cases, in hopes of restoring her sight. 
Her own habitation was not judged cbnvenient for the occasion. « 
She was, therefore, invited to the Doctor's. The surgeon’s skill, 
however, proved fruitless, as the crystalline humour was not 
“sufficiently inepissated for the needle to take effect, The recovery 
of her sight was pronounced impossible. After this dreadful sexi~ 
tehce, she for a long tine never left the roof which had received 
her during the operation, Dr. Johnson's kindness and conversa~ 
tion soothed her melancholy situation; and her society seerned 
to alleviate the sorrows which his late loss had oceasioned, Wher, 
the Doctor, however, changed his residence, she returned to 
lodfings'; and, in 1755 her father publis ned a book, itx Italian 
and English, intituled, ‘An Account of an Attempt to ascertain 
the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the magnetical Needle. 
With a'Table of Variations at the most memorable Cities in Europe, 
from the year 1680 to 1860,” dto, The English part of this book 
was written by Dr. Johnson, the Italian by Mr. Barettit.” In that 
year, Mrs. Williams's circumstances were rendered more easy by 
the profits of a benelit-play, granted her by the kindness of Mr, 
Garrick, from which she received 2001. which was placed in the 
public funds. While Mrs. Williams enjoyedsogpmfortableanasylum, 
was chequcred by none of thoge 
scenes which enliven biography bytheir variety. The next event of 
any consequence, in the history of Mrs. Williams, was the publi- 
cation of a volume cf “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,” in 
1766. Her friepds assisted her, in the completion of this book, 
by several voluntary contributions ; and 1001. (which was Taid 
out in a Bridge-bond) was added to her little stock by the libere 


+ Several interesting Letters of Mr. Williams concerning the Longitude, 
&e, may be seen in Gent. Mag. vol. LVIL. pp. 757, 1041, 1157. 
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son) was thade under his immediate inspection, and 
was revised by Mr. Markland. avid Mr. Clarke *, 


‘ality of her subscribers, About 1766 Dr. Johnson removed from 
the Temple,- where he had lived for some time in chambers, to 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-strect, and again invited to his house ‘the 
worthy friend of Mrs. Johnson. The latter days of Mrs. Williatns 
were now rendered easy and confortable. Her wants were few; 
anil, to supply them, she made her income sufficient. She stil] _ 
sessed an wnalterable friend in Ds, Jobson. Her acquaint- 
ance was select, rather than nemeroas. Their society made the 
infirmities of aze less intolerable, and conununicated (as T have 
frequently witnessed) a cheerfulness to her siteation, which soli+ 
tary blindness would otherwise have rendered truly deplorable. 
I have frequently taken toa with Dr. Johnson, made by Mrs, Wil+ 
Jiams. She could discriminate the colour of a gown or a coat by 
feeling it; and was continually borrowing books to read, as she 
called it, tut which’ her friends read to her. She died, at the 
house of her friend, in Bolt-court, Fleet street (whither they re- 
moved about the year 1775), Sept. 6, 1783, aged 77; and 
bequeathed all her litle effects to a charity, which had been in« 
stituted, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, for the education of 
poor deserted girls, ynd supported by the contributions of ladies. |. 
* «7 like your specimen of Julian very well, and fancy it will 
answer your purpose; not so well indeed as Tur-water, ‘but 
better than any other holy water you could give us. I suppose 
you don’t finish your sheets off, till Mr. Markland has read them, 
At is worth while to stay for their return; for he sweeps all at a 
single reading, and can tell by memory, whether Ablarius or 
Ablavius is the true name of a Consul that scarce any body ever | 
heard of. You must.take care that your fuir ¢ranslators don't 
keep rather too close to the French; it is pardonable’in their 
sex, but will not pass so well in yours; though I saw lite to 
complain of. ‘Che French spelling of the proper names they 
must always follow. They have too, Master of Julian, for what 
is easier with us, Jilian’s Master: and in another place, to em- 
ploy in doing good that liberty; move expressive, both the liberty, 
&c. Bat these are trifles. I fancy that most of the difficulties 
you find in medals are of the Antiquaries’ own making, in lay- 
Ing down general rules, which are precarious. Cmsars were 
sometimes scnt into provinces, as Julian was, with full powers ; 
and the mints in those provinces might tompliment them with 
the diadem, as kn8wing it would not displease the Emperor, 
In others, the same person might go without it. * I. Jobert 
seems to be clear in this: ‘On feroit voir de simples Cesars cou- 
vonnez de Jaurier, ou parez du diademe—on montreroit avec la 
meme facilité plusieurs medailles d’Empereurs—ou leur tete se 
. trouve toute-nué.’ What will you think then of Valesius's usser- - 
‘tion of never appearing with a goronct? This must be for the 
sake of an hypothesis; unless he had seen all the medals of 
-Sulian, there is no asserting it.” Mr. Clarke to Mr, sre 
Pals. 
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His advertisement is here-exhibited: 2 
“The following piece was recommended. to sine 

an; eminent Writer *, who has chad the good 
fortune to please the world; and is therefore: best 
entitled to. judge of its taste. I found it, in many 

Tespects, agrecable to my own. . By authority, there- 

fore, and inclination, I was led to communicate it to 


“the publick, It appears, perhaps, nmnder some dis- 


advantage, because the Author has not thought 
‘proper to put his name to it; which has precluded 
the Egitor likewise from the pleasure of adding his, 
“being obliged not to come behind his French origi- -’ 
nal m point of delicacy, I trust it to make its. way 
in the world by its own merit, without any other re-, 
gommendation. That the English edition, however, 
might receive some advantage, I have added a.plate 
of coins, and some notes +, to illustrate the history, 
sometimes perhaps to bring in fresh matter to.,it. 
Those who. have no relish for the knowledge of 
medals, will find themselyes interested ehough in 
the narrative, and may leave the showy part. of the 
entertainment to other readers. The motives which 
‘led Julian to quit the Christian Religion ‘will be al- 
ways. matter ‘of’ enquiry; for one Apostate upon 
principle raises our speculation more than thousands 
without principle, or against principle. Among: 
other reasons which arise from a view of his life, .F 


“would suggest, the early prejudices he must haye 


conceived against the cruelty, of Constantius; the 
reigning vice, I may ‘say, of that family. We 
‘imbibe in our youth the principles of our guardians 
in -proportion ‘only to our yeneration for them. 
Perhaps ‘our own Queen Maty’s attachment. to 
Popery might be accounted for from a like cause; -a 
short reign, like Julian’s—and Christianity, as. the 


* Supposed tobe Mr. Warburton, whose masterly Discourse, 
under the title of * Julian,” Mr. Bowyer had pririted in 1750, 
“Mr. Warburton 2fterwards.called in the impression of this. Dis- 
course. Why is not now known, But the fact is curious. 
+ Which may be scen-in the quarto volume of Mr. Bowyer'a.’ 
Miscellaneous Tracts. 5 Be ea creo 
ve Pes are Rex 


¥ 
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Reformation, first established by a long reign, re-. 
covered the faster for a little opposition to it. But 
I will detain the Reader no longer from the History, 
and his’own reflections.” ae 
~The following letter was sent by Mr. Bowyer on 
this occasion to the. London Courant: s 
« It is one of the hardest things in nature to give. 
an enemy the praise which is due to him. 1 wa 
jJéd"into this reflection on a double account, from 
reading a most entertaining piece, ‘The Life of the | 
Emperor Julian ;’ the author of it a Frenchman; 
the subject, an Apostate from the Christian Reli~ 
gion, A writer of our own had heretofore attempted. 
somewhat of the same kind, the celebrated Mr. John- 
gon*;. a man of wit, and a sprightly controversialist. 
‘But very different talents are requisite to make a 
‘good historian: an extensive view of the tirnes he 
writes of; a methodical disposition of his work; 
‘a clear narration of facts, varied according to ‘the 
different scenes that occur in it, and carried on 
throughout with a politeness becoming an attendant . 
ona prince; and, above all, a true knowledge. of 
human’ nature, which traces out, the springs of 
‘action, whether actuated by prejudice, assion,. Or | 
“policy, are qualities which the English writer - 
wanted, and so remarkably distinguish the French, 
‘that a man would scarce think he was reading the 
same period of time in both. Then for the subject, 
the very name of an Apostate carries with it so 
frightful an idea, that we think it is inconsistent-with 
every virtue, and presently conclude, that the man 
who has deserted Christianity, has abandoned hu- 
-manity likewise, Others take a contrary turn: atid, 
“having found «prince of distinguished sense, whose 
qinid was not open to the conviction of revelation, 


* Chaplain ta Lord Russel in the time of Charles-I]—His 
§nflexible patriotism involved him in ‘frequent dangers; particu- 
Jarly, in 1692, his life was attemffted by sc¥en assassins, wo 
beat him in bed, and one cf them cut his head with a sword. 
He lived till May 1708. All his treatises were collected in 1713, 
jn.one folio volume, with some memorials of his life- 
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magnify every excellence in him, to the discourage 
ment of that. Both extremes this Author hath hap- 
pily avoided. “The Reader will tind here an agree- 
_ able contrast of very. different propérties 3.ap Em~ 
ror and a Philosopher, intrepid im war, and. yet 
superstitiously fearful of-omens; credulous, and yet 
an infidel, persuaded of the truth of miracles, and 
yet ‘rejecting the evidence of them 3 a’ hero, and yet 
a bigot in Religion; and in that too of forbearing 
principles, ,and yet intent upon establishing his 
own; arational enquirer, and yet devoted to priests 
and sophists; a satirist, and yet. good-natured; in 


‘short, an assemblage (as the Author expresses it) of | 


“eminent qualities ill sorted, which, with the variet 

of incidents and advantages that attended him, give 

the history of his life, founded on the strictest truth, 

* all the surprise of fiction *.” » 


~~ It was suggested to me, in 1780, that Mr. Bowyér 


‘was the author of “A YMesertation; in. which, the 
Obdjections of a late Pampitet + to the Writings of 
> * Mr. A.V. Desvoeux, a clergyman in Ireland, and chaplain 
to: his sty’s regiment of carabincers, not knowing of My. 
Bowyer’s iniention, pad published proposals at Dublin for print- 
ing a transiation of the same work, with “ An Appendix, cone 
. taining several Dissertations on Points relating to Julian’s His- 
tory.” I have the titles of these Dissertations in the Author’s 
hand-writing; but have never seen a printed copy of his transla- 
tion.---Mr. Desvoeux published “ A philosophical and critical 
Essay on Ecclesiastes. Londen, 1760,” 4to. dedicated to the 
primate of Ireland. his work js well spoken of by Bishop 
Lowth, in his 24th Prelection, “‘ Ge Sacra Poesi Hebreorum.” 
See the author's preface; and ia p. 501 of the work: “ I have 
»shewn in another work,” savs he, on which words his note is; 
* See our Julian's life and. character illust Diss. VIN." 
+ The tate Pamphlet was written by Mr. John Ross, of St. John’s 
, college; B.A. 1740; M.A. 1744; B.D.1751; and DD. 1756; who 
clared that esteem which he ever akerwards professed 
idleton’s elegant taste in literary accompishment, by 
hazarding this nt bijox against one of the Dector’s most fore 
gaidable antagonists —< In this Pamphlet, however, be had the 
assistance of the late Mr. Gray and others, though Mr. Ross always 
took the credit of it to himsgif.” Mfr. E. Clarke; in a Letter to 
Mr, Nichols—-To Mr. Ross the publick was soon after indebted 
for a valuable edition of Cicero's « Enistol@ ad Familiares, 1749.” 
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theAstionts, after ‘the Mariner of Mr; Markland, 
are clearly answered: those passages in ‘Tully ‘cor- 


legible hand, on vellum, wes lent by Dr. Mead to Mr. Ross; 
added Biiglish notes, preferring the Engish language. 
baraus La‘in-and hackneyed phrases of criticism, wil imitating 
Mongault’s excellent edition of the Epistles’ to Attics, with a 
French translation and notes. ‘This edition was dedicated to the 
late Lord Gower; aud the letters are arranged according to:the, 
order of time and persons, and as it is probalile they were first 
placed by the first publishers of them.—Dr. Ross was ‘appoinied 
King’s chapkiio, and preacher at the Rolls, 17575 presented in, 
1760 to the vi e of Frome Zelwood, co. Somerset, by Lord 
Weymouth; who, when Jord-ticutenant of freiand, nawinated 
Dr. Ross to be h’s chajlain. He was advanced to the see of Exe- 
ter 1778, on the death of Bp. Keppel; dind at Exeter, Aug. 14, 
1792; and, by his last will, made the following liber isiot 
for his domesticks :* to his man 3001. and his wardrobe ;. to big 
housekeeper, cook, footman, and groora, 100/. each ;__ be : 
year’s wages and mourring to each of thein, and an addition 
of 101, for every year they had been respectively in his service, 
As some had been with him near 30 years, and none less than 14,. 
the whole bequest to servants alone amounted to 2000. He alao 
left to the Exeter infirmary 2B guineas; to the chapter of Exeter 
great part of his library; and, after a few legacies to distarit 
relations an‘) friends, bequeathe? the residue of his property 
to his kinswoman, Miss Garway, daughter-in-law of Samuel 
Collett, esq. of Worcester—Bishop toss printed five sermons, “ 
viz, 1, At the Cambridge Commencement, 1756; 2. Gn the 
Fast, 1756; 3. On January 3@, before the House of Commons, 
1759; 4. On'January 30, before the House of Lords, 1779; 
5. On the Fast, before the House of Lords, 1779.—In the former 
edition of these Anecdotés, the Editor, speaking of Mr. Ross's 
publications in 1744. and 1749, took occasion to add, « Whe- 
ever considers, that these were both very early productions, 
and knows that the Bishop has confined himself, through 30 
years of the prime of a life uncommonly abstemious, to an 
unceasing reading of the very best bovks only on the most im- 
ortant subject, will find that bis admiration of them increases 
Eis regret, that any reasons should have prevented his re- 
ceiving mere ample fruits of this Prelate’s learning and judg 
ment. ‘ How much cause of regret would the republick’ of 
letters have hadwif any consideration had induced Bishop Lowth 
to withhold a late work from them, that, for the multiplicity 
- and importance of its discoveries, has perhaps not been equalled 
since the publication of the Saéred Authors themselves!» Happy 
indeed it is for the Christian workl, when men of these gizantic 
abilities condeeeend to instract us, and theraby lessgn our sorrow 
for the loss of a Sherlock, or a still greater Secker.” 

The greatest part of the*preceding nove was furnished by the 
late Rev, George Ashby, to whom the bishop of Exeter had'just 
given a.small preferment ; a-circumsiange which otcdsienéd-the 
following Letters from that learned aad benevolent Prelate. 

x . “© DEAR 
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récted, on which. some of the Objections are founded. 
With Amendments of a few Pieces of. Criticism in 


-“’ DEAR MR. ASHBY, ¢ Exeter; Sepit.2 3780. 
« As soon as Johnson f informed me of his being in poésession 
of Stansneld +, I wrote to the Lord Chancellor, to desire him tq 
ive directions for your presentation; having some suspicion, 
that the directions in the office, to which you refer, belong: to.a 
living in Cornwall, which I had begged to have the disposal. of 
when it should become vacant. I have written also to Mr. Gell 
to expedite your business, so far as he is concerned in it, as fast 
as possible ;. and I hope there will be no delay, : 
«* I was much surprized at the printed note§, which you en~ 
closed. Iam much obliged to the writer of it; but could not 
have suspected that either of the Pamphlets would have been 
worth remembering at so great a distance of time. I did not 
know the author of the one, till I read it this Jast winter in the 
Biographia.—Excuse the hurry in which I write: Iam in the 
midst of the preparatory business of an ordination, J. Exerer.” 
“© DEAR SIR, Frome, Oct, 4, 1780. 
“The Pamphlet in the manner of Mr. Markland, as, 1 think, 
‘was expressed in the title-page, was undoubtedly mine. It wai 
known to be mine at the time ; and you must have known it ta 
be mine as well as others, You treat it very severely; but I am 
not much disturbed at it. It was intended to laugh at Mr. Mark- 
land; “and not,. as you write, to serve him. The arguments, 
though flimsy and puerile, were his; and applied to writings unz 
doubtedly genuine, in order to shew their insufficiency for the 
purpose to which he had applied them: and I never knew who 
was the defender of Mr. Markland till I read the article Bowyer 
in the New Biographia last winter. The note which you sent 
me, from: the civility of it, I thought to be your own. But, 
whoever writ it, 1 could not be offended at it, though the sub- 
ject of it might as well have been forgotten: or, if it was neces- 
sary in the execution of Nichols’s plan to mention it, it might 
have been drawn up in a different manner.—{ thank you for 
your communication from Pallas ; but, I own, 1 seldom emplo 
myself in speculations below the surface of the Earth; and think, 
T have little concern with any thing more than the small por- 
tion which J am some time or other to occupy. dE. 


+ “‘Samucl Jobnson, late perpetual cnrate of Cirencester, presented by the. 
Bishop of Exeter to one of the three perpetual curacies of Bampton, Oxford- 
shire, worth 2002, a year, vacant by the death of Dr. Amphlet.” 7. F. 

+ What here follows is in the words of Mr. Ashby: “In October 1730 he 
[/Mr. A.] was inducted into the living of Stansfield in Suffolk, owing. to the 
fatour of Dr. Ross, Bishop of Excter; who, entirely unsolicited, gave him a 
valuable portion of the vicarage of Bampton in Oxfordshire; but which, 
being out of distance f<2m_ his College living [Barrow] he procured an ex- 
change of it for Stansfield.—Dr. Ross’s friendship for him began early, in; 
College; and continued uniformly steady through all following changes of 
place and situation.” Sogo at 

§ This was a proof sheet of the note as originally written ; in which se 
-veral alterations were afterwards made at the suggestion of Mr. Ashby. 

MY 
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Mr. Markland’s Epistola:‘Critica..1746.2° 8vo.-- It 
‘was certainly printed by: him; and. if-he did-yét 


‘{S@uy DEAR MR. ASHBY, (+. Frome, Oct. 14; 1780. 
« Jam much coneerned- that my last letter has given you . 
pyly uneasiness.- Ft was far from my intention of domg it. |] 
had not taken the least offence at what you -had written, ney 
entertained any suspicion of your want of esteem for-me; and; 
now you have explained the whole transaction with Nichols; 
which you had not done before, 1 think myself particulatly 
obliged to you for clearing me from the guilt of writing so silly 
a@ pamphlet, as it seems to be from the specimen which you have 
sent me. JI had entirely forgot the matter of it, a3 I have 
almost that of my own; and probably, if I were to reail this‘last 
now, I should form the same judgment of it as I thought you 
had done, and joined with you in disowning it. ant 
* Thope, before you receive this, that you will be in-full poss 
session of Stansfield. ‘fhe opportunity which I havé had of 
fo you this little favour has been one of the greatest pleasures 
which I have had from my advancement ; and if it were not for 
- such opportunities as these sometimes happening, there is nothing. 
belonging to it which could make it of any value to me. J.-E”: 
“MY DEAR MR..ASHBY, Frome, (1783 +]. 
« Though { mentioned the number of letters of business*which 
Lam obliged to answer, as a reason for the slowness of ‘ny cor: 
respondence, yet I never intended to use it.as a plea’ for not 
answering at all the letters of particular friends ; and, whatever. 
.my business may be, [shall be glad te hear from them;. and. 
always find time to acknowledge their favours, and to’ thank 
them iorthem. Iam greatly obliged to you for yours ; and had 
great jleasure to be informed, that, in these times of general 
necessity, you are so much at ease in yowr own circumstantes, 
and that { have been in some sm«il degree a contributor to them, 
I wish it were in my power ts’: omething more, and to temipt 
you, by soraething of vaiue, to spend a part of your timé’ at 
Exeter. Pat [have no prospect of ever having that in my 
Tr nities in my church, waivit are in my disposal, 
iin possession of younger 
y prebends have no corps, with 
y pounds, and have no other 
1 for a canonry, whichis in 
r; to one of. which, if there shouldabe:a 
vac. acy, | may perhaps have interest enough to. proctre the 
election of my Chaplain; and therefore, if ever it should be 
agreeable to you to make an excursion to the West, I can only 
zssure'you of a heartywelcome in my own house, and a residence 
there os long as you please. ee 
+ This letter was most probably written towards the latter end-of the 
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Write it himself (which is extremely:probable), he 
was at least-an assistant in it *. a ;} 

* } had rio doubt of your Bishop's acquitting himself, well in 
Kis Visitation. He is a very worthy men, and will endeavour to 
do all the good ke can. He compis tpt 






d much tome of the state 
of bis Diocese in many respects, owing to the easiness and inac- 
tivity of his prede ; and was under some apprehension of 
r ith difficulties, which would be above his strength to 
th. But, indeed, the situation of a Bishop is in no 
didcese a situation of ease and pleasure. 1 certainly do not find 
it-such in mine. My velvet cushicn, which without appears to 
be so soft and easy, is within of briars and thorns; and, 
when I change my,seat, they stick to me, wherever Tam, and 
even pursue me in my present rclirement at Frome, But, whether 
_-f.am at.ease or not, whether am at Frome or Exeter, or at 
any other place, [shall ever remember our friendship with plea- 
sure, and continue most sincerely yours, J. Exeren.” 

_ | “MY DRAR MR. ASHBY, South Andley-strect, Dec. 10. 
oO At the sight of your letter I reecived the greatest pleasure ; 
for, though neither distance of time or place can ever make me 
forget, the many happy days we pasted together in Cambridge ; 
yet it instantly excited the remenbranee of them, and I fancied 

self in company with you and Rutherfovth, and nny of our 
old friends; but the deception lasted but a sbort time. It was, 
“as it were, a dream, which ended in disappointment, and left 
we alone to recollect, that.most of them were no more, and 
that you and J are at such a distance, that, as we had not seeri 
each other for many years, we might most probably never see 
one another again; but, however, T still rejoiced to observe, 
by your letter, that you seem to retain the sume good spirits and 
activity of mind Which you used to have; and, as long as you 
éan retain that, by amusing yourself with that variety of literary 
énquiries of which you have laid in a great stock, and in which 
Yain'told you continue to employ yourself, life will be a happy 
epjoyment to you. Employment, I am certain, is the great secret 

Of happiness; and I hope you will experience the truth of it ina 
Jarge degree. ‘* Dr. Heberden this moment called in upon me, 
whilst I was writing; and I read him the paragraph of your fetter 
relating to him. He was much plcased with it. He seems to be 
in perfect health, and al et free From all the infirmities of age. 
Such are the good effec temperance and virtye ! 

“« T thank God, I enjoy a tolerable share of“ health myself, 
though I find an abatement in my strength, and cannot read 
without the assistance of Argens’ anp: but I do not want em- 
ployment. cnetimes J hase too much; and I fear that I want 
the fortitude, and fi panes of mind, which your Diocesan is dis- 


* After th ration in p. 187 the Reader will be surprized 
de haar that Blix Powver has written oh the title-page of the se- 
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Two, other single sermons. by Mr, Warburtén 
were printed by hint ar1746*.~ F. The Nature 








Ainguished for. He has, I believe, a great deal of business; and 
if you will come next summer, and spend two or three months 
with me at Exeter, which will give me the greatest ‘pleasure, 
yo will find that f[ cannot be idie. 
"ef am, most sincerely, your affectionate and faithful friend, 

: J. Exeres. 





«¢ Mrs. Rutherforth dicd a day or two ago.” 


“© MY DEAR MR. ASUBY, Exeter, Aug. 12, 1790.. 
“J veeeived your very friendly letter of the 16th of July in due 
time; and it gave me gr cat pleasure, not only to be remembered 
by you, but to be remembered in such a'mmanner as to convince 
me of your affeciion to nie, and of the full exjornient of your. 
usttal health and good spirits; and it is with groat truth Tassuré 
you, that none of your friends can rejoice in it more than I do, 
or more sincerely wish you a Jong continuance of it, 5 
« As to the state of my own health, your account of it before 
F left town was in part true. 1 recovered my strength and 
spirits during the mild winter much more than I could have 
expected; and hare been free from any particular disorder “fox, 
{he last four or five months of my residence at Frome and Exe- 
ter; but, notwithstar.ding. all this, T perceive a great alteration, 
every weck, in my general habit, and «mn «aware that the -inffir- 
mities of age are advancing rapidly upon me. Though T retain 
my love for Cambridge, and was pleased at reading your history 
of the inprovements which have lately been inade in its streets: 
and buildings, aad recollected the many happy inements you anc 
{ have passed there; yet the impression which was inade on jné 
seemed to be nuych slighter than it used to be; and T could not 
help consid ge that | had litde or no interest in any events ‘of 
that kind. As to the new library, the arrangement and foiig 
of the classes always offended me; and it would be well if the 
whole building could be removed or reformed; but that is impos- 
sible. I purpose to continue here my usual time; and, after: 
holding an ordination in September, to reinove to Frome, in my’ 
way to London, -and there to iake up my winter-quarters. But 
this is a language which is full of presumption, and does nét 
belong to me. My plan will most probably be interrupted, and 
LT ought not to 1eurmur or complain. Ihave passed the age 
of seventy-one; I have enjoyed a greut share of the blessings of 
Providence; atid am, I hope, neither unthankful for them, ‘nor 
nawilling to resign them; and, as long as J live, shall be glad 
sometimes to hear from you; and beg that you will believe me 
to be to my last moment, ol 
“Your affectionate and faithful friend, J. Exerer $.” 
* Ina letter to Mr. Bowyer, dated Jan. @6y1226-6,‘ Mr. War- 
’ burton, after giving some little eommiissions, ‘in confidence that, 
his friend had survived 2nd got the better of the alarms for ‘thd 
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of National Offences truly stated ;” preached on the 
general Fast-day, Dec. 18, 17453 and 2. “A Sey- 
mon preached at the Thanksgiving” yee be 
@bserved the 9th of October, for the Suppression’ of 
the late unnatural Rebellion.” Of these, and of the 
two. single Sermons mentioned in p. 177; there 
were several editions in 8vo. 
~ In this year Mr. Bowyer printed also Mr. War/ 
burton’s “ Apologetical Dedication to the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Stebbing, in answer to his Censx 
Misrepresentations of the Sermon preached on the 
General Fast-day appointed to be observed Vee. 18, 
19745,” 8vo. ; 
The first volume of “A new Metui of learning 
with greater Facility the’ Greek Tougue *; cone. 











constitution, and frights from the Highkns1s, that lately filled 
the country with contusion,” tells him, ‘ a nave : eribed 20bi 
to.the Lincolnshire Association (which is more t t 
Clergymen in the county); and I have publis} 
Mave not I fairly contributed my quota both 
spirituals? I will neither be a civil nor an ecclesiastical slave} 
but don't be surprized if I soon submit to the vine'la jugalia. 
To offer up my frecdom to one of the finest women in England, 
is being more than free. In the mean time; whcther bon! or 
free, depend upon my being always yours.”—My. Warburton was 
married to Miss Tucker on the fifth of September 1745. 

* In a copy of this book Mr. Bowyer has left the following 
memorandum: “ When the first edition of this Grammar was 
translated into English, as I printed one volume and Mr. Bet- 
tenham the other, I thought it would be @ means of recommend- 
ing myself to the proprictors, Messrs. Nowse and Hawkins, if } 
suggested to them to add Lowe's Collection of Ligatures new en- 
graved and improved. The engraver executed his part very ill,” 
as the reader will see ; but for the Ert edition it was to pass, 
When a second edition was going‘ the press, lrenewed my 
application to print one of the v-unes, ‘as I had done before, 
and reminded the proprictors that the plate should be new en- 

aved. I was rejected «vith scom; and Mr. Hiovkins told me; 
7 should not print « citer of it: that my brother Bettenham 
should. print the whole. The faults in the plate are monstrous ; 
and two ligatures are oinitted, which { had introduced into it 
from H. Stephens’s Epistola ad quosdam ainicos, &e. printed in 
Theodorus Janssonius ab Almeloveen, p. 192, 193, in which he, 
complains of the peon's want of ability even to read Greek in some 
of Aldus’s editions, paiticularly the abbreviations for iss and xa}. 
aces Se i ee De ee enntct ia 
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taining Rules. for.the Declensions,. Copjugatidas, 
Resolution of Verbs, Syntax, Quantity, Accents, 
Dialects, and Poetic Licence. ~ Digested in the 
clearest and_concisest Order. With Variety of 
useful Remarks, proper to the attairting a complete 
Knowledge of that Language, and a perfect Under- 
standing of the Authors who have writ in it. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Messieurs De Port 
Royal. In two Volumes.” 8vo. 


A747. 


On the-2ist of August, 1747, Mr. Bowyer ene 
tered a second time into the matrimonial state, with 
a:most benevolent and worthy woman, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bill, who had for some years before been his 
housekeeper. 


Jn that year he printed “A General History of 
England, volume I. * containing an Account of the 


in, his “ Stephanorum Historia,” p. 831, 332, ed. Lond. 1709, he 
has omitted to exemplify these two ligatures. By H. Stephens 
(Artis Typographica Querimonia) “The Art of Printing" com= 
plains of being a sufferer; now a Printer, W. Bowyer.” 
That Mr, Bowyer not only frequently experienced this species 
of mortification, but too severely felt it, is apparent from vari- 
ous testimonies of his own, In the margin of a copy of Homer,’ 
in which. are many of his corrections and observations, is the 
following memorandum: ‘Fhe copy-right of printing the Odys+ 
sey was bought at Mr. Knapton's sale by Mr. Millar, who, upon 
its being knocked down to him, said publicly, I bought i with a 
view to. your printing it, Mr, Bowyer; therefore wish you would 
buy « copy in Ato, of Mr. Knapton, from which you may print, 1 
did so, and acquainted Mr. Millar of it.. He then told me, he 
had altered his mind, and intended Mr. Bettenham should print 
the first volume, and { should print the second volume. - After- 
wards, he said, Mr. Bettenham having urged that he had a eare- 
ful corrector, he should print both volumes, and bade me deliver 
them to him; he would make me amends in somewhat else. | 
never printed a,line of Homer since. I would havé given him 
these MS additions, if he had kept to his promise; but I have 
been, by Mr. Bettenham and other booksellers, treated many 
times in the same manner, particularly in the Greek Grammar, 
by. Mess. de Port-Royal, for Nourse and Hawkins, printed a 
second time by Bettenham ; and in the book. a Surgery [Heister’s] 
printed lately by me the first edition; afterwards Only one volume.” 
* Of the first volume of this History, 150 copies were printed. 
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first Inhabitants of the Country, and the Transac- 
tions in: it frotm the earliest Times to the Death of 
King John, A.D. 1216, by Thomas Carje*, an 


Englishman,” folio. 
Mr. Chishull’s « Travels in Turkey; and back to 
England,” folio; which bas been already noticed. 
« Bibliotheca Radeliviana;. or, a short, Descrip- 
tion of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, &c. con- 
‘taining its several Plans, Uprights, Sections, and 
Ornaments, on Twenty-three Copper-plates, neatly 
engraved, ‘with the Explanation of each Plate, folio, 
‘by James Gibbs, Architect,” F. R82 tied 
«©The Evangelical History and Harmony. By 
Matthew Pilkington, LL. By Vicar-of Stanton in 
the County of Derby, and Chaplain to his Grace 
the Dike of Cleveland,” felio. - soe sashes suse 
“= &€ Pemosthenis Selecte Orationes :-. ad Codices’ 
MSS. recensuit, Textum, Scholiasten, et Versionem 
lurimis in locis castigavit, Notis insuper illustravit 
Jicardus Mounteney +}, ; Cotl. Regal. apnd Canta- 
brigienses haud ita.pridem Socius. Prafiguntur 
“Observationes {in Cominentarios vulgd Ulpianeos, 


“Of the succeeding volumes, 100 only were printed on royal paper, 
‘and 650 on small paper. . ~ iis : 
_’* Of whom see the Essays and Tlustrations in vol. V. No. XVI. 
+ Vhis gentleman, who iuJ725 went from Eton to King’s 
college, where he became a fellow, published the first edition of 
his Demosthenes in 1731. He was-a barrister of the Inner 
“Temple; and beeame in 1737 one of the barons of the Exchequer 
in Ireland; when, in 1743,_ there came on in that court the 
famous trial between James Annesley, esq. and Richard Earl of 
“Anglesey; in which this Judge made & most respectable figure. 
‘He was the author of ‘Observations on the probable Issue of 
»the Congress,” printed by Mr. Bowyer in 1745, Svo. His inti- 
smacy with Sir Edward Walpole at college, and his excellent dé- 
dication of part of Demosthenes to Sir Robert, together with 
his honesty and great abilities, raised him tothe honours he 
so well deserved. In September 1759 Baron Mountensy mar- 
ried the Countess Dowager of Mount Alexander ;" and died in 
SM768, + | ms a es : 4 , 
+ These Were by Dr.John Chapman, archdeicon of Sud- 
“bury, son of Willicsn Chapman, -eurate.and school-master of 
Wareliam, then rector of Stratfield Say. -He was a fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge ; B.A. 17275 M.A. 175i." He was 
“afterwards D. D.;, chaplain to Abp. Potter; rector of Mersham, 
ae Se - ~ he. Kent; 
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et Tabula: antique Grecia Demosthent accanmo- 
data,” 8vo. This work was inscribed, ima very: 
excellent Dedication, to Sir Robert Walpole. °. x 

“ Letters on various Subjects, by the late Sit 
Thomas Fitzosberne, Bart.” 8vo. [by William Mel- 
moth *, esq. | 
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Kent; and also (in 1739) of Aldington, with. the chapel of 
Smeeth, He was also treasurer of Chichester, which, with the 
archdeaconry of Sudbury, he received as options. Being edu- 
cated at Eton, and elected to King’s, he was a candidate tor 
the provostship of that college, with the late Dr. George, and 
lost it but by a small majority. A Charge to the Clergy of his. 
Archdeaconry, which he published in 1745, incurred the lash of 
Dr. Middleton (see his Works).— What you say of Chapman’s» 
Charge is pleasant enough. The Bishop of London told me of it, 
and I owa I could not forbear laughing while he mentioned it ; 
as Cibber, when he told his Patron of an Ode he made at school, 
said he was sure he could not forbear laughing at the sound.” 
Bp. Warburton’s Correspondence.—As executor and surviving trus- 
tee of Abp. Porter, Dr, Chapman’s conduct in that trust, particu~ 
Jarly his presenting himself to the Precentorship of Lincoln, on 
the death of Dr. Trimnell (an option) was brought into Chancery 
by Dr. Richardson; when Lord Keeper Henley, in 1760, male a 
decree in Mr.Chapman’s favour; but, on an appeal to the House 
of Lords, the decree was reversed, and Dr. Richardson ordered to 
be presented, (See the case reported in Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 
art. Option.) On this occasion Bp. Warburton tells Mr. Hurd, 
«De. Richardson is come olf victorious in the appeal. Tlie pre- 
centorship of Lincoln is decrees! for him—the Keeper's decree 
reversed, with cost: suit. Lerd Mansfield spoke admirably, 1t 
has been three days in trying.”—And his Friead replies, “ Your 
early intelligence of the success of Dr. Richardson was very oblig- 
ing.. I am. giad of it, because I know it will make hin very 
lappy; and because a piece of justice is done ai last upon,a 
man who had no regard to the decency of bis own character.”-—~— 
He died at Mershum, in his SOth year, Oct. 14, 1784. His 
publications were, “ Eusebius, or the Christian’s Defence 
against the Moral Philosopher, 1739,” @ vols. Svo; ‘De Attate 
Ciceronis Libri de Legibus, Camb. 1744,” 8) “Of the Mi- 
raculous Powers among the Primitive Ch: a8, 1752," Sva; 
« Observationes in Commentarios vulgo Ulpianeos,” pretixed to 
Mounteney’s Demosthenes, 1747 (as noticed above) —His library 
was ‘sold ‘by Leigh, in 1785. He estimated it at 2500/.;° and 
used to say he had got a thousand pounds worth of knowledge 
out of it. He left his picture and his ary to his brother, a 
draper (partner with Sheppard) near Sometkouse in the 
Strand, who was then 2 widower, with two daughters. i 

* The excellent Pransiator of “ Letters of Pliny the Consul, 
with occasional Remarks, 1746,” 2 vols, 8vo; of which a second’ 

Vow. U. : Q P edition, 
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-Aghird edition of « The Alliance between Church: 

and State,” 8vo. 

“ A Letter from an Author to a Member ae Par 
lament, concerning Literary Property” [by Mr.. 
War burton], 8vo. 

«Critical Notes on some Passages of Scripture,” : 
[by Mr. Nicholas Mann], 8vo. : 

“ Objections to a Pamphlet lately published. in- 
tituled,. ‘Critical Notes, &c. in a letter to the Au- 
thor.” By Emanuel Langford *. : 

“ A Critical Enquiry into the Opinions and Prac- 
tice of the antient Philosophers, concerning the 

“mature of the Soul and a Future State [by Mr. 
Towne-+]; with a Preface by the Author of ‘ The 
Divine Legation,” two editions, Svo. 

Mrs. Cockburne's { “ Remarks: upon the Prin- 


“edition, corrected, appeared in 1747; and also of “« Letters of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero to several of his Friends, with Remarks, 
1753,” 3 vols, 8vo; and of Ciccro’s “ Essays on Old Age and 
Friendship,” 2 vols. Svo, 1773 and 1778. 

** Of Christ Church, Oxford; M.A, 1728. 

+ Who will be further noticed under the year 1756. 

+ This remarkable instance of an extraordinary genius for 
literature in the female sex was a daughter of Capt. David Trotter, 
a native of Scotland, and a sea commander in the'reign of King 
Charles II, She was born in London, Aug.16, 1679, and bap~' 
tized in the Protestant church, according to which she was bred 
up in her infancy a Protestant; but, being a sprightly, ingeni- 
ous, and beautiful child, she was particularly caressed’ by some 
considerable families among the Papists, This favour naturally 
wrought a good opinion of such friends; and entering into an 
imtimacy with them as she grew up, she became an easy con- 
quést to their faith, in which she continued many years. In‘the 
mean time her genius ripened apace, and shot forth proofs: of 
cher talents for poetry, even before she had passed her ehildhoed, - 














In, her teenth year she (pre oduced a tragedy called «* Agnes 
de Castro, Th was acied in 1695. This performance, and’ 
some verse ssed to Mr. Congreve upon his’ “ Mourning 
Bride” in 1657, br rought her inte the aequaintance of that gen- 


tleman. Thus encouraged in her first attempt, Mer Muse 
brought upon the stage “three plays more before the death of 
Mr. Dryden in 1701,. to whose memory she“joined with several 
other ladics in seying a tribute of verse. However, poetry and 
dramatic writing were not the most distinguished of. Miss Trdt~ 
.. tér's talents ;- she had a reniarkabié philosophical turn, and capa- 
@ity’-eoual to eoeh researches. Mr oLocke’s « Feasax on Human 
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losopher had dressed! out logick and metaphysicks in such a new ; 
mode as was very agreeable to the taste of the sex in general, 
and particularly engaged the attention and admiration of our‘ 
young authoress, who had begun to project a defence of the 
Essay against some remarks of Dr. Burnet of the Charter-house, 
which was finished so early as the beginning of December 170k. 
She had but lately passed the 22d year of her age; and the 
masterly way in which the piece was drawn roust needs have 
given singular pleasure to her great Champion, who accordingly 
expressed ‘his satisfaction by a present of books to his fair de- 
fendress. Philosophy sojourns in the neighbourhood of Reli- 
gion ;' these philosophic reveries would naturally lead a thought- 
ful mind to that subject ; and, taking into her consideration the; 
tenets of her present faith, she began to discover their indefens; 
sible grounds; she therefore resolved to renounce it, and pub- 
lished a vindication of her change, -in 1707; and, returning to the. 
Established Church of Scotland, she changed her condition like-’ 
wise the next year, 1708, and was married to Mr. Cockburne, a 
learned Divine of that Church. ‘The duties of a wife and mother 
called Mrs, Cockburne from her books and pen many years; and- 
domestic cares engaging her attention, we hear nothing of her 
as a writer till 1726, when hér zeal for Mr. Locke's Opinions 
drew her again into public light. She exercised her pen after- 
wards as occasion offered ; and in 1739 she enicred into the cone 
troversy concerning the foundation of moral duty and obligation. 
“ Dr. Rutherforth’s Essay, which was published in May 1744, 
soon engaged her thoughts ; and, notwithstanding an asthmatic- 
disorder, which had seized her many years before, and now left 
her small intervals of ease, she applied herself to the confutation 
‘of that elaborate discourse; and having finished it with a spirit,. 
elegance, and persjivcuity, equal, if not superior, to all her 
former writings, tvansmitted her manuscript to-Mr. Warburton, 
who published it witha preface of his own.” Dr. Birch. — Mrs, 
Cockburne survived this publication two years only.” She 
died in 1749; and was interred at Long Horsley, near her 
husband, who died the year beforé her, with this short sen- 
tence upon the tomb, “ Let their. works praise them in the 
gates,” Prov. xxx. 31. Her Works were collected and pub- 
Jished in 1751, in two volumes, Svo, with an acceunt of ber 
life prefixed, to which Tam obliged fur the substance of this 
~note. ‘ This collection is an incontestible proof of the author's 
genius. But her abilities as a writer will not be seen without 
attending to the peculiar circumstances in which her writings 
were produced: her early youth, for instance, when she wrote 
some ;: her very advanced age, and ill state cf health, when she drew 
up others; the uneasy situation of her firtunc :yyine the whole 
course of her life; and an interval of near twenty years, -in the 
vigour of it, spent in the cares of 2 family, without the least. 
leigure for reading or contemplation; after which, with a mind 
so long diverted and encumbered, resuming her studies, she in- 
ae oz a stantly 
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on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue *, in Vindi- 
cation of the contrary Principles and Reasonings 


stantly recovered its entire powers ; and, in the hours of relax- 
ation from domestic employments, pursucd to the utmost limits 
some of the deepest researches the human understanding is capa- 
ble of.” Dr. Birch.—Her character is that of a most uncommon 
Jady, no less celebrated for her beauty in her younger years, than 
for her genius and accomplishments. She was small of stature, 
but had a remarkable liveliness in her eyes, and a delicacy of 
complexion which continued to her death. 

* Thomas Rutherforth, of St. John’s college, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1729; M.A. 1733; B.D. 1740; D.D. 1745, He was son 
of the Rev. Thomas Rutherforth, rector of Papworth Everard 
‘in the county of Cambridge, who had made large collections 
for an History of that County, He was born October 13, 1712; 
appointed Regis Professor of Divinity, rector of Shenfeld 
in Essex, and of Barley in Hertfordshire, and archdeacon of 
Essex. He communicated a curious correction of Phitarch’s 
description of the instrument used to renew the Vestal fire (vit. 
Num.) cuvvorlos ag ov xo’gov, as relating to the triangle with which 
the instrument was formed, and not to the instrument, as mis+ 

‘taken by Lipsius de Vestalibus (¢.8.) and Catrow; so that the 
triangle which hollowed the instrument will be isosceles, whose 
two equal legs converged from « circumfercnee to a centre, 
i.e, a quadrant with the curve side h, g, aro 


| madevpas of this mixt triangle; for Plutarch g 
does not say it was a plain one. It was no- 
thing but a concave speculum, whose princi- 


pal focus which collected the rays is not in the 
centre of the concavity, but at the distance of 
half a diameter from its surface: but some of 
the antients thought otherwise, as appears from Prop 31 of 
Euclid’s Catept’ and though this piece has been thought 
spurious, and this error a proof thereof, the Sophist and Plu- 
tarch might each know as little of mathematicks. He pub~ 
lished “ ‘Two Sermons preached at Cambridge 1747," Svo; “A 
System of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge, 1748,” 2 vols. 4to ; 
«A Letter to Dr. Middleton in Defence of Bishop Sherlock on 
Prophecy, 1750,” vo (see p.198); “A Discourse on Miracles, 
1751,” 8vo; “ Institates of Natural Law, 1754,” 2 vols, Sve; 
«4 Charge to the Clergy of Essex,” 1753, 4to, reprinted, 
with three others, in 1763, Svo; ‘Two Letters to Dr. Ken- 
vicott, 1761 and 1762;” “A Vindication of the Right of 
Pretestant Churches to require the Clergy to subscribe to an 
established Confession of Faith and Doctrines, in a Charge’ deli- 
vered at a Visitation, July 1766, Cambr. 1766,” Svo; a second 
the same years “A Letter to Archdeacon Blackburn, 1767,” Svo, 
on thé same. subject. He died Oct.5, 1771, aged 59, having 
married a sister of the late Si: Thomas Anthony Abdy, bart. 
of Albins in Essex; by whom he had two sonsy Thomas, who 

died 


h a 
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inforced in the Writings ‘of the late Dr. Samuel. 
Clarke ; ‘with a Preface by Mr. Warburton’;”: 8vo. 


died an infant, and Thomas-Abdy, now in orders, rector in his 
own right of Theydon Gemon, in the same county, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate and title of his maternal uncle, and mar- 
vied Jan.13, 1778, a daughter of James Hayes, esq. of I Jelliport, 
and bencher of the Middle Temple, by whom he has issue, 
The following mural epitaph is erected in his church at Barley: 
“ Sacred 
to the memory of the Rev’ « 
-Thos Rutherforth, 8.F.P. 
formerly fellow of, ‘and one of the public 
tutors in St John’s college, Cambridge ;. and 
at the time of his death King’s Protessor of 
Divinity in that wiiversity; archdeacon of Essex, 
rector of Shenfield in the same county, and also 
of this parish. He married Charlotte Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of Sir William Abdy, baronet, 
of Cobham, in the county of Surrey, by whom he left 
one son, Thomas-Abdy Rutherforth. He was 
born on the 13th of October, 1712, and died on the 5th 
of that month, 1771, in the 59th year of his age. 
He was eminent no lesé for his piety and integrity 
than his extensive learning ; and filled every 
public station in which he was placed with 
general approbation. Jn private life, his behaviour 
was truly amiable. He was esteemed, beloved, 
‘ and honoured by his family and friends ; . 
and his death was sincerely lamented 
by all who had ever heard of his 
well-deserved character.” 


Underneath, on a marble slab, is the. following inscription is 
«* Hie. Christum . Expect . : 
Breves . Parentum . Deliciw . 
‘Chomas . Rutherforth . 
Qui. Natus . Yert . Jd. Mai. 
MDCCLIL. 
Dies.. exxiv . Vixit . 


Thomas . Rutherforth . 

In. Acad . Cantab, $ .T. P. Regius . 
Qui . Annum . agens . Lx. 
Mortuus ¥st iii . Non , Oct. 
MDCCLXX1.” 


Of Dr. Rutherforth’s “Essay on the Nature and Obligations 
ef Virtue” the following character was given by a competent 
judge: “ The loth of last month I hud the-Heseto read ta 

“the company, at a inceting cf our Society, an abstract I with 
much pleasure drew up, of a quarto book, intituled, ‘An Essay 
on the Naturg and Obligations of Virtue’ whea f carried in 

i, ae : that 
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.© Answer to Dr. Rutherforth’s - Determinatia 
Quexetionis Theologice, by Joseph Edwards *, 
M.A. Vicé-principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford,” 8vo. 


- Two. editions of “ A Supplement to Mr. War- 
burton’s edition of Shakespeare -f,” 8vo. 


that useful, ingenious, and learned piece, as a present from the 
author, one of our worthy members, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
Rutherford, B.D. ‘fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
~R:S. whercin the noble author of the Charactcristicks, and all 
other authors antient and modern, are, as to their notions and 
‘dogmata, duly, candidly, and in’a gentleman-like manner, con~ 
sidered, and fully, to my satisfaction, as best answered as be- 
‘comes a Christian divine. . If you have not yet read that amiable 
work, I must (notwithstanding as we have been told some, 
whom he answers in his xith and last chapters, do not so‘much 
approve it) not forbear recommending it to your perusal; and 
this I can with the better grace, as my brother secretary, Dr. 
Green, an old acquaintance and contemporary of the Author's, 
and the Rev. Mr, Neve, laté our treasurer, since founder’ and 
secretary of the Gentlemen's Society at Peterborough, have, 
_ with some other of our members, given it the same recommen- 
dations, upon their perusals.” Mr, Maurice Johnson to Mr. Birch. 
The following remarks are from the pen of an acute Critic: 
© Tf Rutherforth’s book against Middleton be in mere ‘gratitude 
‘to.the Bishop of London, I sincerely honour him for it. If there 
be any thing of gratitude, though it be with other impure mix- 
ture, I cannot but give him sofne share of my esteem. But, if it 
be only a sordid view of interest, an itch for controversy, or the 
vanity of shining, which sets him upon scri)bling, he is tobe 
‘Jaughed at; and, if he attempts to hide those motives by'the 
pretence of gratitude, he is then truly contemptible. I will 
only, venture to say this, if hc knows no more of Theology than 
hhe.does of Mores, he is the meanest pedant of the age. The 
affectation of being singular ha. made him a bad Moralist. Will 
the affectation of being orthodox make him a good Divine? Of. 
the two, I think Stebbing the more tolerable, who labours to 
support other people's nonsense rather than his own, And I 
“ean pardon the joke in his preface, that he pretends to no new 
“discoveries, for the sake of his being in serious sadness as. good 
as his word.) Bp. Warhurion's Letters to Bp. Hurd, p. 49. 

* Joseph Edwards, of Magdalen hall, M.A. 1731; published, 
four single Sermons: 1. ‘ Of public Prayer,” 1731.—@. From 
2 Cor, xi. 16, 1736.—3. “ Of Forgiveness of Enemies,” 1743.— 

. 4. “Christ God-Man; before the University of Oxford, 1749.” 

+. By Thomas Edwards, esq: re-printed in 1748 under the 
title of “ Canong.of Criticism.”—Mr. Edwards possessed a small 
paternal estate at Pitzhanger in Middlesex; where he resided 
till his ‘purchase of Turrick in Bucks; and was the last of his 
family, -as appears by his tifth sonnet in. Dodsley’s Collection of. 
Poems, vol. If, p. 326, where he pathetically laments the loss. of. 
sian Hee sarin four 
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1748. 
~ Bp.Tanner’s “ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica,” 
folio. _ A 


four brothers and as many sisters. His education was at a pri- 
vate school; nor was he ever a member of either of the Universi- 
ties. “He studied the law at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
bar (his father and grandfather were of that profession). He 
spent the latter part of his life at Turrick ; died on a visit to his” 
friend Mr. Richardson at Parson’s Green, unmarried; and was 
buried in the church-yard of Eilésborough in Buckinghamshire, 
with the following inscription : : 
«« Under this stone are deposited the remains of - 
Thomas Edwards, esq. of Turrick in this parish : 
where he spent the last seventeen ycars 
of a studious, useful life. 
He was sincere and constant in the profession and 
_ practice of Christianity, without narrowness or superstition ; 
: steadily attached to the cause of liberty, 
nor less an enemy to licentiousness and faction ; 
in his poetry simple, elegant, pathetic ; 
in his criticism exact, acute, temperate ; 
affectionate to his relations, cordial to his friends, . 
im the general commerce of life obliging and entertaining. 
He bore a tedious and painful distemper with a patience - 
which could only arise from a habit of yirtue and: piety ; 
and quitted this life with the decent unconcern: 
: _ of one whose hopes ave firmly fixed on a better. 
He died on the third day of January, mpccrvi, aged vir; 
and this stone is inscribed to his memory, 
with the truest concern and gratitude, 
by his two nephews and heirs, Joscph Paice and Nathaniel Mason.” 


Mr. Edwards was equally distinguished for his genius and the 
goodness of his heart. His “‘ Canons of Criticism” did him great 
‘credit, both as a critic and as a scholar; and drew on him 
the vengeance of Dr. Warburton, who took occasion, in illus- 
trating the names of Blackmore and Milbourne, in a note on the 

~ * Essay on Criticism,” ver. 463, to observe, «¢ These men are of all 
times, and rise up on all oécasions. Sir Walter Raleigh had 
Alexander Ross; Chillingworth had Cheynel; itiiton a first 
Edwards; and Loeke a second; neither of them related to the 
third Edwards of Lincoln’s-inn. They were Divines of parts and 
learning: this a Critic without one or the other. Yet (as Mr, 
Pope says of Luke Milbourn) the fairest of all Critics; for, hav- 
‘ing written against the Editor's Remarks ga Shakspeare, he 
did him justice in printing, at the same time, sothe of his own.” 
— AlL impartial critics,” however, as Dr. Warten well observes, 
allow these Remarks to have been decisive aadsjudicicus;. and 
his Canons ofgeriticismn yemain unrefuted and urauswerable.* 
, - Again, 
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Mr: Bowyer endeavoured to relieve himself from 
the fatigues of business, by an occasional. retiré- 


‘Again, in the Notes on the Dunciad, book IV. ver. 565, swhero 

Mr, Pope has a fling at those : 
«Who study Shakspeare at the Inns of Court,” 

the learned Commentator adds, ‘‘ Ill would the Scholiast dis- 
charge bis duty, who should neglect to honour those whom 
Dulness has distinguished; or suffer them to lie forgotten, when 
their rare modesty would have left them nameless, Let us not, 
therefore, overlook the services which have been done her cause, 


"by one Mr. Thomas Edwards, a gentleman, as he is pleased t6 call 


‘himself, cf Lincoln’s-inn ; but, in reality, a gentleman only of 
the Dunciad; or, to speak him better, in the plaia language of 
our honest ancestors to such mushrooms, a gentleman of the 
last edition: who, nobly eluding the solicitude of his careful 
father, very early retained himself in the cause of Dulness against 
Shakspeare ; and, with the wit and learning of his ancestor Tom 
Thimble in the Rehearsal, and with the air of good-nature and 
politeness of Caliban in the Tempest, hath now happily finished 
the Dunce’s Progress, in personal abuse. For a libeller is no- 
thing but a Grub-street critic run to seed.” — Here. again 
Dr. Warton observes, “ This attack on Mr. Edwards is not of 
weight sufficient to weaken the effects of bis excelJent Canons 
of Criticism.”—But Mr. Bannister subjoins, “ Dr. Johnson knew 
best how to appreciate the Canons of Criticism. After bestow- 
ing on it the applause it deserved, as an effusion of wit,.on some 
peer observing that the author had shewn hinnself to be a 
etter critic than Warburton, ‘That,’ replied the Doctor, ‘is 
going rather too far: a fly may sting and tease a horse; but yet 
the horse is the nobler animal.” See Bowles’s edition of Pope, 
vol. I. p.254; vol. V. p.392.——Mr, Edwards was more susceptible’ 
of the attack thay the dircumstance required, decming his rank 
in life impeached by the words “a gentlemax, as he is pleased 
to call himsclf, of Lincoln’s-inn, but, in‘reality, a gentleman 
only of the Dunciad,” &e.— The gentleman whose assist- 
ance Mr. Edwards acknowledges in the preface, was Mr. Ro- 
derick, fellow of Magdalen college in Cambridge, and of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, He died July 20, 1756, not 
Jong before his friend, bequeathing to him such of his papers as 
reluted to the “Canons of Criticism.”—Thirtcen of his Sonnets 
ed in Dodsley’s Collection, eight in Pearch’s, and four 
in Nichols's “ Select Collection,” 1780. Forty-nine appear in . 
the last eition of his “Canons of Criticism, 1765.”—He wag 
also author of a pivity jeu desprit, called The Trial of. the 
Letter ¢, alias Y,” which is printed with his ‘Canons of Criti- 








, Gism ;" and of a pamphiet called “ Free and candid Thoughts on 
“the Doctritie oft 


esiination.” ‘This little piece appeared very 
improperly after his death, having never been intended for_pub- 
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inént to Knightsbridge, where he appears to’ Have 
promised himself the satisfaction of prevailing on 
Mr. Markland to accompany him *, e 


The principal books printed by him this “year: 
were, “ The History and Antiquities of Colchester, 
in three Books, collected chiefly from MSS. with 


an. Appendix of Records and original Papers,” folio, 


by the Rev. Philip Morant-++; reprinted with “im- 


provements in his “ History of Essex, 1768.” 


lication by Mr. Edwards. A heautiful Ode was addressed to him 
by Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs.Chapone ;_ to which he replied in 
ag elegant a Sonnet. Dr, Akenside also addr an Ode to him. 
* “J approve of your Knightsbridge scheme very much, ‘not 
upon my own account (though perhaps your \dindness to “me 
Jooks wpon that as an article in the purchase), but as.a good 
bargain. If you were about to lcave off business, I think there 
would be some difference in the case, for then I imagine you 
would get a little farther from London. For my own part, I 
must get somewhere near the sea side, for the sake of bathing 
and riding, which is commonly good upon the coast ; for of afl 
_places in the world, London is the worst for an infirm person, 
‘who has nothing to do in the business of it, and very little. ih 
the pleasures.” Mr. Markland to Mr. Bowyer, Oct. 22, 1748. 
~ + Philip"Morant, M.A. and F.S.A. a learned and indefati- 
pole ‘Antiquary and Biographer, son of Stephen Morant, was 
orn at St. Saviour’s, in the Isle of Jersey, Oct. 6, 1700; and, 
after finishing his education, at Abingdon school, Dec. 16, 1717; 
‘was éntered at Pembroke college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B.A. Junc 10, 1721, and continued till Midsummer , 
1723; when he was preferred to the office of preacher of ‘tHe 
English church at Amsterdam, but never went to take posses- 
sion. He took the degree of M.A. in 1724. In the Preface. 
to Rapio’s History of Englund by Tindal, 1728, “ Mr. Philip 
Morant, minister of the English church at Amsterdam,” is 
mentioned as an assistant in the work, He was presented 
to the rectory of Shellow Bowells, April 20, 1732; to the vicar- 
age of Bromfield, Jan. 17, 1733-4; to the rectory of Chicknal 
" Smeley,. Sept. 19, 1735; to that of St. Mary in Colchester, 
March 9, 1737; to that of Wickham-Bishop’s, Jan. 21, 1742-3; 
‘and to that of Aldham, Sept. 14, 1745. All these benefices are 
_ fn the county of Essex. In 1748 he: published his “ History of 
Colchester,” of which only 200 copies were printed, at the joint 
expence of himself and Mr. Bowyer, who consequently interested 
himself very much in the embellishment of the book, as well as 
> i earnestly recommending it to subscribers, “I have applied. 
to-Mr. Browne Willis,” Mr. Bowyer says, in a. letter to Mr. 
Morant, May 3, 1748, “ for leave to dedicate a platé to him, 
“He-says, he has just married his children; and, in acting the 


part 
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pert of.a father, he has reduced himself so low that he knows not. 
aw to be a patron, What think you of Dr. Mead? Mr, Vertue 
is better ; and will expedite your plates, he says, with care. -1. 
did not see the sheet G before it was sent to you; if I kad, Tf 
should have proposed one or two alterations. I have presumed 
-to add a word or two to note H. Spanheim has so fully proved 
the Jaw that laid open the citizenship of Rome to belong. to” 
Caracalla; that it would be unpardonable to let the mistake, 
though heretofore supported by great names, be perpetuated, 
Strange, that the Bishop of London [Gibson] should not take 
notice of so material a point of learning! Spanheim’s book was 
printed first in London, and afterwards taken into. Grevius's 
. Thesaurts.—P, 25, a complete province, not governed by pro- 
consular deputies, but accounted presidial, and appropriated to 
the emperors, as being annexed to the empire, after the division 
of the provinces by Augustus, &c. This is expressed, as if South 
Britain was annexed to the empire by Augustus, which you do 
not mean. What then do you mean? That presidial provinces, 
in distinction to the proconsular, were annexed to the empire? 
Rather the contrary is true. Ii the first division under Augus- 
tus, ten pretorian and two consular provinces were allotted to 
‘the people's share, i.e. to the empiic ; the rest the Emperor kept 
under his own government. The governors of the people's pro- 
vinces were called geneyally Provincials; those of the Emperor 
never so; but either legati consulures, or propretores, or leguti 
pratorii, or legati imperatoris pro pretore, whether they had 
gone through the office of pretor or consul, ar not.. See 
Salmasi} Hist. Aug. Seript. vol. I. p. 200. 374. vol. IL. p. 346, &e. 
But the Antiquaries will not regard this branch of learning, be- 
cause it looks too classical; they are move critical about things 
that are more Gothic, or more Monastical.”—The engravings 
were by Vertue and Mynde. The Ichnography, inscribed to 
Mr. Yorke, cost five guineas; the plate given by Mr. Folkes 
three guineas ; and one was given by the Society of Antiquaries, 
In 1751 Mr. Morant was elected a member of that respectable 
Body; on which occasion, Mr. Bowyer tells him, “J don't 
know much of the steps which the Society of Antiquaries have 
Jately taker. If you are chosen, you would have been called 
on for the money, a guinea at entrance, and a shilling a month 
afterwards. But they have lately been much engaged in plan- 
ning schemes for a charter, which may cost a good deal of 
money,-and 1 doubt whether it will be of great benefit. I 
imagine some persons want some mew places to be made, and 
salaries: annexed to them. In all societies, the advantages 
of the publick are most talked of when there are the greatest 
rivate views, As to Essex, I think, to speak sincerely, you 
had better begin again with it. If you undertake it, E doubt 
the success of it. Tindal began it in 4to, and was forced to 

drop it. You de me- much honeur in ascribing «Pompey the” 
: Litt 
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"-& new edition of Mr. Edwards’s “ Supplement. to 
Shakespeare ; under the new title of “ Canons of 
Criticism,” Svo. 


Little:to me. Jam obliged to you; and shall be glad never to 
be suspected of a worse thing.” [This was written by the inge-" 
nious Mr, Coventry, minister of the donative of Edgware, Mid- 
@lesex; and author of Penshurst, &c. in Dadsley's Collec- 
tion. He died, of the small-pox, about the year 1759,]—From 
1751 till his death Mr. Morant continued a regular cortespon- 
dence with Mr. Bowyer. “‘ My intention for some months past 
was,. to have been in London either this week or the next; but 
‘an afflicting loss that has happened in my family the beginning 
of this year hinders-me from coming at present. Within the 
compass of three days I was so unhappy as to lose my only bro- 
ther and sister-in-law; the former on the 9th, and the latter on 
the 11th of January. My good brother indved died at a dist- 
ance, and I could but seldom have the pleasure of secing him ; 
but my sister-in-lase lived with us, and had been a constant and 
inseparable companion to my good wife for above 50 years, and 
was withal a person of the most amiable qualities, and the most 
fuithful friend, so that her loss is irveparable. It has so affected , 
my ‘good wife, that my ebsence even for a day sinks her spirits 
to. that degree, that I find I éannot leave her at present; but 7 
hope time, and the cheerful weather that is coming, will recruit 
her spirits. In the inean time, [ should be obliged to you, if 
you would be so kind as to dispose of the copy of my History of 
Colchester, and the plates; you have yourself the best right to 
jt, if you will be pleased to allow me something for it that is 
reasonable ; and 1 include therewith such corrections and addi, 
tions as I have made to the work since publication, If it should 
no way suit you, Dr. R. Rawlinson is a great colector, and will 
very probably like it beyond any bory else. Or, if you know 
any other peyson whom it would suit, be pleased to do for me 
as you would do for yourself. I shall come to town as soon as 
the inconveniences above mentioned are a little worn out by 
time ; .and possibly we may come together, my good wife and 1; 
for motion, and change of place, are some cure to melancholy ; 
though it is full as bad when you retura to your wonted habita- 
tion, and miss your friend.” “Mr. Morant.to Mr, Bowyer, May 1, 
1752.—* I proposed to Dr. Rawlinson your offer on Thursday 
Jast, and shall see him again next Thursday. He desires to 
know what you ask for the plates, and the copy of your book, 
i.e.a8 | apprehend, a fair copy corrected by your own hand, with 
a liberty of reprinting it if he will; but of this there is no pro- 
bubility, since we have several still remaining. We will say 
then, a copy corrected, and the several plates, you sell for...... 
Tam sorry for the melancholy situation of your family; bat ob- 
jects, I hope, will be lessened to the memory by the distance of 
‘time, as they are to the eye by the distance. > Mr. Bowyer 
fo Mr. Morant, Mey 9, 175%.—“1 kad the fe of your letter, 
: a a . abd 
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and ‘am obliged to you for what you have done to sekve me. 
‘The plates cost above thirty guineas, besides the copy; and 
therefore I should have been obliged to you, if you had been so 
kind as to make the best bargain with Dr. Rawlinson, or. any 
body else, as if it had been for yourself, However, as you seem 
to expect that I should set a price, I think fifteen pounds is very 
moderate, for a copy corrected, and the several plates.” Mr. Mo- 
rant to Mr, Bowyer, May 12, 1752.—The treaty with Dr .Rawlinson 
broke off, and the book was afterwards judiciously incorporated 
with the “‘ History of Essex.”—In February 1768 Mr. Moraut was 
appointed by the Lords sub-committees of the House of Peers to 
sueceed Mr, Blyke (of whom see under the year 1774) in pre- 
paring for the press a copy of the Rolls of Parliament; a éer- 
vice, to which, from my own knowledge, I can say he diligently 
attended till his death, which happened Nov. 25, 1770, in con- 
_ Sequence of a cold caught in returnizig by water from the Temple 
to Vauxhall, in his way to South Lambeth, where he resided, 
for.the convenience of attending to his parliamentary labours ; 
a work for which, as a nutive of Jersey, and excellently skilled 
in the old Norman French, he was particularly well qualified ; 
and which, after his death, devolved on Thomas Astle, esq. F, R. 
and A.SS. who had married his* only daughter, and by whose 
favour I am able to lay before the reader an exact account of 
Mr. Movant's writings, from a list of them drawn up by him- 
self. 1. “An Introduction to the Reading of the New Testa- 
-ment, being a Translation of that of Mess. de Beausobre and 
' Lenfant, prefixed to their edition of thé New Testament. Printed 
for S. Chandler and J. Batley,” 1725, 1726, 4to.—2. « The'Trans=" 
. Yation of the Notes of Mess. de Beausobre and Lenfant .on St. 
Matthew's Gospel. Lond. 1727," 4to. inda} translated, the ’ 
text printed therewith —3. “ The Cruc and Persecutions'of. 
the Romish Church displayed, &c. Lond. printed for J. Knapton,. - 
1728,” Svo. [translated into Welsh by Thomas Richards, curate 
-of Coychurch in Glamorgansiire, 1746, with the approbation 
of Dr. Gilbert, then Bishop of Landaltf.]—4. «  epitomised those. 
Speeches, Declarations, ke. which Rapin had coutracted out of 
Rushworth in the Life of King James I. King Charles I. &¢." 
1729, 1730.—5. “ Remarks on the 19th chapter ‘of the secong 
ybook of Mr. Selden’s Mare Clausum. Printed at the end of, 
‘Mr, Falle’s Account of Jersey,” ¥734.—6. “1 compared Rapin’s 
History with the 20 volumes of Rymer’s Foedera, and Acta Pub 
lica, and all the antient and modern Historians, and adde 
most of the Notes that were in the folio edition,” 1728. 1734. 
Phis is acknowledged at the end of the preface in the first 
= volume of Rapin’s Histery—7. ‘‘ Translation of the Notes in 
~ +the second Part of the Othman History, by Prince Cantemir,” 
sfolio, 1735.—~8. Revised and corrected ‘« The History of England, 
“ by ‘way of Question and Answer, for Thomas Astley,” 1737, 
§ 42m0,—9. Hevised and corrected ‘“Hearne’s Ductor Historicus,” 
z le.large Additions thereto, for J. Knapton.—10. “ Ac- 
ae - . . ae count 
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« A Critical Commentary upon the Book of the 
Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, being a con- 
tinuation of Bp. Patrick and Mr. Lowth, by Richard 
Arnald, B.D.” folio *. 

«A Voyage round the World in the Years 1740, 
1, 2, 3, 4, by George Anson, Esq. compiled from 
his Papers and Materials, by Richard Walter-, M.A. 


" eount of the Spanish Invasion in 1588, by wey of Tustration to 
the Tapestry Hangings in the House of Lords and in the King’s 
Wardrobe ; engrave and published by J, Pine,” 1739, folio.— 
¥1, “ Geographia Antiqua et Nova; wken partly from Dufres- 
rioy’s Mcthode pour étudier la Geographie ; with Cellarius’s 
Maps. Printed for J. and P. Knapton,” 1742, 4to.—l2. “A 
Summary of the History of England,” folio; and “ Lists at the 
End of Mr. Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin’s History, in vol. TH. 
being 55 sheets; reprinted in three volumes,” Svo,—13, « The 
History and Antiquitics of Colchester,” folio, London, 1748; 
second edition 1768.—‘‘ All the Lives in the Biographia Britan- 
nica marked C.” 7 vols. folio, 1759-1760. [ also composed. 
Stillingfleet, which hath no mark at the end.—15. «The History 
of Essex,” 2 vols. folio, 1760—1768. In the Preface, dated 
Jan. 2, 1768, Mr. Morant says, “ All rat remains for me to ‘do 
is, to express my hearGest acknowledgments and gratigide to 
the great Author of miy hfe and happiness, who hath enabled me 
to go through this and other laborious cmployments. Tecan look 
back with inexpressible satisfaction upon a life not spent in idle- 
ness or indolence, or in truitiess amusements; but in a constant 
endeavour to do all the zood in my power. Timust beg leave to 
add, that if the world is bencfited by my labours, tne praise is due 
to my only Patron good Bishop Gibsun,’—16. “I prepared the 
Rolls of Parliament for the Pri [He prepared them as far as 
16 Hen, 1V.]—Other works in 1. «An Answer to the first 
Part of the Discourse of the ands and Reasons of the Chris- 
tian Religion, ina Letter toa br id, 1724; ented in MS to 
Edraound Gibson, Bishop of Le N.B. This 
was the beginning of Mr. 3 mance with the 
Bishop, who gave him several liv county of Essex. 
2. “ The Life of King Edward the Confessor.”--2, About 130 
Sermons. 

* In this volume is “A Discourse concerning the Two Sira- 
chides, one the Author, the other the Greek Translator, of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus.” 

+ This volume, though commonty. ascribed to Mr. Walter, 
whose name appeared in ithe Utle-page, and who had taken-in 
subscriptions, was the prodactior. of Bentamin Robinseesq. The 

ublick had, for some time, been in expectation of seeing an 
account of the Voyage, composed under his Lordship’s own in- 
spection: for which purpose Mr. Walter was employed, as Hav- 
ing been chaplain to the Centurion during: the greatest part-éf 
4 5 the 
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Chaplain of bis Majesty’s Ship the Centurion in- 
that Expedition,” 4to. 


the expedition, Walter had accordingly almost finished his task; 
having brought it down to his own departure from Macao, for 
England; when he proposed to print his work by subscription. 
It was thought proper, however, that an able judge should first 
review and correct it, and Robins was appointed; when, upon 
examination, it was resolved that the whole should be written 
entirely by Robins; and tat what Walter had done, being almost 
all taken ‘verbatim from the journals, should serve as saaterials 
only. Hence the introduction entire, and many dissertations in 
the body of the book, were composed by Robins, without receiv. « 
ing the least hint from Walter's. manuscript ; and what he had 
thence transcribed regarded chiefly the wind and the weathers 
the currents, courses, bearings, distances, offings, soundings, 
_mioorings, the qualities of the ground they anchored on, and such: 
particulars as generally fill up a sailor's account. No production 
of this kind ever met with a more favourable reception, four large 
impressions being sold off within a twelvemonth : it has been trans- 
lated into most of the European languages ; and it still supports 
its reputation, having been repeatedly reprinted in various sizes. 
The French affect to call this chef a’euvre in its way a Romance ; 
and we wust certainly give the writer credit for some of the things, 
to the honour of his lero, which he would have us believe; as he 
would almost persuade us that the abilities of the Commander were 
such, that we mizht fancy he planed the taking the Acapulco 
ship before he left England. However, the account, from its: 
grand divisions, &c. is a master-piece of composition, and certainly 
, bas not been equalled (except by Dr. Robertson's Histories) in these 
enchanting particulars. A list of the original writers on the sub- 
.gect of this Voyage may be seen in Gent. Mag. 1790, vol. L. p.322.- 
“Phe fifth edition of the “ Voyage,” in 1749, was vevised by Mr. 
Robins himself, who designed, if he had remained in England, to. 
have written a second part of it; as appears by a jetter from Lord 
Anson to him, dated ‘‘ Bath, October 22, 1749. Dear Sir, When 
Lilast saw you in town, | forgot to ask you, whether you in- 
tended to publish the second volime of my ‘ Voyage’ before 
you leave us; which, I confess, 1 am very sorry for. If you 
should have laid aside all thoughts of favouring the world 
with more of your works, it. will be much disappointed, 
and no one in it more than your very much obliged ham- 
ble servant, Anson.” —- Having been appointed Engineer Gee 
neral tc the East India Company, Mr. Robins left England at 
Christmas 1749; and, after a voyage in which the ship waa 
cast away, grrived at the Indies, July 13, 1750. 
There hesmmedictely set about his proper business with un- 
wearied diligence, and formed complete plans for Vort St. David 
and Madrass. But he lived not to put them into execution : 
for, the great difference of the climate being beyond his pebe 
ee ution 





near being 


Support, he was. attacked by a fever i 
ugh: he recovered out of this, yet, about i 
he fell into.a languishing condition, in which he conti ; 
death, which happened July 29,1751, at the’ early-z ay 
4. By his last will, he left the publishing of mathemati< 
‘ sto his honouted and intimate friend Martin Folkes, esq. 
ae of the Royal Society, and to James Wilson, M.D, dec 
t of physic ; but, the formér of these gentlemen: being incapa- 
~ cita vpn disorder for some time before his death, they — 
vere afterwards. published by the latter, in 2 vols, 8vo, 1761— - 
Mr.) » in March 1745, was appointed: chaplain of Ports- 
~ mouth “dock-yard'; which office (worth about 3002, a yeag). 
held till/his death, March 10, 1785. rad ye 
- & Dr. Cobden was early in life chaplain to Bp. Gibson, t 
patronage he-was indebted for the following preferments ;vi 
united rectories of St. Austin and St. Faith’ in London'1730; 1 
that of Acton in Middlesex ; a prebend in St.Paul’ss of Exping! 
inthe cathedral of Lincoin, 1722, and of Buckden 1726 (resi 
17 and: the archdeaconry of London, in which last-he ; Pics 
ceeded Dr; Robert ‘Tyrwhit in’ July 1742. His»earliest Lis 
cation was; A ‘J.ctter from’n Minister tovhis Parishioner, upo 
“his’ building. a Meeting-house,” 8vo.»4* A: short Character of 


Ars. yp} widow Of the late Rev, Mr. Jessop, of Temsfi Ee 
d and Mother of Mrs. Cobden,” is printed in 
; 


He published nine single:Sermons: 1. ‘* The sei 
bal ds of God's judging: the World; ‘an Assize Sermon; P7252". 
22.6 The Duty and Reward of turning others:to Highteoisnesss ae 
_ 4 “preached before the Society for Reformation of Manners, 1736.” 
ES 3. << The Instruction afforded by the Church of En 


os u atMr, Hutchins’s Lecture, 1738974. “« The Bleasednesst 
ifal, 5. The Duty of a People going out tol 


t before the Lord Mayor, 1745.°—6, <«* 
Talents ; “preached before the Governors.of the Mi 
fl, 1748.” 7. « Persuasive to Chastity,” fromi Gens, 
ched before the King at St. James's; Dec. 11, 27. SS 
in'1749.—In‘an advertisement to this Discourse th 
observes, “that, it having given occasion to som¢ unjus 
s, he thought proper to publish it, hoping that nothing im 
Sentiment or expression will be found unworthy of the sacred) 
action of a Preacher of the Gospel, or of the serious attention. Ee 
t Christian Assembly.” —S. “A Dissuasive against Popery,” ~ 
93.—9. The Religigus Education hildren:;” preached at 
Anniversary of the Charity-schools¥ 1754.—XXYLL of his’ 
i eson various Subjects and Occasions” were published» 
one quarto volume,1757. ‘A Charge to the Clergy of 
‘April 22, 1746, with a short Character of Dr: Roper.” 
ea ape in.1ga7., In} 
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-« Lusus Poetici, Editio tertia, emendatior,” by 
My. Jortin, 4to. ; 

« Bath, a Poem,” 4to. 

The following extract from a letter which Mr, 
Bowyer sent this year to a very near Relation 
demonstrates that gratitude to his Father’s Bene- 
‘factors was always a leading feature of his mind: 

“ You have heard all the circumstances of the 
late dreadful fire * which I can tell you; and I shall 
be glad if you have prevented me in all the reflec- 
tions upon it which I can suggest to you. Your 
grandfather, you know, suffered a like calamity.: 
We, therefore, from experience, ought more parti- 
-eularly to have a fellow-feeling with the sufferers in 
this— 

« Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 





lege. In 1755 he published “An Essay tending to promote Re- 
ligion,” Svo; in the title-page, to which he styles himself 
“ately Chaplain above twenty-two ycars to his Majesty; and 
in 1736 “A Poem sacred to the Memory of Queen Anne, for 
her Bounty to the Clergy,” 4to. The following Jetter from 
Dr. Cobden to his parishioners of St. Faith’s, on the subject of a 
matter in dispute between them and the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, is extracted from Matcolm’s “ Londinium Redivivum,” 
vol. II. p. 103: 
_ To the Gentlemen of the Committee of St. Faith’s Parish. . 
«© MY GUOD NEIGHBOURS, 
Yo guryk myself nuch obliged to you for having such 
regard to my interest, a5 to refer the irs contained in your mi- 
nutes to my opinion; but, indeed, my various infirmities have so 
unqualified me for judging properly of them, that I am at a loss 
to resolve even about common matters; and must therefore leave 
it to you, to consider and act as you shail judge reasonable, sup- 
posing me out of the question. Hf fam deprived of privileges of 
no gyeater consequence than these, i hope in God it will not: 
much trouble me for the short stay Tan like to make in this 
world; I only desire to be excused from being instrumental in 
giving away my own vights, and the rights of those who shall 
sacceed me, That the blessings of this world and the next may : 
attend you, end all my parishioners, is the sincere daily prayers 
of, my good neighboums, your affectionate pastor and humble 
servant, Epwaxrp Coppen. 
«Aton, Jan. 13, 1757." 

His whole Works were collected by himself, in 1757, in two 
volumes, 4i0. He died April 22, 1764, aged more than 60. 
Mrs. Cobden died Jan. 8, 1762. * : 

Which happened in Cornhill, March 25, 1748. 
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You are not capable of contributing to their relief; 
but, when you reflect upon the kind support he then 
met with (the effects of which you now enjoy), 
what humility should it excite in you, what zeal 
and resolution, to repay by a useful lite the obliga- 
tions you lie under, and to become a, helpful mem- 
ber to society, to which you are so much indebted! 
Many are entitled to the favours of the world from 
the merit of their ancestors. (On the contrary, the 
world has a right to demand good actions from 
us, for the very subsistence we owe to it, who are 
but the children of Providence and human bene- 
ficence.— May 28, 1748.” é 
The following is a specimen of his more familiar 
letters; and was addressed to Mr. Matthews, a re- 
spectable attorney, who was the agent of an estate 
of his in Yorkshire: 
“ sir, . June 28, 1748. 
“ Inctosep I send you the accounts signed 
by me. I hope we shall now go on regularly with- 
out any more repairs for many years. I am sensible 
they must have given you a good deal of trouble, 
as well as expence to me. How much the former 
is, I cannot judge; but beg you would take out 
of the next rent sich’ a consideration for yourself 
as you shall think reasonable.—I have ventured on 
matrimony again: but without any view to children; 
more with a desire to have a nurse than to make 
one. We have been married near a twelvemonth, 
and have a fair title to the Dunmow bacon. You 
will naturally want to know if I have married a 
fortune. Believe me, I am too much a philosopher 
for that: I have married a good woman, who had 
lived with me fourteen years, a reasonable time of 
probation, in whom I doubt not but I shall imeet 
with every comfort. & 
“Tam, sir, with hearty wishes of happiness to 
you and yours, e 
“ Your obliged friend, and humble servant, 
; W. Bowyer.” 


Vou. IL. P 1749. 
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1749. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed the first edition 
of “Odes of Pindar, with several other Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, translated from the Greek.: To 
which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Olympic 
Games. By Gilbert West, esq. LL. D.*” 4to. ~ 


* Gilbert West, esq. son of the reverend Dr. West, and of a 
sister of Sir Richard fermple, afterwards lord Cobham, .was 
educated at Eton and at Oxford, with a view to the Church ; but 
obtaining from his uncle a commission, either in a regiment of 
dragoons or dragoon guards, entered into the army; where he 
continued till his appointment into the office of Lord Townshend, 
seeretary of state, with whom he attended the King to Hanover. 
He was nominated clerk-extraordinary of the privy council an 
May 1729; soon after which he married, and settled at Wick- 
ham in Kent, where he devated himself to learning, and. to 
piety. For his “ Gbservations on the Resurrection,” which ap- 
peared in 1747, he received from Oxford, by diploma, the de- 
cgtee of LL.D. March 30,1748. He was very often visited -by 
Lyttelton and Pitt; who, when they were weary of faction and 
debates, used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
‘table, and literary conversation, Mr. Upton’s “ Letter concern- 
jng a new edition of Spenser's Fairie Queen, 1751,” 4to, was in- 
scribed to Mr. West. There is at Wickham a walk made by 
Pitt; ‘and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham Lyttel- 
ton received that conviction which produced his “ Dissertation on 
St. Paul.” Lord Charnam, to the sublimer qualities of a great 
‘minister of state, joined in an cxtvaordinary degree the rare and 
pleasing talent of dressing or ornamenting a country, which, 
though slightingly spoken of by Dr. Johuson in his‘account of 
Shenstone, wiil probably he more esteemed for ages to come, 
than the Pindarics, &e. of many of the writers he holds out. to 
public notice, Unlucicily for many of this order, Mr. Granger 
has justly observed, thut their head pretixed sells now for as 
mauch as the whole work, or rather that the latter would. not 
sell at.ali but for the former, It was at one of the lodges on 
Enfield Chace that Mr. Pitt carly in life displayed his great taste 
this way. he spot was only fifty acres, given by Government. 
1t still subsists, and is admired, though Mr. Pitt sold it, and 
afterwards exercised his genius at Hi: The slightest parti- 
evlars of so great a personage descrve to be recorded. When 
he saw the astonishing’spot at Tam in Derbyshire, belonging to 
Mr. Port, he said, Phe ground rolls and tumbles. finely here.” 
Dr. Taylong. Friend.— Myr. West's income was not large; and 
his friends "ndeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug 
mentation, {t is reported, that the education of the young 
- Prince, our present excellent Sovereign, was: offered ta. biz, 
: an 
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“ Liberty, a Poem,” by J. Brown*, M.A. folio. © 


but that he required a more extensive power of superin- 
tendance than it was thought proper to allow him. In, 
time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived to have 
one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council im 1752; 
and. Mr. Pitt at last had it in his power to make. him trea- 
surer, of Chelsea Hospital. He was now sufficiently rich ; 
but wealth came too late to be long enjoyed; ner could it se- 
cure him from the calamities of life: he lost his only som in 
1755; and on the 26th of March, 1756, a stroke of the palsy 
(to use the words of the incomparable Writer from whom I have 
borrowed the greater part of this note) ‘ brought to the grave 
one of the few Poets to whom the grave might be without its . 
terrors.” - 

* This elegant, ingenious, and unuappy author (who at the 
time of printing this poem, and long after, lived in habits of 
intimate friendship with Mr. Bowyer, from whose press such 
part of his writings as made their first appearance in London 
‘were produced), was born at Rothbury, in the county of North- 
umberland, November 5, 1715. The family from which he was 
descended were the Browns of Colstown, near Haddington in 
Scotland. His father, John Brown, was a native of Scotland; 
and, at the time of his son's birth, was curate to Dr. Thomlinson, - 
yeetor of Rothbury. He afterwards was collated to the vicarage 
of Wigton in Cumberland. To this place he carried his son, 
who there received the first part of his education. Thence he 
was removed to the University of Cambridge, 1732, and en- 
tered of St. John’s college, under the tuition of Dr. Tunstall. 
After taking the degree of bachelor of arts, in 1735, with great 
reputation, he returned to Wigton, and was ordained by Dr. 
Fleming, bishop of Carlisle. His first preferment was to.a tmainor 
canonry and lectureship of that cathedral. In 1739 he took the 
degree of M.A.; and some time after was piesented to the living 
of Morland, in the county of Westmoreland. He resigned his 
préferment in the cathedral of Carlisle in disgust ; and remained 
‘in obscurity at that city several years, till the Rebellion of 1745, 
when he acted as a volunteer at the siege of the castle, and behaved 
with great intrepidity. Having applied himself co poetry, and 
composed “ An Essay on Satire” (which he published), occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Pope; that production made nim known to 
Mr. Warburton; who introduced him to many of his friends; 
and, among the rest, to Mr.Chanfes Yorke; ky whose means he 
obtained of the Lord Viscount Royston the rectory of Horksley, 
near Colchester, worth 300/. a year. ‘This living: he soon after 
left, on a quarrel with his patron’s family; and accepted the 
vicarage of Newcastle from the Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Oshal- 
deston), whose chaplain he was, On several other occasiops~he 
also experienced the friendship of Dr. Warburton, 0, ina 
letter-to Mr. Hurd, Jan. 30, 1749-50, says, ‘ Mr. wn has fine 
parts: he has a genius for poetry, arid has acquired a force, of 

« versification very uncommon. Poor Mr, Pope had a little before 
; Po : his 
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.. The Eighteenth Edition of h's old friend Mr. 
Nelson's work on the “ Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church of England.” 


his death planned out an epic poem, which he began to be very 
intent upon. The subject was Brute. I gave this plan to Mr. 
Brown. He has wrote the first book, and in a surprising way, 
though an untinished essay. I told him this was to be the work 
of years, and mature age, if ever it was donc; that, in the mean 
time, he should think of something in prose that might be useful 
to his character in his own profession. I recommended to him 
a thing I once thought of myself—it had becn recommended to 
me by Mr. Pope—an examination of all Lord Shaftesbury says 
against Religion. Mr. Pope told me, that, to his knowledge, 
the Characteristics had done more harm to Revealed Religion in 
England than all the works of Infidelity put together. Mr. Brown 
now is busy upon this work.” A few days after, Feb. 10, he adds, 
+++. All you say of Mr. Brown's poctica! scheme is exactly true: 
and, to speak in the classical language, it must be committed to 
the Gods. Time will shew whether they will mature it."—Again, 
Dec. 23, 1750, “It is generous and right in you, to take notice 
in an advantageous manner of two such promising young men 
as Mr. Brown and Mr. Mason, who Frevent us from despairing: 
of the quick revival of the poctic genius. Mr. Brown is print- 
ing his Remarks on the Characteristics. It will be much better 
than you could conceive from the specimen you saw of it... Mr. 
Yorke and I advised him to give it a different form. We said, 
that if we were to answer a grave, formal, methodical work, we 
should choose to do it in the loose way of dialogue and raillery : 
as, on the other hand, if we wrote against a rambling discourse 
of wit and humour, the best way of exposing it would be by logi- 
cal argumentation, The truth is (inter nos) his talents do not. 
seem su much to lie towards fine and casy raillery, as to a vivacity, 
an elegance, and a correctness .of obscrvation in the reasoning 
way.”—June 30, 1753, Dr. Warburton says, “ Our friend, little 
Brown, seems to have been much pleased with the observation 
I communicated to him on poor Law's folly. ‘Mr. Hurd’s re- 
mark was like the man it came from; like a man who sees by 
an early penetration that which the generality never find out till 
they have drulged on to the end of life. I assure you, you can- 
not love and esteem hin more than I do. _I think him amongst 
the first rank of men on every account.’ Brown never said or 
writ any thing that gave me a better opinion of his sense.”— 
Oct. 14, 1754, Our honest little friend Brown is fertile in pro- 
jects. He has a scheme to crect a chaplain and chapel in the 
castle of Carlisle, and to be himself the man. _ Inter nos, I believe 
he-syight as well think of erecting a third archbishoprick. He 
wrote tre for Sir John Ligonier’s interest with the Duke; whose 
application thtre would be enough to blast the project, could he 
ever bring it to blossom. I was sorry I had a necessity to tell 
him this, because it was a thine not to be spoke of And now I 
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A very large impression of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
“Three Letters; on the Spirit of Patriotism ;- on 
the Idea of a Patriot King; and on the State of 


have done so, I. question whether he will credit it.”"-— Nov. 13, 
1754, “Pray make my best compliments to our good friend 
Master Doctor Brown (to address him in the old style, while I 
am uncertain of his new), and greet him on his fresh honours : 
I thank him for-his letter; which, as we shall see him so soon; { 
forbear (o trouble him with the further acknowledgment of.. He 
knows he is always welcome to Prior-park.”—The Doétor’s de- 
gree was obtained in 1755; and on this occasion Mr: Hurd thus 
addressed Mr. Bi ; * Brown, the antagonist of Lord Shaf- 
tesbury, ‘is now in College, and has taken his’ Doctor's de- 
gree. He preached a Sermon here, which many people com- 
mended; it was to prove that Tyranny was productive of 
Superstition, and Superstition of Tyranny; that Debauchery 
was the cause of Free-thinking, and Free-thinking of Debau- 
chery. His conclusion was, that the only way of keeping 
us from being a French province, was to preserve our consti- 
tational libertics, and the purity of our manners.” About ‘this 
period he wrote the Tragedy pf “ Barbarossa ;" on which Dr, 
Warburton observes, Jan. 31, 1755-6, “‘ Brown has told me the 
grand secret; and J wish it had been a secret still to'me, when it 
was.none to every body else. fam grieved that cither these un- 
rewarding times, o¥ his love of poetry, or his love of money, should” 
have made hin overlook the duty cf a Clergyman in these times, 
“and the dignity of a Clergyman in all times, to make connexions 
with Players. . Mr. Alien is grieved, You are sufficiently grieved, 
as I saw by your postscript in a letter to him, where you reprove 
him for an advertisement... We told him, that we should both 
have dissuaded him from his project had he comnmniéated it to 
us. As it was, we had only to lament the state of these times, 
that forced a learned and ingenious Clergyman into these mea- 
sures, to put himself at ease.”—In 1757, he published his cele. 
brated ‘“ Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times,” 
a work which was run down by popular clamour, bat not an- 
swered, In this work, after having endeavoured to depreciate - 
the literary spirit of the age, Dr. Brown thus characterizes his 
friend Dr. Warburton, “True it is, amidst this general defect of 
taste and learning, there is a Writer, whose force of genius, and 
extent of knowledge, might almost redeem the character of the 
times. But that superiority, which attracts the reverence of 
“the few, ‘excites the envy and hatred of the many: and while 
his works are translated and admired abroad, and patronised at 
home, by those who are most distinguished in genius, esa 
learning, himself is abused, and his friends insulted formf$Sake, 
by those who never read his writings, or, if they did, could nei- 
ther taste nor comprehend them: while every litde aspiring 
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Parties on the Accession of King George the First ;” 
8yv0. : 


“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men : 
Walk uhder his huge legs ; and peep about 
_ To find ourselves dishonourable graves!” : c 
Wo wonder then if the malice of the Lilliputian tribe be bent 
against this dreaded Gulliver; if they attack him with poisoned 
arrows, whom they cannot subdue by strength.”—Sept. 19, 1757, 
Dr. Warburton says, “‘ Brown is here; I think rather perter than. 
ordinary, but no wiser. You cannot imagine the tenderness they 
all have of his tender places: and with how unfeeling a hand I 
probe them.-—It seems he said something to them of another 
Estimate.. My wife told him, he must take care of carrying the 
joke too far. “To: me he has mentioned nothing of it, nor have 
Tgiven him an opportunity.”—Obtaining the vicarage of St. Ni- 
cholas, Newcastle, he resigned his living in Essex to Lord Hard- 
wicke; between whom, as well as Dr. Warburton and him, there 
had.some time before been a coolness.—June 17, 1760.“ The 
.-Viear of Newcastle has, at length, ceded his place to the Estimator: 
__-who;,J suppose, will now gratify his resentment against his former 
patrons, for their turning their back upon him.”—Oct. 9.‘ Brown 
is just got here, His visits are always surprises. He is going shortly 
to London, for institution to Newcastle. Your candour was mis~ 
placed. By his own confession, his purpose in the prapasal to” 
B.D. [the Bishop of Durham] was to’keep Horksley, Nor does 
he seem sensible of any inconsistency between his pretensions 
and his conduct ;. so happily is he framed to satisfy himself”"— 
March 18, 1761. “1 am sorry for Dr. Brown.—It is very pain- 
ful, as Ihave heard My. Allen say with his usnal tenderness and 
bumanit}, to hear these things of one whom one has Known and 
esteemed. But whatever inclination his spite tothe family, 
-yather than the value of the thing itself, might give him to hold 
the living, he must needs think himself obliged by the good ad- 
vice of his friends. When he comes to cool a‘hittle,- he cannot 
but perceive that both his ease and his honour required him to 
resign Horksley, after what kad passed between him and his patron. 
But why is this deduction at Newcastle? It is impossible he should 
have disgusted the Corporation already,”—Dr. Brown. received 
no higher preferment, which to a person of his spirit must-have 
“been a great mortification. In the latter part of life, he had 
an-invitation from the Empress of Russia to superintend a grand 
design which she had formed, of extending the advantages of 
civilization over that great Empire. He accepted the offér, and 
“sctualy prepare for his journey; but, finding his health in tao 
7e 3 a state to admit of his fulfilling his intention, he was 
obliged to relinquish it. This and other disappoininients were 
followed by a dejection of spirits, which he had often been ‘sub- 
ject to. In an interval of deprivation of reason, Sept. 23, 1766, 
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“ Tsocratis Opera, quae quidem nunc extant om- 
nia. | Varias Lectiones, Versionem. novam, » ac 
Notas adjunxit Gulielimus Battie *, M.D. Coll. Med. 
Lond. et Soe. Regie Socins,” 2 vols. Svo. 

«A Description of the Machine for the F ireworks, 
with all its Ornaments, and a Detail of the Manner 
in which they are to be exhibited in St. James's 
Park, Thursday, April27, 1749, on account of the 
General Peace +,” 4to. : 

“ The last Words of David, divided according t 
the Metre, with Notes critical and explanatory, by 
Richard Grey t, D.D.” 4to. 2 

‘A Second Volume of “Fitzosborne’s Letters,” 8v03 
with a new edition of both volumes in one, 8vo. - 

The Songs in Jack the Giant Queller,” a Comic 
Opera, by Henry Brooke §. F a 


.. What you predicted of poor Brown,” says Bishop Warbutton, 
* you hear’is come to pass."—On which Bishop Hurd observes, 
«He was a man of honour arfd probity; but his judgment, lying 
too much at the mercy of a suspicious temper, betrayed him, on 
some.occasions, into a conduct, which looked like unsteadiess, 
and even ingratitude towards his best fricnds, But, whatever 
there was, or seemed to be, of this complexion in his Jife or 

writings, must be imputed to the latent constitutional disorder, . 
which ended so fatally."—Such of his writings as were -printed 
by Mr. Bowyer will be mentioned under their ‘several years, 

.* Of whom see under the year 1752. ae 

+ This.was printed under the inspection of Gaetano Ruggeri - 
‘and Giuseppe Sarti, who superintended this business by direc- 
tion of the Board of Ordnance. 

} Of whom see vol. I. p. 425; to which may be added that, ina 
letter dated 1733, Dr. Richard Grey mentions his being far. ad- 
vaneed in “a Work upon the Downfall of Monarchy and Episco- 
pacy. Something of this kind,” he adds, “ would be of service, 
to discourage thinking men, and all who have any regard for 
Religion, from playing the same game over again.” In 1740 he 
was soliciting subscriptions for “a work where the expence was 
to.be extraordinary, and the readers comparatively but few; 
yet he received much encouragement from his superiors. “Phe 
‘Master of St. John’s [in Oxford] subscribed for seven copies.” 

.§ <A native of Ireland, where he possessed 2 paternal estate, 
jn the county of Cavan, and was also barrack-master of Mullingar, 
jn. the county of Westmeath. , He gained great repute a 
writer by ‘Phe Farmer's Letters,’ published in Ire! and-in the 
time of the rebellion, and written after the manner of :* The 
Drapier's Letters. His greatest application, however, . Seems 
pee ge ee ews ee ae a oe eee Be a ee ena 
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< 1750. 
_ In this year a prefatory’distertation, and some 


valuable notes *, were annexed by Mr. Bowyer to ‘ 


$F 22 Hf pd 
of « Gustavus Vasa’ rehearsed at Drury-lane. The actors were - 


all ready in their parts; and no bar seemed in the way to its 
public appeayance, when an order came from the: lord chambers 
Jain ‘to prohibit it. He met with the same ill success in Dublin 
with regard to his opera of ‘Jack the Giant Queller,’ brought’ on’ 
soon after the close of the rebellion, which after the first night's 
répresentation was forbidden by ue Government to be continued. 





As to his first play, however, the prohibition did him no kind of 


injury, ashe was imme diately encouraged to publish it by a suh- 


scription, which has been said to have amounted to 800l. In1741,° 


his ‘ Betrayer of his Country’ was brought on the stage in Dub- 
Jin, and met with success; and about 1752, at the same. theatre, 
his «Earl of Essex.’ This last play, however, being the property 
of Mr. Sheridan, manager of Smock-alley theatre, when that 
gentleman ated at Drury-lane theatre; in the winter of 1761, 
his.emoluments being to arise from a certain proportion of the. 
Profits of the house on those nights in which he performed, he 
was allowed a right of reviving, or getting up, such plays as he 
imagined would turn out the most to his and the manager's 
joint advantages. Among those which he fixed on as his choice, 
was Mr. Brooke's ‘ Ear] of Essex 3 which, being licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, was now brought out at Drury Lane, and 
met with good success, Through the whole of Mr. Brooke's 


writings there breathcs a strong spirit of liberty, and Patriotic . 
zeal; which, though the natural and inborn priuciples of every." 


subject of these realms, may have subjected them to misrepre~ 


sentation; and, what is fr from an uncommon case, ‘rendered; 


Sengral sentinent suspected as particular reflection 3 yet those 

ichave the pleasure of knowing this gentleman personally 
taust be so well assured of the integrity of his heart, and his 
firm attachment to the present happy succession, as will entirely 


clear him from the slightest supposition of any intent to excite - 


coriuption,. or awaken discontent, by any of his writings. His 
dramatic’ pieces in themselves, independent of these kinds: of 


considerations, though not to be ranked in the first class, have : 


undoubiedly a considerable shure of merit. Bis plots are inge- 
niously laid and well conducted, his cters not ill-drawn, 
and his language boid aud uicr.ous ; thoesh it must be acknow~ 
Jedged in the Jast particular the 










'S 
author at times seems.to pay - 


too little regard to the correctness of measure, and to that, po~ - 





lish which tie 
mony of nur:be 





anguage of trage:ly ought to receive from har- 


His’ drama: 





> picees (of which there. are 


fift@eel_are ail included in the gepcral collection of his Works, ° 


which were printed in 1778, in 4 volumes, 8vo. Mr. Brooke 
died at Dublin, Oct. 10, 1783. 


* Mr, Markland, in a letter dated Oct. 21, 1749, says, “The 


specimen of Kuster I like very well, and your Annotations, — 
. Before 
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* Lud. Kusterus de.vero Usu Verborum Mediorum, 
eorumque Differentia a Verbis Activis et Passivis *.” 

_ About the same time Mr. Bowyer wrote a. Latin 
Preface to the “ Veteres Poet citati ad Patris Phi- 
Jippi Labbei de ancipitum Gracarum Vocalium in 
prioribus Syllabis Mensura (ubi confirmanda esset) 
confirmandam sententiam. Necnon ad indicandum 
quibus Vocibus Hcet corripere Vocalem longam 
ante alteram in eadem dictione. Opera et Curd 


Before. this little volume was published, a copy of it was sent for 
thé inspection of Mr. Markland, who, Feb. 27, 1749-50, says, 
“ The reason wiiy you have not heard from me is, because I 
really have not bad time so inuch as to look into the Kugter 
as yet, another part of the parcel you sent having taken up all 
the time [ could spare, and given me more trouble and per- 
plexity than I think I ever yet experienced in the literary way: 
Té you haow. or can gues‘, what I mean, I need not say any 
more ; but it is prodable you will know more ef it hereafter, * 
which perhaps is as enigmatical as the former sentence; how-- 
ever, I made an end of it, to jay great joy, yesterday, and then 
intended to rcad Kuster; but last night about one o'clock I 
waked in’ great disorder, and, putting my watch to my ear, f° 
found I could not hear. This disorder and deafness still cony 
tinues, but-not in so great a degree as it was at first, which 
makes me hope that it is nothing but a cold, or some temporary 
malady which will soon go off; but at present J am no more 
able to read any thing with attention than I an to command an 
army; so that if you’ are in haste for Kuster, or the loose | 
leaves, let me know by the next post, and I will send them ° 
forthwith.” What the literary communitation was with whith 
Mr. Markland was so perplexed dves not appear. His remarks | 
on. “ the loose leaves’ may be seen in vol. LV. p. 325. 

* Mr. Clarke, who communicated such remarks on Kuster as 
had occurred to him, says On this occasion, “ I am always re- 
joiced when the press gives you the pleasure, as well as the . 
trouble, of attention ; and it would always do that, if you would 
keep some scheme of your own on foot. This book will cer- 
tainly do; and the more liberties you take with it, I shall like 
it the better.’ A new edition of. this work, with further. 
improvements, appeared in 1773. ‘The Dissertation was like- ~ 
wise adopted by Mr. Holwell, in 1766, in his curious edition of 
“ Selecti Dionysii Halicarnassensis de Priscis Scriptoribus.'‘Trac- 
tatus Grace et Latin®,” with this polite acknowledgement : : 
“ Hane Dissertationem suze L. Kusteri de vero Usu Verbor: 
Mediorum, &c: edit. 1750, preefixit Guil. Bowyer, Typiationce 
Fandem, auctior quidem, ut hance nostram Select: Dion. H: J. 
Tractat. editionem ornaret, impetravi:- quo nomine,.. Viro o- 
time dé republicA Jiterarid merito, gratias ago.” , 
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Edwardi Leedes, in Scholé Buriensi ad acuendos 
adolescentium animos, erga Poeseds studium (cum 
Ipse Poéta non sit) cotis vice fungentis.” 

In 1750 he printed Mr. George Vertue’s “ Cata~ 
logue of King Charles tlie First’s Pictures,” 4to. 

“ Officia Religionis Christiane, metricé enume- 
rata 4 Ben. Culm *, S.T. B.” 4to. ; 
: “Epistola+ ad Edw. Bentham ,8.T.P, a Johanne 

Burton ¢, S.T.B. Coll. Eton. Soc.” 

* Julian, or a Discourse concerning the>Earth- 
quake and Fiery Eruption which defeated that 
Emperor's Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem; in which the Reality of a Divine Interposi- 
tion is shewn; the Objections to it are answered ; 
andthe Nature of that. Evidence which demands 
thé Assent of every reasonable Man to a miraculous 


*, Of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 1719; M.A. and 
fellow.1723 ;. B.D. 1731; and in 1745 (see Gent. Mag, 1779, 
vol. KXLIX, p. 249) he succeeded old Broom as rector of Fresh+ 
water, in the Isle of W’ ight; 3 where, on a flat stone in the nave 
of the church, his history is thus recorded : 


“ Infra sepulte jacent 
exuvie Ben. Culm, S8.T.B. 
Coll. Div, Joan, Evang. Cantab, quondam 
presidis ; hujus ecclesiz per annos circiter 
viginti et tres rectoris. Natus est in 
elvitate Cestrie, A.D. 1696-7, et evectus ad. - 
hance rectoriam cal. Octob. 1745, 
ubi inter amicos parochianos suos 
post plurimam annorum continuam 
commorationem anmicam animam efflavit 
secundo die mensis Januarii, 
A.D. 1768." 
"One of his predecessors is also thus recorded on. a flat stone 
near the altar : 


“ Hic jacet Josephus Creffeild, 8.T.P. 
hujus Ecclesix per annos 28 rector, 
Radulphi Creffeild armigeri de 
oppido Coleesiriz in agro Essexiensi 
filius natu secundus. Obiit 18 die 
Augusti, A.D.1793, wztat. 65.” 


+ Annexed to his “ Epistola Critica ad Joh. Gul. Thompson, 
latoni 


ud ui Parmenides inseribitur, editorem, Accedit 
RRND air aor aie 
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4 bod 
Fact is considered and explained. By-the Rev. Mr. 
Warburton, ‘Preacher to the Hon. Society of Lm- 
coln’s-inn,” 8vo. : ' 
The First Volume of “ Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History,” by the Rev. John Jortin*, M.A.” 8vo. 


- A new edition of Mr. Cheselden’s-+ “Anatomy of 
the Human Body,” 8vo. 

-«© An Account of the Doctrine, Manners, Liturgy, 
and Idiom of the Unitas Fratrum, &c. by the Rey. 
John Gambold +.” Z 


#- See the “Essays and Hlustrations” in vol. V. No. XVIL. 

+} Of this celebrated Anatomist see some account in the “ Es- 
says and Illustrations,” vol. V. No. XVIIE.—TVhe first edition of his 
excellent work on Anatomy uppeared so carly as 1713, and was 
jnscribed to Dr. Mead, to whou: Mr. Cheselden acknowledges him- 
_ self entirely indebted for the kind reception his industry had met 
with, ‘particularly in that seat of learning [Oxford] which with 

. distinguished honours rewarded the merit of Dr. Mead ;” and in 
the Preface acknowledzes his obligations to Dr. Douglas, to 
“ his honoured friend Mr. Green, surgeon to the Hospital.of 
Christ Church and that of St. Bartholomew ;” and to his late 
worthy master Mr. Ferne, surgeon to St. Thomas's hospital.” To 
this volume was added, ‘Syllabus, sive Index Huniani Corporis 
partium Anatomicus, in xxxv Prielectiones distinctus. In usum 
‘Theatri Anatomici Williclmi Cheselden Chirurgi, S. R. 8. Editio 
secunda.” Mr, Highmore, the celebrated painter, who -had 
attended the lectures of Mr. Cheselden to improve himself in 
Anatomy, made afterwards several drawings from the real sub- 
jects at the time of dissection, two of which were engraved for 
‘Mr. Cheselden’s “Anatomy,” and appear, but without his name, 
in Tables XH. and XIII. 

{ This truly primitive Christian, to whose memory I am 
happy in having this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging 
my regard, was born near Haverford West, in South Wales, 
and became a member of Christ Church at Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. May 50, 1734; aud was afterwards 
vicar of Stanton Harcourt§, in Oxfordshire, where, in 1740, he 











§ The following particulars were communicated to the Author of these 
Anecdotes” by-a friend who knew him in the early part of Be: « Mr. 
Gambold was a singular, over-zealous, but innocent enthusiast. He bad 
not quite fire enough in him to form a second Simeon Stylites. He was pre- 
sented to Stanton Harcourt by Bishop Secker, I think in 1739, but cannot 
be certam. He had been only chaplain of Christ Church, not udent (the _ 
term given to the fellows), of that royal foundation, He deserted bi 

in 1742, without giving any notice te his worthy diocesan 2% on, to 
sesociate with the Moravians. When he was: yougg, he had nearly 
perished through di re At this time he was kindly re.. 
Jieved by his broth department; Dr. Free, a person 

ved a a 
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‘Two. Editions of Mr. Edwards's “Canons of Cri- 
ticism,” Svo. 


wrote “The Martyrdom of Ignatius, a Tragedy,” published after 
his death by the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe, with the Life of Ig-. 
natius, drawn from authentic accounts, and from the Epistles 
written by bim from Smyrna and Troas, on his way to Rome, 
1773, 8vo. A Sermon, which he preached before the University 
of Oxford, was published under the title of ‘ Christianity, 
Tidings of Joy, 1741," 8vo. In 1742 he published at’ Oxford, 
from the University press, a neat edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, but without his name, “‘Textu per omnia ‘Milliano, cum 
divisione pericoparum et interpunctura A. Bengelii,” 12mo. 
Joining afierwards the Church of the Brethren, established by 
an Act of Parliament § of the year 1749, and known by the name 
of Unitas Fratrun, or, the United Brethren, he was, for many 
years, the regular minister of the congregation settled at Lon- 
don, and resided in Neville’s-court, Fetter-lane, where he 
preached at the Chapel of the Brethren. In the year 1754, he 
was.consecrated a Bishop of the Brethren’s Church, Soon after 
he had joined the Brethren, he published a treatise, which he 
had written whilst at Stanton Harcourt, and which proves his 
steady attachment to the Church of England, entirely consistent 
with his connexion with, and ininistry in, the Church of the 
Brothren. ‘The title of it is, “A short Summary of Christian 
Doctrine, in the Way of Question and Answer; the Answers 
being all made in the sound and venerable Words of the Common- 
prayer-book of the Church of England. ‘ro which are added, 
Some Extracts out of the Homilies. Collected for the Service of 
a-few Persons, Members of the Established Church; but ima- 
gined not to be unuseful to others.” I know not the exact date 
of this;treatise ; but a second edition of it was printed in 1767, . 
12mo, Mr. Gambold also published, in 1751,:8vo, ‘‘ Maxims, 
Yheological Idcas, and Sentences, collected out of several Dis~ 
sertations and Discourses of Count Zinzendorf, from 1738 till 
4747.” His “ Hymns for the Use of Brethren’’ were printed by 
Mr. Bowyer in the years 1748, 1749, and 1752; some Hymns, 
and a small Hymn-book for the children belonging to the 
Brethren’s congregations, were printed entirely by Mr. Gam- 
bold’s own hand, in J.indsey-house at Chelsea. A Letter from 
Mr. Gambold to Mr. Spangenberg, June 4, 1750, containing a 
concise anid well-written characier of the Count of Zinzendorf jl, 
was inserted in Mr. James Hutton’s “ Essay towards giving some. 
just Ideas of the personal Character of Count Zinzendorf, the 
present. Advocate and Ordinary of the Brethren’s Churches, 


Se ettion of the Brethren” on this occasion, most probably drawn 
up by MiGembold, was printed by Mr. Bowyer. It is preserved in the 

of the Mouse of Comunons,” val. XXV. p. 727. ; AF 
i is Noble Bishop’s Life in the “Bwographia Britannica, ° 
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In 1750 also, having been employed to print’ an 


1755," 8vo, In 1752 he was editor of “Sixteen Discourses on 
the Second Article of the Creed, preached at Berlin by the 
Ordinary of the Brethren,” 12mo. In June 1753 appeared 
« The Ordinary of the Brethren’s Churches his short and per- 
emptory Remarks on the Way and Manner wherein he bas 
been hitherto treated in Controversies, &c. Translated from 
the High Dutch, with a Preface, by John Gambold, Minister of 
the Chapel in Fetter-lane.” In the same year he published; from 
Mr. Bowyer’s press, ‘‘ Twenty-one Discourses, or Dissertations, 
upon the Augsburg Confession, which is also the Brethren’s 
Confession of Faith; delivered by the Ordinary of the Brethren’s 
Churches before the Seminary. To which is prefixed a Synodi- 
cal Writing relating to the same subject. Translated from the 
High Dutch, by I. Okeley, B.A.” In 1754 he was editor of «A 
modest Plea for the Church of the Brethren, &c.” Svo; with a’ 
Preface by himself. In the same year, in conjunction with Mr. 
James Hutton, secretary to the Brethren, he also drew up “The 
Representation of the Committee of the English Congregations 
in union with the Moravian Church,” addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of York; and also, “The plain Case of the Representatives 
of the People known by the Naine of the Unitas Fratrum, from 
the Year 1797 till these Times, with regard to their Conduct in: 
this Country under Misrepresentation.” And in 1755 he assisted 
in the publication of “A Letter from a Minister of the Moravian 
Branch of the Unitus Fratrum; together with some additional 

Notes by the English Editor, to the Author of the Moravians 
compared and detected ;” and also of “ An Exposition, or true 
State of the Matters objected in England to the People known 
by the Name of Unitas Fratrum; by the Ordinary of the Brethren; 

the Notes and Additions by the Editor.” Jn the year 1756 he 
preached at Fetterqlane chapel, and printed afterwards, a Sermon 
upon a Public Fast and Humiliation, setting furth ‘The Reason- 

ableness and Extent of religious Reverence.”’ He was not only 

a good scholar but a man of great parts, and of singular mecha- 

nical ingenuity. It was late in beth their lives before Mr. Bowyer 
was acquainted with his merits; but he no sconcr knew them, 

than he was happy in his acquaintance; and very frequently 
applied to him as an occasional astistant in correcting the press ; 

in which capacity Mr. Gambold superintended (amongst many 

other valuable publications) the beautiful and very accurate 

edition of Lord Chancellor Bacon's Works in 1765; and in 1767 

he was professedly the editor, and took an active part in the 

translation from the High Dutch, of « The History of Greenland ; 

containing a Description of the Country and its Inhabitants ; 

and particularly a Relation of the Mission, carried on sal ab 
these Thirty Years, by the Unitus Frairum at New Herrmhit’ and 
Lichtenfels in that Country, by David Crantz; illustrated with 
Maps and other Copper Plates: printed for the Brethren's So« 
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edition of Bladen’s * translation of Ciesar'g Comunen- 
taries; ‘that work received considerable: improve- 
ments from his hands +, and the addition of such 


country, where he died, at Haverford West, universally respected, 
Sept. 18,1771. A good print of him is thus inscribed : 


«The Rev, John Gambold, M.A. formerly minister of Stanton 
Harcourt, late one of the Bishops of the Unidas Fra, A. L, Brandt 
piax, J. Spilsbury seul. Published as the act directs, .Dec. 10, 
1771, by J. West, No. 10, Nevil’s-couit, Fetter-lane.” - : 


+ * Martin Bladen, esq. of Abury Hatch, in the county of Essex, 
‘was an officer in the army, bearing the commission ofa lieutenant- 
colonel in Queen Anne’s reign, under the Duke of Marlborough, 
to whom in 1705 he dedicated this translation. Bladen dedi- 
cates to the Duke of Marlborough, who was his school-fellow at 
@ Kittle school in the country; neither of them great scholai’s ; 
though the Duke, from a polished behaviour, rose to the greatest 
dignitics,“from the station of page of the back stairs, to the post 
of the first gencral in the world.—In 1714 Mr. Bladen was made 
comptroller of the Mint; and, in 1717, one of the lords cominis- 
'sioners of trade and plantations. In the same year he was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the court ef Spain, in the room of = 
Brett, esq.; but declined it, choosing rather to keép the post he 
already had, which was worth LOOOl. per annum, and which he 
diever parted with till his death, which happened February 14, 
1746. He was a representative in parliament: successively . fur 
the boroughs of Stockbridge, Malden, and Portsmouth. | Coxe- 
-ter hints that he was secretary of state in Ireland, but in this.he 
“seems not absolutely certain, making « query in regard to the 
time when, which however must, if at all, have been in‘ Queen 
Anne's reign; for from the third year of George L, to the-time of 
.his death, he held his place at the board of trade, and probably 
was not ont of England. He wrote two dramatic, picces, both 
of which (for the one is only a masque introduced in the third 
“act of the other) were printed in the year-1705, without the 
author's consent. Their names are, 1, “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
a masque; 2. “f Solon,” a tragedy. e - 
. .‘¢ Mr. Markland, whom he consulted on a particular passage 
-Gii'this ‘translation, replies, “I thinksin all my life I never saw 
such a translation as that you have sent me of these lines. “Hf-T 
were in your place, I would leave it just as it is. You wilt have 
an infinite deal of trouble, without any reward,’ or so’ much as 
thanks from those whose affair it is: perhaps, just the contrary. 
I repeat it again, do not meddle with it,” — Bladen. translates 
itannia by England ; and as he affects to modernize the names 
taasent people, he renders the Morini by the Terriennois, a 
country hardly keard of in England sing the reign of Henry VHI. 
echn tonk that city in 1515. Pr. Peege. : 
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notes * in it as are signed “Typocr: - In the ‘subse- 
quent editions-of this work, though printed by aii- 
other person, and in Mr. Bowyer’s life-time, the same 
signature, contrary to decerum, and even justice, 
was still retained ; a circumstance which he always 
mentioned with no small degree of dissatisfaction: 
In the dispute between Dr. Burton of Eaton‘and 

Dr. King of St. Mary hall (occasioned by the “ Re- 
marks" of the former on the Latinity of a well- 
known “ Oration {” of the latter) he had the honour 
of sharing with Dr. Burton in the invectives mest 
liberally bestowed by Dr. King, in his “ Elogium 
fame inserviens Jacci Etoniensis, sive Gigantis ; 
or, the Praises of Jack of Eaton, commonly called 
Jack the Giant 4; collected into English Metre, 
after the Manner of Thomas Ster nhold, John Hop- 
kins, John Burton, and others. To which i is added, 
a Dissertation on the Burtonian Style. By a Master 
of Arts, 1750.” - BAAN 

' <The illiberality which generally attends a’ éon- 
troversy of this kind, and of which, from ‘the 
stanza quoted below, it will be seen ‘the -present 

had its full share, is certain (after the warmth which 
produced it ceases) to sink, and very properly, the 
whole into oblivion, Let any reader’ peruse the 
following stanza, which is here given only. to,in- 
troduce Mr. Bowyer’s defence, and afterwards dé- 
termine whether Dr. King was defensible in suf- 
fering such lines as the following to fall from his 
pen: 


* These, with several additional ones from his interleaved. 
copies of Bladen’s and Duncan’s translations, are preserved in 
the quarto volume of Mr. Bowyer's “ Miscellaneous ‘Tracts.” 

+ “Remarks on Dr. King’s Speech before the University of 
Oxford, at the Dedication of Dr. Radcliffe’s Library, on the 

* 18th of April, 1749. By Phileleutherus Londinensis.” “See the 
, Monthly Review, vol. II. pp. 69, 219, 235. 

t “ Oratio in Theatro Sheldoniano habita idibus 5 Apt Se 
sipecxrrx, die dedicati¢nis Bibliotheca: Redcliviane.” 

§ In size and bulk he exceeded the comimon standard. 


« Some 
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* Some, loudly as the nightbird’s screech, 
Profess dislike ; some hint it; 

And little Sawyer damins the Speech, 
Because he did not print it.” 

“ Be it known (says Mv. Bowyer) that, for hav- 
ing hesitated in private conversation, and with the 
greatest deference, some doubt concerning the 
Latinity of an eminent Orator and Poet, I have 
felt the effects of his double talent of fiction. and 
colouring, and have been thus figured and disfigured 
by his magisterial hand; Al litile man, bué of great 
sufficiency ; as soon as Dr. King’s Speech was 
published, took all occasions to abuse the Doctor— 
Is it not in the power, he goes on, of a scavenger 
or chimney-sweeper, as you pass by him in the 
streets, to spoil your cloaths * ? Yes, against the 
laws of decency and good manners. But, within 
these bounds, In the republic of letters we are all 
CAPITE censi, and need no other qualitication to 
give a vote. I say, withm the laws of decency ; 
for he has shewn, that barbarity is not confined to 
bad Latin, and, I hope, not annexed to any particular 
profession. I will still then presume to be an ad- 
vocate for freedom, while he is restless for dominion, 
crying out, : ; 

Quid domini faciant, audent si talia fures ? 
In English thus, 


Gods! such enormity for vengeance calls, 
Uf Printers dare to censure PRINCIPALS Y 


The above-cited remarks of Mr. Bowyer were 
intended for the conclusion of his preface to Mon~ 
tesquieu’s “ Reflexions-f¢, &c.” but were omitted in 
consequence of this hint from Mr. Clarke: 

‘¢ DEAR SIR, Aug. 29, 1751." 

“ You seem to ask what is the rule of prudence 
tosman of business in points of resentment. Re- 


# These words are literally quoted from Dr. King’s notes. 
T See p. 225. ] 
: * ™ cluses 
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cluses are ho casuists in such cases’: your men of 
business are the best judges: for-my part; I think, 
very few things are worth resenting; either the per- 
son or the insult makes them contemptible; and yet 
every person who offers a public outrage deserves 
eorrection; and it is necessary to make some ex* 
amples for the sake of the publick, and treat them 
as you do other eriminals. I should probably think 
Dr. King a person that deserved no quarter; though 
I am not very much pleased with the last leaf of 
yéur preface: I should either suppress or alter it. 
"Phe terms hesitate, private conversation, greatest 
deference, look as if you set about this business of. 
self-defence with some sort of diffidence. Make no 
apologies, and enter into no particulars. I should 
be for new casting the whole from the middle of 
page xxxiv. and draw the Baron’s character for hu- 
manity and learning to as much advantage as I 
could; and then contrast it with Dr. King’s—as the 
yery reverse—without meiftioning your case at all.” 


1¥5i. 

In ‘this year he printed Baron Montesquieu’s 
* Reflexions on the Causes of the Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ;” translated the Dialogue between 
Sylla and Socrates ; made several corrections to the 
work, from the Baron's “ Esprit des Loix;” and jni- 
proved it with his own notes *. Lx 

In the same year he introduced to the publick 
the first translation that was made of Rousseau’s 
paradoxical Prize Oration, which announced that 
singular genius to the attention and admiration. of 
Europe. It was printed under the title of “ The 
Discourse which carried the Premium at the Aca- 

-demy at Dijon in 1750. On this Question pro- 
posed by the said Academy, Whether the re-estab- 


lishment of arfs and sciences has contributed to the 
Zoe 2 


® Anew edition of Mt. Bower's. work, with nitany alterations, 
wag printed in 1759; and the preface, with some additional notes, 


Se ii gigs an ea te : 
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refinement of manners ? By a Citizen of Geneva *.”° 
The preface to this pamphlet was Mr. Bowyer’s, 
and shall be given below -(. 


:.* This translation was made under Mr, Bowyer's immediate 
direction. A second translation of it was printed, by W. Rich- 
ardson, 1779, 12mo. 

+. ‘ The following Discourse has made such a noise. in 

France, that I thought it, for its singularity, well worth the 
translating: it must be owned to be one of the finest modern 
pieces of oratory, and of so dangerous a persuasion, that if 
the author, instead of giving it in writing, had pronounced it 
with all the force which the fluency of tongue and the graces of 
action usually add to such orations in publick, I should tremble 
for ail the Libraries of Europe, and dread his elocution almost as 
much as the fire and swords of Goths, Vandals, and Mussulmen. 

« All £ can learn of the author is, that his name is Rousseau, 
and that he is, as he says, of Geneva, or of some place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Switzerland. I also have been assured, that when 
the President of the Academy acquainted him with the success, of 
his piece it was in these or the like words: ‘ Sir, the Academy 

have crowned your Discourse, for its elegance and purity of lan- 
guage; and have overlooked your sentiments, because of your 
country.’ : 

«« We may see by these words, that the Academy judged, as 
mankind must, that he undertook the wrong side 6F the ques« 
tion, and, like the scholar at the Jesuit’s, deserved the prize and 
the rod. I was really at a loss, for a time, to find his sincere 
opinion; but his preface and notes, in’ support of his thesis, 
convinced me thet he spoke his opinion. I was therefore once 
resolved to superadd a few ex:tical remarks upon him, to shew 
how absurd his tenets were, and detect the art with which he 
would defeat art; but; upon a more mature deliberation, I feared 
I fright be laughed at, like the Prelate who gravely undertook. 
to prove that there was no Pope Joan; or one who should seri- 
ously argue against the ravings of Hobbes, Agrippa, Spinosa, or 
Nostradamus; and, desisting from the undertaking, thought it 
sufficient to say two words by way of advertisement to the reader, 

«This gentleman would have us believe that the arts and 
sciences have injured our morals and nranners, and therefore 
would have them and their professors banished. But has he for- 
got that man, in all climates born naked and defenceless, cannot 
at all subsist without arts, nor, with any comfort, without sci- 
ences? His situation and capacity prove, beyond doubt, that 

" they were by Providence intended to be improved by him. Is 
not art necessary for his feeding, clothing, lodging, and .de- 
fence? and is not his daring ‘mind a proof, that some seiénce 
was ordered for his recreation, and some for cultivating the land 
in proper seasons for his provisions ? cae ; 

«< Was it not by art that Hannibal raised a reputation 2 and 
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Among the other books of 1751 were, 

“ Observations on the past Growth and present 
State of the City of London, &c. By the Author of 
a Letter from a By-Stander [Corbyn Morris*, esq.], 
folio. 

“ The History of the Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, commonly called Westminster Abbey ; 
chiefly from Manuscript Authorities. By Richard 
Widmore +, M.A. Librarian to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster ;” 4to. 


cians and Romans, ignorant of arts and sciences? And since 
this man would raise War into a Divinity belonging to Ignorance, 
how came it that the Barbarians could not stand before them? 
And if ignorance increased strength and valour, surely all our 
common soldiers, nay, and a vast majority of our officers, ought 
to be heroes, He frets at the European or French politeness ; 
but upon his own system, and allowing his hypotheses, that it is 
all counterfeit, is it not yet better that the rude, harsh, and. 
different characters of men should be veiled under even a false 
urbanity and affected mild manpers, than that an eternity of 
broils should disturb society, by each savage mind's being: visi- 
ble in all its uncouth and unpolished behaviour? Is it nota 
happiness that I shall be, even outwardly, well used by those 
from whom I expect ne more? or would he prefer travelling 
among the banditti of Arabia, or his own savages of America, 
before a tour through Europe? and if the latter must be pro- 
nounced the most agreeable, and that the arts and sciences are : 
the cause of the difference, what becomes of his goddess Ig- 
norance? In short, he had taken a laudable subject, if he had 
only lashed the abuses, which are ever the unfortunate attendants 
on all great systems: but to run down the sun because he some- 
times scorches, or the rain because it sometimes falls to excess, 
contains hardly any thing more delirious than what this orator 
has seriously undertaken. Like Jack in the Tale of a Tub, he 
tears the coat to pieces because of a few useless embroideries ; 
and yet, it must be confessed, his argument is worthy of admira- 
tion for its composition and elegance, and may be considered by 
those of his own opinion (if any) as a proof of the danger of arts 
and sciences, since, by their help, so much could be made of the 
worst of causes, 

“' T have endeavoured to keep up te his spirit in the transla- 
fion ; and if the English reader finds any thing striking in it, I 
shall put him in mind of the unsuccessful Grecian orator, when 
he heard his adversary's oration praised on the reading, an: ery 
out, almost in his words, “‘ What would it be, if you understood 
the original ?” 

% Who was appointed a commissioner of the Customs March 15, 
1763; and died Dec. 24, 1779. 

+ Of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 1701; M.A. 1708. 

~ He was appointed Librarian in 1734; and published, in 1743, “An 
ag Inquiry _ 
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“The Works of Alexander Pope,. Esq. in Nine 
Volumes complete *. With his. last Corrections, 


Inquiry into the Time of the first Foundation of Westminster 
Abbey, as discoverable from the best Authorities now remain- 
ing, both printed and MS. To which is added, an Ac- 
count of the Writers of the History of the Church,” 4to.—* A 
syllabus of the Dean arid Chapter's Library, made about the reign 
of Charles I. by whom uncertain, with an alphabetical catalogue 
of the loose charters in that Library by the late Mr. Widmore, 
annexed by Mr, Astle, has been long expected.” British Topo- 
graphy, vol I. p. 666. , 

# ©The Publick has here a complete Edition of his Works ; 
executed in such a manner as, I am persuaded, would have been 
to his satisfaction. The Editor hath not, for the sake of profit, 
suffered the Autbor’s name to be made cheap by a subscription ; 
nor his Works to be defrauded of their due honours by 2 vulgar 
or inelegant impression; nor his memory to be disgraced by any 
picees unworthy of his talents or virtue. On‘ the contrary, he 
hath, at a very great expence, ornamented this edition ‘with: all 
the advantages which the best artists in paper, printing, and 
sculpture, could bestow upon it.” Warburton's Advertisement, p.iv. 

The extreme care which was taken of this edition, with’ its 
progress through the press, will appear from the following curious 
and expostulatory letters of the learned Editor to his-Printer ; 

Dec. 12, 1748. ‘* Dear Sir, I have examined the Volume’ 
printed off, as to the press-work; and I must needs tell. you it is 
miserable work, and I cannot bear to have an edition appear. so 
badly done. Look into the books printed at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and you will see other sort of work. Look particularly 
into a very foolish book of Wood's, just printed at Oxford, on 
Stonehenge. But your rascals, what between knavery and vil- 
Jainous newspapers, do their work never fit te be read, and some- 
times incapable of being read."—“ Mr, Knapton tells me he has 

_given Mr. Bowyer Brown's Poem on Satire. Why is it not. yet 
printed? It is to be put at the head ‘of that volume in which 
the Essay on Man is. Why is not the Index to the Dunciad yet 
printed? Send it to me by the bearer." —Oct. 14, 1749. “As to 
that letter of Dr. Arbuthnot to Mr. Pope in Curll's Edition, if 
you are sure it be genuine, T would have it in; and what. else 
there is there that ix genuine and modest.” — March 9, 1749-50. 
«The inclosed is the conclusion of the Introduction corrected, 
I would have it worked off. To fasten the concluding loose leaf, 
Lhave sent the title-page, for there will be no advertisement to 
make ancther leaf to that I once proposed.—And to make these 
two leaves half a sheet, 1 have sent two leaves to be reprinted. 
Lam surprized I have not yet had.a proof of the first sheet, which 
J delivered when I was ix London to be re-printed; and think 
myself very ill used by the neglect.—TI expect what I order to be 
done, to be done out of hand."—March 12, 4749-50. «* T have 
sent the inclosed, that the work may go on with all- expedition. 
What is yet to print will make about four sheets. This gee ne 

4 le 
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Additions, and Improvements, as they were deli- 
vered to thé Editor a little before his death; toge- 
gether with the Commentaries and Notes of Mr. 
Warburton,” large 8vo. 

“ De Principiis Animalibus Exeréitationes *, in 
Collegio Reg. Medicorum Lond. habitz 4 Gulielmo 
Battie, M. D. ejusdem Coll. et Soojetat. Regize Socio.” 
in three parts, 4to. . ; 

“ The Works of Mrs. Catharine Cockburne -, 
Theological, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical; some 
of them now first printed; revised and published, - 
with an Account of the Life of the Author,’ by 
Thomas Birch, M.A.” 2 vols. 8vo. ; 

Dr. Stanhope’s “ Paraphrase on the Four Gos- 


pels,” 8vo. : ; 
Mr. Brown's “ Essay on the Characteristics t,” 8vo. 


little copy you had before) is part. I shall insist on having two 
sheets composed, and sent me to correct; for I am resolved to 

’ have the book. out before the efid of the month. Had you con- 

_ descended to do what I desired, which was, to have the first sheet 
re-composed with speed, the compositor would now have had 
nothing to do but fall to work on this. You need not fear 
waiting for the rest of the copy.” — March 23, 1749-50. “1 
have sent the conclusion of the book, with a leaf to be-reprinted, 
which is the last [ shall cancel. 1 expected more proof this day. 
Sure you know the post comes every day."——May 6, 1751. “Tam 
- resolved to have Pope finished before I go ont of town. There- 
fore I desire you to proceed with all expedition on the cancelled 
leaves, contents, title-pages, &c. And let-them be done out of 
hand, and have Mr. Knapton’s final direction about the title- 
pages directly, and without any more put-offs." — June 3, 1751. 
«Mr. Bowyers I take it extremely ill of you for not sending me 
two copies of all the reprinted leaves, prefaces, title-pages, &c. 
before’ left town, as I ordered. If] thought what J said would 
be any way regarded by fou, I would have sent them by Leake’s 
parcel, W. W.” Ke ; 

* Delivered as part of the Lumleian Lecture. 

+ Of whom see p. 194. 

+ Jt pleases me that Mr. Brown knows that Mr. Balguy and 
you, as well as I, think his second Essay inferior to the first, 
beeause-it will do a young author, who appeared to me too ob- 
stinate in this matter, some good. J] thought the method he 
took in considering. the defects of Lord Shaftesbury's morality, 
a wrong one. You will conclude too, I must needs think, ins 
account of moral obligation, a wrong one. But as to this, I 
told him, he must think for himself. And I never liked a friend 
‘the worse for being in a different system. In answer to this, he 

said, 
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“« Q. Horatii Flacci Epistola ad Augustum, with 
an English Commentary on the Epistle to Piso ;” by 
the Reverend Richard Hurd *, M.A. Fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, - 8vo. j 

«The Opinion of an eminent Lawyer [Lord Hard- 
wicke] concerning the right of Appeal from theVice- 
chancellor of Cambridge to the Senate; supported 
by a short historical Account of the Jurisdiction of 
the University-+. By a Fellow of a College” [the 
Editor of the preceding Article] {. 


said, that I mistook him; and that when he speaks of happiness 
obliging, he used obligation: only in the sense of motive. This 
gave me an opportunity to write to him; and so, with the old 
Casuists, liverav) 2ei:nam mean.” — “ V agree with you that his 
first Essay is a vers sue. It is entirely his own, The se- 
cond finéer nos) he is not master of And I find him much a 
stranger to the subject of the thira. It was from what I had 
seen him cavaile of =e first, that { put him upon this work, 
as what was in his »rsie:..on, would be acceptable to the Clergy, 
and useful tothe puolick, I now find it would have been better, 
had the project been laid, to pudlish the first Essay alone; to 
have taken more time for the other two; to have studied the 
subjects well; and above all to have taken the best assistance of 
his friends. Instead of this, he has hurried through the work 
with great precipitation; which, though it shews the quickness 
of his parts, will not answer the end 1 proposed, his honour 
and service, Though in this I may be mistaken, and it. may 
take better with the world, than if it had becn what we three 
would have had it.” Dr. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, Feb. 15, 1750-1, 

* Of this learced and excellent Divine see the ‘“ Essays and 
Iilustrations,” vol, V. No XIX, 

+ See an account of it in British Topography, vol. 1. p. 226. 

t The following letter to Mr. Bowyer is dated Cambridge, 
Feb. 14, 1752. 

« You must endeavour, if possible, to get me Mr. Warburton's 

- Visitation Sermon at Lincoln, and the pamphlet against Dr. Web- 

ster, I want them exceedingly, to cornplete my collection of his 
smaller tracts. Dr. Chapman, you sce, has published an answer 
to the Opinion, of which 1 shall scarce think it worth my while ta 
take any notice. But would it not be proper to take the oppor- 
tunity of advertising again the Opinion, that you may try to get 
off the remainder of the third edition.—1 have considered 
your proposal about Horace, and cannot bate a farthing of 
what I mentioned in my last. We Authors, you know, have 
always some excuse to comfort ourselves for our books not 
selling. One reason at least for the Epistle to Augustus not 
goine oY was, I think, Thurlhourn’s neglect -to advertise it pro- 
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A short Description of. a Print of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne. : 

The Bishop of Clogher's “ Essay on Spirit *,” 8vo. 

I cannot but take notice under this year how 
sacred the copy-right of books was then esteemed. 
Mr. Bowyer's ideas on that subject will appear from 
his claim fo a share in the Works of Dr. Barrow, 
in consequence of his father’s having been possessed 
of an assignment to a single Sermon}. 


time, and he is apt to be very careless, 1 have lately met with 
some of my own friends who never observed it in the papers 
till the other day, when it was advertised more carefully. You 
say, if you purchased the edition, you should expect to have the 
right of the copy absolute. 1 suppose you only mean the right of 
the copy of 750; that is, of this edition. Pray let me have your 
final answer as soon as possible. What I propose is to have the 
néw edition printed off directly, so as to be finished at the farthest 
this summer; though J would not publish it till the edition of 
the Epistle to Augustus be sold off. And, as 1 am sensible, as 
you say, of the difference betwixt a piece of dry criticiam and #& 
novel, I should not insist on the payment of the 40/. till a year 
after the time of publication, if that would make any difference. 
But, if 1 part with the copy for less than this sum, I think inyself 
obliged in honour to let Mr. Thurlbourne have it; against whom 
Y have no complaint, but that as he grows old he grows lazy.— 
J have not yet had leisure to look into the new edition of Mon- 
tesquieu's Book [see p. 225], which is well spoken of here. 
“Tam, Sir, your humble servant, R. Hurp.” 

* On this subject Dr. Warburton observes, «The Bishop of 
Clogher, or some such heathenish name, in Ireland, has just pub- 
lished a book. It is made up out of the rubbish of old heresies ; 
of a much ranker cast than common Arianism. Jesus Christ is 
Michael ; and the Holy Ghost, Gabriel, &e. This might be heresy 
in an English Bishop; but in an Ivish, ‘tis only a blunder. But, 
thank God, our bishops are all far from making or vending 
heresies ; though, for the good of the church, they have excel- 
lent eyes at spying it out whenever it skulks or Ties hid.” Letter to 
Mr. Hurd, Nov. 18, 1751. 

+ I shall give this claim in his own words, from.a letter toa 
respectable bookseller, dated Dec. 3, 1751: “ Tam guite con~ 
cerned to understand that you have furgot ever seeing Brabazon 
Aylmer’s assignment of Barrow’s ‘Servion on the Trinity; and 
the more so, because, as spirits have grown warmer since, I have 
been told 1 was to blame for acquiescing so tamely in not hav- 
ing a share in the last edition of Barrow’s Works. Perhaps 
Mr: Hitch, when he is well, may help you to remember some 
circumstance relating to it, who told me (and 1 think from your 
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On the publication of the third edition * of Lord 
Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and Writings of 


the Sermon was assigned over before. He added, ‘ That 1 need 
not doubt the honour and veracity of the repdfters.’ I had be- 
fore been told, that the Sermon was left oyt in the edition pre- 
ceding yours, and would be so-again. The more you have forgot 
the assignment, the more desirovs am I of recovering it, E-wish, 
you would look among your papers, though I own it is not 
likely you should be solicitous to preserve a claim which inter- 
fered with your's. | would advertise for Aylmer’s executors to. 
help me; but I think Mr. Hitch said he died poor. Yow will 
please’ to observe, it is not a matter of indifference even now. 
My father printed the Sermon, and it is now to be seen. If he 
had not a right ta do so frorn Aylmer, he invaded some one’s 
property. Lay your hand on your heart, and jell me whether. 
you would so quietly give up your property first, and secondly 
your reputation (if such a thing there be) by letting the assign- 
ment be forgot, forgot by the very persons whose interest it is 
to forget it.” : : 

* « Learn to write like Lord Orrery (whose impression of 
Letters concerning Swift was all sold in a day's time), and you 
will have r€aders enough. It is full of beauties of all kinds. 
His characters of men is not the least. Ramus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Descartes, were thought by Hooker, Grotius, and Locke, to 
be three great origina! geniuses; but his Lordship has discovered 
they were a set of asses. Nor should his great improvements in 
Astronomy be overlooked. He. calculates the return of cométs 
to the greatest minuteness. But the imperial Hower of speech, 
the sovereign of this grove of delights, is what the French call, 
Galimatias,—But seriously, what would this noble Lord say of 
his enemies, when he draws so charming a picture of diablérie 
from his friend? Yet he himself told me he pursued that friend- 
ship'so sedulously, that he suffered numberiess indignities from 

. Swift, before he could be admitted to any degree of familiarity. 
Perhaps then he but takes his revenge in this representation ; 
which, however, I believe a true onc. But it seems a strange 
office in a friend to acquaint the publick with such’ truths.” 
Dr. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, Nov. 18, 1751.—‘' As great a critic 
as you are, I believe your patience would not suffer you to read 
those detestable Letters on poor Swift in such a manner.as tu 
discover the+ hundredth part of the offences against cofamon 
sense and science, that may be met with in them.” Ibid, Dee, 29. 
« Don't you think that age in want of a little truth and sense, which 
pave credit to the Buttle-man, and applauses to Orrery’s Letters, of 
which the bookseller told me he has sold twelve thousand?” Ibid. 
Dee. 10, 1734.—TA copy of these Letters, with Mr. Warburton’s 
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Dr. Swift,” “in 1752, he wrote and printed, but 
never published, “Pwo Letters from Dr. Bentley in 
the Shades below, to Lord Orrery in a Land. of 
Thick Darkness.” The notes signed B. in the 
ainth quarto volume of Switt’s Works are extracted 
from. these letters; which are re-printed at large 
among his “ Miscellaneous Tracts.” 

« A Critical Commentary upon the Books of 
Tobit, Judith, Barucl; the History of Susannah, 
and Bel and the Dragon; to which are added, 
Two Dissertations on the Books of Maccabees and 
Esdras * ; being a Continuation of Bishop Patrick 
and Mr, Lowth, by R. Arnald, B. 10.” folio. 

A considerable part of Ainsworth’ st $§ Latin Dic- 
tionary,” 4to. 

. © Antonii Alsopi fédis Christi Olim Alaina 
Odarum Libri due $,” 4to.—This little volume was 


* In this volume there is also “ A Dissertation on the Demon 
Asmodeus, translated from Calmet.” 

}. “ When Patrick republished Ainsworth’s Tilctionary, - ‘he 
affirmed to Dr. Mead he had found a new sense for gene, eye- 
jashes, in the XII Tables, “‘ Mulieres genas ne radunto.” . ‘The 
Doctor mcintained it must be understood of not. tearing their 
cheeks for grief; but Patrick would have rudere signify t to shave, 
and then, gene must be eyelashes, So he mistook projicere ses- 
quipedalia verba in Horace for throwing, uttering, spouting, out; 

. Whereas in that, and all other instances, it meana rejecting, 
as seven times in Statius translated by Pope. Both these new 
senses were left in his edition, Mr.West had a MS. of Ains- 
worth’s, which he proposed printing.” Mr. Gough, MS. 

+ July 27, 1748, Proposals were published for printing by 

_ subscription, ‘‘Antonii Alsopi Ofdaram Libri duo, alter continens 
Epistolares, alter Miscellanea ;" and the following particulars 
were then first given: ‘The Author of these Qdes was educated 
in Westminster College, and thence elected to Christ Church in 
Qxford. Of this learned body he had the honour to be a princi- 
pal ornament at a tine when it was in its highest repute. For, 
being soon distinguished by that universal master of human 
science Dean Aldrich, he passéd through the usual offices to that 
of Censor of the house; and had, for some years, committed to 
him the chief care of the young noblemen and gentlemen, with 
which that Society abounded. In -this useful and eminent. em- 
ployment he continued, till his merits recommended him to 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of. Winchester, who appointed 
him his chaplain; and soon after, by preferment, made: an 
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dedicated by Mr. Francis Bernard, the ingenious ' 
editor, in an elegant copy of Verses, to Thomas 
Duke of. Newcastle. 


suited to his genius and inclination, that, for a course of years, 
he would not be drawn from it by the repeated solicitations of 
these who thought him due to a more public life and higher 
station. Among the various branches of philological learning 
for which he was eminent, his singularly delicate taste of the 
Classic Pocts was the chief. ‘Fhis induced him to. make use of 
the Sapphic numbers in his familiar correspondence ‘with his 
most intimate friends; in which he shewed a facility so un- 
common, and a style so natural and easy, that he has been not 
unjustly esteemed inferior only to his master Horace. These are 
to be the chicf contents of the proposed volume; and a singular 
instance they are of the great power which the merit of a work 
has in its preservation, We have seen, in many examples, that 
all the adv: antages of print and paper cannot give duration to a 
puny and sickly offspring, nor add one day to the months of its 
tife; but these Odes, deserted by their parent, and left exposed 
to the wide world, have, by the strength of their constitution, 
without the assistance of the press, lived some te forty, and most 
above thirty years. As the Author, whose modesty (the con- 
stant eompanion of merit) made him disregardful of his own 
works, never*kept any regular copies of his. compositions, the 
manuscript collections of them have been chiefly made from the 
original epistles, But as no collector, however industrious, can 
expect to have got together all the Author’s Odes of this kind ; 
as there ave many others, besides the Epistolary,. that well de- 
serve to be collected and preserved; and as the whole merit 
the best dress the press can give them is a kind of public due 
to the literary world; this publication has been often wished for, 
But probably this work would have still been neglected, if there 
had net intervened an tuhappy occasion for the present under- 
taking it; this is, a very near relation of the Author's being, in 
an advanced age, by unexpected losses, greatly reduced; for 
whose benefit the profits of the publication are intended. Great 
eare will be taken to make this cojlection as complete and cor- 
rect as possible, and to keep out of it all spurious things falsely 
attributed to the same Author. The size of the volume at pre- 
sent cannot be exactly known; but it is believed it will amount 
to twenty sheets. As the works of the Author are uncommonly 
dispersed, it is desired that they who have any Poems of his 
would send aneaccdunt of the same, with the first line of each 
poem, and a direction where a copy thereof may be had, if it 
should not be already in the Editor's Collection, directed to 
Mr. Bowyer, printer, in White Friers, London ; and the favour 
shalf be thankfully acknowledged.” This is followed by a list of 
such Poems a as s the Editor at that time possessed ; and I have 
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Mr. Jackson’s “Chronological Antiquities ;. or, 
the Antiquities and Chronology of the most antient 


is written, “ In the last sheet 1 made it obsérepat against your 
authority, and will give you leave to advertise ine if it is wrong. 
—I fear you have bad copies of these Poems ;—and I will be 
bold to say, there is much bad Latin, and sometimes false quan- 
tity.” In p. 22, for siridunt, Mr. Bowyer writes, “ strident, 
against the world and your copy, because it follows, ef moneant.” 
P. 23, Ni vetet.} “The printed copics Nec vetat. Either may 
do, but I like Nee vetat better. The sneer is the same either 
way; but the compliment heightened by Nee vetat.” 

Mr. Alsop was elected from Westminster to Christ Church, 
where he took the degree of M.A. March 23, 1696; and B.D. 
Dec, 12, 1706. On coming to the University, he was very much 
distinguished by Dean Aldrich; and published ‘* Fabularum Eso- 
picarum Delectus, Oxon. 1698,” Sve. with a poetical dedication to 
Lord Scudamore, and a preface, in which he vook part against 
Beatley, in the famous dispute with Boyle. “ This book,” Dr. 
Warton observes (Essay on Pope, vol. ib, p. 398), ‘is not suffi- 
ciently known.” And Dr. Warburton observes, that ‘a power- 
fal cabal gave it a sarprizing run.” Letter to. Mr. Hurd, Aug. 19, 
1749. Mr. Alsop passed through the usual offices in his Col- 
lege, tv that of Censor, with considerable reputation; and 








for suue years had the pripcipal Noblemen and Gentlemen be- 
longiny; <) the Society committed to his care, In this useful 


2 continued till his merit recommended him to 
, who soon after gave hin a prebend of Win- 
chester, wit rectory of Brightwell in Berks; from which he 
could not be drawn by the repeated solicitations of those who 
thought him qualified for a mure public character and a higher 
station. He attended the Convocation, hvever, as Proctor for 
the Clergy of Wincheste:.— In 1717 (as appears by several of 
Bishop Atterbury’s letters) an action was brought against him, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Astrey of Oxford, for breach of a marriage 
cortract; in which 2 verdict was given aguinst him for 20001. 
rtunately compelled him to quit the kingdom. The 
is Dame occurs in those Ietters is Dee. 2, 1719; and he 
was enabled to return to England. His death, which 
i Sune 16, 1726, was occasioned by the falling~in of the 
bank, as-he was walking by the river-side in his own garden, in 
a place where the path was narrow.—Several of his poems are to 
be found in the early volumegof the Gentleman's Magazine; par- 
ticularly in vol. VIL p. 427, an elegant 1: ij 
’ Dolben, dated Brightwell, March 8, 17:25; a Lath Ode to the same 

friend, March 1724, vol. V. p. 354; the Te Deum in Latin verse,, 
p. 609; and an Ode, occasioned by his own Exile, addressed to Dr. 

Keil, then Proiessor of Astronomy ai Oxford, vol. IX. pp. 324, 378, 

Mr. Francis Bernard was also educated at Westminster school ; 
where, in 1725, he was eiccted into the Colleg: and, in 1729, 
Re are = - cs a“ Lee. 
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Kingdoms, from the Creation of the World, ‘for : 
the Spave of 5000 Years. &c. To which are added 
proper Indexes,” three volumes, 4to.—Of Mr. Jack- 
son, see the “ Essays and Illustrations” in vol. Vv. 


No. XX. 


bencher. He practised at the bar some years; and, going the 
Midland circuit, was elected steward of the city of Lincoln, and 
also officiated as recorder at Boston in that circuit. In February 
1758 he was appointed governor of New Jersey, and in January 
1760 of Massachusetts Bay; of which last province he continued 
governor ten years, receiving, during that time, the repeated 
and uniform approbation of the Crown, amid many successive 
changes of the ministry at home; and likewise preserving the 
ronfidence and good opinion of all ranks in the Province, till 
the differences arising between the two countries, and the oppoy 
-sition given to the orders sent from Great Britain, made it a 
of his official duty to take decisive measures for supporting 

‘the authority of Government; which, however approved by mi- 
nisters here, could not fail, on the spot, to weaken and gradually 
undermine the degree of popularity he before enjoyed. His con- 
duct in that diffcalt and trying situation gave such entire satis- 
faction to his Majesty, that he was advanced while abroad, and 
without solicitation, to the dignity of a baronet, and was deno- 
-minated of Nettleham, from an estate near Lincoln, which is 
still in the family; but his chief residence latterly was at Nether 
Winchendon and Aylesbury, in the county of Bucks. The fa- 
vourable sentiments which the Province entertained for Sir 
Francis before the controversy took place between Great Britain 
and the Colonies, are shewn by the expressions of acknowledge~ 
ment and affection in their several addresses to him up to that 
period ; but more particularly by ihe following unanimous vote 
- of the House.of Assembly, which was agreed to by the Council, 
and afterwards confirmed by his Majesty: “‘ Resolved, ‘That in 
-eonsideration of the extraordinary services of his Excellency 
Governor Bernard, there he granted to him, his heirs and as- 
signs, the Island of Mount Desert, lying on the North-eastward 
* of Penobscot Bay; and that a grant thereof, to be laid before 
His Majesty for his approbation, be signed by the Secretary and 
Speaker on behalf of the two Houses.” The constant approba- 
tion with which he was honoured by his Majesty, appears from 
the dispatches of the different Sce@taries of State laid before the 
House of Commons and printed by their order. The late Field~ 
Marshal Conway, when Secretary, thus concludes his dispatch, 
- 31 March, 1765: “ J have only to add, which Ido with great 
pleasure, that every part of your conduct has had the entire and 
hearty approbation of your Sovereign, and that the judicious 
representations in favour of your Province, which appear in your 
etters laid befure both Houses of Parliament, seem to have their 
fall weight in all those parts of the American interest to which 
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« A Paraphrase, with Critical Annotations, on 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans and. Gala- 
tians ; to which is prefixed, an analytical scheme of 
the whole. .By Timothy Edwards §, A. M.” 4to. - 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Battie’s Lectures “ De 
Principiis Animalibus, Exercitationes in Coll. Reg. 


probation both for the firmness and temperance of your conduct, 
so [hope your Province will be sensible of their obligations te 
you, and will cordially feel what they owe to a Governor whom 
no outrage could provoke to resentment, nor any insult induce. to 
relax in his endeavours to persuade His Majesty to shew indulgence 
and favour even to the offending part of his people.” Lord Shel- 
purne, the succeeding secretary of state, in a dispatch 3 ist of Sep- 
tember following, adds similar expressions of approbation. |“ It 
is with great pleasure,” says he, “ that I have observed the manner 
in which you have conducted yourself during the-disputes of the 
last year; which I cannot do without highly approving your at- 
tention and watchfulness, on the one hand, to support the au- 
thority of Government, and on the other, the tenderness and 
affection which appeared in all your letters towards the people 
under your government.” , Sir Francis alludes, in his official 

 eorrespondence, to the sacrifice which he was obliged to make 
to his publie duty. “Such,” says he, in his dispatch of the 
‘95th of November, 1765, “ I reckon iny losing the general good 
will and good opinion of the people, not by any act of my own, 
but by the unavoidable obligations of my office, in a business in 
which I had no concern but as an executive officer.”—Sir Francis 
Bernard's“Case beforethe Privy Council” was printed by Mr. Bowyer 
in 1770; and two editions of his « Select Letters” in 1774. 

In the year 1741 he married Amelia, daughter of Stephen 
Offley, of Norton-hall, Derby, esq. (by Mary his wife, sister to 
John lord viscount Barrington), by whom he had six sons and 
four daughters, Amelia Lady Bernard died on the 46th of May 
1778, and Sir Francis the 16th of June, in the year following. 

Of the sons, Francis, the eldest, died unmarried; John, the 
second, succeeded to the title ; and Thomas, the third, ‘of Lin- 
cofn's Inn, barrister at Jaw, and chancellor of the diocese of 
Durham, is well known as a scholar and a philanthropist. 

§ This Paraphrase was published, after the death of the Au-. 
thor, by Manister Barnard, A.M. rector of Whitestone, Devon, 
Of Mr. Edwards I know n& more than what his Editor informs 
us; that he was vicar of Okehampton: in Devonshire ; was 
esteemed a person of great learning and sound judgment, and 
perfectly understood the original text; that he for many years 
made Divinity his chief study, and particularly applied higpself’ 
to the explanation of these Epistles, on which he bestowed great 
part of his time, and, if he had lived, intended to have gone 
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Medicorum Lond. habit 4 Gulielmo Battie, M.A. 
ejusdem Coll. et Societat. Regize Socio,” 4to. 

Two Editions of Mr. Mason's * “ Elfrida, a dra~ 
matic Poem, written on the Model of the antient 
Greek Tragedy,” 4to and 8vo. 


* This excellent Poet was the son of a clergyman, who had the 
living of Hull; and was born there in 1725. He was admitted 
of St. John’s-college, Cambritye; where he proceeded B, A. 
1745; whence he removed to Pembyoke-hall, of which society 
he was elected a fellow 1747; and took the degree of M.A. 1749, 
In 1754 he entered into holy orders, and was patronized by the 
then Ear! of Holdernesse, who obtained for him the appointment 
of chaplain to his Majesty, and gave him the valuable gectory of 
Aston in Yorkshire. He was also precentor and ome of the 
residentiaries of York cathedral, and prebendary of Driffield. 
Mr. Mason was an acknowledged scholar, and possessed high 
clainis to a considerable degree of poetical reputation. All 
that could be gathered from the Greek and Roman stores cer- 
tainly contributed to embellish his mind ; but it may be reason- 
ably questioncd whether it was enriched by any great share of 
original genius ; though it must be admitted that his “Caracta- 
evs” and “ Elfrida” abound ih passages marked by energy and 
spirit. He was also the author of “ The English Garden,” 
« Translation of Fresnoy's Art of Painting,” and several other 
celebrated poems, the Life of Gray, &c. The memorable ‘ He-. 
roic Epistle to Sir William Chambers” has been often attributed 
to this gentleman ; and, if he were the author of it (of which 
there is scarcely any doubt, as he wrote many satirical things, 
and go did Gray too), he certainly possessed no small portion of 
satirical humour as well as poetical strength: but. the work is 
certainly different from the general character of his productions. 
It is certain, however, that he never acknowledged it. In private 
life his character, though with something in his manners beyond. 
the mere dignity of conscious talents and literature, was distin- 
guished by philanthropy and feryid friendship. For the latter 
quality we have only to observe his conduct in relation to Gray, 
whose genius he estimated with a zeal of enthusiasm, to bor- 
row an expression of old Theobald, “ amounting to idolatry." 
Upon the whole, he is to be viewed as a man who may be ranked 
with the supporters of British literature and morels.— Mr. Mason 
ig frequently mentioned with great respect in the Correspon- 
dance of Bp. Warburton. “ Pray make my best compliments to 
Mr. Mason,” says that Jearned Divine to Mr. Hurd, Dee. 23, 
1750, “1 shall receive him as a gift from your bands, and 
shall cherish him accordingly: that is, he may be assured of 
alWays finding a servant and a friend in me. He had my 
esteem before, and 1 thought myself much his debtor on dear 
Mr, Pope’s account; but, after the knowledge of your value. 
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“ OAOHIOPOYNTOZ MEAETHMATA sive 
{ter Surriense et Sussexiense. Preemittitur, De 


think the model he writes his Poem [Elfrida] upon, not only right 
in itself, but that his trial of the success of it is very com- 
mendable; and, one should think, promising ; as it unites 
ali that is admired, or affected to be admired, in dramatic per= 
formances, music and poetry.” — Dec. 29, 1751. “I think Mr, 
Mason has in all respects judged right, to give his poem {Elfrida] 
to the publick as a classical performance: and it is not im- 
possible but that those who had been most averse to have seer 
it brought on the stage the ordinary way, may be clamoroug, 
for its appearance there, some time or other, in their own 
way.” —May 9, 175%.“ A kind letter } received from you this 
morning reminded me that I should have wrote to you before, 
to conveya word or twe, by you, to Mr. Mason. You know 
how the thing stands with his Norihern Lord, and you know 
my sentiments on it. A little after Mr. Mason had Jeft us, Mr. 
Charles Yorke, who is willing to do all obliginz: offices te my 
friends, as wel4s ready to do justice to merit, chanced to men- 
tion that affair, He said fie had met the Earl of Rockingham 
at some public place, and complimented him on his di sposition 
to-Mr, Mason, and thence took un opportunity of saying what 
he thought most advantageous of him. What passed of this 
kind is of little moment; only I could find by it, that all whe 
had spoken of Mr. Mason to Lord Rockingham ‘had neitler been 
so candid nor so generous as Mr. Yorke. “The thing most mate- 
vial is, to let Mr. Mason know Mr. Yorke’s opinion of the invi- 
tation; and I am the rather obliged to it, as Mr. Yorke's is dif-. 
ferent from mine. He thinks Mr. Mason is likely to attach that 
Lord's liking to him, as he is a young Nobleman of elegance, 
and loves wiusic and painting. His interest too, he says, is as 
weighty as any great man's can be who is not likely to turn ta 
business: and, in a word, thinks Mr. Mason should not refuse the 
offer. I said to him all on the other side I had said to Mr. Ma- 
son, and we parted like two of Tully's disputants He seemed 
willing T should tell you, to acquaint yout friend with what 
passed.” — Oct. 24, 1754,‘ Mr. Mason has called upon me. I 
found him yet unresolved whether he should take the living. I 
said, was the question about a mere secular employment, I 
should blame him without reserve if he refused the offer. But 
as I regarded going into orders in another light, © I frankly 
owned to him, he ought not to go, unless he had a call: b 
which I meant, J told him, nothing fanatical or superstitious ; 
but an inclination, and, on that, a resolution, to dedicate ali 
his studies to the service of religion, antl totally to abandon his 
poetry. This sacrifice, I said, I thought was required at any 
time, but more indispensibly so in this, when we are fighting 
with Infidelity pro aris et focis. This was what I said; and { 
will do him the justice to say, that he entirely asreed w 
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‘Lingue Grece institutionibus quibusdain. Epistola | 
Critica.” By Dr- Burton. =" : 


- 1753+ 
In 1753, when the Nation was in a ferment at 
the indulgence proposed to be granted to the Jews; 
Mr. Bowyer published, in 4to, “ Remarks on a 
Speech made in Common Council, on the Bill for 
permitting Persons professing the Jewish Religion 
to be naturalized, so far as Prophecies are supposed 


this sacrifice of him; and that, if he went into orders, he in- 
tended to give st.°-——The late Mr. Steevens, in an article which he 
furnished for the “Biographia Dramatica,” thus ably characterizes 
Mr. Mason: “ This gentleman is one of the few authors who aré 
jntitled to the applause of the world, as well for the virtues of his 
heart as for the excellence of his writings, He married a young 
lady of good family and amiable chayacter, but of a consuunptive 
constitution, which soon deprived hin of her at Bristol Wells, as 
appears by her clegant epitaph in that cathedral. Mr. Mason at 
present exerts himself as a politician in the county where he re- 
sides, and seems to have becn very'active in forming the assacia- 
tion established there —The commendations bestowed on Elfrida 
and Caractacus in their ori; sinal form, hare been seconded by ati 
equal degree of applause since they were adapted to the stage. 
‘The first is perhaps the most finished, the second the most strik- 
ing .performance “—After sgne masterly observations on these 
tyvo celebrated dvamatic works, Mie Stcevens candidly adds, “ The’ 
real beauties, however, of both these, performances 50 success- 
fully predominate over every seeming imperfection they may 
betray, that, ona rev jew of what we have written, we scarcely 
think our remarks to the disadvantage of cither deserve consi- 
deration.”. Mr. Mason married Mary, daughter of William 
Shermon, of Kingston-upon-Hull, esq. who died March 24, 1767; 
tn her 28th year, at Bristol; in the Nevth aile of which cathedral’ 
he erecied to her memory 2 neat monument of white marbles 
with the following inscription : * 
«« Mary, the daughter of William Shermon, 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, and wife of the Rev. William “Mason, 
died March 24; 1767, aged 23. 

Whoe’er, Eke me, with trembling anguish brings 

His heart's whole treasure to these healing springs ; 

Whoe'er, like me, to soothe di e und pain, 

"These healing springs has visi od in vain 5 

Condemr'd like me to hear the faint reply, 

To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye, 

ts shill brows £6 wipe the damps of death, 
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to be affected by it.” The design of this sensible 
little tract, which was written with spirit, and well 
recetved by those who were superior to narrow pre- 
judices, was to shew, that, whatever political rea- 
sons might be adduced against the Bill, Christianity 
would in no degree. be prejudiced by the indulgence 
proposed to be granted to the Jews*. It is printed 
with Mr. Bowyer’s “ Miscellaneous ‘Tracts.” 

In the same year some of his notes were annexed 
to “A Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, 
and back again-+, translated from a Manuscript 


Tf chance direct him to this artless line, 
Let the sad mourner know—his pangs were mine,” 


Mr. Mason's death happened at Aston, of a mortification, 
oceasioned by breaking his shin, in stepping out of his car- 
« He hurt his shin on Friday, officiated in his church 
at Aston on Sunday, and died on the Weenesday following. He ° 
was lord of a valuable manor in the East Riding of the county 
of York; and his income was about 15001. per annum.” Mr, 
Gough, MS.—The appointment, of the four canon-residentiaries 
of York cathedral is in the gift of the Dean; who is obliged, by 
statute, to give the vacant canonry to the fir ‘st man he sees, after 
the vacancy, capable of taking it. Mr. Markham was his first 
sight on the death of Mr. Mason. 

* « The Jew Bill is one of those things that characterize the 
present age, ‘The Bishops saw no harm, nor even indecency i in 
it, to Religion... ‘The people thought they saw, what (it is be- 
yond all question) they did not sce. So that between the not 
seeing at all, and the seeing falsely, I never met with so much 
wickedness of a persecuting spirit on one side, and so much 
nonsense on both, as in this pamphlet controversy.” 

Dr. Warlurton to Mr, Hurd, Dec.6, 1753. 

+ To the Society of Antiquaries, to whum this book was in- 
acribed, Bishop Clayton observed, “that as the Journal, particu- 
larly desevibes many places in the wilderness, where grcat num- 
bers of antient characters are hewn in the rocks; if a person 
was sent to live some time among the Arabs, he might get copies 
of the characters, and some helps, by which the anticnt Hebrew 
characters, now lost, may ke recovered.” He added, “ I don't 
know whom to apply to, more properly to look out for a suitable 
person, As to the expence, Tam willing to kear any proportion 
you shall think proper, in order to have this design effected.” 
{The Bishop proposed to have given 100/. yer avium for five 
years.] The Prefetto of Egypt had with him persons acquainted 
withthe Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armi- 
nian, Turkish, English, Hlyrican, German, and Bohemian Jan- 
guages, yet none of them had any knowledge of the characters, 

Voc IT. which 
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written by the Prefetto of Egypt, in company with 
some Missionaries de propagandd fide at Grand 


which were cut in the solid rock, 12 and 14 feet high, with great 
industry. ‘The Bishop declared, that he did not make this pro- 
posal as a matter of curiosity, but as it might be of great ser- 
vice to the Christian revelation, by corroborating the history of 
Moses. F : 

From the learned Body to whom the Bishop of Clogher ad- 
dvessed his Journal, he received the following acknowledg- 
ment: 


“ yry LORD, Nov. 22, 1753. 

« The regard which your Lordship was pleased to shew to this 
Society, by addressing to them the Journal to Mount Sinai, with 
your Lordship's learned and curious remarks on the origin, of 
Hieroglyphicks, has Jong-since called for our thankful acknow- 
Jedgment. And we assure your Lordship, that this delay has 
been no ways owing to our not being duly sensible of the hon- 
our done us by that address, But the Society being yet in the in- 
fancy of its present establishment, we have been chiefly employed 
$n settling and adjusting such matters a5 more immediately re- 
late to its future management and regulation ; which has hither- 
to prevented our attention to several other things, though of 
importance, that have come before us. And we now find our- 
gelves obliged to acquaint your Lordship, that, a3 well from the 
nature of our constitation, which principally respects British 
antiquities, as from our annual contributions, which at present 
are our only revenue, we are wholly incapable, as a body, of 
contributing to the support of your Lordship’s truly gencrous 
and laudable scheme, proposed-in the above-mentioned treatise. 
Whatever, therefore, can be hoped for of that kind, must be 
done by particular persons of large fortunes, who are willing to 
encourage such curious and useful researches into the earliest 
times. “And for this purpose we have not been wartting to re- 
commend it, both at our meetings and elsewhere, as occasion 
has offered; nor shall we, for the future, cease to do so, though 
“hitherto it has not had the desired suecess. That your Lordship 
may long live to see the happy effects, both of this and any other 
good designs your Lordship ray have in view, for promoting, 
the interest of learning, and our holy religion, is the sincere and 
hearty desire of, my Lord, your Lordship’s most, obliged, ‘hum~- 
ble servants, Tre Socisry of ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon.” 











An excellent Antiquary, ina letter on this subject (Gent. Mag. 
1753, p-331) says, “I hope the gentlemen addressed will pay a 
proper regard to the proposal of the Bishop of Clogher, and will 
send some qualified person to take an exact copy of that very 
antique inscription on the rock at Mount Sinai. It may seem 
very daring in any one, while we have so few data, and while 
Iittie more is known relating to this inscription but that it 
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Cairo: -To which are added, Remarks on the ‘Origin 
of Hieroglyphics, and the My thology of the antient 


think one may guess somethirig, from analogy, about the sub- 
ject-mattcr of it. I believe it will prove to be historical, since 
I have observed that such antient memorials have been preserved. 
in that manne «That the most ancient people,’ says Mr. Wise, 
“before the invention of b and before the use of sculpture 
upon stones, and other smaller fragments, were wont to repre- 
sent things great and noble upon entire rocks and mountains, 
seems so natural, that it is easily imagined, and assented to by 
all, And that the custom was not laid aside for many ages after, 
is plain from History. Semiramis, to perpetuate her memory, is 
reported to have cut a whole rock iato the form of herself. 
Hannibal, long after the invention of books, engraved characters 
upon the Alpine rocks, as a testimony of his passage over them ; 
which characters were remaining about two centuries ago, if we 











.may believe Paulus Jovins, But, what js most to our purpose, 


it appears to have been particularly the custom of the Northern 
nations, from that remarkable inscription mentioned by Saxo, 
atid several ages after him delineated and published by Olaus 
Wormius, ‘This was inscribed by Havold Hyldetand to the me-~ 
mory of his father; it was cut on the side of a rock, in Runie 
characters, each letter of the inscription_| being a quarter of an 
ell long, and the length of the whole 3+ ells’ (Mr. Wise’s Letter 
to Dr. Mead.)——These Northern examples are indeed the most 
for this learned Author's purpose, who contends that the White 
Horse, in the Vale of that name in Berkshire, is a monument of 


* this sort, and was intended to perpetuate the remembrance of a 


signal victory obtained by the Saxons at Ashdown, under the 
conduct of King /Elired, over the Dar But the custom was 
Eastern as well as Northern, as appears from that very remark- 
able instance which we Have in Captain Hainilton’s Account of the 
East Indies, ‘The author, after giving a short history of that 
successful attack which the Datcin 1 upen the Island of 
“Amoy, in China, A.D. 1645, «This histury is written in 
Jarge China characters, on the face ef a smooth rock that faces 
the entrance of the harbour, and may be fairly seen as we pasy 
out and into the harbour.’ is is but of late date, compared 
with the monument at Mount Sinai; but, as the Eastern people 
in general are extreineiv terucious of their antient customs, as 
appears from the travels both of Dr. Pococke and Dr. Shaw, the 
conjecture is not the k robable, that this Arabinn inscription 
will be found to afford w 

* It would have been a sensible disappointment ti our worthy 
Prelate, ha he lived to see that, after an attentive examination 
by the late Mr. Wortley Montagu, in 1765, these characters ap- 
pear to be nothing more than the work of Christian converts, 
pilgrives to Mount y. approach nearest to the Hebrew 
ofany character, and x ed with figures of men and beasts. 
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“Heathens. By the Right Rev. Robert Lord Bishop 
of Clogher *.” This benevolent and very learned 


* 
Moses bears ample testimony to the Scripture History. See Phil. 
Trans. vol. LVI. article 8; and Gent. Mag. 1767, pp. 374, 401. 
The last account which we have of these written monu- 
ments is by Mr. Nieubuhr. ‘‘ The inscriptions,” says he, “ on 
the road from Suez to Mount Sinai, do not answer the idea 
formed of them. I-saw no rocks covered with characters for 
half a league together each; but very different inscriptions; 
which Pococke copied before, and Mr. Montagu after me. As 
_ they are all engraved on very unequal and. rough surfaces, my 
_ copies of them could not be more distinct than those taken by 
the travellers before mentioned. They appeared to me nothing 
more than the names of persons who have passed that way. Yet, 
as they are unknown in Europe, I shall give some of them in 
the account of my travels, with divers well-written hieroglyphics 
which I found in these deserts.” Description de!’ Arabie, Copenh. 
1773, p. 85.--Those who reflect on the fatigue of caravan-travel- 
ling in these parched countries, so feelingly detailed in Mr, Ir- 
win's late journey over land from Suez to Cairo, may perhaps 
think it very extraordinary that Pilgrims should consume the 
little leisure such journeys afford in attaching’ themselves to a 
rock (even the shady side) at the height of 12 or 14 feet, to 
carve letters, which, while they ave described to approach nearest 
to the Hebrew of any known character, are intended to be repre- 
rented as having no more meaning than the scrawls of children 
with chalk on a wall.” his note is Mr. Gough's. 
* Dr. Robert Clayton, advanced to the Bishoprick of Killala, 
Jan. 23, 1729: was trauslated to the see of Cork, Dee. 19, 1735, 
and to that of Clogher, Aug. 26,1745. He was Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies; was always considered as a 
prelate of great learning, and of distingmshed worth and pro- 
bity; and died, much lamented, Feb.25, 1758. His publica- 
tions are, 1. A Letter in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 461, 
p. 813, giving an acccunt ofa Frenchman, 70 years old (at 
Inishanan, in his diocese of Cork), who said he gave suck to a 
child.—-2. “ The Chronology of the Hebrew Bible vindicated ; 
the Facts compared with other antient Histories, and the diffi- 
cultics explaine’. {-om the Fleod to the Death of Moses; toge- 
ther with serae C ctures in relation to Egypt, during that 
Period of Tim: «so two Maps, in which are attempted to be 
settled the J s of the Childrén of {srael, 1751,” 4to.—- 
8. An im Enquiry into the ‘Time of the Coming of the 
“ther with an Abstruct of the Evidence on which 
. the Belief of the Christiana Religion is founded ; in two Letters 

to an eminent Jew, 1751,” Svo.—4, “An Essay on Spirit ; 
wherein the Doctrine of the Trinity is considered in the Light 
of Nature and Reasen; as well as in the Light in which it 
was held by ihe antient Hebrews ; ed also with the 
. Doctrine of the Old and New Ti together with some 
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Prelate highly esteemed the friendship of Mr. Bow- 
yer; honoured him witha regular arid not unfre- 


On this subject Dr. Warburton observes, “‘ The Bishop of Clogher, 
or some such heathenish name, in Ireland, has just published 
abook. It is made up out of the rubbish of -old heresies; of a 
much ranker cast than common Arianism. Jesus Uhrist is 
Michael; and tie Holy Ghost, Gabriel, &e. This micht be heresy 
in an English Bishop; but in an Irish, ‘tis only a'slunder, But, 
thank God, our Bishops are all far from making or vending 
heresies; though for the good of the Church, they have excellent 
eyes at spying it out whenver it skulks or lies hid.” Nov. 18, 1731, 
—5. “A Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New | 
Testament, in answer to the Objections of the late Lord Boling- 
broke ; in Two Letters to a young Nobleman. 1752,” 8vo; re~ 
printed in 1753.—6. “A Defence of the Essay on Spirit, with Re- 
marks on the several pretended Answeys; and which may serve as 
an Antidote against all that shall ever appear against it, 1753,” 
Svo.—7. « A Journal-from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back 
again, &c. 1753,” as above; two editions, 4to and Svo. It was 
soon after this publication that his Lordship became (in March 
1754) aFellow of the Society of Antiquaries.—8. ‘‘Some Thoughts 
on Self-love, Innate Ideas, Free-will, Taste, Sentiments, Liberty 
and Necessity, &c. occasioned by reading Mr. Hume's Works, and 
the short Treatise written in French by Lord Bolingbroke on 
Compassion, 1754,” 8vo.—-9. “ A Vindication of the Histories of 
the Old and New Testament, Part I]. Wherein the Mosaical 
History of the Creation and Deluge is philosophically explained ; 
the Errors of the present Theory of the Tides detected ancl recti- 
fied; together with some Remarks on the Plurality of Worlds. 
In a Series of Letters to a young Nobleman. Adorned with se- 
veral Explanatory Cuts, 1754," 8vo.—10, “ Letters between the 
Bishop of Clogher and Mr. William Penn, concerning’ Buptism, 
1755,” 8vo. “ Having some years ago been indulged with a 
copy of the following Letters, after some importunity I have at 
length obtained a permission for their publication ; which I 
was the more desirous of, as I apprehend it may be of service ta 
have a friendly debate on one of the Sacraments of the Church 
of England made known; where the Reader, whatever he shail 
determine, will reccive a pleasure at least in seeing a dispute, 
concerning so important an article of Religion, carried on with- 
out a breach of its essential: characteristics, Charity and Can- 
dour.” Advertisement of Mr. Bowyer, preixed to.the Letters.— 
11, ‘A Speech made in the House of Lords in Ireland, dn Mon- 
day, Feb.2, 1756, for omitting the Nicene and Athan:sian 
Creeds out of the Liturgy, &c, Taken in short-hand at the 
Time when it was spoken, by D. S. 1756,” 8vo; third edition, 
1774.—12. A Vindication, Part HI. Containing seme Obser- 
vations on the Nature of Angels, and the Spiritual Account of 
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‘quent correspondence *; and presented him with the 
copy-right of all his valuable writings. 

In 1753 also he printed “‘ Medals, Coins, Great 
Seals, impressions from the elaborate Works. of 
Thomas Simon, Chief Engraver of the Mint to 
King Charles the First, to the Commonwealth, the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, and in the Reign of King 
Charles the Second, to srpcrxv. By George Ver- 
tue },” 4to. A new and improved edition, ef this 


Bowyer, in one volune, Svo, 1759; with some additional notes, * 


and an Index of Texts of Scripture illustrated or explained. 

A good Life of Bishop Clayton has (since this note was -first 

compiled) been given in the Biographia Britannica, vol. HI. ‘To 

“which may be added the following paragraph from an unpub- 
lished Letter of John Earl of Cork. to the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, 
dated March 11, 1758: ‘The Bishop of Clozher died in a lucky 
time for his earthly welfare. The people were enraged against 
him to a sanguinary degree. He might have fallen a victim to 
the impicus rabble, whose piety never is so high ‘as when it tends 
to do mischief.” 

* Thet Bishop Clayton's confidence was not misplaced, will 
appear by the following Letter, which was sent by Mr. Bowyer 
to Dr. Bradley, the celebrated Astronomer Royal : 

“ REV, SIR, Nov. 9, 1758. 

«Before the Bishop of Clogher died, he fell under the censure 
of some Astronomers, for having asserted § that the Mvon kept 
the same face to the Earth, without turning on its own centre. 
In vindication of himself, he sent me the inclosed letter to print, 
if I thought proper. As I would not pub’ any thing now 
under his name which should be thought a manifest absurdity ; 
and as I am nota proper judge how far what he has here ad+ 
vanced ig so, J would humbly be the favour of you to let me 
know if you think it barcly plaus? I do not presume to ask 
your decision on the question ; but only to bether what he 
hath produced hath the appearance of proba » Which is the 
chief object of the press, and in general tie ute attainment 
of hu:nan inquiries. I have further to ask pardon, if my regard 
to his character hath made me exceed my own, when J subscribe 
myself, Reverend Sir, your most humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 

'T know not what answer was returned by Dr. Bradley, or whe- 
ther his advancing infirmities prevented his rning any; the 
Bishop's letter, however, did xet appear in print. Dr. Bradley 
died Jaly 15, 1762, in his 70th year.” See an account of him in 
the “ Biographie Britannica,” vol. IT. p. 556. : 

+ George Vertue, an eminent engraver an: diligent collector 
of Antiquitics relative both to his Art and the History of England, 


and‘no less distinguished by the 
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Work, with a valuable Appendix by Mr. Gough, 


1684, His parents, he says himself, were more honest than opu- 
lent, After serving three or four years as part of an apprentice- 
ship with a master who engraved arms on plate, and bad the 
chief business in London; but who, being unfortunate, retired 
to France, his native country; Vertue entered into a seven yi.ars" 
engavement with Michael Vandergucht §; engraving ¢ spper-plates 
for him; till, in 1709, having received in: und advice 
from several Painters, he began business for hiraself, and passed 
the first year in drawing and engraving for book: 
was early in life distinguished by Mr. Prior; who, in his fines on 
Tom Britton, jos Vertue with Sir Godfrey Knelicr. He was 
also introduced to many persons of taste and eminence: which . 
gave a shining appearance to the mornin of his fortune. His 
mother was left a widow, with several children. “ Iwas the 
eldest,” he says, “and then the only child that could help them ; 
which added: circumspection to my afiairs then, aswell as in- 
dustry to the end of my life.” At intervals he practised drawing 
and music; and studied the French, Italian, and Dutch languages. 
Lord Somers employed him to engrave a plate of Abp. Tillotson; 
which he performed admirably, and was nobly rewarded. In 
1711 he was one of the first members of the Acadcmy of Painting 





















_ then established, of which Sir Godfrey Kneller was at the head ; 


and he continued till the end of that year to engrave portraits from 
Kneller, Dahl, Richardson, Jervase, Gibson, and others. On the 
accession of the present Royal Family, he engraved an admir- 
able likeness of the new King, from a painting by Kneller, of 
which many thousands were sold. It was.shewn at Court; and 
followed by portraits of the Prince and Princess. He commenced’ 
his researches after the lives of British Artists so early as 17135 
and soon found a Mecenas in that munificent collector Robert 
Harley, the second earl of Oxford; and another patron in He- 
neage Finch, earl of Winchelsea; who, having been elected 
President of the Society of Antiquaries on their revival in 1717; 
appointed Mr. Vertue, who was a member, to be their Engraver. 
He continued to execute the Suciety’s prints till his death; and 
the prices of some of his earliest performances for them were: 

1718, Richard I. in Westminster Abbey, copper-plate in- 

cluded 211. ; . . 
1719. Ulphus's Horn 22. ; 
1721. Shrine of Edward the Confessor (the Socicty found 
the plate) 152. 15s. ; ‘ = 
Waltham Cross, including paper and working-off 52. 





B 


§ Michael Vandergucht died Oct. 16, 1725, et. 65, He left two sons; 
1, John, an engraver of some eminence; whose only son Benjamin, one 
of the eariiest students in the Royal Academy, was drowned, in retarnin.g 
from Chiswick, Sept. 16, 1794. 2, Gerard, a wefi-huown dealer ir. pic- 
tures in Great Brook-street ; who died March 18, 4776; and his pictures 
and bronzes were sold by Christie in 1777. The widow of Gerar.) (Fy 
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and two additional plates finely engraved by Basire, 


He also engraved the Oxford Almanacks from 1723 to his death; 
and embellished them by views of public buildings and historic 
events. The visits he paid to most of the galleries of the 
Nobility, and to the Universities,’ in search of English nor. 
traits, suggested a design of engraving a great variety of them, 
as well as of historic prints. With Lord Colerane, one of his 
noble patrons, he visited Salisbury, Winchester, and Stonehenge ; 
‘with Mr, Stephens the Historiographer, St. Alban’s, Verulam, 
and Gorhambury ; with the Earl of Oxford, after passing a 
week at Wimpole, to Stamford, Burleigh, Grantham, Lincoln, 
and Welbeck ; and in 1728 he accompanied the Duke of Dorset 
to Knowle and Penshurst, 

In 1780 appeared his twelve heads of celebrated Poets; and 
that he had taken some considerable pains respecting the authen~ 
ticity of them, appears from the following letter : 

» Mr, Curistian, Pray inform my Lord Harley that I have 
on Thursday last seen the daughter of Milton the Poet. I car- 
*ried with me two or three different prints of Milton's picture, 
which she immediately knew to be like her father; and told, me 
her mother-in-law (if living in Cheshire) had two pictures of 
him, one when he was a school-boy, and the other when he was 
‘about twenty. She knows of no other picture of him, because 
she was several years in Ireland, both before and after his death. 
She was the youngest of Milton’s daughters by his first wife, and 
was taught to read to her father several languages. Mr. Addison 
was desirous to see her once, and desired she would briag with 
her testimonials of being Milton’s daughter ; but, as soon as she 
came into the room, he told her she needed none, her face hav- 
ing much of the likeness of the pictures he had seen of him. 
For my part, I find the features of her face very much like the 
prints. I showed her the painting I have to engrave, which she 
believes not to be her father's picture, it being of a brown ¢om- 
plexion, and black hair, and curled locks. On the contrary, he 
was of a fair complexion, a little red in his cheeks, and light 
brown lank hair. Geo. Vertu.” 

After this, he again visited Oxford, Gloucester, Burford, Ditch- 
ley, Blenheim, and Cambridye; and soon after published the 
portraits of King Charles I. and his loyal adherents; and was 
employed three years by the Knaptons in illustrating Rapin. 

The name of Mr. Vertue is enrolled in the list of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Society at Spalding ; and that he was an attentive cor-- 
responding member the following letter, addressed to Maurice 
Johnson, junior, esq. the Secretary of that Society, will testify. 

. ‘DEAR SIR, London, July 29, 1732. 

“ Your kind and obliging letter has much more than repaid 
the courtesy you intended me of a visit, which I could no ways 
expect but with your conveniency, when you had spare time on 


your hands. Though that may not happen so soon as I desire it, 
ell “Gatien: Betet canal’ Mii ileo c aclee aie 8 oat ae én 
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was ptinted, by the Compiler of these “Anecdotes,” 


opportunity of hearing your opinion about some others lately come 
into my hands, and that I know not how long they may continue 
with me, they being marbles, Roman, with inscriptions, and two 
antique brass statues. Our Society has adjourned, Mir.¥ is gone 
to France. ‘Messrs. Gale are out of town. But, in relation to your . 
request, I wish this sketch [of Reger Bacon] may be of any use, 
The original, from which I drew that I hava, is painted in oil- 
colours; upon a thick board; the grind blue, the habit of a 
dark or black; the whule pictare noi q..": > so big as the life. It 
is now at Knowle, ihe seat of the Dee of Dorsei, in Kent. 
With this picture of Bacon is also, in the same gallery, many 
other learned men of early time ia Europe: all probably col- 
Jected early in Queen Elizabeth's time, by Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset, and Lord ‘freasurer’ before he died ; 
a nobleman excellent for his great learning and other noble en- 
dowments, His picture | am now about to engrave; and that 
of his great-grandson, the right novle Duke of Dorset, now 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. —I huve lately nade a tour for a few 
days, and have seen Mr. Willis's Collection of English Coins ; 
whigh are very perfect, and in great number ; especially 
amongst his silver, hé has a great many scarce pieces. And in 
my ramble have seen those admirable remains of the Arundel 
Collection of marbles, statués, busts, altars, bas-relievos, &c. 
now in the possession of the Lord Pomfret; with many other 
fine paintings, there and other places —Mr. Folkes is in Norfolk. 
For his use [ borrowed a small piece of gold, a coin of King James 
the First, from Mr. Willis; but still want one email piece more, 
to complete a plate of that King’s coin that I am about, (that 
is) a quarter-piece of gold of King James, with sacos. p. c, 
ANG. SCOT. FR. HIB. REX. These pieces were coined in the very 
beginning of his reign. The whote and the half-piece, we have ; ° 
but want the quarter. The other sceptre pieces have Mac. BRIT, 
rr. &c. which were struck the succeeding years of his reign.— 
Sir, wishing you all the pleasure of seeing daily improvement in 
your young Academists, that they may cultivate su fine and rare 
an opportunity, and dis h themselves to the world in a 
virtuous and eminent deg: that we may both live to see it,” 
that you may have the fel of their grateful acknowledgments, 
is, dear-Sir, the hearty wishes of your affectionate and obliged 
humble servant to command, Geo. VertuE.” 
In 1733 Mr. Beaupré Bell mentions Mr. Vertue as “ having 
more business upon his hands than he could dispatch ;_ and, being 
unacquainted with the abbreviations, &e. found on coins, not 
caring to engage in 2 work where he may probably err, ‘though 
a greater price was proposed to him than any other engraver 
would demand.” (Reliquie Galeane, p.490.)-—In 1734 he re- 
newed his journeys through England, and accompanied Roger 
Gale to St. Alban’s,. Northampton, and Warwick; and in 1737 
Le ncaskien shd arteast +9 Pegshurst. His prices for 
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in 1780; and a copy of the Work, with Notes by 


-question from Dr. Z. Grey, July 19,1737: “ Mr. West isa gentle- 
man so much my friend, that 1 can’t forget easily any recommen- 
dation from him, and on his account (if it was not my own incli- 
nation) I should use every one civily. What you propose to have 
done I can’t justly be certain as to the expence of engraving; - 
because for octavo plates, the head only of any person, J have had 
different prices, as the difficulty or labour is more or less. The 
General prices [ have had. for such works, has becn 10 guincas, 
8 guineas, and 6 the lowest, from pictures, paintings being 
done—indeed, when from a print bigger or lesser than is already 
engraved, it may cost a fourth or fifth part less, or near there+ 
‘abouts. In respect to a print, if it be any noted one, I can soon 
send you a certain answer, if you please to let me know your 
intention; and shall think it no trouble, if you please to direct 
a line as before to, Six, your respectful servant, G. Verrug.” 
At the end of this ycar he again visited Oxford; and thence 
went toCompton Verney, Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, and 
Coleshill, to Mr. Sheldon’s at Weston, to Blenheim, Beacons- 
field, Windsor, and Eton. In 1738 he made a tour through 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, visiting Rochester, Canterbury, 
Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton, and Winchester; and 
thence to Petworth, Goedwood, Stansted, and Cowdray, of which 
he made various sketches and notes. He next engaged with Mr. 
Knapton in engraving the IHustrious Heads; and in 1739 ac- 
companied Lord Colerane to Walpole in Norfolk, who carricd him 
to Wansted, Moulsham, Gosfield, St. Edmund's Bury, Sir Andrew 
Fountaine’s, Houghton, and Lynn.—In 1740 he published Propo- 
sals for a very vahtable series of historic prints; and copied, for the 
Ear] of Oxford, Queen Elizabeth's Progress to Hunsdon, most exe 
actly, in water-coluurs; and received for it a handsome present in 
plate. He was now at the summit of-his humble wishes ; but his 
happiness was suddenly dashed, by the loss of his noble friend 
the Earl, June 16, 1742.“ Death,” says he emphatically, “ put 
an end to that life that had been the support, cherisher, and 
“comfort of many, many others, who are left to lament—but 
“ none more heartily than Vertue!” Se struck was the poor yan 
“with this signal misfortune, that for two years there is an hiatus 
in his history—he had not spirits ever to be minute. He re- 
vived in 1748, by the favour of the Duke of Norfolk; for whom 
he engraved the large plate of the Earl of Arundel and his family, 
aad collected two volumes of the Works of Hollar. “The Countess 
Dowager of Oxford alleviated to him the loss of her lord; their 
daughter the Duchess of Portland befriended him; as did the 
Duke of Portland and the Earl of Burlington; and he, for a very 
short time, found a Royal Patron in Frederick Prince of Wales a 
who died March 20, 1751, and whom Vertue most pathetically 
Jaments. He lost his friends; but his piety, mildness, and in- 
genuity, never forsook him. He laboured almost to the last, 
solicitous to leave a decent competence to a wife with whom he 
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Mr. Gough, has been transmitted to ‘the Bodleian 
Library. . 


The three following letters to the late Dr. Ducarel, now first 
printed from the originals, are highly characteristic of the man: 
1. “ DEAR SIR, Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1750. 
Some day last week I called at your house in Doctors Com- 
mons, and was tokl you were expected in town at the end of the 
week. I doubt not Mr. Gale with you made your tour to Cam~ 
bridge very agreeable; and you saw Mr. Burroughs and’ Dr. 
Taylor; who I did write to, and sent a sketch, as you advised 
(bat not a word of answer). The strangest thing is that from 
Glocester, after so long time and repeated Jetiers on the account 
of the Cross, That yet (although you have advanced the two 
guincas) after all Uris, and positive notice of having sent up 
the drawing, that you cannot yet get the sight of it, is surely be- 
yond all comparison of things of this naturc. To be sure, your 
trouble of writing again, as you intend soon, is absolutely neces- 
sary. I am very much obliged to you for the particulars of the, 
Font at Luton church. I do not remember any thing of that 
kind; but in Norfolk in some churches stone fonts, with very 
- high pinnacle wooden spires, mighty richly adorned and carved; 
but Ido not remember any seats in them that I have seep; there- 
fore a draught of it, with ascale of the dimensions, would be - 
very proper, to exhibit its form: and manner of structure. In my 
visit to Oxford I met with several friends. The first day there I 
saw Dr. Browne Willis, and parted. He went to the Bishop of 
Oxford's that day. 1 was with the President of St. John’s; saw 
Mr. Wise; and went, with him and another gentleman or two, 
10 observe some old buiklings, part of the old Christ Church ; 
now said to be remains of the Saxon structure, by Dean Lyttel- 
ion. Mr, Lethieullier and Mr. Wise are come into that notion, 
that all such sort of buildings are Saxon, and by them erected, 
before the Gothic order was in use or fashion in these kingdoms ; 
whereas it has long been thought, that there is very little or no 
remains of stone buildings before the Conquest. However, if 
this thought takes place, and they can confirm their opinions 
by necessary undeniable provis, we beyond expectation find 
many and muititudes of those of buildings rude and unpro- 
portionable in their gates, pillars, and windows, in many parts. 
Some such exactly that the other day passing by Smithfield, in 
old St. Bartholomew's charch, founded it is said by Raherus, 
says John Stow, about 1102, near one hundred years after the 
Norman Conquest, in Heury the First’s time ; much like some 
part of the White Tower. London ; but very ditferent from the 
Temple church, and St. Cuthbert’s church, Durham, founded 
soon after the Conquest, and finished about 1100. How will it 
be possible to reconcile these three sorts of structure? those (if 
Saxon) hefore the Normans,—the manner of stone buildings they 
brought in use, and continued the Srst five or six Norman kings* 
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A new Edition of Mr. Hurd’s Commentary on 
Horace’s “ Epistola ad Augustum,” &e. 8vo. 


risons by curious Antiquaries, will most likely ascertain these 
yet unfixed discoveries, It is something strange that, after so 
strict enquiries, so many ways, and by friends acquainted with 
books, that this small book gives an account of a most antient 
structure of large stones, elevated in a large circle, mortized and 
tenanted overthwart each other as those at Stonehenge, still’ 
remaining in Frizeland, and described in a printed account, 
with the figure thereof, by .. . Picart, a Clergyman living there, 
by this pamphlet, quarto, dated 1601. In this book’ he says, 
from the best inquiries he could make are said to have been 
erected by the Heathen Saxons, who came through that country 
Conquerors, in their way to England, where he heard they had 
erected such another monument on Salisbury plain. I ‘had 
almost, being in haste,, forgot to mention that Mr. Wise’s brother . 
is dead, and was, not long before I came to Oxford, buried. I 
dined one day with Dr. Gregory, canon of Christ Church, wheh it 
was resolved to fit up and finish the library in Christ Church, 
Also the same workmen had orders from the Vice-chancellor to 
finish the middle of the Picture gallery, where the statue of the 
Earl of Pembroke is, to place there Mr. Willis’s cabinet of coins. 
I should have had more pleasure, aad of news to tell you, but I 
was detained several days waiting for thé Vice-chancellor ; who 
was not at Oxford when T came; which prevented my intention 
- of sparing two or three days to wait on Sir Clement at Roushain, 
and once more to have seen that pleasant seat and fine collection. 
Geo. Vertus.” 


Q. © DEAR SIR, August the first, 1754, 

I mentioned to you, when last I had the pleasure of seeing you 
at my house, that { had a picture of King Edward the Sixth ; 
which having found, and cleaned up with the frame, I have sent 
to you if you like it. I think it may be worth halfa guinea. At 
Jeast I will take half a crown less, of you, if you please. Your 
obliged humble servant and friend tocommand, Gro. Verruz. 

** Mrs, Duplessis sent to me, to pay me Lord Colerane’s le- 
gacy [20l. for mourning]; which I have received of her.” 


3. “ DEAR SIR, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1754. 

“This, I hope, will find you well, wishing some opportunity 
at your leisure of seeing you this vacation; and to shew you 
a paper relating- to the History of the Savoy House and Hos- 
pital in the Strand; and concerning its dissolution, in the 
year 1702, by a process of the Lord Chancellor, with the several 
Doctors of the Commons; which is the reason I offer it to your 
perusal, if. it be agreeable to you; if not, it may be considered ° 
whether » copy of it will be useful for the explanatory note to 
those prints of the Society's done of the Savoy; more especially. 
if it wi engage your curiosity to see it, and what therein is 
mentioned of the Doctors in Commons that versonally attended... 
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« The Principles cf Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion occasionally opened and explained; in a course 


T cannot go abroad. ‘Mr, Narth was in town ; and last week he 
was with me, and returned my MS, concerning the former Anti-_ 
quary Society. ‘This, with hearty respects and best wishes, is 
presented from, Sir, your obliged friend, &c. Gro. Verrur.” 
_ The death of his last patron, Frederick Prince of Wales, 
and a declining state of health, put a period, in 1756, to a life 
of unremitted industry and zeal for tracing out and preserving 
British Antiquities. He was buried in the Cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where a marble monument is thus inscribed : 


« Here lies the body of Gzorcz Verrur, 
Jate Engraver, 
and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
“He was born in London, 1684;, 5 
and departed this life on the 24th of July, 1756. 
With manners gentle, and a grateful heart, 
And all the genius of the graphic art ; 
His fame will each succeeding artist own, 
Longer by far than monuments of stone.” 


Vertue applied himself so much to Portrait-engraving that we: 
have upwards of 500 portraits by him. Yet Mr. Gilpin; in his 
« Essay upon Prints,” says, that “ he was an excellent Antiquarian, 
but no Artist; he copied, with painful exactness, in a dry, dis-. 
agreeable manner, without force or freedom: in his whole col- 
Jection of heads we can scarce pick out half a dozen which are 
good.” ‘The foregoing remark (which appeared in my former 
edition) produced soon after the following letter frpm an inge- 
nious friend : 

“sir, August 1, 1782. 

Mr. Gilpin asserts, that ‘ Vertue the Portrait-engraver was no 
Artist ; that he copied with painful exactness, in a dry disagree- 
able manner, without force or freedom,’ &c. The knowledge 
(I think) I have of the Arts, and the respect T possess for the 
meniory of Mr. Vertue, forces me to think, that Mr. Gilpin has 
stretched the bow-string with too tense a hand, "Tis true, that 
his Engravings from the pictures of the Holbeins want force and 
relief; but this cannot reflect disercdit on the Artist, the origi- 
nals being sibgularly defective in those particulars. *Tis not 
from the Artist's worst performance that judicious critics frame 
a criterion: (to speak with the Poet) they 
“* call our merits forth, 

And give each deed th’ exact intrinsic worth.” 
I believe; if the rerend gentleman nad attended more closely 
to those engravings of Mr. Vertue ied from Kneller, ‘and 
others more modern, he would ackrewiedge Vertue to possess 
eg eg eg 8 at. oeanhic line.. I send herewith a speci-~ 
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4 
of Sermons preached before the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, by the Rev. Mr. Warburton, 


“in saying the head you reccive of J.ord Somers + has equal merit 
with that of him engraved by the justly celebrated Houbracken, 
in Birch’s Lives. Many more instances I can produce, but 
wishing not to be tedious, subscribe myself, &e, THo. Nicnoszs.” 

Mr. Vertue would have had more admirers as an engraver, if 
his style had been wore spirited. But the Antiquary and the 
Historian, who prefer truth to elegance of design, and correct- 
ness to bold execution, have properly appreciated his works, and 
have placed that ingenious artist, in point of professional indus- 
try at least; next to his predecessor Hollar. The late Earl of 
Orford (better known as-Horace Walpole) was well acquainted 
with, and has done justice (o his modesty, his industry, his good 
sense, and his piety. After the death of My. Vertue, he pur- 
chased his not¢s and sketches; digested the valuable materi- 
als, which the Artist had got together with great labour and 
expence ; formed them into an intcresting © Historical Cata- 
logue of Engrayers ;” and closed the whole with a copious 
List of Mr. Vertue's Works. By this means he has offered up a 
grateful tribute to an ingenious countryman, who had done the 
same for that invaluable axtist Winceslaus Hollar.— A portrait 
of Mr. Vertue, engraved by T.Chayibers, from a painting taken 
by Mr. Richardson in 1738, is given in Lard Orford’s fourth quarto 
volume, p.113. Mr.Stevenson of Norwich possesses a spirited head, 
merely a profile, of Mr. Vertue, in chalk, also by Richardson, 1735, 
demy quarto size; also a half-length, octavosize, by himself, 1741, 

. slight, but well touched in chalk, hoiding a miniature of the Ear] 

. of Oxford, sitting in a library, before a table, op which are prints, 
coins, and-medals, palate and pencils, engraving tools, &é, CRarles 
the First’s bust cver the chimmey-piece, and in a little ornamental 
compartment ‘ Honor alit artes ;” face three-quarters ;_ which, 
with the before-mentioned sketch of Friar Baccn (p. 249), may 
probably. hereafter be given to the public 

Mr. Vertue's books, prints, and drawings, were sold by auc- 
tion in March 1757; as were his pictures, modicls, plaster and 

.Wax impressions, limnings, coins, and medals, in May the same 
year. Among the MSS. which were purchased by Mr. Walpole 
was one entire volume on E h Coins. His widow Margaret 
presented the Society of Antiquerics with a number of his plates 
of English Antiquities ; and they purchased of her his large his- 
toric plates, ali which they have republished. Mrs. Vertue died 
March 17, 1776, in her 76th year and the remainder. of his 
plates and prints were sold by Mr. Langford in 1776 and 1777. 
Mr. Ford in the Haymarket sold by auction,. in 1776, the draw- 
ings of his brother James, who had followed the profession of a 
painter al Bath, where he then died, about 1763. 




















































+ This and Abp. Tillotson are certainly admirable portraits. J. N. 
- Preacher 
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Preacher to the Society *. Volume the First-f,” 8vo. 
~ 'The second was printed: in 1754 (when these Ser- 
mons will be further noticed). ; 

In this year, as an answer to a commission which 
Mr. Bowyer had undertaken for his friend the Rev. 
Samuel Pegge, he wrote the following Letter {; 


* « This reputable piece of preferment,” as Dr. Warburton 
styles it in a letter to Mr. Hurd, March 24, 1763, he had the sa- 
tisfaction of obtaining for his friend in a manner highly reputable 
to all parties. “The salary,” says Dr. Warburton, “is only 324. 
a term, that is, 124/.; and the chambers, which let for 304 
Perhaps you would keep the chambers in your own hands, So 
that it reduces it to the 1241, out of which your assistant is to be 
paid, which may amount to 241. or 301. a year, at half-a-guineg. ° 
asermon. But it is not the money, which néw you do not 
want; but the station, which is the thing. You have commons 
in the hall with the benchers in term-time, which is the only 
time of your residence.” —“ I hope the Preachership may be made 
easy to you by the means I propose. You need not doubt of 
your being liked—as for your liking, when I consider how easily 
you accommodate yourself, I do not doubt of that neither.” 
Oct. 9, 1765.—Again, Oct.31, ‘ What you suspect, Mr, Yorke, 
intends to request of your I received a letter from him by this 
post, in which are these words: It will be an election unanimous ; 
but as litile attentions please, I shail endeavour to prevail upon 
him, when I have the pleasure of seeing him, to mount timber 
on Sunday, as a compliment to them.—1 believe I may be snore 
prevalent with you than this great man, though so much your 
friend; when J tell you, that in the very self-same circumstances, 
I was prevailed upon by Lord Mansfield, to mount timber the 
Sunday before the election, as a compliment to them.” — Again, 
Nov. 14. 1 think you are quite right to use your own cham- 
bers, The Benchers, I am sure, will be very yeady to make any 
improvements for your accommodation; the last lecturer who 

~ condescended to use them being an Archbishop. Mr. Yorke may 
be right in your not being too punctilious about sermons, at first. 
But take care not to accustom them to works of supererogution; ° 
for, as puritanical as they are, they have a great hankering 
after that Popish doctrine.” : 

+ Ina prefatory inscription to the worsbipful Masters of the 
Bench, Mr. Warburton very handsomely acknowledges his obli- 
gations for the honour donc him, at the last vacancy, on the 
generous offer of the Preachership of the Society. : 

¢ The Work to which this Letter aliudes was afterwards en- 
jarged, and published in 1756, in 4te, under the title of «“A_ 
Series of Dissertations on some elegant and very valuable Anglo-’. 
Saxon Remains. 1, A Gold Coin in the Pembrochian Cabinet, 
in a Letter to Martin Folkes, Esq. late Presidént of the Royal 
Society and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries [dated Gods 

mersham, 
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REV. SIR, ‘ ~ March 10,1738, ° . 
_ You wait with impatience to. hear the ‘result-of 
the Society's deliberations concerning: your book, 
Dr. Ducarel moved for its being printed; but was 
soon over-ruled, it being observed, that if they. 
printed any one book, many would be soon offered 
‘them, and they should be under a necessity of dis- 
obliging some by a partial refusal. They came, 
therefore, to a noble resolution to print none. Dr. 
Squire *, who was present, said handsome things of 
you, that he doubted not but your Work would be 
a'credit to the Society; but he was strong against 
opening the door for solicitors for the press. I sup- 
pose they will. confine themselves to their own 
- works; viz. some pictures, and a list of names; a 
copy of somewhat-dug out of the earth, any where 
but from the closet of the brain. 

I have corrected in your MS, the passage you 
speak of. You had penned youg compliment to . 
Mr. Casley in other words $ viz. by the favour of 
my much ésteemed friend Mr. Casley. But, that 
no punctilio might be lost, I have added, oF THE 
LEARNED and my much, &c. ; 

_ [have desired Bathurst-} to send you the Causes oe 
the Declension of the Roman Empire; to whic 
I wrote a Preface, which may serve for any book, 
and was at first only designed to lengthen this. But 
[had no concern in the Translation, and no property 
in the Book. However, if you see any mistakes in 


_mersham, 1751]. 2. A Silver Coin in the Possession of Mr, 
John White [dated Whittington, 1751}. 3. A Gold Coin in the 
Possession of Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, in a Letter to Mr. Ver- 
tue [dated Godmersham, 1751]. 4. A Jewel in the Bodleian 
Library {no place or date]. 5. Second Thoughts on Lord Pem- ~ 
broke’s Coin, in a Letter to Mr. Ames, Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries (dated Whittington, 1755].’—These Dissertations _ 
are prefaced by a question, candidly debated with the Rev. George 

. North, “« Whether the Saxons coined any Gold?" 

* Afterwards Bishop of St. David's. 

+ Mr. Charles Bathurst, successor to Benjamin Motte, and . 
many years an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street, opposite 
St. Dunstan's church. He died July 21, 1786, aged a7. 
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the Preface, I should be glad to be informed of them, 
only for Truth’s sake. Nay, you shall see I will 
provoke you to it. , 
- I think then in your copy, p. 16, you are a httle 
éonfused in your ideas; or, as Mr. Warburton would 
say, you write with ess precision. than you ought. 
“The coin Nova Colonia Verolamium, &c. [some 
corrections are then freely pointed out ; and Mr. 
B. proceeds | 
To return to our subject. All that I propose to 
be altered is, that when you have proved these sup- 
posed Saxon coins to be struck in a Roman colony, 
you will not call them British, or look on them as 
any marks of British Power, though they may 
have the head of one who was sometime an inde- 
pendent British king. They brought them over, 
and had instrumenta servitutis etiam et reges. 
You have restored the true reading, I doubt not, 
to several of the Saxon coins; and, when your work 
is printed, we shall soon “have many more. But I 
will answer for it, you will never have any light 
from the Society as a Corporate Body. Some of 
you are distracted with Fel lowships and a Feather ; 
aud others have designs which are impenetrable to 
me. lam, Sir, &c. W. Bowyer. 
A short time after, a second letter runs thus: 
“ DEAR SIR, May 15, 1753. 
. © Mr. Vertue is got abroad again; but, if I may: 
speak my own mind privately, has so many differgnt 
pursuits to go through in the latter part of life, that 
_ it will be some time before he will accomplish your 
plate, even when he goes about it. You have 
opened your plan too fast, to too many persons at 
once. “The undertaker of the work only. should 
have directed the engraver. If you ‘are so, you are 
still right, and only direct Mr. Vertue what ne is to 
do. ‘Time will be lost in going to Dr. Mead, Dr. 
Duearel, &c. The expence of it, he says, he can- 
not tell, before he has engraved the whole. The. 
cheapest way will be, undoubtedly, to make all the” 
Vou. H. Ss coins 
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coing-in one plate, as you have drawn them ; an 
let it come as aa ornament in the first page. 
much for workmanship. I have a word or two still 
on the whole design. ‘A View of the antieat and 
eee state of the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Cotton. 
ibrary, is too narrow a scheme. A, very little 
trouble will enlarge it. Make it ‘A Catalogue of 
all the Saxon Coins which have hitherto been disco- 
vered, now first placed in the order of time; shew- 
ing the Errors of Camden, Speed, Selden, and Sir 
Andrew Fontaine *, and others, who have aseribed 


many of them to wrong Kings. In which is laid 


wipen a general View of the antient and present 
State of the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Cotton Li- 
brary; anda Plan for a more enlarged Treatise on 
this Subject.’ . 

You say, “A Plan is interwoven for re-engraving 
Sir Andrew Fontaine’s Tables.’ His plan is so ta 
that it does not deserve that honour: (1) because he 
ranges them alphabetically, not according to the 
order of time; (2) because, except the last plate, I 
think, he makes them all of one size. Now, you™ 
might give one general Catalogue in order of time, 
and prefix in.it an asterisk to those now remainin, 
in the Cotton Library; or you may refer te ea 
éoin, where it is to be seen, type or original; as, 
Cott. Sir A. F. &c. Doubts and disputes will arise 
about the true reading; but, follow others. where 
you have not grounds for correction. Your express- 
ing the different weight is quite right, and will do 
more to getting at the true knowiedge of the Saxon 
money, than any thing. Mr. Clarke’s Work-+ (which, 
he will never publish in his life-time). will shew all 
hitherto have writ like children on this subject, 
His business is, to trace the progress of the weights 
and pounds into our Nation, and to distinguish the 
several species of coins; yours is chiefly with the 
legends. He mentioned, however, his conjecture. of 


* Of whom, see vol. V. p. 253. 
Ae Meine. compen TV vn RT 
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Audulfus, which he reads thus, ADVLFIVS PRIn- 
ceps SSgeberti Nepos. Sigebert was a man of that 
consequence whom Adulfius might’ be proud ‘to 
own his relation to, as the Roman Emperors’ did to 
Augustus. He was Nepos just as Suetonius says 
Julius Cesar was Avunculus to dugrstus. This I 
submit to you, asa reading not yet hit on; though 
you offer some reasons lic ONSIStE nt w ith i we 

7 find some of our worthy Society have got it in 
their heads that your Plan is wrong. I do ‘not find 
they can tell me in what. But this is the effect of 
making a thing too common in MS. 

«The summer is the time for getting your book. 
through, so as to publish it in winter. “Ho forward 
it, since you have applied to Mr. Vertue, L would 
advise you to direct: him to engrave a plate as a 
head-piece to a quarto page, only to place the coins 
closer than you have drawn them. You will direct 
him to take them from the books you refer to. I 
don’t apprehend this need cost above three guineas *, 
And that expence, I believe, you will venture, what- 
ever comes of the work, printed er not. If you can 
daw up one general Catalogue, as I have proposed, 
which need not increase the book above two sheets, | 
I should like it much better, and think the publick 
would likewise. J am, Sir, your most obliged. 
friend and servant, W. Bowver.” 

“PS. [refer to you to give in writing at once full 
and plain directions about engraving to Vertue, to 
save myself the trouble of going to and fro ; which, 
in my wretched business, I have very little time for: 
and I find engravers in general blunder infinitely 
worse than printers. I have added to your copy the 
citations from Smith’s Life of Sir Robert Cotton ; 
but they are too long to come on the back of the 
title. You must adda leaf of preface or introduc- 
tion.” : 


* Mr. Vertue was extremely moderate in hss prices; see pp. 247, 
250. 
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With a view to exonerate himself from fatigue *, 
he entered into a treaty for a partnership with 
Mr. James Emonson (a near relation) and Mr. C. 
Spens, at that time a corrector of the press, and 
afterwards editor of Lloyd’s Evening Post. In 
consequence, however, of some disagreements not 
material to mention, this connexion was not of long 
subsistence}; and I shall, therefore, pursue the 
History of Mr. Bowyer’s press. . 

The Second Volume of “The Works of Virgil, in 
Latin and English; the original Text correctly 
peniel from the most authentic Editions, collated 
or this purpose; the Afneid, translated by the 
Rev. Mr. Christopher Pitt§; the Eclogues and 


* Having taken on this occasion a house in Great Kirby- 
street, Hatton Garden ; Mr. Clarke says, “I wish Mrs. Bowyer 
joy of escaping into a freer and swecter air. She must read 
Cowley's Poem on Gardening with ten times the pleasure, when 
she sees her own works blooming round her. f wish I could 
send her a rood or two that here lies almost neglected. How it 
would flourish in her hands!" 

+ Tripartite articles of partnership were drawn up, and printed ; 
yet the proposals went off as far as Mr. Spens was interested, 
but with Mr. Emonson the engagement took place. 

¥ On their separation, in July 1757, Mr. Emonson opened a 
printing-office in St. John’s square, with a new evening paper, 
under the title of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Evening Post.” After carrying on 
business with reputation nore than twenty years, having sur 
vived an only son’ (see Gent. Mag. 1809, vol. LXXIX. p.917), he 
retired with an easy competence, and died Jume 6, 1780. 

§ Christopher Pitt (son of Robert Pitt, M.D.) was born at Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire, in 1699; educated at Winchester school, 1714; 
removed to New college, 1719; chosen Poetry Professor in 1722; 
M.A. 1724. He was one of the most eminent poets of his time, and 
published a volume of Juvenile Poems on several Occasions, 1727, 
8vo; a Translation of Vida's Art of Poetry, 12mo; and of Virgil’s 
#neis, 2 vols, 1740, Svo and 12mo. .On his removal to New col- 
lege, he presented to the electors a complete Version of Lucan's 
Poem, which he did not know had been translated by Rowe. 
The suppression of, such a work of early diligence is to be re- 
gretted. If we compare his translation of the Eneid with that 
of Dryden, perhaps the result would be that Dryden leads the 
reader forward by his creat virour and sprichtliness. and Pitt 
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Georgics, with Notes on the whole, by the Rev. Mr, 
Joseph Warton *; with several new Dissertations, 


by Mr. Holdisworth+, Mr. Spence {, and others. 
Also a Dissertation on the Sixth Book « of the Aineid, 


often stops to contemplate the excellence of a single couplet ; 
that Dryden's faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and 
that Pitt’s beauties are neglecied in the hurry of a cold and listless 
perusal; that Pitt pleases the critics, and Dryden the people; 
that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 
On a monument at Blandford, Mr. Pitt has thus preserved the 
memory of his parents, and of an elder brother : 
«Sub hoc marmore requiescit : 
Elizabetha Pitt, Christophori Pitt, M.D. 
Conjux dilectissima ac pientissima ; 
Ob vicesimo 2do die Octobris, 1743, wt. ann, 69, 
Juxta 
conduntur exuvise Christophori Pitt, M.D. 
quem mira in arte medic sagacitas, 
mirus animi candor 
summis meritis, summ’ modestid conjuncta, 
eunctis, quibus aut opitulatus est, aut innotuit, 
charum ac desideratum reddidere. 
Ob. Aug. die 24°, A.D. 1723, wtat. anno 61, 
Juxta etiam conditus est Robertus Pitt, A.M. 
tilius eorum natu maximus, 
parochiz: de Ower Moigne in hoe comitatu 
rector dignissimus, 
ob Ap. die vicesimo sexto, 1730, et. anno 37. 
Ye sacred spisits, while your friends distrest 
Weep o'er your ashes, and lament the blest, 
Oh! let the pensive Muse inscribe your stone, 
And with the general sorrows mix her own || ; 
The pensive Muse, who, from this mournful hour, 
Shall raise the voice, and wake the string, no more. 
Of love, of duty, this last pledge receive ; 
’Tis all a brother, ali a son, can give.” 
‘On a very small tomb his own death is thus recorded : 
“In memory of Cur. Pitt, clerk, M.A. 
very eminent for his talents in Poetry, 
and yet more for the candour of his mind, 
and the primitive simplicity of his manners. 
He.lived innocent, and died beloved, 
April 15, 1748, aged 48.” 
* See the “ Essays and [lustrations” in vol. VI. No. IIT. 
+ See under the year 1768. $ See under the year 1761. 


{| The two lines in Italics are a very close imitation of Pope’s epitaph on 
the Hoa. Simon Harcourt; and the concluding line, of that on the Hon. Robert 
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by Mr. Warburton *; on the Shield of Aineas, by 

r. W. Whitehead-+; on the Character of Iapis,. by 

the.latc Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester {; and 

. three Essays, on Pastoral, Didactic, and Epic Poetry, 
by the Editor.” This original production of a bright 
galaxy of penius was handsomely printed in four 
octavo volumes. : 

* The Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth § (one of the 
most remarkable and entertaining Lives that is to 
be met with in Antient or Modern History) ;’ in 
which is included the State of England, France, 
Spain, Italy, the Swiss Cantons, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, “Sweden, and the Low Countries, at that 
time: with an Account of St. Peter's, the Conclave, 
and Maxner of choosing a Pope: the Vatican Li- 
brary, the many grand Obelisks, Aqueducts, Bridges, 
Hospitals, Palaces, Streets, ‘Towns, and other noble 
Edifices,. begun or finished by him. The whole 
interspersed. with several, curious Incidents and 
Anecdotes, not to be met with in any other Author, 
Translated from the Italian of Gregorio Leti, with 
a Preface, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendix, by 
Ellis Farneworth ||, M.A. some time of Jesus College, 


* © Dodsley's Editors intended to fritter my Discourse on 
Virgil's Sixth Book into Notes, which I could not hinder. but-by 
allowing them to transcribe it enti Rut I have done like 
common oifenders when they are taken, jnspeached my friends 
and accomplices. | have discovered to them where two excellent 
notes are hid, on a passage in the third Georgie; which they 
have seized upon with great cagerness. “Phe truth of the matter 
as, 1 suppose this cdition of Virgil will be but a gallimaufryy 
{from one concerned in the direction of it, Spence, who is an 
extreme poor'creature, and has met his reward, as all such do); 
and i was willing to have you in with me, to keep me in caun- 
tenance.” Dr. Harburton to Mr. Hurd, May 20, 1752. 

+ See uncer the year 1774. : 

t See Bp. Atterbury’s ‘“ Epistolary Correspondence, 1790,”~ 
vol, U1. p. 428. 

§ An anonymous translation of this valuable work had been 
printed in Syo, 1704. 

{| ‘It would be ungrateful in me here to omit my thanks to 
the Printer, to whom J am much obliged for many useful hints 
in the prosecution of this work, and for-the care he has taken 
in the typographical part of it.” Author's Preface,—See an ac» 
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Cambridge, and Chaplain to several of his Majesty's 
Ships during the late War,” folio. : 

A new Edition of “ Ecton’s Thesaurus,” improved 
by Browne Willis, esq. 4to. 

“ The Dignity of Human Natuge*s" or, the 
Means to attain the true End of our Existencej* 
by Mr. Burgh +, 4to. - 


* Of this volume, 26 copies were printed on fine paper. 

+ This ingenious Moral and Political Writer was born in 
Perthshire, in 1714. Hus father was minister of the parish; 
and his ruother was aunt to the fxmous Dr. Robertson. He was 
educated in his native village:~and, being a Jad of sprightly 
parts, was removc.! io the University of St. Andrew with a view 
to the Scottish Church; but, being obliged to leave college from 
ill health, and having had som: moncy bequeathed torhim, he en- 
gaged in the linen trade; in which he proved unfortunate. I have 
good grounds for asserting, that, on his coming to London, one 
of his first employments was, to correct the press for Mr, Bow- 
yer, and occasionally to compile indexes. This particular cir- 
camstance Dr, Kippis glosses over, as if the employment had 
been degrading. ‘ He was engaged in this way,” we are tald, 
“about a year.” ‘The connexion was of longer duration: but 
the exact time is of little consequence ; and I only mention it as 
a circumstance not in any way disreputable or disadvantageous to 
Mr, Burgh. On the contrary, he was introduced by it to some 
respectable friends, who were highly serviceable to him in his 
future plans of life ; particularly to Mr. Onslow, then Speaker 
of t1e House of Commons, whom he not unfrequently attended 
with the proof-sheet of the Votes. On quitting Mr. Bowyer, he 

* became an assistant in the Free Grammar School at Marlow; 
where he was the author, at the beginning of 1746, of ‘ Britain's 
Remembrancer.” Of this pamphlet, in less than two years, five 
large editions were sold in England; and it was reprinted in 
Scotland, Ireland, and America. It was ascribed to sundry 
Bishops; quoted both by the Clergy and Dissenting Minis:ers in 
their pulpits; and universally allowed to he a seasovable and 
useful tract. Mr. Barker, an eminent Dissenting minister, spoke 
highly of it in one of his Sermons, and publicly thanked the author, 
though unknown, for so seasonable and useful a publication. A 
sixth edition was published in 1766, for George Freer, in Beil- 
Yard, Temple Bar. In the preface to “ Youth's Friendly Moni- 
tor,” Mr. Burgh says, “that a series of misfortunes in the early 
part of life had determined bim to bring kis mind to retirement 
and avery moderate income.” He very soon exchanged Marlow 
for a similar situation with Mr. Kinross of Enfield; and in 1747 
opened an academy himself at Stoke Newington ; and published 
in that year “Thoughts on Education.” His next work was “An 
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» An. Enquiry into Patriarchal and Drnidical 
Religion, Temples, &c. being the Substance of some 


which appeared in 1750. The house at Newington not being 
large enough for the number of his scholars, Mr. Burgh removed 
to Newington Green, in 1750; where for many years he con- 
ducted his school with great reputation and success. In 1751 
he married Mrs. Harding, a widow lady, an‘excellent woman, 
and an able manager in his domestic arrangements. In that 
year, at the request of Bp. Havter and Dr. Hales, he published 
« A Warning to Dram Drinkers.” By his next production, 
“The Dignity of Human Nature,” (published in April 1754, 
and inscribed to the Princess Dowager of Wales, whose ‘ gra- 
cious condescension voluntarily shewn to the author on vari- 
ous occasions” is gratefully acknowledged) he acquired much 
Yeputation as a writer, He printed likewise, for the use of his 
pupils, “ Directions, prudential, moral, religious, and scientific ;” 
which were pirated by a bookseller, and sold under the title of 
« Youth's Friendly Monitor.” In. 1756 this work was published by 
himself in 12mo; and in the conclusion of an address to the reader, 
p- xii, he says, “The character of an author is not what I aim at; 
that of a faithful educater of youth is my utmost ambition. ' I 
have never taken the peu in band but when T have been desired or 
prompted to it; and if F have got ten pounds by all 1 have pub- 
lished, I have got a thousand, I have given an account above of 
some of the writings which have been drawn from me; and how 
Icame to trouble the publick with them; and the case is the 
very same with the others; as, one or two small tracts on the 
destructive grievance of low-priced spirituous liquors, published 
at the time when that affair was under consideration in par+ 
liament ; a sort of Paraphrase in verse on the civth Psalm, to 
which were acded a few in prose, intitwed, ‘An Idea of . 
the Creator from bis Works,” which was printed for the benefit 
of an orphan, and raised bim a very pretty sum; and sume pe- 
riedical moral sin the papers, of which I did not, when I 
projected the desgn, imagine that any considerable weight 
would be left upen me. 1 ain sorry it is so wecessary for ine to 
declare, in this public manner, that my own employment is my 
supreme pursuit, and that it is not an itch of seribbling that has 
eecasioned my being so often in the press; but that 1 have been 
partly drawn and partly dragged into- it; and that now I have 
reason to hore I have nearly done with that most irksome and 
unprofite:je labour.” The full title of this edition was ** Youth’s 
Friendty Monitor; being a set of Directions, prucestial, moral, 
religious, and scientific ; first drawn up fur a Farewell Present by 
the Master of an Academy near Londen, to his Pupils on their 
from under his Care. ‘fe whiciris prefixed, an Account 
zordinary Proceedings of some Persons, which occasi- 
« Pubsicatien of this Tract, contrary to the Author's ori- 
niions; together with Theophilus, a Character worthy 
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Letters to: Sir Hildebrand Jacob, Bart. wherein the 
Primeval Institution and Universality of the Chris- 


year 1753, for the purpose of distributing them among his pupils; 
anLsome of them, by the desire of Dr. Hales, were presented to 
¢. Hayter, then Sishop of Norwich, for the use of the younger 
part of the children of the Princess Dowager of Wales; which, 
says Mr. Burgh, “ was what gave occasion first to my being taken 
notice of by chat most, amiable and illustrious Princess, in a 
mawner far th above what I could have thought of or ex- 
pected.” Tr 1759 he ‘printed a pamphlet under the title of 
** Political Speculations ; and the same year “The Ratio- 
nale of Chrisvauity,” though he did-not publish this last, till 
1760; when be printed a kind of Utopian Romance, intituled, 
“An Account of the First Settlement, Laws, Form of Govern. 
ment, and Police, of the Cessaves, a People of South America; 
in Nine Letters, from Mr. Vander Neck, ‘one of the Senators of 
the Nation, to his Friend in Holland, with Notes by the Edi~ 
tor,” Svo,. In 1762 he published ‘The Art of Speaking;” a 
very useful book in schools, which has passed through several 
editions; and. im 1766 appeared an excellent volume in 12mo, 
under the title of Crito; or Essays on various Subjects, dedi- 
cated “To the Right Rev. Father in God (of three years old) his’ 
Royal Highness Frederick Bishop of Osnaburgh ;” ‘and a second 
volume of:the same work in 1767 ; in which year a new edition 
of.“ The Dignity of Human Nature” appeared, in @ vols, 8vo, 
Mr. Burgh wrote “ Proposals (humbly offered to the publick) for 
an Association against the iniquitous Practices of Engrossers, 
Forestallers, Jobbers, &c. and for yeducing the Price of Provis 
sions, especially Butchers Meat, 1766,” 8vo. Having for many 
years led a very laborious life, and having acquired a competent 
though not a large fortune, Mr. Burgh, determined to retire 
from business. In embracing this resolution it was by no means 
his intention to be unemployed. What he had particularly in 
contemplation was, to complete a work, for which he had durin 
ten years been collecting: suitable materials. On quitting his 
school at Newington Green, which was in 1771, he settled in 
Colebrook Row, Islington ; where he continued till his decease, 
’ He had not been long in his new house, before he bec&me con- 
vinced (of what was only suspecied before) that he had a dread- 
ful malady, the stone, which afflicted him for the last four years 
of his life. Yet, to the astonishmfent of his friends, he went on 
with his literary labours, and in January 1773 announced, as 
“shortly to be published, in Svo, the number of volumes expected 
not to exceed six, ‘ Political Disquisitions, or, an Attempt to decide 
themost interesting Political Points agitated in these Times, in order 
to open the eyes of the People, and enable them to guard against 
their most dangerous Enemies, viz. Tyrannical Princes, Designing 
Ministers, Corrupt Parliaments, and False Patriots; by determin- 
inz, from authentic History, and the Opinions of many of the 
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Patriatchs and Druids are laid-open nf ‘shewn 16 


according to which the British Empire ought ta be governed, 
and the Deviations from those Principles committed by Kingy, 
Ministers, or Parliaments; and by exhibiting Instances of Impo- 
#itions'on the People by their pretended Friends, and pointitg 
out the distinguishing Marks of true Patriotism.’ The work, 
he added, will treat of. the following,- among: other subjects, 
some more, others-less copiously, according to their respective 
‘importance ; viz. Army, Aristocracy, Arts, Associations, Balance 
of Europe, Commons, Cities, Colonies, Corruption, Commerce, 
Gor; Continental Connexions, Customs, Courts-martial, Demo- 
eracy, Duties, Duels, Debts, Disaffection, Excise, Education, 
Favourites, Finances, Free Ports, Government, Griévances, 
History, Héspitals, Heroism, Health, Juries, Juntas; Industry, 
Fnstructions, Kings, Law, Liberty, Lords, Manners, Monarchy, 
Ministers, Militin, Monopolies, Navy, National Prejudicés, Paxlia- 
ments, Party, Politics, Pre tive, Privilege, Property, People, 
Poor, Placemen, Pensioners, Priest-craft, Population, Provisions, 
Police, Patriots, Republics, Responsibility, Riot-act, Treaties, 
Union, War, &c. And the Author humbly requests the assist 
ance of gentlemen who have read extensively on politicks, fo 
directing him to any other books, besides the following (frou. . 
which the materials of the work will be extracted) in which he 
wiay find useful hints for the improvement of his plan. Genuine 
Parliamentary Specches will be very acceptable.” [Then follow 
a long list of Authors,which he had studied for that express ‘pur- 
pose.] The two first volumes of this work were publishes'in 1774, 
and a third in 1775, under the shortened title of “* Political Dis- 
quisitions; or, An Enquiry into Public Ervors, Defects, and | 
Abuses, Mlustrated by, and established upon, Facts and Re- 
marks, extracted from a variety of Authors antient and modern. 
Calculated to draw the timely Attention of Government and 
People to a due Consideration of the N: cessity, and the Means, 
Of reforming those Errors, Defects, and Abuses; of restoring? 
the Constitution, ani serving the State.” ‘The first vohune res. 
lates to Government in general ; the second treats of. Places and, 
Pensions, the Taxation of the Colonies, and the Army; and tho’ 
third considers Manners.” He was prevented pursuing the sub- 
ject farther by the violence of bis disease; which carried him off, 
Aug. 26, 1775, in his Gist year. Besides the publications already 
mentioned, and a great variety of manuscripts which he left be- 
hind him, he wrote, in 1753 and 1754, some letters in the 
«« General Evening Post,” called “‘ The Free Enquirer ;" and, in 
1770, a number of papers, intituled ‘The Constitutionalist, ’ 
in “ The Gazetteer.” About the same time he also published 
another periodical paper_in ‘‘ The Gazetteer,” called ‘* The 
Colonist’s Advocate.”—From a long’ personal knowledge of: Mr, 
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‘eorrespond entirely with each other, and both with 
the Doctrines of Christianity ;: the earliest Antiqui- 
ties of the British Islands are explained; and an 
Account given of the Sacred Structures’ of the 
“Druids; particularly the stupendous Works’ of 
Abury, Stonehenge, &c. in Wiltshire, are minutely 
described. By William Cooke *, M.A. Rector of 
Qldbury and Didmarton in Gloucestershire, Vicar 
of Enford in Wiltshire, and Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl cf Suffolk. Hlustrated with 
Copper Plates; the Second Edition, with Addi 
tions ;” 4to. at 

“An Account of a Spiritual Court Prosecution of 
a certain Bishop against a Clergyman of his Dios 
cese,” 8vo. et 


warmth of heart, which engaged him to enter heartily into the 
prosecution of any valuable design; and his.temper was commye 
njcative and chearful. Whilst his hezlth permitted, ie had gr 
pleasure in attending a weekly society of some friends to know- 
ge, virtue, and liberty, among whom were several persons of 
no small note in the philosophical and literary world, . He had 
on¢e the honour of being introduced to his present Majesty, 
when Prince of Wales, and to the late Princess Dowager of 
Wales, from who: he met with a most graci--us reception, and 
with wham he had inuch discourse, on the subject of education, 
and other topics. ~A prssage in the second volnne of “ Urito;” 
p. 207, illustrates, in some cegree, the nature of Mr. Burgh’s 
interview with the Princess Dowazer of Wales. - 
* Mr. Cooke died at Eaford, Feb. 25, 1789, after having en-, 
joyed that vicarage more than 40 years. He published an 
Abridgement of Dv. Stuxeley’s Stonehenge and Abury, tinctired 
with Hutchinsonianism; ani also circulated Proposals for a work 
which, having been left in the press at his decease, was éoimn- 
leted by his son,’ and published in i781, under the tide of 
*« Thé Mcdallic History of Tmperial Rome; from the first ‘Trin 
umvirate, under Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar, to tne removal of 
the Imperia] Seat by Constantine the Great. With several Medals 
and Coins, accurately copied and curiously engraven. ‘Ts which 
is prefixed an introduction, contairing a Gencral History of the 
Roman Medals, in two volumes. By William Coc%e, M.A. vicar 
of Enford in Wiltshire, and rector of Cidbury and Didmarton in 
Gloucestershire,” 2 vols. 4to. Mr. Cooke vindicates Goltzius 
from the charge brought against him by Patin, thai no_man 
had seen one-third of the cuins exhibited by him ;' but the merit 
of the work is greatly lessened by the want of new and 
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Dr. Richard Grey’s * Translation of Mr. Hawkins 
Browne’s poem “De Animi Inmortalitate,” 4to. 

“Queries to the Gentlemen of Great Britain,” by 
the Society of Antiquaries +. 

A Second} Volume of Mr. Warburton’s “Sermons 
at Lincoln’s Inn §;” with “An Appendix, contain- 


* Of whom see some account in vol. I. p.425; to which the 
following particulars may be added, He was matriculated June 
20, 1712; son of John Grey of Newcastle (fil, pleb.) ztat. 16; 
ordained deacon May 1, 1719. Mr. Richard Grey became B. A. 
May 15, 1716. Kilncote rectory was given him by Lord Wil- 
Joughby de Brooke. In Sept. 1746 he was appointed commissary 
of the archdeaconry of Leicester, having before that time’ been 
official of the same. The copy of his Sermon for the Northamp- 
tan Infirmary he gave te the Society; and it was sold, by direc- 
tion of the Committee, for the benefit of the charity. April 13, 
1742, Dr, Rawlinson received an account of Dr. Grey from him- 
self, for his proposed continuation of the Athene, » Rawl. Ath. 
Ox, 611.—Dr. Rawlinson also mentions “ Tabula exhibens para~ 
digmata verborum Hebraicorum,” &c. (see vol. LI. p. 133) in one 
broad sheet, which was published June 20, 1738. : 

+ Seé. these, enlarged, in the first number of “ Bibliotheca, 
Topographica Britannica,” printed in the year 1780. 

}¢ A third volume was printed in 1767, but not by Mr. Bowyer, 
under the title of ‘ Sermons and Discourses on various Sub- 
jects and Occasions, Volume the Third, by Dr. William War- 
burton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester.” 

§ See some notice of the former volume in p.255.: Whilst 
Mr. Bowyer was printing these Sermons, he was also employed 
in a new edition of the first volume of “ The Divine Legation,” 
and was favoured by the learned Author with the following ob- 
jurgatory notes: ‘* May 23,1752, Sir, I never now-a-days 
send any message that ever I have what I desire complied with. 
The other day I sent for another proof sheet of the Divine Lega- 
tion, and they sent me a proof of the Sermon. I sent to-day to. 
let you know this mistake; and my man was told none was com- 
mitted, for a proof of the Divine Legation wus sent—In the 
saine paper to-day I desired (23 plain as I could write) to send 
me all the sheets that were printed off of the Sermon, and sheet 
H was given to my servant: and when he said he wanted ali, 
they told him this was all. In short, they pretend to know 
what I want better than 1 do myself; and because I have the 
other sheets before, they won't let me have them again. In 
short, Iara tired of sending any message to you; for it is sure 
never to be cbhserved. W.W. Saturday noon. —[No date] “«t 

don’t send you the following unmarked gross blunders of the 
press to. upbraid your carelessness, for that 1 have often done 
without effect ; but to shew you what reason I have to take it ill . 
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ing Three Sermotis preached on the Occasion of the 
late Rebellion in 1745 *, and a Discourse on the 
Nature of the Marriage Union +,” 8vo t. . 
“A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy §, in 
Two Letters to a Friend,” [by Mr. Warburton]; 
(completed in the following year by two’ more 
Letters, and a new edition of these) ; “all in Syo. 


should, for, we should—to the violation of the sense and gram- 
mar; p. 99, 1.12, story, for, true story—which likewise obscures 
the whole period; p. 262, 1.6, Brennus's, fur Brennus; a Sacrilege 
is here used for Sacrilegus, not Sacrilegium; p.281, 1.3, offered, 
for, aford—hurts the whole sentence.”—*« 1 desire Mr. Bowyer 
would let me see him. W. May 9, 1754." , 

* Large impressions of these were printed separately, by Mr. 
Bowyer, at the time they were preached. See before, pp. 177.190. 

+ At Mr. Allen's chapel, printed also separately. See p. 190, 

+ “ T hope to have the second volume of Sermons out by the 
middle of next month, and the first volume of Divine Legation soon 
after ; so you see am winding up my bottoms—x ravelled business, 
if my answerers are to be believed. But (to use the expression of 
an old formal Divine of my acquaintance, who did not, I will 
assure you, apply it to me, but to a very prudent mah of his 
acquaintance), I have all my ends hefore me. Warburton’s 
Letters to Hurd, Sept. 30, 1754.—T hope to send you the 
second volume of my Sermons very soon. There is one, as 
I told yon, on the influence of Learning’ on Revelation. You 
won't much like it; for Ido not. It by no means pleases me, 
I could say nothing to the purpose ; and when it was too Jate, 
EF found it was a subject for a volume. I like the other Sermon 
on the Marriage union better, It is more simple. But the na- 
ture of the subject gave it this advantage. In my last 1 hinted 
that you had never laid your thumb on the Discourse I liked 
best. As I said before, I will give you no directions to guess.at 
my meaning; not so much as tell you whether it be in this 
volume.” Ibid. Oct. 14.—“ I need not tell you how proud: i 
am: of your approbation ; or, to speak more properly, of yout 
partiality for me. ‘To tell you the truth, I did mean the Thanks« 
giving Sermon, Though I shall readily own myself mistaken, 
now you are of another opinion.” Ibid. Oct. 24. — You disap- 
pointed me in reading that imperfect first editiun of the Thanks~ 
giving Sermon. However, you are right, the other is to be 
preferred for the happy disposition of the subject.” Ibid. Oct. 28; 
~— See also several other letters on the subject of the Sermons. 

§ ‘I shall long to hear that you have put the last hand to the 
View of Bolingbroke. If ever you write above yourself, it is 
when your zeal for Truth and Religion animates. you to expese- 
the ignorance of foolish men.” Mr. Hurd to- Dr. Warburton, 
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. An unpublished Criticism on this performance 
was written by Mr. Bowyer, with an intention of . 
preserving it in the pages of Mr. Urban, which shall 
be given below *. ; 


Principles, the third and fourth on his Talents. The two first, 
which will make about twelve sheets octavo, “I propose publish- 
ing alone as soon as printed, which will be in three weeks or a 
month. {tell it you m confidence, I am apprehensive of dis- 
pleasing some by it whom I most honour, and at a critical time. 
So that, I solemniy assure you, nothing but the sense of indis~ 
pensable duty as a Christian and a Clergyman could have in- 
duced me to run the hazard of doing myself so much injury. 
But, jacta fuit alea. All other considerations are now past ‘with 
me. And let Providence take its course, without any solicitude 
on my part. I keep the thing a seeret. But I suppose, amongst 
the perpetual guesses at an anonymous author, my name will 
come into the list. You know so much of my love for first parts, 
that: perhaps you will think the two last letters won't appear,’ or 
that I wait to try how the first will fare. No such matter. I 
go-on with the two last, and they will be published about ‘six 
weeks after.” Dr. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, Sept.7.—‘ Ere this 
you will see the two first letters, of the View published. THé 
truth is, I grew a little tired of such a writrr. You will sée 
there is a continued apology for the Clergy: yet they will neither 
love me the more, nor forgive me the sooner, for all I can say 
in their behalf. This I have experienced in a former apology 
for them. I won’t tell you where, but leave you to guess, as a 
nishment for the mortification you gave me for never mention- 
ing once to me a Discourse that [ most value myself upon. Be~ 
fore Bolingbroke’s Works were published, I but guessed con~ 
eerning his system of the moral attributes from what he dropped 
im one of his published things. For though the first and second 
Essay had been shewn me by Mr. Pope, and afterwatds by Mr. 
Yorke, as neither of them put them into my hands, I had no 
curiosity of reading more of them in their’s than particular pas- 
sages of another kind which they shewed me: yet 1 guessed 
weil, as you will see by the use | make of three quotations from 
the Sermon on God’s moral Government.” Sept, 30. : 
* <« When persons of elevated stations vouchsafe to become: 
writers, they must be content to submit themselves to the judg- 
ment af the publick. Every reader is their peer, to condemn or 
acquit them, But it has been the happiness of the late Lord Bo~ 
lingbroke to be tried by a person of eminence; who, though by. 
his function exempt from sitting on him in a cause of blood, yet 
is, on that account, best entitled te pass judgment on him in a 
eause of divinity. He has done it in so clear, convineing, and 
candid a manner, that I will venture to lay before you, Mr, 
Urban, and the world, some extracts from Lord Bolingbroke's 
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A neat edition of “Anacréon,” in 12mo, with 
notes which Mr. Bowyer himself collected. 


of Clogher’s sentence. Letter V. p. 189, first edition, Lord Bo~ 
_lingbroke, out of pure zcal for Christianity, raises scruples 
against it; and at the same time declares it as his opinion, 
Letter V. p.204, that ‘Christianity has been on the decay ever 
since the Resurrection of Letters,” P.185. A new way, one” 
would think, of expressing his zeal for it. But how does he 
prove that Christianity has been on-ihe decay ever since the Re- 
surrection of Letters? Why by artfully substituting in his proof, 
Popery instead of Christianity. ‘Tie demolition,’ says he, «of 
the Papal Throne was not attempted with success, till the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century.’ Bishop of Clogher's Viniication; 
: 2-6, — Letter i, p.6, he declares ‘a thorough contempt for 
the whole business of the learned Jives of Bochart, Petavius, and 
Usher.. Because [forsooth] they made use of such materials ag 
they had; which, it seems, are few, and there is a moral ‘impos 
sibility they should ever have more.’ Thus he recommenda ax 
enquiry into antient history, and then declares a contempt‘of 
those who have already pursued such coany: Vind. p. 7. —« 
Now then let us sce what wonders will be discovered under sucly 
aguide! He begins (Letter i, p.8), ‘The dynasties of Manetho 
are broken to pieces by Eusebius, and such fragments of them 
as suited his design are stuck into his works. We have,. wei 
now, no more of them.” But, (1) others know that there are’ 
more than what occur in Eusebius; and, (2) that Eusebius prow 
bably never saw Manetho.. Vindic. p. 9. Letter i. p. 10,. the: 
Chronicon, which we owe to Syncellus, he calls the Codex Alex-' 
andrinus, a title which the learned had appropriated to a‘MS; of. 
the Old and New Testament. ‘fis Chronicon has been purtly: 
followed, and partly ejected, by Sir John Masham; a liberty: 
which, Lord Bolingbroke thinks not allowable, who admits or 
reprobates by wholesale. 'Lid.—The story of the beasts running: 
to that part of the Circus where their native soil was: laid, and 
the fable of the letters between Abgaras and Jesus Christ,-are’ 
twice cited by Lord Bolingbroke {Letter ii. p.31; and Reflections 
on. Exile, p.240} as from Josephus, isstead of Eusebius.. This, 
with-others of ihe like sort, are pardonable errors, no doubt, 
but it is to be observed, that Lord Bolingbroke’s four first Lets 
ters were printed in his }'fe-time, and distributed to his learned 
friends for their correction, though he still professes to: cite. 
by memory, to. give them the air of a slight cursory perform- 
ance. . Vindic. p. 12, 13.—i would farther observe, in:an-extem-. 
porary Speech before the House of. Lords, those expletives,. If 
Lvemember right, If I am not mistaken, &c. may have their 
grace, because they express an unwillingness in the speaker to 
deceive the audience ; but in writing, wiiere books can be come 
at, and:every particular ascertained, that seeming. diffidence. is 
no longer a beauty, but a mark of self-complacency, and an air. 
o£. being superior to ihe reader. 1 mention this the rather, bes. 
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Poll for the County of Hertford,” 8vo. 


cause I see this flower of speech coming into Sermons’ preached 
before one of the Honourable Houses —Letter iii. p. 62, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke teils us, from Pliny, that Beresus pretended to give a 
History of 480 years before his time; whereas Berosus wrote 2 
History of above 1700 years, What then is the case? Why Pliny 
says, Berusus informs us, that the Babylonians were in possession 
of astronomical observations above 480 years. And what is this 
to his pretending to give a history of that period? Vind. p.l4.— 
But Lord Bolingbroke, to lessen the value of an anticrit history 
which contained 480 years, says, ‘ If it was so,, these years were 
probably years of Nabona: Arch enough! He took years of 
Nabonassar to be shorter years than common; and kuew not 
that the Babylonians introduced an wra from the commencement 
of that King’s reign, about seven years later than the building 
of Rome; but in which the years were of the same length with 
other years. Vindic. p.15.—Letter iii. p. 82, Berosus and Mane- 
tho are put on a footing by Lord Bolingbroke, and represented 
as equally admitted, altered, and contradicted by Josephus, Jul. 
Africanus, and Eusebius; whereas Berosus is appealed to with 
the greatest regard by Josephus, and literally copied by Euse- 
bius. Vindic. p.16.— He next draws a-most convincing argu-~ 
ment against the authority of the Old Testament, because a great: 
King thought it worth while to get it translated, and wonders 
haye been since related concerning that Translation. Vindie, p.17. 
—Letter iii. p.89, he poaches in Suidas for game against a book. 
which is somewhat more than licensed, but starts an old woman for 
Moses. Vindics p.19.—Letter iii. p. 107, he represents it as ridi- 
culous ‘ that the sons of God are said to lie with the daughters of 
men, and beget giants.’ But he knew enough of the world, if 
not of the Hebrew idiom, to guess, that the sons of Giod might 
be the men of power; who, forcibly taking away the daughters 
of the podrer sort, begat illegitimate children. ‘These being 
frequently men of strength, are called giants. Any thing high 
or great, it is well known, is said to belong to God. Thus 
Rachel's disputes with Leah are termed ‘the wrestlings of God,’ 
Gen. xxx. 8. Vindic. p. 37.—If I mistake not, Selden says os sa- 
crum is called so to this day, from the largeness of it.—But the 
most masterly objection is Letter iii. p.109, against Gen. ix. 22, 
where, though Ham alone offended, Canaan alone is cursed. 
An objection founded on an error in the MS. to which all MSS. 
are subject; viz. an omission of two or’ three words in the latter 
sentence, which are expressly inserted in the former. Verse 22 
runs, ‘And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his 
father.’ Accordingly, verse 25 should run, ‘ cursed be [Ham the 
father of] Canaan; and verse 26, ‘And [Ham ithe father of} 
Canaan shall be his servant.’ Allow but this error corrected by 
the very text, as we see, and all the objection vanisheth. Not 
50, says Lord Bolingbroke, for the curse fell on the posterity of 
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Another edition of “Demosthénis Selects Ora- 
tiones,” by Baron Mounteney, Svo. 


expulsion of the Canaaniites. ‘True, in that particular case it did; 
but as the curse was. general on the posterity of Ham, ‘as we 
may now be allowed to say, we must not look for the accomplish-~ 
ment of if in Canaan alone. Where then shall we find it? Now 
History will inform us, that Egypt, or the Land of Ham, was 
made tfibutary to the offspring of Shem in the person of Cam-~ 
byses and his successors; who reduced Egypt, as well as Canaan, 
to the Persian yoke; under which it continued till the reign of 
Darius Nothus ; when the Egyptians recovered their liberty, till 
they were again reduced by Ochus king of Persia; from which: 
time they remained in subjection to that empire, till Darius, 
Codomaunus ‘was defeated by Alexander the Great. Thus tha: 
posterity of Ham were first in subjection to the Persians, who 
were of the line of Shem; and were again subdued by the Greeks; 
who were the descendants of Japhet. The reason why the name 
of Canaan. alone, of all the children of Ham, was particularly 
mentioned by Moses as included in the curse, was because the - 
Israelites, the offspring of Shem, were then goiug to fulfill that - 
part.of the curse, and to take possession of the land of Canaayi"’ 
for.the first time. Vindic. 39—42,—Letter iii. 114, 115, to shew’ 
what ‘little knowledge in the history of mankind is to be learn - 
from. the Sacred Writings, Lord Bolingbroke observes,. ‘that 
“ Though the Assyrians wero neighbours of the Jews, yet: we ~ 
hear nothing of that kingdom till just before Prophane History’ ’ 
makes that kingdom to end. Then we hear of Salmanasar, 
who took Samaria in the 12th year of the wva of Nabotiassar ; 
that is, 12 years after the Assyrian Empire was no more.” ’ 
Now, (1) the affairs of Assyria and of Egypt are taken notice ‘of 
no farther in the Sacred Writings than as they-had relation’. to 
the [sraclites; sometimes as enemies, raised up by God“for their” 
punishment; sometimes as frienls, for their protection, (2) Lord 
Bolingbroke takes it for granted that the kingdonr of Assyria ‘wag « 
at end when Nabonassar began to reign in Babylon; which 4¢:’ 
just the same as to say, there was an end of the kingdom of Spain 
when the kiagdom of Portagal was separated from it; for ‘the * 
Kings of Aseyria were Kings of Babylon, 2s well as Niniveh'-and: 
the rest of Assyria, Nabonassar arose, and sepurated-- the 
kingdom of Babylon from that of As and then the King’ of ‘ 
Assyria still lived ai Niniveh, but tly King of Babylon at Baby- 
log.” Where then is the absurdity in 8 Kings, xviii, 9, when ‘i€* 
said; ‘In the fourth of Hezekiah, King of Judah, halimaneser,’ 
King ef: Assyria, came up:against Samaria, and ‘besieged ‘it, 
thoagh: this event hay din the 12th of Nabonassar’s reien at 
Babylon? ‘Phis may scrve for a specimen of Lord Bolingbroke's 
accuracy shall I say, or Jearning? The Bishop's positive proofs ~" 
for the authenticity of the Old and New Testaments I may possi- 
blyday. before you-on another eceasion, . I am, yours, &e. JQ"? 


Vor. IL : T Dr. 
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Dr. Gally’s * « Dissertation on pronouncing the 
Greek Language,” 8vo. eae 
«The principal Charters which have been granted 
to the Corporation of Ipswich in Suffolk translated,” 
Bvo. 
« Barbarossa, aPragedy,” by Mr. Brown {, 8yo. 


* Dy. Henry Galle, born at Beckenham, in Kent, int August 
4696, was admitted pensioncr of Ben’et college, under the tui- 
tion of Mr. Fawcett, May 8, 1714; and became scholar of the 
house in July following. He took the degree of M. A. in 1721; 
and was upon the King’s List for that of D.D. (to which he was 
admitted April 25, 1728) when his Majesty honoured the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge with his presence. In the year 1721 he was” 
chosen lecturer of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and instituted ‘the 
same year to the rectory of Wavenden, or Wanden, in Buel ing 
hamshire. The Lord Chancellor King appointed him his d 
meatie chaplain in 1725, preferred him to a prebend it the 
church of Gloucester in 1728, and’ to another in that of Nor- 
wich about three years after. He presented him likewise to the 
yectory of Ashney, alias Ashton, in Northamptonshire, in 1730; 
and to that of St. Giles in the-Fields, in 1732; his’ Majest! 
made him also one of his chaplains in ordinary, in October 2735." 
Dr. Gally died August 7, 1769. He was the author of, 1. Two 
Sermons on the Misery of Man, preached at St, Paul's, Covent 
Garden, 1723,” 8vo.—2. ‘The Moral Characters of Theophras- 
tus, translated from the Greek, with Notes, and a Critical Essay 
on Characteristic Writing, 1725,” 8vo.—3. ‘ The Reasoriable- 
ness of Church and Colleye Fines asserted, arfd the Rights which 
Churches and Colleges have in their Estates defended,, 1731,” 
Svo. ‘This was an. answer to a pamphlet called“ An Enguiry. 
into the Customary Estates and Tenants of those who hold Lands 
of Church and other Foundations by the Tenure of three Lives 
and twenty-one Years, by Evcrard Fleetwood, esq.” Svo, [Be- 
sides the answer to this panrphlet by Dr. Gally, there were two 
others, by Dr. Roger Long and Dr. William Derham.J—4. “ Ser- 
mon before the House of Commons upon the Accession, June 11, 
1739," 4to.— 5. “ Some Considerations upon Clandestine Mar- 
riages, 1750,” Svo. This was muchenlarged in a second edi- © 
tion the year following. —6. The pamphlet on Greek Accents, 
taken notice of above. ‘ 

+ By Mr. Canning, minister of St. Laurence; who had pub- 
Jished in 1747, “An Account of the’Gifts aud Legacies that had 
been given and bequeathed to chaitable Uses in the Town of 
Ipswich, with some account of the present State and Manage~ 
ment, and some Proposals for the future Regulation of them,” 
gvo, In 1755 Mr. Bowyer printed for him “An Address to the - 
Freemen of Lpswich,” balf a sheet, folio. 

+ Of whom see before, pp. G11—215. 228, 229; 230. — In the 
« Bioeraphia Britannica,” it is said that this tragedy was -pro- 
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Dr. Armstrpng’s * « Art of preserving Health, a 
didactic Poém,” 8vo. * 


1755. 


This year Mr. Bowyer sent a literary present (I 
know not of what value) to the Cathedral Library 
at Chichester +. 

The principal books printed by him this year were, 

“The History and Antiquities of the Town, 
Hundred, and Deanry of Buckingham, by Browne 
Willis t, esq. LL. D:” ato. 

“The fourth (and last) Volume of Mr. Carte’s 
“General History of England.” 

“A Letter to a Friend in Italy; and Verses occa- 
sioned on reading Montfaucon,” [by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Clarke §], 4to. 

-Three Volumes of Mr. Whiston's Translation of. 
Josephus, 8vo. 

“Oeconomia Natur in Morbis acutis et chronicis 
Glaiidularum. Auctore R. Russell, M.D. F.R.S."8yo. 

An English Translation of Dr. Russell’s “ Oecoe 
nomy,” 8vo. : 


duced. on thé stage in the beginning of 1755. It was acted’ 
Dee}17, 1754, and published the same month. It first intro- 
duced its author to the acquaintance and friendship of Mr. Gar- 
rick, Who wrote both the prologue and epilogue to it, and spoke 
himself the sae in the cter of a country boy, With 
the followi: ve in the epilogue, 
he yor devil eat, allow him that, &." 

nuch disgusted, as it represented him in the 

t person. Vanit was undoubtedly one of 

the most mineut features th the character of Dr. Brown. 

* Of wom, unk bs i758. 

+ “In your gencrens stica, T hear that you are inclined 
to think of librar Poverty is importunate. | ask every 
body tnat T dece:itly.can, add should be proad of your name 
among our heaefuciies. But come and sce it; and then you 
will say, that so fine a ryar will excuse this liberty.” Mr. Clarke 
to Mr. yer, Aug. 15, 1755. 

¢ Of whom, sée the “ Essays and Illustrations,” vol, VI. No. FV, 

& Of whom, see vol. IV. po. 382. 
















light of an in 
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« A Second Dissertation against pronouncing the 
Greek Language according to Accents ; in Answer 
to Mr. Foster's Essay *.” 

« Poerhaave’s Aphorisms,” 8vo. 

Dr. Maty’s “ Authentic Memoirs of the Life { of 
Richard Mead ¢, M.D.” 8yo. 

“ Museum Meadianum, sive Catalogus Nummo- 
rum, yeteris evi Monumentorum, ac Gemmarum, 
cum -aliis quibusdam Artis recentioris et‘ Nature 
operibus, quiz vir clarissimus Ricardus Mead, M.D. 
nuper defunctus comparaverat,” 8yvo. 

*& Musci Meadiani pars altera, &c.” 8vo. 

“An Essay towards a new English Version of the 
Book of Job, from the original Hebrew, with some 
Account of lis Life, by Thomas Heath §, Esq. of 
Exeter,” 4to. 


* This was, “An Ess 





y on the different Nature of Accent and 
Quantity, with theirU and Application in the English, Latin, and 
Greck Languages: containing Remarks on the Metre of the Eng- 
lish; on the Origin and AZolism of the Roman; on the general 
History of the Greek, with an account of its antieat Tones, and 
a Detence of the present Accentual Marks, against the Objections 
of Isaac Vossius, Henninius, Sarpeconius, Dr. Gally,. and others. 
To which is subjoimed the Greck Elegiac Poem of M. Musurus, 
addressed to Leo X. with a Latin Version and Notes. The Se- 
cond Edition, corrected and much enlarged, containing some 
Additions from the Papers of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Markland ; 
also, a Reply to Dr. Gally’s Second Dissertation, im Answer to 
the First Edition of this Essay. By J. Foster, M.A. late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Eton. Cal. Junii, 1763," Byo. 

+ Another, but fas less interesting, Life of Dr. Mead, by Si 
Tanfield Leman, bart. M.D. appeared in 1749, Svo. 

+ See the “ Essays and Illustrations,” vol. VE. No. V. 

§ This gentleman was an alderman of Excter, and father of 
John Heath, esq. one of the judzes of the Common Pleas. -His 
brother Benjamin was a lawyer of caninence, and tewn-clerk of 
Exeter. Benjamin was likewise an author, and wrote, 1. ‘An 
Essay towards a demonstrative Proof of the Divine Existence, 
Unity, and Attributes ; to which is premised, a short Defence of 
the Argument commonly called @ Priori, 1740.” This pamph- 
let was dedicated to Dr. Oliver of Bath, and ia to be ranked 
amongst the ablest defences of Dr. Clark's, or rather Mr. Howgs, 
hypothesis; for Dr. Clarke appears to have taken it from Howe's 
“Living Temple.” 2. «The Case of the County of Devon with 
respect to the Consequences of the new Excise Duty on Cyder 








oe 
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“ Six Dissertations on different Subjects, by John 
Jortin, D. D.” 8vo. ‘ 

“ Remarks on Sir Charles Grandison,” by Dr. 
Free (80 copies only printed). 

“ Remarks on the same Book, by Mr. Plumer,” 
(26 only printed). 

A neat and correct Edition of the Works of 
Pindar, 12mo, (of which Mr. Bowyer was himself 
the Editor,) with a Latin Version from the Oxford 
Edition in folio of 1697. 

The following letter, on a subject of peculiar deli- 
cacy, will perhaps be thoaght worth preserving, 
though it does not appear to whom it was ad- 
dressed *. 


jointed at a General Meeting of that County to superintend the 
pplication for the Repeal of that Duty, 1763,” 4to, To this 
representation of the circumstances peculiar to Devonshire the 
repeal of the act is greatly to be ascribed. ‘The piece indeed was 


ceonsidered as so well-timed a service to the publick, that Mr, 


Heath received some honourable notice on account of it at a 
general meeting of the county. 3. ‘ Note sive Lectiones ad 
Tragicorum Grecorum veterum, Aschyli, &e. 1752,” 4to. A 
work which places the author's learning and critical skill in a 
very conspicuous light. A principal object of this publication 
was, to restore the metre of the Grecian Tragic Poets, It is 
much to be regretted that the distaste for antient learning, which 
for some years past hath prevailed in this country, should have 
left it for Foreigners to appreciate this work according to its 
intrinsic-value. “Phe same solidity of judgment apparent in the 
preceding, di guished the Author's last production: 4. “A 
Revisal of Shakespear's Text, wherein the Alterations intro- 
duced into it by the more modern Editors and Critics are parti- 
cularly considered, 1765,” Svo. It appears from the list of 
Oxford graduates, that Mr. Benjamin Heath was created Doctor 
of Civil Law by diploma, March 31, 1762. 

* | preserve this article as it originally stood, with the more 
pleasure, as the inystery is satisfactorily explained, to the great 
credit of all the parties, in the following Letter from Dr. War- 
burton to Mr. Hurd, Sept. 24, 1755. “A very disagreeable 
affair has brought me to town a month before my usual time. 
Mr. Knapton, whom every body, and I particularly, thought the 
richest bookseller in town, has failed. His debts are 20,0001. 
and his stock is valued at 30,000/.; but this value is subject to 
many abating contingencies, and you never at first hear the 
whole debt. It is hoped there will be enough to pay every one: 


St eae ees 
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. "Sept. 20, 1755. 
J was last night informed that it was reported 
J had advised taking out a statute against you. As 
no one, J am persuaded, hath a deeper sense of ob- 
ligations to you, or feels more for your present 
troubles, I was shocked at this charge of ingratitude 
and inhumanity. I knew, with the rest of the 
world, that your good-nature only had brought you 
into your present difficulties, and that your afflic- 
tion under thein arose more from the inconveniencies 
you brought on others than on yourself. Tt must 
add not a little to your disquiet, to think you have 
a monster among your eredi:ors: but 1 owe it both 
to you and them to testify that you can have but 
one: for I never heard avy of them propose takin, 
a step which might ill suit your inclinations; or, 
what was more tender, your cr-dit. Tf a statute 
was ever mentioned. it was fearcd onlv from the 
intricacy of your affairs, «not suggesicd from the 
malevolence of any heart. I say this, ic clear others, 
not myself; for it is too much fur me to think that 
heald live, and be carried to 





such an imputation st 
your ear. My heart, Sir, will ever wish you hap- 


owes me a great sum. J am his princinal creditor; and’es such 
T have had it in my power, at a meetin: of his «reditors, to dis- 
pose them favourably to him, and to get him treate:t with preat 
humanity and compassion. J have brought them to agree una- 
nimonsly to take a resignation of his effects, to be wanaged by 
trustees; end in the mean time, til} the effects con he dis- 
posed of to the best advantage, which will be some years in 
doing, to allow him a very handsome subsistence ; for think him 
an honest man (though he has done extreme iil by me), and. as 
such, love hin. He falls with the pity and compzssion of every 
body. His fault was extreme indolence.—I was never more sa~ 
tisfied in any action of my life than in my s 2 08 Mr. Kiiap- 
ton cn this occasion, and the preventing (which J hope I have 
done) his being torn in pieces. Yet you nvust not be surprised, 
Jam sure } should not, if you hear (so .:reat is the world’s love 
of trath and of me) that my severity fo him G*voyed his tredit, 
and would have pushed him to extremity. 1» ure YOU YOu 
have heard many things of me fullas tue; 0 hich, though at 
present apocryphal, may, by my never contradicting them, in 

sitar atan Ns: ates, Sse SPORE REE HS, on pee ee EN 2 
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piness; but for fear it should fall under any mis- 
construction of it after so bad a representation of it, 
I must beg you will give me leaye to renounce the 
office of beimg one of your trustees, in which it will’ 
be impossible for me after this to act with freedom, 
though I intend ever so uprightly. I know not 
whether another trustee must be chosen in my 
place; but, if there must, whatever additional ex- 
ence that may occasion, I will thankfully defray. 
I would further bee, that uo enquiry may be made 
who propagated the story of me; for as 1 suspect 
ho one person, so I would continue to harbour yo 
ill thoughts of any particular; and I will rest’ satis- 
fied in the persuasion you will ever retain your good 
ones, of, Sir, : 
Your sincere friend and most humble servant, W. B. 
I would have waited on you with the inclosed 
renuneiation, but that I am hastening into the 
country.” i 


1756. 


This year produced from Mr. Bowyer’s press two 
valuable tracts in the Antiquarian lne, by Philip 
Carteret Webb *, esq. which proved a prelude to 


_ * This distinguished Antiquary, born in 1700, was regular] 
bred to the profession of the law: and was admitted an attor- 
ney, before Mr. Justice Price, June 20, 1724: he lived then in” 
the Old Jewry; afterwards removed to Budge Row; ‘and thence 
to Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. He was peeuliarly 
jearned in the records of this kingdom, and particularly able as 
a parliamentary and constitutional lawyer. In 1747, he pub- 
lished “ Qbservations on ‘the Course of Proceedings in the Admi- 
ralty Courts,” 8vyo. In 1751, he assisted materially in obtaining 
the charter of incorporation for the Socicty of Antiquaries, ‘re- 
mitting in’ that business the customary fees which were due to 
him as a solicitor; and on many other occasions proved himself 
a very useful member of that learned body, Purchasing a house 
and estate at Busbridge, Surrey, where he resided in the summer, 
it gave him an influence in the borough of Haslemere, for 
which he was chosen member in 1754, and again in 1761. He 
became, under the patronage of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
gecretary of bankrunts in the Court of Chancery. and was an. 


~ 
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the publication of the “ Archzologia.” They were 
both read at the public meetings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and were printed by their order, 


July, 1758, he obtained a silver medal from the Society of Arts 
for having planted a Jarge quantity of acorns for timber. In 
1760, he had the bonour of presenting the famous Heraclean 
table to the Kinz of Spain, by the hands of the Neapolitan Mi- 
ister, from who he received in return (in Noveniber that 
year) a diamond ring, worth 3001 In April 1763, the period 
of Mr. Wilkes’s beisg apprehended for writing ‘The North Bri- 
ton,” No. 45, Mr. Webb became officially a principel actor in 
that memorable prosecution, but did not altogether approve of 
the severity with which it was carried on; and printed, on that 
accasion, “ A Collection of Records about General Warrants ;” 
and also © Observations upon discharging Mr, Wilkes from the 
Tower.” [3 ‘ebb particwarly supported the issuing of the 
gensral warrant by the Seerctaries of State, instead of a gpecial 
one; for which the opinien of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
Teportecd there was suiient ground; and which was. reconi- 
mended by the Right Hon. Edward Weston, then under secre- 
tary of state, tu she Karl of Halifax. (47S Note by Dr, Charles 
Weston }\—He held the office of solicitor to the Treasury till 
June 1795, ant continued s-cretiry of bankrupts till Lord Nor- 
thington’ quitted the Sea. 3. 176% He died at Busbridge, 
June 22,1770, aged 70; ) his library (including that of John 
Godfrey, esq. ch he bad purchased entire) was sold, with his 
MSS. on vellum, Feb. 25, sad che sixteca foilowing days, 1771. 
A little before his death ne sold to the House of Peers thirty 
MS vohumes of the Rolls of Partiacen:. His MSS. on paper were 
sold, by his widow and e to the Earl of Shelburne ; 
since bought by Parliam she “ritish Museum, ‘The 
coins and medals were soid by auctivi: the seme year, three 
days sale; in which were all the cots apd medals foond in his 
collection at the time of his deccase, but he had disposed of the 
most valuable part to different persons. ‘(he series of Jarge brass 
had been picked by a nobleman. The noble es of Roman 
gold (among which were Pompey, Lepidus, &c.) and the col+ 
Jeetion of Greek kings and towns had been sold to Mr. Duane, 
and afterwards formed part of the ‘valuable museum collected 
by the late Dr. Hunter. The antient marble busts, bronzes, 
Roman earthen-ware, gems, s » &c. (of which there were 96 
lots) were sold in the above year. On ihe death of Mrs. Webb, 
the remainder of the curiosities was sold by Mr. Langeterd.—Mr, 
Webh’s publications were, 1. “A Letter to the Rev. hy, Williams 
Warburton, M. A. occasioned by some Passages in Book, in- 
tituled, ‘The Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated’ By a 
Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, 1742,” 8vo, 2. “Remarks on the 
Pretender’s Declaration and Commission, 17-45,” 8vo. 3. * Re- 
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. ©A short Account of some Particulars concern- 
ae “Domesday Book, with a View to promote its 
being published,” 4to. 


first Declaration, 1745,” Svo. Of these “‘ Remarks” a second 
edition was published the same year. 4. “ Excerpta ex Instrie 
micntis publicis de Judiis,” consisting of seven pages small 4to, 
5. * Short; but true, State of Facts relative to the Jew-Bill, sub- 
- mitted to the Consideration of the Publick,” three pages small 
dto, 6. “ Five Plates of Records relating to the Jews, engraven 
at the Expence of Philip Carteret Webb, 7. «© The Ques- 
tion whether a Jew born within the British Dominions 4 was, 
before the making the late Act of Parliament, a Person capable 
by Law to purchase and hold Lands to him and his Heirs, 
fairly stated and considered. (To which is annexed an Appendix, 
containing Copics of Puplic Records relating to the Jews, and 
to the Plates of Records.) By a Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn, 
1753p" 4to. Printed for Roberts, price 2s. Gd. A Reply” to 
this, in the same size, and at the same price, written, as it is 
supposed, by Mr. Grove, author of tt Life of ae Wolsey, 
was printed’ for Robinson, Woodyer, and Swan. 8. “ A short 
Account of some Particulars concerning Domes¢day-Book, with 
a View to promote its being 5 published, Vv 56,” 4to. 9, “Ashort 
Account of Danegeld, with some farther Particulars relating t6 
William the Conqueror’s Survey, 1758," dto. 10. “A State of 
Facts, in Defence of his Majesty's Right to certain Fee-Farm 
Rents in the County of Norfolk, 1758," 4to. 11. ‘* An Account 
of a Copper Table, containing two Inscriptions in the Greek 
and Latin Tongues, discovered in the year 1732, near Heraclea, 
in the Bay of Tarentum, in Magna Grecia. By Philip Carteret 
Webb, Esq. React at a Meeting of the Socicty of Antiquarie’, 
the 13th of December, 1759, and ordered to be printed 1760," 
Ato. 12. “Some Observations on: the Jate Determination for 
discharging: Mr. Wilkes from his Commitment to the Tower of 
London, for being the Author and Publisher of a seditious Libel 
called “The North Briton, No. 45. By a Member of the House 
of Commons, 1763, 4to.” He also printed a quarto pamphlet 
(supposed to have been collated by Fred Lontague, esq.) 
containing a number of General War 
of the Revolation; and some other poiit ix, particularly 
at the time of the Rebellion in 17.45; at the close of which his 
abilities, as solicitor on the t a Scotland, proved of eminent 
service to the publick—Mr. Webb was twice marvied : and by 
his first lady (who died in March 1%) 3756) left one son of 
his own name, admitted of Bene’t college, Cambridee, 1755, 
under the private tuition of the Rev. John Hodgson; removed 
to the Temple, 1757; married to s Smith, of Milfor d. Surrey, 
1763, by whom he had a son, born in 1764, and a dau; -shter, 
ginee dead. His second wife was Rhoda, daughter of John 
utes wen. ntl. Rewlinetin 1n Chechives her Bitnada cna. nk. eh. 
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z. “A short Account of een ne with same 
further Particulars relating to William the Con- 
queror’s Survey,” 4to. : 


daughters and coheirs of Sir John Huborn, bart. of Warwick- 
shire; but by her he had no issue. 

John Godfrey, esq. (p. 280) was the son of Benjamin Godfrey, 
esq. of Norton Court, near Feversham, in Kent, whom he suc- 
ceeded in that estate. He was very curpulent, through indolence 
er inactivity, and a great epicure, which shortened his life. My, 
Godfrey (who was related to Sir Edmondbury) was a person of 
learning, and had a good collection of antiquities; and also of 
evins and medals, which,. after his death, were sold by auction. 
His library (containing about 1200 valuable volumes) was bought 
for 1001. by T. Osborne, who sold the whole again to Mr, Webb 
before it was unpacked, Mr. Godfrey contributed the plate of 
Roman antiquities in p.248 of Dr. Harris's History of Kent, and 
was a good friend and benefactor to Dr. Harris, who used to spunge 
upon him; and, though a prebendary of Rochester, with 
preferments, died insolvent, at Norten Court, and was buried in 
the parish church, at Mrs. Godfrey's expence, After Mr. Godfrey's 
death (about 1741) his widow retired to her native county (Staf+ 
fordshire, it is supposed) and carried with her the valuable MSS, 
which Dr. Harris had collected for the second volume of his 
History of Kent, which he never published. ‘The late Dr. Thorpe 
and other gentlemen made what enquiries they could how she 
disposed of them, or what became of them after her death, but . 
eould never get the least intelligence. Mrs: Anne Godfrey (who 
died about 1746, and was buried with her husband at Norton) 
was a vain talkative woman, and would often, when her husbahd 
was ehatting with a friend on antiquarian matters, interrupt 
him on the subject, and expose her ignorance. Her maidey 
name was Gough; her father was an exchange-broker in Lon- 
don; her brothcr, who was bound apprentice to an apothecary, 
but did not serve out his time, married, shortly after, Catharine, 
daughter of George Mason, esq. and great grand-daughter of John 
Oneby, esq. (whose epitaph see in Gent. Mag. 1777, p. 316.) 
This lady had a handsome fortune, which young Gough lest in 
the South Sea bubble, and was afterwards in some degree de- 
pendent on Mr. Godfrey, after whose death Mrs. Godfrey imnpo-~ 
verished herself in the assistance of her brether, so as to be 
unable to pay her own debi Mr. Gough dicd at Camberwell, 
about 1755; and his widow in May 1771. On the death of the 
Jatter, her effects were L by auction; and the Mditur of this 
work purchased the original portraits of Mr. and Mis. Godfrey ; 
a curious old pian of Norton Court (mentioned ia British Topo- 
erapby, vol. I. p.497*, and which he presented to Sir Joseph 
Banks); two miniature paintings of persons unknown; and 
some other curtesitics. Norton Court was afterwares partly 
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«Br. Patrick Brown's. “ Natural: History‘ of Ja~ 
miaita,”” folio. ae cop I 
« A Series of Dissertations on some elegant and 
very valuable Anglo-Saxon Remains (see p. 256). 
By Samuel Pegge *, A.M.” 4to.  ~ ae 
Dr. Kennedy’s + “ Further Observations on Ca~ 
rausius, Emperor of Britain, and Oviuna, supposed 
by some to be a real Person. With Answers. to 
those trifling Objections made to the former Dis- 
course. ‘Together with some new ‘Thoughts con- 
cerning his Successor, Allectus, Emperor also of 
Britain; and particularly on’ ‘that Gold Coin of 
Allectus, sent to France from the’ same Hand. 
Tilustrated with twelve extraordinary Coins of Ca- 
raysitis, not hitherto published },” 4to.. : ; 
The Rev. Joha Wesley's Translation of, and 
Notes on, the New Testament, 4to. - 
« Free and Candid Examination of the Bishop of 
London's Sermons, whereia the commonly received 
System concerning the. Jewish and Christian Diss. 
pensations is particularly considered 4; by the Rev. 
John Towne ||,” 8vo. ‘ 


* See the “ Essays and Ulustrations,”. vol. VEL Nolv. 

+ See some account of Dr. Kennedy under the article of 
George North, in vol. V. p, 496. 

+ ‘This was soon followed by a plate, neatly engraved by 
Perry, intiuied, “ Numismata selectiorn Aliceti et Carausiad 
Britannie. imperatorum, t Museo Kennediauo,” and a single 

_ leaf of “ Explanatory Noles on the Plate of Allectus, Einperor 














o! Britain, with those of Carausins ;" and soon rds by 
«A Letter to the Rey. Dr. ikeley, on the first Part of his 
Medallic History of Carausius, Emperor of Bri his ill- 


grounded Opinions and most extraordinary Assertions therein 
contaned ;” 4to; price 6d. . 

§ The design of this piece is to shew that the common system 
which makes redemption and a future state a popular doctrine 
among; the antient Jews, abounds with absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies. ‘Che Author warmly espouses Dr. Warburton’s scheme 
upon the subject, and his principal view seems to be to get the 
question thorou hly examined, nud the Jewish law freed from 
the many perplexities in which those who plead for the received 
system have involved it. 

) John Towne. of Clare hall, Cambridge. B.A. 1732; M.A. 
47386: vicar of Thorpe-Ernald, ‘Leicestershire, 17-40 ; arehdea. 
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« A short History of the Israelites; with an 
Account of their Manners, Customs, Laws, Polity, « 
and Religion; being an useful Introduction to the 
Reading of the Old Testament *. Translated from 
the French of Abbé Fleury, by Ellis Farneworth -, 
M.A.” 8vo. 

« Collateral Bee-boxes, or a new, easy, and ad- 
vantageous Method of managing Bees, in which 
Part of the Honey is taken away in an easy and. 
pleasant Manner, without destroying or much dis- 
turbing the Bees; early Swarms if desired are ‘en- 


con of Stowe, a prebendary of Lincoln, and rector of Little Paun- 
ton, co. Lincoln; where he died, March 15, 1791, and was buried. 
He was an eminent scholar, an afiectionate parent, a sincere 
friend, and an exemplary parish priest. From Bp. Hurd’s Life of 
Warburton I am able to subjoin the following elegant testimony 
to the respectability of Mr. Towne. _“ The private friendships of 
Bishop Warburton were with men of learning and genius, chiefly 
’ with Clergymen of the Established Church, and those the most 
considerable of his time. It would be invidious to give a list of 
these: I shall only mention, by way of specimen, the learned 
arehdeacons of Stowe and Winchester. ‘The former of these, 
Mr. Towne, was of his early acquaintance, when he lived in 
Lincolnshire, and much respected by him at his death. He was 
an ingenious and learned man, and so conversant in the Bishop's 
writings, that he used to say of him, ¢ he understuod them better 
than himself” He published some defences of the Divine Lega- 
tion, in which, with a glow of zeal for his friend, he shewed 
much logical precision and acutencss. The following is, T be- 
Yieve, an exact list of theni: 1. “ Critical Inquiry into the Pyrac- 
tice and Opinions of the antient Philosophers concerning the 
Soul, &c, London, 1748,” Svo.—®. ‘ Exposition af the Ortho- 
tox System of Civil Rights, and Church Power; addressed to 
Dr. Stebbing."-— 5. “Argument of the Divine Legation fairly 
stated. London, 1751.” — 4. “ Free and Candid Examination of 
Bishop fherlock’s Sermons, and Discourses on Prophecy. Lon- 
don, 1756."—5. “ Dissertation on the antient Mysteries. London, 
1766.—6. “Remarks on Dr. Lowth’s Letter to Bishop Warbur- ‘ 





i 














ton. London, 1766.” — Mr. Towne left three daughters ; and 
one son, who was bred to the profession of a painter, but died 
young. 


* © This little piece of the learned Abhé had been before trans- 
Jated by R. G. 1750, Sve.” When the preeeding line was added. 
by Mr. Gough to my former edition, I] had not the most distant 
jdea that R.G, meant hinself. See, however, the “ Essays and 
Dustrations” in vol. VI. No, VEE 
"4 Of whom, see under the year 1762. 


* souraged, 
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couraged, and late ‘ones prevented; by Steptien 
White *, M.A.-rector of Holton in Suffolk,” 8vo. 


* This gentleman, who was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, was founder of a charity-school at Holton in Suffolk, 
on which he expended a considerable sum of his own, besides 
what he collected by subscription from his friends. He pub- 
lished, for the benefit of this school, a sermon, under the title 
of “A Dissuasive from Stealing, 1747,” and 1769, 12mo; anda 
collection of “Psalms; set to Mugic by Mr. Riley,” 12mo, 1769. 
His Treatise on Bees was re-printed by My. Bowyer in 1758, 
and ‘again in 1764.— Mr. White had the singufar ficulty ‘of 
being a ruminant. He masticated a second time his supper 
at chapel the next morning. 1 kept my bees by his books; but 
I believe his scheme never made it’s fortune. See the Practical 
Bee-master by Join Keys. London; no date, but probably 
1780, Svo, where he taiks of inconveniencies, which I never 
found when I practised the methods, but his own was to be re- 
commended at the expence of others.” 1. F—A dispensation - 
passed in 1733, to enable Stephen White, M. A. (chaplain to the 
Earl of Morton) to hold Swaffham Bulbeck V. co. Cambridge, 
with Helton, co. Suffolk. —He died Oct. 24, 1755, aged 71. 

' He was conternporary withJebn White, B.D. fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and vicar of Ospringe, Kent, and of Nayland, 
Suffolk. Wemention this because these two writers have been some~ 
times mistaken for each other. ‘Phe publications of Mr. John White 
were; 1, ‘A Letter toa Gentleman of the Dissenting Persuasion, 
eoncerning the Lives of Churchimen and Dissenters, 1743,” 8v0 5 
2. “A Second Letter to a I ning Gentleman, 1745,” 8vo3 
which was the sare year followed by, 3. “A Third Letter,” 
These Letters were so w ecvived, that they were several times+ 
reprinted, in 1745, 1746, and 1747, and again (collected into 
one volume) in 1748. Mr. White also wuthor of, 4. A 
Sermon on the Fast, Dec. 18, 17 in 1746, 8vo; 
5, *°A Defence of the Letters tu a senting Gentleman, 1746,” 
8vo, re-printed in 1748 sud 1749; 6. “ A Second Defence, 
1748 and 1749," Svo; 7. “A Letter to My. Chandler, 1749,” 
8yo; 8. “A Discourse against the Dissenters, 1750," 12m0; 
9. “Appendix to the Controversy between the Rev. Mr. White 
and the Dissenting Gentleman, 1750,” Svo; 10, “The Protestant 
Dissenter guided tv the Church of England, 1750,” Svo; 11. An 
Answer to the Free and Candid Disqu 1751," 8va;. 
12. * The Protestant Englishman guarded 
Arguments of Romish Papisis z emis ” 8vo; and 
gome other controversial Treatises, in 175: 1755 ; 
and was buried at Nayland, as appears by the following epitaph: 
«« Here Hieth the body of 
the Rev. John White, B. D. minister 
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“e Athelstan * a tragedy, ‘by Dr. Brow n, 8yo. 

Mr. Palairet’s os Notes on the New PetenG 
and Specimen of a Dutch Concordance. 4 
_ Catalognes of the Libraries of Martin Folkes, esq. 
and Dr. Rawhnson. 

© Certificates and Recep: in » Latin and English, 

~ the superaunuated - Scholars of Merchant Tay- 
lors School,” drawn up Mr, Edward-Rowe Mores t. 

New Editions§ of Dr. Warburton’s “ View of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ;” and of the first two 
volume sof the “ Divine Legation,” 


* Mr.Garrick perforined a principal part in this play, and 
wrote the Epilogue. Dr. Brown did not give his name to the 
world, either with Barbarossa or Athelstan. 

+ Preacher in the Dutch chapel at St. James’s, and author of - 
several treasises on the Jearned languages. He published, at 
Leyden, in 1752, *« Observationes in sacros Novi Feederis libros ;” * 
and at London, in 1754, “ Elie Palairet, Ecclesice Gallic Tore 
macensis Pastoris, Specimen Thesauri Critici Lingue Groce ;° 
in quo speciales vocabulorum significationes indicantur, cliipses : 
supplentur, pleonasini evolvuntur, jot ex Scholiis antiquis illus-. - 
trantur, cum indicibus necessariis,” 4to. In 1756 he corrected 
for Mr: Bowyer the Ajax and Electra of Sophocles, for an edi- 
tion which will be noticed under 1758; and died Jan. 2, 1765, 

t Of this eecoitric genius, see vol. v. p. 389. 

§ Whilst these volumes were in the press, the learned Writer 
indulged his printer with the following characteristic notes : 

se July 12, 1755. Tam wonderfully obliged to Mr. . Bowyer’s 
care in his. reprinting the enclosed leaf, where his critical care 
in letting Rome pass for home lays me under great obiigations to 
ve been long: seusibie cf my great ob! ons of 

this kind -—However, let the fool, the Compositor, mend it, if he 
can, before publication, by once more reprinting it."—*“Dee. 31, 
4755. Mu. Bowxenr, I thought fit to give myself this trouble 
to tell you, that the Large-Paper Books of the small edition of 
the Fiew is most vilely printed; particularly the lines are awry 
and uneven (2: in proof sheets) from one end of the Book to the 
oher. Your humble Servant, W. W."—* Sir, If in ecorrect- 
ing the small edition of the View of Bolingbroke you had paid 
the least attention to the reasoning (which, by the way, would 
have done you no harm) you would not have suffered this absur- 
dity to pess you at p.230. And when they did so, that consider- 
ation which under an extraordinary Providence came strongly in 
” aid of the maral argument for another life, had no teadency under 
the common ona to open to them the prospects of futurity... Now 
does not a litte common sense shew you “that conmmon and extra- 
ordinary are got inio each other's place? If the subject had been 
some impor’ tant cxiticikin, about’ au ac or anet, | suppo-e you 
3 ~ would 
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1757. 

Under this year I find the following memoran- 
dum on the back of a note for 501, (lent Aprily8, 
1755): “Af I die before this note of hand is dis- 
charged, I order it to be released, and given up to 
my friend who signed it. Witness my hand, 
Feb. 3,757. W. Bowver.”—He had a consider. - 
able number of such notes for smaller sums, many 
of them in like manner released, and some of more: 
than 50 years date. 

The principal books of this year were, 

« Memoirs of the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Commander in Chief. 
of the Forces of Charles I. in that Kingdom during 
the Rebellion,” folio. : ; 

“ Travels or Observations relating to several Parts- 
-of Barbary and the Levant.. Mlustrated with Cuts. . 
The Second Edition, with great J mprovements. 
By Thomas Shaw*, D.U. F.R.S, Pegius Professor 
of Greek, and Principal of St. Edmund Hall, in the 
University of Oxford,” ato. , 


would have been more ‘attentive. In short, the leaf must be 
re-printed; and let the passage be yeformed thus: [4ad when 
they did so, that consideration, which under an ordinary Providence’ 
came strongly in aid of the moral argument for another life, had 
no tendency, under the extraordinary, to open fo thenr the prospect 
of futurity.} Your very bumble servant, W.W. PLP. Fed. 28, 
1756.” — “ [Ervata, in View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philusophy, 
ed. 1756.] P. 205, 1. — for, -ke beliees them too? read, did he 
believe them too? 248.1. 25. dele the second so. {W. B. thinks 
it should be the first so. Another particle in which ie shines,. 
besides an ac and et.”] P.273.1.7. for, one of which things, 
read, one or boti of which things. P.275. 1.20. for, on their, 
read, to their, P.3'24. 1.17. dele in. : 
“* This learned traveller, son of Mr. Gabriel Shaw, was born 
at Kendal in Westinoreland, about the year 1692. He receiv ed. 
his education at the grammar-school of that place; was admitted 
bachelor at Queen's college, Oxford, Oct. 5, 1711; where he took% 
the degree of B.A. July 5, 1716; M.A. Jan. 16,1719; went into 
holy orders, aud was appointed chaplain to the English fi ; 
at Algicrs, In this station he’ continued scveral years, and 
from thence took opportunities of travelling into several parts, - 
During his absence he was chosen fellow of his College. March 1s,: 
3727; and at his return, in 1733, took the degree of doctor in - 
: divinity, 
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*« Discourses and Essays, in Prose and Verse,’ 
by Edward Cobden, D. D. Archdeacon of London, 
and lately Chaplain to his Majesty King George II. 


-% 


: divinity, July 5, 1734; and in the same year was elected F.R.S, 


He published the first edition of his Travels at Oxford, in 1738 ; 
bestowed on the University some natural curiosities, and some 
antient coins and busts, which he had collected in his travels ; 

and three of which are engraved among the Marmora Oxcnien- 


‘sia, 1763, No. lxxiv. Ixxvi. Ixxviii. On the death of Dr. Felton, 


1740, he was nominated by his College Principal of St. Edmund 
hall, which he raised from a ruinous condition by his munifi- 
cence; and was presented at the same time to the vicarage of 
Bramley in Hants. He was also Regius Professor of Greck at ‘ 
Oxford tiil his death, which happened on the 15th of August, 
1751.~— His Travels were translated into French, and printed 
in quarto, 1743, with several notes and emendations, commu- . 
nicated by the author. Dr. Pococke, afterwards Bishop of Os- - 
sory, having attacked those Travels in his “ Description of the 
East,” our Author published a Supplement, by way of vindi- 
cation, in 1746. In the Preface to the “ Supplement” he says 
the intent and design of it is partly to vindicate the Book of 
Fraveis from some Objections that have been raised against it by. 
the Author of “The Description of the East. &c.” He published 
«A further Vindication of the Book of Travels, and the Supple- 
ment tu it, in a Letter to the Right Rev. Robert Clayton, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Clogher,” This letter consists of six folio pages, - 
and bears date in. 1747. After the Doctor's death, the above-men- 
tioned second edition of his Travels came out, in 1777. The 
contents of the Supplement are interwoven in this edition ; and 
improvements were made, and the edition prepared for the press, 
by the Author himself, who expressly prepared the Work, with 





~ these additions, alterations, and improvements, to the publick, - : 
. i an essay towards restoring the antient geography, and placing 


in a proper light the natural and sometimes civil history, of* 
those countries where he travelled. 

For a more particular account of bis character, I shal] sub- 
join the epitaph on his monument, in Bramley church, written. - 
by his friend Dr. Joseph Browne, provost of Queen's college, 
Oxford, and professor of Natural History : 


« Peregrinationibus variis 
per Europain, Africath, Asiamgque, 
feliciter absolutis, 
et exuviis mortalibus hic loci. 
, tendem depositis, —— 
coelestom i in Patriam remigravit - 
Tuomas S:raw, S.T.P. et RS, 8. 
Gabrieiis fil. Kendalicnsis : 
ui : 
Seige Anglicis ane Aetna 
primiun. 
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above Twenty-two Years, in which Time most of 
these Discourses were preached before him. Pub- 
lished chiefly: for the use of his Parishioners,” one 
large 4to volume, divided into two parts *. 


primdm erat 4 sacris; 
mox Coll, Regine inter Socios ascriptus ; 
Aule dein Sancti Edimundi Principalis, 
ac ejusdem munificus instaurator ; 
Lingue demum Greece apud Oxonienses 
; Professor Regius. 
De literis quantum meruit auctor celebratus, 
edita usque testabuntur opera, 
pyramidibus ipsis, quas penitids inspexerat, 
perenniora forsan extitura, 
Hic, studiis ctsi severioviinas indies occupatus, 
horis tamen subsecivis emicuit 
eruditus idem et Zacetus conviva ; 
optima gnanquam mentis indole 
et multiplici scicatia instructas, 
literatorumeomnium, domi forisque, 
suffragiis comprobatus ; 
Magnaturm, procexymque popularium, 
famitiari insignitus notitia ; 
nee surmis in ecclezii dignitatibus impar ; 
fato tamen inique evenit, 
ut Bramleyensis obiret parcecie 
Vicarius pen? sexagenarius 
Xvut, cal, Sept. A.D, 1751. 
Uxor Joanna, Ed, Holden arm. consulis 
Algerensis oli conjux, bis vidua, M. P.” 












“As the circumstances of Bramley vicarage are not explained, 
one doth not readily see the misfortune of dying vicar of it; 
Uf it had been called a moderate or small College-living, we should 
have known at once, that 4 man of his well-known good cha- 
raeter got only very trifling preferment, and that too from. his 

' College, who perhaps must have given it to him had he had no 
character at all.” 7) F F 

* Of this volume 250 copies only were printed, 50 of which 
were appropriated (o a charitable use. The first part of it’ con- 
tains Twenty-cight Discour: ached on various occasions be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1754; inscribed to the parishioners 
of Acton, and of the united parishes of St. Austin and St. Faith, 
for whose service they were chiefly composed, Among these is 
his Coneio ad Clerum, xi. cal. Maii, 1759,” and three Sermons 
preached after the noted one mentioned in p. 207. The Jast 
time he preached before the King was Dec. 8, 1751. He resigned 
his warrant for chaplain Nov. 23, 1752; after having delivered 
inte his Majesty’s hands his reasons in writing for sc doing 


AP erage) 
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In this year Mr. Bowyer having undertaken, at. 
the request of Dr. Warburton, to correct the proof- 
sheets of the Third Volume of the Divine Legation, 
then printing at another press; took the liberty of 


abled me from instructing you in the pulpit (after fifty years 
constant discharge of that duty); it is my desire to preach to you 
somewhat longer from the press; that those things you have 
formerly heard, may be fixed deeper in your memories, and 
copied out in your conduct. J am in hopes, the interesting re- 
jation we bear to cach other will engage you to read them with 
candour, and consider them with attention. T can truly affirm 
that I have given you no other directions than what I have my- 
self wished, and endeavoured to follow.” The second part of 
the volume is a re-publication (with additions) of the Poems 
already mentioned in p.207. It contains also “ An Essay sacred 
to the Memory of Queen Anne, for’her Bounty to the Clergy 5” 
and An Essay tending to promote Religion ; inscribed to Sir 
John Barnard, in token of respect for his integrity in a corrupted : 
age.” ‘This Essay, the Author says, “ is of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, consisting partly of verse and partly of prose, and contains 
some queer antiquated notions concerning the disposal of eccle- 
siastical preterments.” ‘The immediate canse. of it was, the, Au- 
thor’s being disappointed of a canonry of St. Paul's, to which 
he had ‘no ciher pretensions but Duty, Justice, and Reason, 
unless it were the execeding convenience” of that. preferment, 
as he had most of Pater Noster-row already under his care. 
« Another reason,” ‘he says, ‘is, that as it is attended with riches, 
jt would at this the be very agreeable to let into my barren 
pastures a small rivulet from the stream: of plenty; and, as my 
little prebend in that church affords me some money for Bread, 
this would amply supply me with Butter. The last 1 shall men- 
tion is, that, ay Archdeacon of London, my place in the Choir 
js next to that of our worthy Deau ; and when Striplings are 
made Residentiaries, they are still pushing for precedence, which 
they think they have a right to (and I never contested} as most 
Money includes most Honour. Now the uniting a Canonry with 
the Archdeaconry would prevent all disputes, and make matters 
quite casy, which would be an excellent thing in a Cathedral : 
fur Clergvimen, as well as others, have a spice of ambition.”—» 
« Tis incume, be says, was but moderate (all his preferments 
together not exceeding 3501. per annum clear, which he would 
“ay was as puch as he desired, and more than he deserved. 
‘This incume, frugality and qmoderation converted into plenty, 
and contentment into happiness.) And about this time“he met 
with losses amounting to above 20001. which reduced his sub- 
stance very low.” ‘ 

% A Letter which Mr. Bowyer sent to the learned Author on 
this occasion cannot now be recovered; but the answer was in these 
words: “May 16,1757. Srp, bam much obliged to. you for the 
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proposing some alteration in the Preface, where he 
is answering Dr. Taylor ; (and also in the Book it- 
self, as appears below). 





necessary in one place, and the change of a word in another, 
[p. xxxviii.] As for conzicti, I really think the critics changed 
it into conjuncti, for not truly apprehending the nature of the 
Pagan charge of hatred. Lam your very humble servant, W. W. 
Pray let Mr. ——— know that I desire he would be more ex- 
peditious. 1 have received but two sheets in one month, I 
don’t understand convicti to signify convicted in a judicial pro- 
cess, but it appearing evident tu all men in their confession ,"— 
In the progress of the volume the two following letters were writ- 
ten: “ Oct. 7, 17 :v. Sir, You say, p. 109, ‘The Jewa 
had lost the sovereign administration of justice [or the judicial 
power of life and death] from the time of Pompey.’ This is 
surely a inistake. Pompey, by conquering Jerusalem, made the 
Kings of Jadea ¢ributary; but those Kings (as I believe all other 
tributary Kings) retained the power of Life and Death, till the 
country was reduceil to a proyince after the banishment of Ar~ 
chelaus, A.D. 7. T need not inquire into the usual state of tri 
Dutary Kings: Josephus iS express in the very point before us, 
Wars, ii. ¢.8. § 1. ts by Whiston’s version: dad now Archelaus's 
part of Judea was reduced to a pPoeince; and Coponius, one of the 
Aiquestrian order among the Romans, was sent Procurator, having 
the power of Life und Deuth put into his hands by Cesar. A 
power therefore which Archelaus exercised before. What the 
Historian relates, Pacts recorded in Sacred History confirm, 
Did not Herod the Great think he had the power of Life and 
Death when he slew the infints? A.D. 37. Caligula gave the 
‘fetrarchy of Philip to Herod Agrippa; and Claudius, A, D. 41, 
added Judea and Samaria to it, Jos. Ant. xviii. c. 6. §10. Dur- 
ing this depated kingship, he exercised the power of the sword ; 
and as Herod Antipas had before beheaded John, so he [Agrip- 
pa] put James to death, Acts 2, &c. Which, if I remember 
right, Mx, Jardaerin his Credibility, &c. observes is a proof of 
the verity-of t ripture History, which fixes facts so agreeably 
to the Constitution of the Rumen Government, and places the 
death of James wader a King who had not above three years to 
exercise that power over hia. 2.104, ‘Ar tus tims Coponius, 
a Roman Knight, was named Procurator of Judea,’ ice. during 
the three or four years of Cbrist’s winistry.. 1 think he was not. 
—Copontus wis so A.D. 7, as we sce above in the passage frony 
Josephus, Next to him Marcus Ambivius. Then Annius Rufus, 
After the death of A stus, Grafus was procurator for eleven 
years; and Pontius Pilate next for ten, Jos, Ant. xviii. c. 5, 6. 
Tn A.D. 35; Pilate was sent back to Rome; and A.D. 36, they 
were without any procurator. A.D. 37, Tibcrius died.—1 need 
go no further. } write this from such memorandums -as I had 
cursorily wade, without now re-exmmining them, Where you 
are attacking great men, you should write warily; and though 
ee ~e 
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“A Natural History of Fossils, by Emanuel 
Mendez Da Costa *, Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies of London, and Member of the 


Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum of Germany, 
Vol. I. Part [.” 4to. . 


you are a Lion in controversy, do not refuse the assistance of a 
Mouse to disentangle you; even, Sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, W. B.—P.S. Since 1 had written ithe above, I see in the 
Papers you have 2 new acquisition of Preferment [the Deanry 
of Pristol.j---I know not in what light T stand with you; but I 
shall always rejoice in the rise of learned men, and in whatever 
will add to vour happiness in particular.”—@. ‘Sir, In answer to 
what you have favoured me with, I reply, ‘That a power precari- 
ously enjoyed, and ready to he abolished at the Nod of a Conqueror, 
can never be called sovereign, which implies the being free and 
independent, without the worst abuse of words, which is the 
quibbling with them. I am obliged to you for your congratu- 
lation.—-Your adding, that you know not in what light you stand 
with me surprizes me, since I have given you no occasion to make 
it a doubt; unless Mr. continuing to print THIs VOLUME 
has afforded the occasion. But, had I taken it from him, I know 
in what light I must have stoot with Honesr and caNDID men. 
Last year, AFTER HAVING DONE’so MUCH WORK FoR Mg, and 
while you had copy in your hands to do more, you surprized 
me with a message, that you could not print the second Volume 
of the D. L. for me, because you and your Partner had squabbled 
about the types. On this occasion I was forced to put it into the 
hands of Mr. . Could J in prcrycyand common HONESTY 
take it out, because, before he had finished it, you was become 
disengaged, and ready receive the work? However, on the 
receipt of your letter at Durham, acquainting me with Mr. Mil- 
Jar's readiness to let you have the remainder of the Volume 
to print, I wrote to him, to tell him, that if Mr.—— was so dis- 
posed, you might have it; but that I would leave the matter to 
himself.—You talk of my attacking great men: I hope you 
don't reckon Tuylor in the number. Tam your faithful friend 
and servant, W.” 

* Librarian to the Royal Society, and member of the Botanic 
Socictv in Florence. He published, in 1776, ‘Elements of 
Conchelogy, or an Introduction to the Knowledge of Shells, 
with some Plates, containing Figures of every Genus of Shells,” 
8vo; and in 1778 “ British Conchology, &c.” in 4to. Proposals, 
for printing his “Fossils” by subscription were circulated in 
1752; and in the Preface, Mr. Da Costa declares, that “he then 
published so much of the work as the assistance he had received 
would enable him to do; and that the rest was ready for the 
press, and would be published with speed proportioned to the 
generosity of those who think such researches worthy of encou- 
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Mr. Farneworth’s Translation of “ Davila’s His- 
tory of France,” 2 vols. 4to. 

“ Of the Vices incident to an Academical Life; a 
Commencement Sermon, at Cambridge. By the 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Powel * ;” two Editions. : 

A Second Edition of Dr. Brown’s “Estimate of 
the Manners and Principles of the Times,” 8vo. 

Bishop Hoadly’s “ Sixteen Sermons,” 8vo; and 
his “ Letter to Clement Chevallier +, Esq.” 8vo. 


* Of whom, see under the year 1776. 

+ This Letter was occasioned by the nefarious attempt of one 
Bernard Fournier, bya forged note over a frank of Bishop Hoadly, 
to defraud him of no Jess a sum than 8,800, The Bishop, it is 
well known, was obliged to call Fournier and his note into 
Chancery, where he obtained a judgment in his favour. A full 
account of this iniquitous transaction may be seen in Chancellor 
Hoadly's Life of his Father, p. xxiii. The Lettcr to Mr. Che- 
vallier was an astonishing performance of a Divine turned of 
eighty-one years of age; and he received Many compliments on 
that account from some of the greatest lawyers of the age. Mr, 
Walpole humorously said, “The Bishop had not only got the 
better of his adversary (Fournier), but of old age.” —] may add, 
as a typographical anecdote, that this small pamphlet appears to 
have undergone so many revisals and corrections, that the mere 
typographical alterations cost the Bishop 40/—In the Preface 
to this Letter the Bishop says, “As Fournier’s affair has given 
occasion to many to make very particular enquiries about an- 
other. convert from Popery [I mean Mr. Pilloniere], who once 
lived with me, with regard to his character and whole behaviour, 
it may not be improper to speak a word or two about him; by 
which I may satisfy the curiosity of some, and rectify the mis- 
takes of others, who, I find, have confounded them. Mr. Pillo- 
niere was of the Society of Jesus, and a priest. He came to 
England at the end of the year 1714; but not in such haste ag 
to forget his instruments of orders, or as if he was flying from 
justice. He was recommended by several learned and great 
men abroad, to their friends here; and to me, by the most un- 
exceptionable persons at home ; as a man of parts and Jearning, 
and good character. What greatly confirmed the first good 
opinion of him was, that his own account of his leaving that 
Society, and their Church, was confirmed by every one, both 
friends and enemies, at Paris; where the Whole was so public, 
that it was known and attested by many Travellers, who hap- 
pened to be there at that time. In this Account, every step by 
which he was gradually led to take his resolution was laid be- 
fore the world, with so many minute particulars, that the deceit 
must have been discovered. if there had heen anv And in hie 
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« Letters concerning Taste *, by | Mr. Cooper], 
the Author of the Life of Socrates -f,” Svo; (the 
third edition, with additions). 


without reserve, to name every place in which he had lived, 
through his whole education, aud residence, among the Jesuits. 
How different a procedure from that of the other, whose preci- 
pitate flight, in the greatest hurry, is hardly yet explained. I 
will ‘not conceal from the Reader, that Mr. Pilloniere did not, 
for some part of his time, behave towards me agreeably to his 
obligations. This, I soon found, was occasioned by my not 
judging it proper for me to interest myself at all, by any solici- 
tations of mine, for promoting and increasing a collection of 
money, set on foot by some worthy gentlemen, in his favour, 
without the least motion from me, And this by degrees put an 
end to all direct correspondence between us, After this, he was 
very profuse in giving away to others, in appearance of want, 
that competency which bad been most kindly provided for hin 
by his friends, “By this weakness he soon found himself reduced 
to great necessities ; and then accepted from me, through a 
friends hands, a small yearly allowanee ; but without any at- 
tempt, or suspicion of attempt, to supply his wants by forging 
money-notes, over the naines ‘of others. At Jength, from the 
study of tho mathematical and other useful branches of iearn- 
ing, he suddenly departed into the golden dreams of the lowest 
chemical projectors. ‘This chance wes succeeded by a sort of 
religious manness, in which b not coatent with his usual 
great temperaace; but brought himself to believe that, by the 
promises of God in Scripture, a good man might, by degrees, 
come to live without takiug avy sustenance at all. Tn this 
attempt, he went to such excess, that his condition at last could 
not receive any benefit from a contrary regimen, And by this 
management he brought himself to death, in the midst of imagi- 
nary visions and nightly conversations with Heaven. Bat enough 
of Mr. Pillqniere.—In 1726 was publisied, “ La Republique de 
Platon ; ou de Juste ct de l'Injuste. Traduit par M. De la Pillon- 
niere; imprimé & Londres, aux frais, et sur Jes yeux du Traduc- 
teur ;” a handsome. quarto volume of 319 pages, and 20 of Pre- 
face, dedicated to King George I. 

* On the hrst appearance of the “Letters on Taste” it was 
observed, that Mr. Cooper's “ genius seemed to shine more in 
description than in definition ; that he had more of imagery than 
of speculation; that his imagination was the strongest. talent of 
his mind; and that, if he had not attempted to offer any thing 
new on the subject of Taste, he was always so entcrtaining, 
spirited, and splendid in his diction, that the reader who is not 
instrueted by him, cannot fail of being pleascd and diverted.” 
Literary Magazine, 1757, p. 134. - 

+ John Gilbert Cooper, esq. of Thurgarton in Nottingham- 
shire, was the son of a gentleman of fortunc and family. After 
passing through Westminster school, under Dr. Nichols, stong 
eeith the late Lore Albemarie, Lord Buchinpehamshire, j 
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A Fourth Edition of Dr. Richard Grey's  Me- 


7 aaa 
morta Technica,” 8vo. . 


Johnson, and the late Mr. George Ashby, he became fellow- 
commoner of Trinity college, Cambridge, and resided there two 
or three years. Soon afterwards he married Miss Wright, daugh- 
ter to the recorder of Leicester, and settled at his family seat. 
He died in April 1769, after suffering a long aud excruciating 
illness arising from the stone. “ ‘he Life of Socrates” may be 
considered as his magnion opus; and in compiling it he was sup- 
plied with authorities by his Jearned friend Mr. Jackson of Lei- 
cester, This publication was honoured by the following notice 
from Dr. Warburton: ‘As Ignorance, when joined with hu- 
mility, produces stupid admiration, on which account it is so 
comnonly observed to be the mother of Devotion and blind 
homage; so, when joined with vanity (as it always is in bad 
Critics) it. gives birth to every iniquity of impudent ‘abuse and 
slander. See an example (for want v etter) ina late worth- 
less and now forgotten thing, called « The Life of Socrates ;’ 
where the head of the Author (as a man of wit observed on 
reading the book) has just made a shift to do the office of a 
camera obscura, and represent things in an inverted order, him- 
self above, anu Sprat, Rollin, Voltaire, and every other author - 
of reputation below.” This saxeasm produced from Mr. Cooper 
« Cursory Remarks on Mr. Warburton’s new edition of Mr. 
Pope's Works; occasioned by that modern Commentator's i 
jurious Treatment, in one of his Notes upon the Essay on Cri- 
ticism, of the Author of the Life of Socrates; in a Letter to a’ 
Friend, 1751,” 8vo; from which an exivact shail here be given: 
« J] have undergone,” says he, ‘young as 1am, too many dis- 
appointments in life, to wonder much ut many things which 
the mob of mankind call extraordinary 5 otherwise I might be 
surprised that almost a total retirement from the world would 
not shelter me from the injuries of it, especially too at an age 
when few have had any concerns with it, 1 thought T might 
have enjoyed an unenvied obseurity in the most undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity, and that Clumny was too busy about the 
names of those who were candidates for fame, to find time to 
visit the recess of one, whose contempt of every wlvantage of 
life, but what conduaced to quiet, should, it was hoped, protect 
him from the poisonous breath of that daughter of Envy, But 
Iwas greatly mistaken, it seems, in my humbie expectations ; 
for I had seareely begun to fecl the calin coiforts which the 
absence of contention yields to a thinking creature, before { was 
informed. by letters from some friends in town, that Mr. War- 
burton had, with his usual humanity and good manners, very 
compendiously answered the ‘ Life of Socrates’ in the tail of one 
note, by the free use of those appeilations he has indiscriminately 
thrown out upon, not only all those who have ever had any con- 
troyersy with him, but upon all others too whom he cver sus- 


pected to have the rashness to contradict any of his opinions. 
Howe 
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“Travels in Egypt and Nubia, by Frederick Lewis 
Norden,” folio and 8vo; with the original plates, 


Howscever this would have alarmed me heretofore, as an au- 
thor, from the pen of any ciker person. it had no effect upon 
me then from the writer it came from, and I sat down contemp- 
tuously contented, without so much as being solicitous to know 
what abuse ie had conferred upon iny wiitings. I say abuse, 
for he never speaks of an opponent without if, But as indif- 
ferent as I was about my character as a writer, I can't say I was 
quite so easy when I was afterwards told that he had attacked it 
as a man. Upon this 1 wrote to him, that I thought he had 
used me very ill, and should take a proper notice of him for it in 
public ;_in answer to which he tells a friend of mine, ‘That he 
was surprised I should think myself ill-used, for that he had 
never mentioned my name or writings in public, or in conver- 
sation, but with honour, till I had wrote a book wherein I had 
treated him through the whole with a seurrility worse than Bil- 
Hingsgate; and that he had now taken no other revenge than the 
casual miention of the Author of the ‘Life of Socrates’ (without 
the mention of my name) with a slight joke.” FE will ask any 
impartial reader, if there is the least reflection through the whole 
* Life of Socrates,’ or the notes, upon Mr. Warburton’s morals } 
whether I have not confined mny griticism to his practice as an 
author? and whether every thing therein advanced cannot be 
proved over and over again by citations from the ¢ Divine Lega- 
tion,’ and his other tracts? “At the same time I desire one part 
of the dispute betwixt us may be finished by an answer to these 
questions: Is not calling a guildess man an impudent slanderer, 
calumny, and quite a diiferent revenge than a slight joke? and 
has not Mr, Warburton done that jn the note in question ?” 
Mr, Cooper wrote some numbers of the periodical paper called 
“* The World;” was author of “ Ver Vert, or the Nunnery Par- 
rot, an Heroic Poem in Four Cantos, inscribed to the Abbess of 
D¥**** 5 translated from the French of Monsieur Gresset ;"* 
re-printed in the first volume of “ The Repository, 1777" and 
published a volume of “ Poems on several Subjects, 1764,” Sva ; 
in which many of his little poems, originally printed in « The 
Museum,” and in “ Dodsley's Collection,” are collected. “ These 
poems,” says Mr. Dodsley, * having been very favourably received 
by the publiek when they first appeared, at different times, in 
detached pieces, the author has been prevailed upon to permit 
me to collect them into this small volume. When I requested 
him to give me a preface, he replied, “That to those whom such 
trifles atforded pleasure, a formal introduction would be unneces- 
sary; that he wrote most of them when he was very young, for 
his own amusement, and published them afterwards for my 
profit; and, as they had once answered both those ends, was 
very little solicitous what would be the fate of them for the 
future.” “A Father's Advice to his Son,” by Mr. Cooper, is in 
the third volume of Pearch’s Collection, He was author also 
: : 4 
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procured by Mr. Lockyer Davis; originally written 
in French, and translated by Dr. Peter Templeman*, 


of “A Project for raising an Hospital for decayed Authors,” re- 
printed in the second volume of Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces.” His 
elegant Latin epitaph on an infant son, who died the day after 
he was born, 1749, is printed in Gent, Mag. 1778, p. 486, with, 
a whimsical poetical translation. 

* Mr. Norden was born at Gluckstadt in Holstein, Oct. 22,1708. 
His father was a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, and, himself was 
bred to arms. Being intended for the sea service, hé entered, in 
1722, into the corps of cadets, a Royal establishment, in which 
young men are instructed in such arts and sciences as are ne- 
cessary to form good sea-ofticers. Here he is said to have made 
a great progress in the mathematicks, ship-building, and draw- 
ing, especially in the last. He copied the works of the greatest 
masters in the art, to form his taste, and acquire their manner ; 
but he felt a particular pleasure in drawing from Nature. The 
first person who took notice of this rising genius was M. De 
Lerche, knight of the order of the Elephant, and grand master 
of the ceremonies. This gentleman put into his hands a collec- 
tion of charts and topographical plans belonging to the King, 
to be re-touched and amended, in which Mr. Norden shewed 
great skill and eare; but, condidering his present employment 
as foreign to his profession, M. De Lerche, in 1732, presented 
him to the King, and procured him, not only leave, but a pen- 
sion to enable him to travel; the King likewise made him, at 
the same time, sccond lieutenant. It was particularly recom- 
mended to him to study the construction of ships, especially 
such galleys and rowing vessels as are used in the Mediterranean. 
Accordingly he set out for Holland, where he soon became ac- 
quainted with the admirers of antiquities and the polite arts, 
and with several distinguished artists, particularly De Reyter, 
who took great pleasure in teaching him to engrave. From 
Holland ke went to Marseilles, and thence to Leghorn, staying 
in each place so long as to inform himself in every thing’ the 
place furnished relating to the design of his voyage. At this 
last port he got models made of the different kinds of rowin 
vessels, which are still to be seen at the Chamber of Models at 
the Old Holm. In Italy he spent near three years in perfecting: 
his taste, and enlarging his knowledge. Here his great talents 
drew the attention of persons of distinction, and procured him 
an opportunity of seeing the cabinets of the curious both in 
antiquities and medals, and of making his advantage of the 
great works of painting and sculpture, especially at Rome and 
Florence. At the latter city he was made a inember of the 
Drawing Academy, and in this city he received an order from 
the King to go into Egypt. Christian VI. was desirous of having 
a circumstantial account of a country so distant and so famous 
from an intelligent man, and one whose fidelity could not be 
Wiietatieel + <td srk aA ee Phintish® > Skee bvdnintiin wk ae 
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The following Letter, printed by Mr. Bowyer, 
was this year sent officially to all the Members of 
the Society of Antiquaries: 

“ SIR, Dee. 8, 1757. 

“Tr is now near two years, since the Society of 
Antiquaries of London printed, at the request, and 


Norden. He was then in the flower of his age, possessed of 
great abilities, of a fine taste, and a courage equal to every 
danger or fatigue; and, to crown all, a strung desire of examin- 
ing upon the spet the wonders of Egypt, before he received 
the order of his master. How he acquitted himself in this bu- 
siness appears in his “ Travels.” He stayed in these countries 
about a year, during which the King further promoted him ; 
and at his return, when the Count of Danneskiold-Samsov, who 
was at the head of the Marine, presented him to his Majesty, 
the King expressed himself greatly pleased with the masterly 
designs he had made in his travels, and desired he would draw 
up an account of them. At this time he was made coptain- 
lieutenant, and svon after captain of the Royal navy, and one of 
the commissioners for building ships. When the war broke out 
between England and Spain, Count Danneskiold-Samsve proposed 
to the King, that several of the“officers of his Majesty's navy 
should go as volunteers into the service of the powers at war ; 
and chose Mr, Norden, in particular, to accompany his own 
nephew, Count Ulric Adolphus, then a captain of a man of war, 
in such expeditions as the English should happen to undertake, 
On their arrival in London, Mr. Norden, whose fame had pre- 
ceded him, was received with distinguished favour; several of 
the most considerable men at Court, and even the Prince of 
Wales, hearing of the drawings he had made in Egypt, weve 
curious to see them, and shewed him great kindness. The fol- 
lowing summer he accompanied the Count on an expedition 
under Sir John Norris; and in 1740, he again went on board 
the fleet destined to America, under the command of Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle, with a design to reinforce Admiral Vernon. After 
this, Mr. Norden spent about one year in London in great esteem, 
and was admitted a member of the Royal Society. On this oc- 
casion he gave the publick, under the patronage of Mr. Folkes, 
an idea of some ruins and colossal statues, intituled, “ Drawings 
of some Ruins and Colossal Statues at Thebes in Egypt; with 
an Account of the same, ina Letter to the Royal Society, 1742." 
This Essay, with the plates belonging to it, gained him new 
applause, and heightened the desire that the publick had before 
conceived of seeing that work entire, of which this made only 
a small part. About this time he found his health declining, 
and proposed to the Count to take a tour to France, and to 
visit the coasts and ports of that kingdom, in hopes ‘that a 
change of climate might have been a means of establishing his 
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for the use ‘of its Members, ‘A short Account of 
some Particulars concerning Domesday. Book, with 


acquaintance, as a person who had done honour to his country, 
and from whom the world had great expectations, 

* Dr. Lempleman was the son of an eminent attorney at Dor- 
chester, in the county of Dorset (by Mary, daughter of Robert 
Haynes, a gentleman who was-bred at Wadham college, Oxford; 
and became a merchant at Bristol, but, when advanced in years, 
quitted business, and retired to Yeovil in Somersetshire), who 
died 1749, and his widow 19 years after him, aged 93, Dr. 
Temyieman was born March 17, 1711, and was educated at the 
Chistor-house (not on the foundation), from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Crinity college, Cambridge; where he took his degree 


of Bachelor of Arts with distinguished reputation. During 
nation, in confor- 


his residence at Cauabridge, by his own inc 
mity with that of his parents, be applied bimeclf to the study of 

ivinity, with a design to enter into holy orders ; but after some 
time, from what cause we know not, he altered his plan, and 
applied himself to the study of physic. In the year 1736 he went 
to Leyden, where he attended the lectures of Dr. Boerhaave, 
and the Prot sof the other branches of medicine in that 
celcbrated University, for she space of two years or more, 
Abou. the beginning of 1739 he returned to London, with a 
view to exter on the practice of his profession, supported by a 
handsome allowance from his father, Why he did not succeed 
in that line, was easy to be accounted for by those who knew 
him, He was aman of a very liberal tamn of wind, of general 
erudition, with a large acquaintance among’st the learned of dif- 
ferent professions, but of an indolent, inactive disposition; he 
could not enter into juntos with people that were not to his 
liking ; he could not cultivate the acquaintance to be met with 
at tea-tables; he could not intrigue with nurses, nor aséociate 
with the various knots of pert, insipii!, well-bred, impertinent, 
good-humoured, malicious gos that are often found so use- 
ful fo introduce a young physician into practice: but rather 
chose to employ his time at home in the perusal of an ingenious 
author, or to spend an Attic evening in a select company of men 
of sense and learning. In this he resembled his brother Arm- 
strong, whose limited practice in his profession was owing to 
the same cause. In the latter end of the year 1750 he was intro- 
duced to Dr, Fothergill (by Dr. Cuming, the friend to whom I was 
indebted for the tuformation i this note) with a view of inst ituting 
a Medical Society, in order to procure the earliest intelligence of 
every improvement in physick from every part of Europe. An 
extract from one of his letters will give some idea of this plan, 
which never took effect.“ I spent the whole afternoon yester- 
day with Dr. Fothergilt in settling the plan of our design, which 
in short is this :. By a settled rezular correspondence in the prin- 
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a View to promote its being published.” In this 
account, besides many interesting and curious par- 


accounts of epidemical diseases, state of the weather, remarkable 
cases, observations, and useful medicines. A Society to be formed 
here in town, to meet regularly once a week, at which meeting 
all papers transmitted to be read, and such as are approved of 
. to be published in the English language, in the manner of our 
Philosophical Transactions; a pamphlet of 2s. or 2s. 6d. once in 
three months. In a dearth of new things on éach of those 
heads, to extract out of the French Memoirs, German Epheme- 
fides, &c. such things as shall appear to the Society to be useful 
discoveries or observations, and not sufficiently known or at- 
tended to, The greatest difficulty lying on us in the choice of 
Proper persons to execute this design; some being too much 
taken up in business, and others justly exceptionuble as bei 
untractable, presumptuous, and overbearing. The men of busi 
ness, however, will be of some use to us in communicating re- 
markable cases and occurrences. Such a work will require a 
great number of hands; and besides good abilities, it will be 
necessary they should be good sort of men too.” MS Letter to 
Dr.Cuming.—At the same period he tells his friend, “Dr. Mead 
has very generousiy offered to assist- me with all his interest for 
succeeding Dr, Hall at the Charter-house, whose death has been 
‘for some time expected. Inspired with gratitude, I have ven- 
tured out of my element (as you will plainly perceive), and sent 
him the following Ode: 
“Ad virum celeberrimum, Ricarpum Meap, M.D. &e, 


Horrenda scribant prelia ceteri, 
Martisque lauros sanguine roscidas ; 
En civicam nectit coronam 
Teque cupit celebrare Musa ! 


Seu tu Patronus nobilis artiumn 
Audis, beniguus sive salutifer 
Morbos levare ; idemnque clarus 
Artibus excoluisse vitam. 


Ritu Herculis prima est tibi gloria 
Angues domare et lurida toxica ; 
Tu fraudibus lethi retectis 
Expedies per acuta corpus, 
Cum peste languet Gallia livida, 
Te quisque poscit sollicita prece ; 
Et te docente artes fugandi, 
Diva Sahus tua dicta firmat. 
Monstrare leges, queis mare turgidum, 
Newtonus audet ; fortiter adjuvans 
Monstras easdem nos regentes 
Corporibus peperisse morbos: 
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ticulars, which well deserve the attention of the 
Antiquary, the learned Author has, with great 


O corda fratrum ! lucida sidera! 
Ut vos amicé lumina jungitis! 
Externa Newtonus retexit ; 
Ipse homini interiora pandis. 


Non mille prosunt, queis tua pectora 
Implentur, artes; heu rapit omnia 
Sors dura! Divinum Senemque 
Postera te celebrabit etas. 


Tecum Vetustas marmora condidit, 
Vultusque fictos undique colligis ; 
£t mox tua infixi nepotes 
Ora magis pretiosa ducent. 


Jam fata semper vincere pertinax, 
Preecepta tradis fida medentibus ; 
Sic tu brevi vitee superstes 
Esto Opifer venientis svi.” 


Dr. Templeman’s epitaph on Lady Lucy Meyrick (the only Eng- 
lish copy of verses of his writing that we know of) is printed in 
the Eighth volume of the “Select Collection of Miscellany Poems, 
1781.” In 1753 he published the first volume of “ Curcus Re- j 
marks and Observations in Physick, Anatomy, Chirurgery, Che- 
mistry, Botany, and Medicine, extracted from the History and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris;” and the 
second volume in the succeeding year. A third was promised, 
but [believe never printed. It appears indeed that, if he had met 
with proper encouragement from the publick, it was his inten- 
tion to have extended the work to twelve volumes, with an ad- 
ditional one of Index, and that he was prepared to publish two 
volumes every year. This circumstance is taken from one of his 
own letters, in which he adds, “ All my golden dream is at an 
end; for though I have the satisfaction to have the applause of 
those whose judgment I value, yet the generality of the world 
do not give me such encouragement as even to pay my expences. 
T could rail heartily ; but it signifies nothing for poor Bayes to 
fume, when the upper gallery is disposed to hiss and pelt.” MS 
Letter. — Dr. Templeman’s translation of Norden appeared in 
the beginning of the year 1757; and in that year he was edi- 
tor of “ Select Cases and Consultations in Physick, by Dr. Wood- 
- ward,” 8vo, On the establishment of the British Museum, in 
1753, he was appointed to the office of Keeper of the Reading. 
room, which he resigned on being chosen, in 1760, Secretary to 
the then newly instituted Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. In the year 1762 he was elected ’a corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, and also of 
the Oeconomical Society at Berne. Very early in life Dr. Tem- 
pleman was afflicted with severe paroxyvsms of an asthma. which 
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industry, collected and pointed out several helps 
and assistances from transcripts and printed copies 
of sundry parts of that venerable Record come to 
his knowledge, which will greatly contribute to 
lessen the expence of, and facilitate the completing 
that laudable undertaking; hoping, from the ex- 
tended and collective enquiries of other worthy 


eluded the force of all that either his own skill, or that of the 
most cuiinent physicians then living, could suggest to him ; 
and it continued to harass him ull his death, which happened 
Sept. 23, 1769. In 1745 he mentioned this disorder to a medi- 
cal friend as returning more violently and frequently than ever, 
and in regular attacks, like an ague. His friends thought him 
in a galloping consumption; and by their advice he went to 
Humpstead, to drink asses milk. ‘* After lodging there,” he 
says, “to no manner of purpose more than a meth, I returned 
to town, and now began to think I had nothing else to do but 
to apply to quackery, and hesitated a little betwixt Ward and 
the Bishop of Cloyne, I concluded, however, that the first 
place was duc to the Church, and accordingly entered upon 
‘Tar-water.” MS Letier.— He was esteemed a person of great 
learning, particularly with respcct to: Janguages, spoke French 





* with great fluency, and left the character of a humane, generous, 


and polite member of society. Of his two br others, Giles is now 
rector of Winborn St. Giles, and of Chessilborn in the county of 
Dorset, to which he was presented by the, Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Lord Rivers. Nathaniel, solicitor of Lincoln's Inn, one of 
the sixty clerks in Chancery, and one of the commissioners of 


* hackney-coaches, died Dec, 21, 1774.—Dr. Temrpleman’s uncle 


William was also an attorney, and was clerk of the peace for 
the county of Dorset from the accession of George I. to the 
time of his death, in 1754. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Purchase, alderman ‘of Dorchester, and great grand- 
daughter to Bishop Ironside, by whom he had four sons, all living 
in 1782: William, steward to the late Prince of Wales for Dorset 
and Sonierset, for several years, to the time of the Prince’s death, 
and one of the commis:ioners of the Lottery; Nathaniel, rec- 
tor of Almer and Loders 1753-4, and of the Holy ‘Trinity and 
St Peter in Dorchester, 1781; Richard, rector of St. James, 
Shaftesbury, and of Compton Abbas or West Compton; and 
John, an attorney-at-law in Dorchester —It may not be improper 
to distinguish Dr. Peter Templeman from Mr. Thomas Temple- 
man, the author of “ Engraved Tables, containing Calculations of- 
the number of square Feet and People in the several Kingdoms 
of the Workl;” who was a writing-master in the town of St. 
Edmund's Bury. Both are often confounded, and the latter 
occasionally appears in quotations with the Doctor’s degree of 








- the former. ‘There was no consanguinity betwixt the Doctor 


and Mr. Thomas Tcmpleman’s family. 
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Members, whose opportunities and means of in- 
formation might be greater, to supply and reform 
what was therein wanting. The kind assistance of 
its Members in a measure so conducive to this great 
~ design, and which had received the sanction of their 
approbation, the Society could not doubt of; and 
therefore, having allowed sufficient time, they ap- 
prehend, for finishing all necessary enquiriés on 
that head, they now think of collecting, and bring- 
ing into the common stock, the issues of their joint 
labours and researches. For this purpose I am di- 
rected, by an order of this day, to acquaint you, 
that ‘it is their request, that you will be pleased to 
communicate to them, by the first Thursday in Feb- 
ruary next, an account of such transcripts, printed 
copies of, or extracts from any parts of Domesday 
Book as are come to your knowledge; expressing 
therein where, or in whose hands, the same are 
now deposited *; with such further particulars as you 
shall judge material towards promoting and accom- 
plishing the publication of that noble Record, which 
the Society have much at heart, and from which 
they hope to reap no less emolument than honour. 
Lam, with great respect and esteem, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


From the House of the Wirz. Norris, Secretary. 
Society of Antiquaries, 
in Chancery-lane. 

1758. 


“A Report from the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the Original Standard of Weights and 
Measures in this Kingdom, and the Laws relating 
thereto; with the Proceedings of the House of 
Commons thereupon +3. published by their Order,” 
folio. [This was one of the first Works on which I 
was employed as a Compositor.} 


* These enquiries produced but few returns. The object of 

. them, however, was afterwards effectually obtained by the muni- 

cence of the Legislature, in presenting the whole work to the 
publick, as will be noticed in the proper place. 

+ “This Report deserves to be more kgown. Though it pro- 

duced no effect, yet it displayed such a spirit of enquiry, and 
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“ The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis, translated into English, with Notes and 
Dissertations *, by Edward Spelman}, Esq.” 4 vols. 
4to; a work of considerable merit. 


such a thorough knowledge of so nice and important a subject, 
that it would have done honour to the Royal Society with 
Sir Isaac Newton at their head. The late Lord Carysfort was 
Chairman of the Committee, I think I have seen an article in 
the Encyclopedic, that Alfred (or some other monarch) obliged 
all England to use the same weights and measures, which they 
gravely observe to be a very proper and desirable practice. But 
Englishmen often like better to suffer the inconveniences of fol- 
lowing their own fancies than submit to beneficial restraints.” T. F. 

* Namely, ‘A Dissertation concerning the Arrival of ASneas 
in Italy; and “A Fragment out of the Sixth Book of Polybius ; 
containing a Dis:cvtation won Government in general, particu- 
Jarly applied to that of ‘he Romans; with a Description of the 
several Powers of the Consuls, Senate, and People of Rome, 
translated from the Greck, with Notes; to which is prefixed a 
Preface, wherein the System of Polybius is applied to the Go- 
vernment of England; and to the above-mentioned Fragment 
concerning the Powers of the Senate is annexed a Dissertation 
upon the Constitution of it." This Dissertation had been ori- 


‘ginally published in 1743, without a name. “I bad my rea-— 


sons,” says Mr. Spelman, “ for not putting my name to thie 
book; though my bookseller thought fit to annex my name, or 
something like tay name, to what he called a@ second edition, 
witbout my knowledge, and to add to it a most impertinent 
thing of his own.” What the “most impertinent thing” added 
by the bookseller was, or whether there really was a second edition, 
[have not heen able to discover. It seems to imply that the book- 
seller added a newtitle,and perhaps a pretace, to the unsoldcopies.”” 
—Mr. Bowyer afterwards printed for Mr. Spelman a few copies of 
« A Dissertation on the Presence of the Patricians in the Tributa 
Comitia,” 4to; which were given gratuitously to bis friends. 

+ Mr. Spelman, whose residence was at High House, near 
Rougham, Norfolk, was the great-great-grandson of the famous 
Sir Henry Spelman. He was also the translator of Xenophou’s 
«© Expedition of Cyrus, 1740,” 2 vols. 8v0; which he dedicated 
to Lord Lovell, a descendant from Sir Edward Coke, chief 
justice, afterwards Viscount Coke and Earl of Leicester, whom 
he celebrates for his learning and grcat taste. The original 
publisher was R. Wellington; and it was re-printed in one 
volume, 1776.-~ Mr. Spelman died March 12, 1767. In 1775 
were published, “ Two Tracts on the following Subjects: 1. «Ad- 
ditional Observations on the Greek Accents; intended as.a Sup- 
plement to what has been already said on that Subject, in the 
Preface to the Roman Antiquities of Dionysius Halicarnassen- 
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“A State of Facts in Defence of his Majesty's 
Right to certain Fee Farm Rents in the County 
of Norfolk,” 4to. by Philip Carteret Webb *, esq. 
(only 100 copies). 

“A Letter to Dr. Stukeley.” Q. what? 

Mr. Vertue’s “ Catalogue of King James the 
Second’s Collection of Pictures, Busts, Statues, &c.” 
4to. 


“ Kymber-+, a Monody, to Sir Armine Wode- 
house, Bart. by Mr. Potter {,” 4to. 


Mr. Lemon, Master of the Free-school in Norwich.” IL. « The 
Voyage of Aineas from Troy to Italy. By the Rev. Mr, Lemon.” 
—In a Dedication to Dr. Philip Yo we, Bishop of Norwich, Mr. 
Lemon apologizes for having delayed publishing the Observations 
of Mr. Spelman for five years, by their having been put into the 
hands of Dr. Gregory Sharpe; “whose close attention to his own 
publications occasioned his postponing his promise till Death 
deprived him of an opportunity of completing it."— The abili- 
- ties of Mr. Spelman as an author,” he adds, « are sufficiently 

established; the Literary World having, in several instances 
expressed their regard for his Works; and his Translations from 
the Greek language have acquired him a lasting name."—« £ 
happened to fall in with him once for a short time at Dr. Tay- 
lor'’s, in Amen Corner. When I saw the Doctor next, he told 
me that Spelman asked him who I was; and being told that I 
was a Fellow of a College, he said, “Good God! doth any Fel- 
Jow of a College know any thing of Greck ?’ It happened that 
Lhad attempted to set him right ina passage that he had totally 
mistaken. His speech was ecrtainly a curions one, as Dr. Taylor 
had been of the order reprobated almost all his Life. I should. 
have thought it rude to have said the same of country gentlemen, 
though they are not oblized to understand Greek, which can 
hardly be said of gownsmen without affront : yet T understand 
the sjwech was intended as a compliment to ute.” 1, F 

* Of whom see before, p. 279. 

t A panegeric on Sir Armine Wodehouse and his ancestors. 

$ Robert Potter was educated at Emanue! college, Cambridge; 
B.A. 1741; M.A. 17 3 and prebendasy of Norwich. His first 
preferment v ze OF ling, Norfolk. He was a cha- 
racter of the highest distinction classical scholar; the literary 
world having Ween most intririsically indebted to him for excel- 
lent poeticnt sof the three Greek Tragedians. He pub- 
lished, 1774, an octavo volume of Poems, most of which had before 
appeared separately, many very pretty compositions, particularly 
a beautiful Parevell Hymn to the Country, in imitation of Spen- 
ser, Three years after this, his translation of ‘Eschylus made 
its appearance in a quarto volume, and has since been re-printed, 
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“ Jmitations of Horace, by Thomas Nevile *, 
M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge,” 8vo. 


cellence of this translation it is hardly possible to say too much ; 
many of the parts are so exquisitely beautiful as to leave us in 
doubt whether any Poet could have accomplished the task with 
greater success, In 1791 he published the first volume of his 
translation of Euripides; in quarto; in the following year, the 
second; and, 1788, that of Sophocles, in the same size. These 
Jast-mentioned versions are, on the whole, inferior to his first 
production, yet they are each of them excellent perforniances, and 
equal, if not superior, to those of Mr.Wodhull and Dr. Franklin, 
Besides these very laborious works, Mr, Potter published, in quarto, 
1783, “An Enquiry into some passages in Dr. Johnson’s Lives of 
the Peets;” and, in 1785, in quarto, “ A ‘Translation of the Oracle 
concerning Babylon, and the Song of Exultation, from Isaiah, 
chap. XHI, and XIV.” and “4 Scrmon on the Thanksgiving for 
the Peace, 1802." —* In his weightiest character, as translatox 
of tie Greek Tragedians, we must eomplinent Mx. Potter on the 
very singular ice which he Tas done to tie Literary world. 
Wt was an underiaking which to many wend have appeared toe 
great for the life of man; and, considering the success with 
which so much Jabour has been accomplished, and the amiable 
character Mr. Potter bears as a member of society, we may well. 
be surprizcd he had not early attracted the notice of those who 
are able and willing to confer honours and preferments when 
they meet with peculiar desert.” Memoirs oy Living Authors, 
vol. H. p. 153.—By his death the republick of letters lost one of its 
best and most unassuming ornaments. His manners were sim« 
ple, and his lifeexemplary. He was a scholar of the Old School; 
and nothing tempted him to relinquish divine and polite: litera 
ture, It was not tll after he had completed his last translation, 
that of Sophocles, that Mr. Potter obtained any preferment in 
the church higher than thet of vicar of Lowestoft. He had heen 
a schoolfelicw of Lord Thurlow, and had constantly sent his 
publications to that great man, without ever soliciting a single 
favour from him, On ree a copy of the Sophocles, how~ 
ever, his Lordship wrote a short note to Mr. Potter, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of his hooks from time to time, and the * 
pleasure they had afforded him, and vequesting Mr. Potter's ac- 
eeptance of a prcheudal stall in the cathedral cf Norwich, which, 
with his viearage, rendered him cenifortabic for the remainder 
of.4 life. devoted to those pur: hich best become a profound 
scholar and a true Christian, He was found dead in his bed, at 
Lowestoft, Ang. 9, 1804, at the advanced age of 83. He is sup- 
posed to have completed a work, not yet published, but which 
would be a desirable acquisition to the literary world, consisting 
of biographical notices of Norfolk Litergti, from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to the present day. : : 

rst of Emanuel, then removed to Jesus college, Cambridge; 
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Two editions of “Sketches, or Essays. on oe 
Subjects, by Launcelot Temple, Esq.” [Dr. John 
Armstrong *]. 


1769 completed “ his design of familiarising to the young Reader 
the Roman Satire consistently with the more immediate aim of” 
delineating present manners,” by his Imitations of Juvenal and 
Persius. ‘I received a very obliging letter from Mr. Nevile, in 
answer to one acknowledging the receipt of his book. I will not 
trouble him with my thanks; but leave it to you to assure him 
of my sincere thoughts of his performance, and of my constant: 
esteem and affection. If it was in my power to make him Master 
of Jesus, I would offer him my friendship too; for this being the 
polite term which the honester part of the great use, when they 
mean favours, it would be worth offering. As it is, it is of no 
worth but to such disinterested men as you.” Dr, Warburton to 
Mr. Hurd, April 2, 1758.—* Pray let Mr. Nevile know how 
much F am pleased with his approbation.” Ibid, Sept. 3.—Mr, 
Nevile died Sept. 17, 1781. 

* This gentleman, who was born in Castleton parish, Rox- 
burghshire, where his father and brother were ministers, com.’ 
pleted his education in the university of Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree in physick, Feb. 4, 1732, with much reputation ; 
and published his Thesis, as the forms of that University require; 
the subject was “ De ‘Labe purulenta.” In 1735 he published a 
little humorous fugitive pamphlet, in Svo, printed for J, Wil- 
ford, intituled, «An Essay for abridging the Study of Physick ; 
to which is added a Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and 
Pluto, relating to the Practice of Physick, as it is managed by a 
certain illustrious Society. As also an Epistle from Usbek, the 
Persian, to Joshua Ward, Esq.” ‘The Dedication runs thus ; 
“ To the Antacademic Philosophers, to the generous Despisers 
of ‘the Schools, to the deservedly-celebrated Joshua Ward, John, 
Moor, and the rest of the numerous sect of inspired Physicians, 
this little work is humbly inscribed, by their most devoted ser- 
vant and zealous-admirer.” ‘This piece contains much fun and 
drollery ; in the dialogue, he has caught the very spirit of Lu- 
cian, It is not marked with his name, but I can, on the best 
authority, assert that he was the author of it. - In 1737 he pub-~ 
lished, with his name to it, ‘A Synopsis of the History and Cure 
of Venereal Diseases,” 8vo, inscribed, in an ingenious dedication, 
to Dr. Alexander Stuart, as to “ a person who had ‘an indisput- 
able right to judge severely of the performance Presénted to 
him.” In an advertisement in “ The Craftsman,” No. 561, 
April 2, 1737, Dr. Armstrong says, “ This Book contains an 
Abridgment of the ‘several Writers, upon these Diseases, in the 
Venetian Collectioa, and of Dr, Astruc’s late Book upon the 
same Subject; with Notes upon the whole Collection. To 
which is prefixed a new Translation of Dr. Boerhaave’s'Preface to 
the Leyden Edition of those AGthors, and 2 complete Index of 
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_ An Edition of “ Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations,” 
8vo. 


nomy of Love,” 3 poem which has much merit, but, it must be 
confessed, is too strongly tinctured with the licentiousness of 
Qxid. Let me add, however, that his maturer judgment ex- 
-spunged many of the luxuriances of youthful fancy, in an edition 
“ revised-and corrected by the author” in 1768, ft appears by 
one of the Cases on Literary Property that Mr. Millar paid fifty 
guineas for the copy,ight of this poem, whieh was intended as 
a burlesque upon some didactic writers. “It has been observed 
of Dr. Armstrong, that his works have great inequalities, some 
of them being possessed of every requisite to be sought after im 
the most perfect composition, while others can hardly be consi- 
dered as superior to the productions of mediocrity. The «* Art, 
of preserving Health,” his best performance, which was published 
in 1744, and which will cransmit his name to posterity as ene oF 
the first English writers, has been honoured with the following 
testimony of a respectable Critic: ‘Lo deseribe so difficult a 
thing gracefully and poetically, a5 the effects of a distemper on 
tht human body, was reserved for Dr, vong; who accord- 
ingly hath nobly executed it at the end of the third book ef his 
Art of preserving Health, where he hath given us that pathetie 
account of the sweating sickness, here is a classical correct- 
ness and closeness of style in this Poem that are truly admirable, 
and the subject is raised and adorned by numberless poctical 
images.” ‘Dr. Warton’s “ Reticciions on Didactic Poetry,” an- 
nexed to his edition of Virgil, vol. 1. p.329.—On this work I 
shall also transcribe a beautiful elogium from an eminent phy- 
sician (Df. James Mackenzie's “History of Health, &c.” third 
edition, Edinhirgh, 1760, pp.227, 228): “ Of all the poeticak 
performances on this subject, that have come to my hands, Dr. 
Armstrong's Art of preserving Health is by far the best. To 
quote every chaning deséripucn aud beautiful passage of this 
poem, one must transcribe the . We cannot, however, 
expect new rules, where the principal design-was to raise and 
warm the heart into a compliance with the solid precepts of the 
Antients, which he has enforced with greag strength and ele- 
gance. And, upon the whole, be has convinced us, by his own 
example, that we ought not to blame Autiquity for acknow- 
ledging 
“ One:-power of physick, melody, and song.” 
In 1746. Dr. Armstrong was appointed one of the physigians to 
the Hospital for Lame and Sick Soldiers behind Buckingham 
House. In 1751 he published his Poem “ on Benevolence,” in 
folio; and in 1753, ‘Taste, an Epistle to a young Critic.” In 
1758 appeared, “‘ Sketches, or Essays on various Subjeets, by 
Launcelot Tersple, Esq. in Two Parts.” In this production, 
awe mantioned which noseesses wuch humour and hnowledge 
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Two Sermons of Bishop Sherlock’s, printed in 
12m0, 1758, for his friend the Rev. William 
Clarke, by the Bishop's express permission. 


posed to have been assisted by Mr. Wilkes. In 1760-he had the 
honour of being appointed physician to the army in Germany; 
where, in 1761, he wrote a poem called “ Day, an Epistle to 
Jobn Wilkes, of Aylesbury, esq.” In this poem, which is not 
collected in his Works [it is preserved in Almon’s “‘ New Found- 
Rng Hospital for Wit, 1772,” vol. V. 9/110], he wantonly 
jhazarded a reflection on Churchill, which drew on him the 
serpent-toothed vengeance of that severest of satirists, whose 
embalming or corrosive pen could deify er Jampoon any man, 
according as he acquiesced with, or dissented from, his political 
principles. 

« Escap'd from London new four moons, and more, 

I greet gay Wilkes from Fulda’s wasted shore, 

Where cloth’d with woods a hundred hills ascend, 

Where Nature many a paradise has plann’d: 

A Jand that, e’en amid contending arms, . 

Late smil'd with culture, and luxuriant charms ; 

But now the hostile scythe has bared her soil, 

And her sad peasants starvé for all their toil, 

What news to-day ?—1 ask you not what rogue, 

What paltry imp of fortune ’s now in vogue ; 

What forward bhindering fool was last preferr'd, 

By mere pretence distinguish’d from the herd ; 

With what new cheat the gaping town is smit ; 

What crazy Scribler reigns the present Wit ; 

What stuff for winter the Two Booths have mixt; 

What bouncing Mimick grows a Roscius next,” 

In almost the last lines of poetry which Churchill lived to 
write, after referring those who hinted that he would “ run his 
stock of genius out” to some writers who had obtained what he 
thought unmerited celebrity, he thus pointedly concludes the 
eatalogue with Dr. Armstrong : 

« Let them, with Armstrong, taking leave of Sense, 
Read musty lectures on Benevolence, 
Or con the pages of his gaping Day, 
Where all his former fiane was thrown away, 
Where all but barren labour was forgot, 
And the vain stiffness of a Letter'd Scot ; 
Let them with Armstrong pass the term of light, 
But not one hour of darkness; when the night 
Suspends this mortal coil, when Memory wakes, 
When for our past misdoings Conscjence takes 
A deep revenge, when, by Reflection led, 
She draws his curtains, and tooks Comfort dead, 
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Amore than tna, in his coward breast, 

And Guilt, with vengeance arm’d, forbids him rest. 

Tho’ soft as plumage from young Zephyr’s wing, 

His couch seems hard, and no relief can bring. 

Jngratitude hath planted daggers there, 

No good man can deserve, no brave man bear.” 
J make no apology for this citation ; as it will never obscure the 
character of a humane, benevolent, kindly affectioned, man of 
genius, who was incapable of the crime with-which he is charged. 
—-At may be here observed, that nothing appears so fatal to the 
intercourse of friend as attentions to politicks. ‘The cordiality 
which had subsisted between Dr. Armstrong and Mr. Wilkes was 
certainly interrupted, if not diss.Ived, by these means. In 1770 
Dr. Armstrong published a collection of “ Miscellanies," in two 

-wolumes; containing, 1. “The Art of preserving Health ;” 

2. “ OF Benevolence, an Epistle to Eumenes;” 3. “ ‘Faste, an 
Epistle to a young Critic, 1753 ;" 4. “ Imitations of Shakespeare 
and Spenser ;” 5, “ ‘The Universal Almanack, by Noureddin 
Ali;” 6. © The Forced Marriage, a Tragedy;” 7. “ Sketches.” 
In an advertisement to these volumes, Dr. Armstrong says, he 
“has at last taken the trouble upon him to collect them, and to 
have them printed under his own inspection; a task that he had 
long avoided ; und to which he would hardly have submitted 
himself then, but for the sake ‘of preventing their being, some 
time hereafter, exposed in a rigged tuangled condition, and 
loaded with more faults than they originally had: while [when] 
it might be impossible for him,’ by the change perhaps of one 
letter, to recover a whole period from the most contemptible 
nonsense. Along with such pieces as he had formerly offered to 
the publick, he takes this opportunity of presenting it with se- 
veral others; some of which had lain by him many years. What 
he has lost, and especially what he has destroyed, would pro- 
bably. enough have been better received by the great majority 
of readers, than any thing he has published, But he never 
courted the publick. He wrote chiefly for his own amusement ; 
and because he found it an agreeable and innocent way of some- 
times passing an idle hour, He has always most heartily despised 
the opinion of the mobility, from the lowest to the highest: and 
if it is true, what-he has sometimes been told, that the best 
Judges are on his side. he desires no more in the article of fame 
and rehewn as a writer. If the best judges of this age honour 
him with their approbation, ali the worst too of the next will 
favour hifi With theirs; when by Heaven’e grace he'll be too fi 














§ 
beyond the reach of their unmeanirig¢ praises to receive any dis- 


gust from them.” In 1771 he published A short Ramble 
through some parts of France and Italy, by Launcelot Temple ;” 
and in 1773, in his own name, a quarto pamphlet, under the 
title of ““ Medical Essays ;" towards the conclusion of which; he 
accounts for his not having such extensive practice as some of 
his brethren, from his not being qualified to employ the usual 
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Mr. George Walker's * “ Narrative of the Siege of 
Londonderry,” republished by Dr. Browr}, who did 
all he could to reform and revive us, “as a useful 
Lesson to the present Times, with a prefatory 
Address to the Publick,” 8vo. : 

« Lectures concerning Oratory, delivered at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, by John Lawson {, D. D.” 
8vo. 








his Brethren, of the herd of Criticks, and particularly of the Re- 
viewers. He died in September 1779; und, to the no small 
surprise of his friends, left behind him more than 30001, saved 
out of a very moderate income, arising principally from his half- 
pay. — ‘The late worthy Dr, Cuming, a iost respectable physi- 
cian at Dorchester, has enabled me to add some further tra:ts to 
the character of this ingenious writer: ‘ I was early acquainted 
with Dr. Armstrong, have visited him at his lodgings, knew 
many of his intimates, have met him in company, but, from 
my having visited the metropolis so seldom since my residence 
in Dorsetshire, I was not so well acquainted with him as I 
should otherwise have becn, or wished to be. He always ap- 
peared to me (and | was confitmed in this opinion by that of his 
most intimate friends) a man of learning and genius, of consi- 
derable abilitics in his profession, of great benevolence and 
goodne-s of heart, fond of associating with men of parts and 
genius, but indolent and inactive, and therefore totally unqua- 
Yified to employ the means that usually lead to medical employ- 
ment, or to elbow his way through a crowd of competitors, An 
intimate friendship always subsisted between the Doctor and the 
Author of the Seasons, as well as with other gentlemen of learn- 
ing and genius; he was intimate with, and respected by, Sir 
John Pringle, to the time of his death.” On the authority also 
of a letter to Mr. Wilkes, in 1795, from the widow of My, 
George Armstrong, who was the brother of Dr. John Arms 
strong, F can assert that “ Dr. Armstrony had aiwsys in his 
heart a very great regard for Mr. Wilkes, as a very pleasant 
companion, who had aiways been kind to him. In his last ill- 
ness he said that Mr. Wilkes had got him into the Army; and 
that, though he had been rash and hasty, he still retained a due 
sense of gratitude.” 

* ‘© Rector of Donaghmoere, in the county of Tirone. The 
work was originally published iii 1689; and occasioned a consi- 
derable controversy. Mr. Walker acquired sech a military taste 
by this gallant atchievement, that he sacrificed his life at the 
battle of the Boyne. It was thought, bad he lived, he would 
have been presented to the see of Derry, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Hopkins, three days before.” Gough's British Topography, 
vol, 11. p. 808. 
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__ * Sophoclis Tragaedia Septem, Scholiis Veteribus , 
illustrate: cum Versione et Notis Thome John-- 
yvsoni.. Accedunt Varie Lectiones, et Emendationes 
‘Virorum doctoram undecunque collate. Duobus 
-Voluminibus.” Four * only of these Plays were 
printed by Mr. Bowyer; but in those the publick: 
save indebted to him for more than barely the manual: 
operation, as is evident from the introdwction ex-, 
‘tracted below}, ° I have his copy of the Seven’ 


‘* Ajax Flagellifer; Electra; Antigone; Trachinie.: The: 
other three, which were printed by Mr. Pote at Eton, are Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus, or rather Rex Oedipus, Philoctetes, and Oedipus 
Coloneus. a 

+ “ Typographus Lectori S. Ex Septem Sophoclis Tragoediis 
Ajacem et Electram edidit Johnsonus, A.D. 1705, quibus versi-- 
eneni, notas, et variantes lectiones adjecit: Dein Antigonen, et 
Trachinias cum notis, sed absque variis lectionibus, A.D. 1708. 
He quatuor fabule junctim recuse sunt A.D. 1746, quibus tres 
cateree accessere cum versione itidem Johnsoni, et scholiaste in 
Ocdipo non ante vulgato. Neve in hic quasi posthuma editione 
tribus fabulis sua deessent notarum adjumenta, vir quidam in-- 
genio et doctrin4 solertissimus plurimas congessit, unde John~ 
soni operam in hic parte lenitts desideraremus. EA verd edi- 
tione jam divendita, et nova flagitata, me rogat Bibliopola, ut 
aliquem commendarem, qui talem amoliretur.. Cumque nemo 
inveniretur, nisi qui esset aut impar oneri, aut mercedi plus- 
quam par, me tandem Lortatur, ut ipse pro officio aliquem pan~_ 
num attexerem, ne liber gratia novitatis penittis destitueretar, | 
Dum schede igitur sub prelo properantur, imd sub duobus pre~ 
lis, variantes lectiones, quas Johnsonus ad finem duarum fabu- 
jarum apposuerat, suis paginis subjeci, quo facilitts eculos alli- 
cerent, et essent ad usum promptiores, Tres fabulas, duos sci-. 
licet Ocdipos et Antigonen, vir doctissimus Joannes Burtgnus 
Etonensis, S.T.P. edidit, dicam, an editurus est, -aut alius quis~ 
piam sub ejus-auspiciis. Inde lectioncs in Antigonen transtuli ; 
in aliis wtrisque idem facturus, nisi quod, eum sub alio prelo 
essent elaborate, nollem arroganter nimis faleem in alienas se- 
getes imimnitter’. Versionem in quibus plerisque locis Johnsonus 
refingendum admenuit, refinxi; quod non in omnibus, faten- 
dum est non bent provisis consiliis id deberi. In hc parte spe-: 
rabam aliquid auxilii ex editione Londinensi, A.D. 1722, in 120. 
cujus dedicationi subscribuntur literee initiales A.B. Sed in 
Ajace et Electr’ versionem Johnsoni, que in licem tum prodi- 
erat, arripuit, in ceteris Winsemii. Hane xard addes sequitur. 
editio Glasguensis, A.D. 1745, nisi quod Jobnsoni notulas in 
quatuor trageedias ad tinem adjunxerit; et tamen coilectanea, 
qu ad ceteras accessere, omisit. Emendationes in textum et. 
scholia undecunque potui, tera xriow co xoues, conrasi, et mes~ 
sem,. quam vir doctus ad duos Ocdipes et Philocteten centulerat,: 
. . *., PAM" 
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A Seventh Edition of Dr. Brown's “ Estimate * ;” 
and a very large impression of a Second Part of 
that popular Publication; which was followed by 

“ An Explanatory Defence” of it. 

‘Towares the close of the year a report was cir- 
culated that Mr. Bowyer was about to retire from 


business ; a report which gave rise to the following 


correspondence with the celebrated English Roscius, 
The letters, I believe, will not be thought a dis- 
credit to the memory of either of theni. 


1. To David Garrick +, esq. Southampton-street. 
“ SIR, Nov... . 1258. 
“ Tue last time I saw you, I had the honour 
of your hand. Iam since surprised to understand 
that you have carried to the Speaker the interest of 


proprio magis justoque ordife disponuntur, In reliquis ex- 
purgandis longitts quidem claboravissemus, si temporis angustie 
alleeque cure non impedivissent.’ J. T.—‘This quotation needs 
no conment, If this editor had taken the text of Bowyer for his 
copy instead of that of Johnson, he would have saved himself 
the trouble of weeding-out many of the typographical blunders 
he complains of. 

* «You think so justly and generously of the foolish Estimator 
and his mean rascally railers, that F shall tell him what you say. 
Tam glad you have done the discourse on Chivalry; for this looks 
as if you was got for ward with the Dialogues.” Dr. Warburton 
toa Mr. Hurd, s 
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. whose name will ever be held in re- 
iniers of theatrical representations, was the son 
trick, 2 captain in the army, who generally resided 
He was born at Hereford, where his father was 
on a recruiting party, and baptized Feb. 20, 1716, as appears by 
the chure ster of the parish of Al! Souls in that city. His 
mother’s maiden name was Clough, danzhter to ene of the vicars 
in Litchfield cathedral. At the age of ten years he was. put 
under the care of Mr. Huater, master of the grammar-school at 
Litchfield ; “and very carly shewed his attachment to dramatic 
entertainments, having in the year 1727 represented the tharac- 
ter of Serjeant Kite in the Recruiting Officer with great ap- 
plause. Fr um school he. went to Lisbon, to visit his uncle; but 
stayed only a short Gme there before he returned to England; 
on which he went again to Mr. Hunter; and in 1735 became 
the pupil of Mr Samuel Johnsen, who about that time under- 
took to teach the classics toa certain number of young gentle- 
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your heart, in behalf of another, to print the Votes 
for him. You did so, I doubt not, on a report 


to the Drama prevailed over every other object: After a time, 
Mr, Johnson grew tired of teaching; and Mr. Garrick being 
desirous of a more active life, the tutor and pupil took the reso- 
lution to quit Litchfield, and try their fortunes in the Metro. 
polis. They accordingly set out together, on the 2d of March, 
41736; and on the 9th of the same month, Gir. Garrick was en- 
tered of Lincoin’s Inn, it bemmy then intended that the Law 
should be his profession, Having had a recommendation from 
Mr. Wabnsley to Mr. Colson, master of the school at Rochester, 
he, on the death of his uncle, about 1737, went direetly thither, 
with a view to finish his education, Ln the company of so rae 
tional a philosopher as Mr. Colson, he was inperceptibly and 
gradually improved in the talent of thinking and reasoning ; 
nor were the example and precepts of so wise a man vaituy be- 
stowed on a mind so acute as that of Garrick. His facher’ died 
soon after, and was not long survived by his moter. He then 
engaged in the wine trade, if partnershin wit! kis brother, 
Peter Garrick; but this connexion ‘sung but a shut time, he 
resolved to try his talents on the stage; and in the saramer of 
17-41 went down to lpswich, Where he acted with great applause, 
under the mane of Lyddal, The part which he first performed 
was that of Aboan, in the tragedy of Ovoonoko,  Aflcr a sam- 
mer spent in the country, he determined to venture on the 
London stage. He had now essayed his powers, and considered , 
himself as worthy to appear ina high furin on any theatre; but 
it is generally said, that the then directors of Drury Lane and 
Covent Gerden could not be itiduced te entertain the same sen- 
timents. He was therefore obliged to accc:t the offer of Mr. 
Giffard, master of Goodman's Fields play-house, who engaged 
him; and he made his first appearance there on the lth of 
October, 1741, with great success, in the character of Richard 
the Third. [It appears by Davies's “ Life of Garrick,” that the 
audience at first were totally at a loss whether to clap or hiss," 
&e.] This deserves to be insisted on, as it sh how little qua. 
lified people are to judge of any thing at iivst. Afterwards, 
when hall a dozen people had thought proper ‘o declare their 
approbation, then servility, fashion, &e. followed of course, aud 
joined the cry. I know nothing of music; but if%s certain + 
the merit of the Italian music, which, like their painti 
undoubtedly the best in the world, was not only not. perceived 
in England at first (and in France not yet), bat such people as 
Addison endeavoured pnblicly to decry it as bad. 7, 

The seeing a young wan, in no more th. his Uventy-fourth 
year, reaching at one single step to that heigi.: a perfection which 
maturity of and long practical experience had not been 
able to bestow on the then capital performers of the English 
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that I was to print them no more; a report raised 
without the least foundation, and propagated by 


theatres towards the court-end of the town were on this occa- 
sion deserted, persons of all ranks flocking to Goodman's Fields, 
where Mr. Garrick continued to act till the close of the season, 
when, having very advantageous terms offered him for perform- 
ing in Dublin during some part of the summer, he went over 
thither, where he found the same just homage paid to his merit, 
which he had received from his own countrymen. In the ensu- 
ing winter, however, he engaged himself to Mr. Fleetwood, 
manager of Drury Lane playhouse ; in which theatre he con- 
tinued till the year.1745, in the winter of which he again went 
over to Ireland, and continued there through the whole of that 
season, being joint manager with Mr. Sheridan in the direction 
and profits of the theatre reyal in Smock Ailey. From thence 
he returned to England, and was engaged for the season of 
1746 with the late Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent Garden. This 
was his last performance as an hired actor; for in the close of 
that season, Mr. Fleetwood's patent for the management of 
Drury Lane being expired, and that gentleman having no incli- 
nation farther to pursue a design by which, from lis want of 
acquaintance with the proper confuct of it, or some other rea- 
sons, he had already considerably impaired his fortune, Mr. 
Garrick, in conjunction with Mr, Lacy, purchased the property 
of that theatre, together with the renewal of the patent; and in 
the winter of 1747, opened it with the best part of Mr. Fleef- 
wood’s former company, and the great additional strength’ of 
Mr. Barry, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs, Cibber, from Covent Gar- 
den. In this station Mr. Garrick continued until the year 1776, 
with an interval of two years, from 1763 to 1765, which he 
devoted to travelling abaoad; and, both by his conduct as a 
manager, and his unequalled merit as an actor, from year to 
year, added to the entertainment of the publick, which with 
an indefatigable assiduity he consulted. Nor were the publick 
by any means ungrateful in returns for that assiduity. By the 
warm and (leserved encouragement which they gave him he was 
raised to that state of ease and affluence, to which it must be 
the wish of every honest heart to see superior excellence exalted. 
After his return from his travels, Mr. Garrick declined the per- 
formance of.gny new character; but continucd to appear every 
season in some.of his favourite parts until the year 1776; when, 
satisfied with the wealth he had acquired, and the fame which 
he had established, in familiarity with many of the most re- 
spectable persons of the king-lom, he retired to the enjoyment 
of repose from the fatigues of his profession, and quitted the 
stage on the 10th day of June, 1776, after performing the cha- 
racter of Don Felix, in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of The Wonder, 
At this period the stone, a disorder to which he had been long 
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many who wish it true. But might not I have 
expected from your humanity, from your knowledge 


terrupted, and sometimes destroyed, by the violence of the pain 
he endured. He had been used to try the effecis of quack medi- 
eines, to relieve him from the torments which he suffered, and 
it has been thought that his health received much injury front 
this injudicious mode of tampering with his malady, At Christ- 
mas 1778 he visited Earl Spencer at Althorpe, where he was 
taken il, but recovered sufficiently to return to London, and 
died at his house in the Adelphi, after a few days illness, on the 
oth of January, 1779. His body was interred with great. fune- 
ral pomp, in Westminster Abbey, on the Ist of February follow- 
ing. Mr. Garrick in his person was low, yet well-shaped, and 
neatly proportioned; and, having added the qualifications of 
dancing * and fencing to that natural gentility of manner which 
no art could bestow, but with which our great mother Nature 
endows many even from infancy, his deportment was constantly 
easy, natural, and engaging. His complexion was dark, and 
the features of his facc, which were pleasingly regular, were 
animated by a full black eye, brilliant and penetrating, His 
voice was clear, melodious, and commanding; and, although 
it might not possess the strony overbearing powers of My. Mos- 
sop’s, or the musical sweetness of Mr. Barry's, yet it appeared to 
have a much greater compass of variety than cither; and, from 
Mr. Garrick’s judicious manner of conducting it, enjoyed that 
articulation and piercing distinctness, which rendered it equally 
intelligible, even to the most distant parts of an audience, in the 
gentle whispers of murmuring love, the half-smothered accents 
of infelt passion, or the professed and sometimes awkward con- 
cealments ofan aside speech in comedy, as in the rants of rage, the 
darings of despair, or all the open violence of trayical enthusisam. 

“ Were it our office to record the failings of Mr. Garrick, we 
could only persuade ourselves to observe, that they were chiefly 
such as are overlooked in characters of less distinguished opu- 
lence and celebrity. We forbcar therefore to violate his fame 
by a safe but ungenerous recapitulation of petty errors; adding 
only, in excuse fer his well-known vanity, that perhaps no man 
who had been fed with such excess of praise, would have ex- 
hibited fewer marks of self-approbation. We hope, indeed, we 
may he forgiven, if we diel! longer on a singular inconsictence 
in his character, which has been. often mentioned, : 
fairly stated. He has been loudly praised for litérality, and a3 
loudly censured on the 2 of ay; Perhaps the altcrnute 
predominance of qualities, so opposite in their natures, may be 
thus accounted for. In any exigence that presented itself Gn a 
sudden, he was readily generous, because he knew benevolence 
was the most popular of virtues, and that the exertion of it would 
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of the world, may I add, -from the knowledge yeu 
wére pleased to express of me, that you would have 


be expected from the possessor of a fortune extensive as his own. 
But this hasty impulse was occasionally blasted by intermediate 
reflection. During the interval that sometimes necessarily passed 
between the promise and the actual disbursement, the tedious 
process by which he hd acquired a sum equal to that he was 
expected to part with, impressed itself forcibly on his imagina~ 
tion, It was not ull then that his disposition inclined to parsi- 
mony *. This ungraceful narrowness, this inglorious repent- 
anes, is often detected among those in whose thoughts their 
own gradual advance towards wealth is alwdys uppermost; and 
the frequent occurrence of an idea, like this, to Mr, Garrick, will, 
assist us in reconciling the contradictory tales of his deficiency 
and excess of bounty; for to deny that he was sometimes mag- ¢ 
nificent in his donations, would be to refuse his memory a triv 
bute thc san only be withheld at the expence of notoriety and 
truth. Such, however, was the fate of his pecuniary favours, 
that he often forfeited the gratitude due to them, through his 
backwardness in yielding what he hed pledged himself to bestéw, 
and did bestow at.last. By some, indeed, he has been charged 
with raising hopes of relief, and finally dixappointing them, 
This charge however, if true, can’be imputed only to a stronger 
and less resistible opcration of the cause already mentioned. In 
the mean time, his example serves to shew us how resolutely we 
ought to seize the moment that disposes our wavering natures to 
benevolence, as second thoughts are not alwavs propitious to 
the interests of humanity. We may conclude by adding, that 
deliberation, so useful on many occasions, in respect to poetry 
and charity, exerted a fatal influence over Akenside and Garriek. 
It -unstrung the lyre of the one, and contracted the heart of the 
- other. Need I say that this paragraph was written by Mr. Steevens ? 
To Mr. Garrick’s reputation as an actor, the concern of the 
publick at having lost him, bears a stronger testimony than 
panegyrick, in any other form, could supply. As to his particu- 
lar forte or superior cast in acting, it would be perbaps as difft- 
cult to determine it, as it would be to describe minutely his 
several excellences in the very different parts in which he at dif- * 


* © There gan be little doubt of his avarice, from the general charges 
at least it ispp-hill work to prove such a one’s generosity. Generosity is - 
of too great.nétoriety to be questioned. The Marquis of Granby might 
be unjust-in the exercise of it, preferably to p: his debts; but nébody 
makes a dowhbt whether he was avaricions. The Duke of Marlborough 
paid bis debts, yet it is not a question whether he was generous or no. 
The fret is, Garrick died worth 140,004 all of his own getting, in less 
than 40 vears. Suppose be had died worth only 130,002. would not that 
have been enough to have left ehind hom? and no dorkt 10,0002 pro- 
perly bestowed must have cstablishcd his or Marlborough’s fame, . I 
don’t say Garrick was obliged to do this. But neither is the world ob- 
liged to admire his generosity, ie had it fot: itis plain they were 
PORE STENT NE GIES as ee, ES the saidrenhtedW wnccentants | “Fr 
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_ Inquired into the truth of the report, even at the, 
shop where I had the pleasure of seeing you, before,. 


ferent times thought proper to appear. Particular superiority. 
was swallowed up in his universality; and should it even be con- 
tended, that there, have been performers equal to him in their 
respective casts of playing, yet even their partizans must ace 
knowledge, that there never existed any one performer that 
came near his excellence in so great a varicty of parts, Every 
passion of the human breast seemed subjected to his powers of 
expression ; even ‘Time itself appeared to stand still, or advance, 
as he would have it. Of this no one can be ignorant who ever 
saw. him in the several characters of Lear or Hamlet, Richard, 
Darilas, Romeo, or Lusignan; in his Ranger, Bays, Drugger, 
Kitely, Brute, or Benedict. During the course of his man 
ment, the publick were much obliged to him for his indefati- 
gable labour in the conduct of the theatre, and the pains hie took 
to discover and gratify their taste: and, though the situation of. 
a manager will perpetually be liable to attacks trom disappointed 
authors and undeserving performers ; yet, it is apparent, from | 
the barrenness both of plays and players of merit for some years 
at the opposite theatre, that Mr. Garrick cannot have refused 
acceptance to many of either kind, that were any way deserving 
of the town’s regard. In shorts notwithstanding this is not the 
age of either dramatic or theatrical genius, the pains he took in 
rearing many tender plants, added several valuable performers 
to the English stage, whose first blossoms were far from promis~- 
ing so fair a fruit as they have since produced :—and among: 
the several dramatic pieces which made their first appearance on, 
the theatre in Drury Lane, there are very few, whose authorg 
have not acknowledged themselves greatly indebted to Mr. Gar- 
rick for useful hints or advantageous alterations, to which their 
success has in great measure been owing. Add to this the revi- 
val of many pieces of the more early writers; picces possessed of 
great merit, but which had, either through the neglect or igno- 
rance of other managers, lain for a long time unemployed and 
unregarded. But there is one part of theatvical conduct which 
ought unquestionably to be recorded to Mr. Garrick's honour, 
since the cause of virtue and morality, and the formation of . 
public manners, are very considerably dependent on it; and that 
is, the zeal with which he ever aimed to banish from the stage 
all. those plays which carry with them an immoral,tendency, and 
to prune from those which do not absolutely off the whole 
promote the interests of vice such scenes of licentionshess and 
libertinism as a redundancy of wit and too great liveliness 
of imagination have induced some of our comic writers to in: 
dulge themselves in, and to which. the sympathetic disposition 
of an age of gallantry and intrigue had given a sanction, The 
purity of the English stage was certainly much more fully estab- 
lished during the administration offthis theatrieal minister than 
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yeu: took “—_ a step; however undesignedly, against 
me? 

“As you ‘did not deus me an injury, so it will 
be said you have done me none. Sir, I have heard 


. 
publick taste had itsélf in some measure begun, he, by keeping! 
that taste within its proper channel, and feeding it with a pure 
and uniainied stream, scemed to have comp! leted: and to haye 
endeavoured us much as possible to adhere to the promise made 
in the prologue which was spoken at the first opening of ‘that 
theatre ur.der his direction, 
«« Bade scenic virtue form the rising age, 
And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage.” 

His superiority to all others in one branch of excellence, how- 
ever, must not make us overlook the rank in which he is en- 
titled ‘o stand as to gnother; nor our remembrance of his hav- 
ing been the first actor living, induce us to forget that he was 
far from being the last writer. Notwithstanding the numberless 
and laboricus avocations attending on his profession as an actor, 
ahd his station as a manager, yet still his active genius was per- 
petually bursting forth in various little productions both dra- 
matic #hd poetical, whose merit cannot but inake us reg +t his 
want of time for more extensive and important works. these 
he has publicly avowed himsc!f the author of thirty-five §,. some 
of which are originals, and the rest translations or alterations 
from other authors, with a design to adapt them to the present 
taste of the publick. Besides these, Mr. Garrick was the author 
of an Ode op the death of Mr. Pelham, which, in Iess than six 
weeks, ran through four editions. ‘The Prologues, Epilogues, 
and Songs, which he wrote, are almost innumerable, and pos- 
sess a considerable degree of happy conception and execution. 
It would be in vain to attempt any cnumeration of them; and 
it is less necessary, as we carinot doubt but some one of his sur- 
viving friends will take care to give a complete edition, of his 
works, in such a manner as will do honour to his memory, 

The portraits of Mr. Garrick, in his principal dramatic charac- 
eters, are numerou. and there remains, at his house in the 
Adelphi, a whole-length, by Hogarth, of Mr. Garrick, sitting at 
a table, with his wife behind him taking the pen out cf his hand; 
which having never been engraved, though it has been somewhat 
hastily censured by Mr. Stevens, would on every consideration 
be a valuable present to the publick ; and this is the rather to be 
wished, ‘a8 “ iis. Garrick, at a period of life when infirmities 
might naturally be expected, still possesses the power of delight- 
ing by the brifliancy of her conversation, which unites the expe- 
rience of age with the liveliest sallies of youth.” Sce the ‘ An- 
ecdotes of Hogarth,” 1568," pp. 20. 258. 
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of a person who was blinded while he was blooded; 
which has been pretty much my case. The standerss 
by cried out in concern for him, He is Sainting, 
he is dying ; till at length the poor man died in 
reality. This remains to be my case. If it should. 
be so, I submit it to you, whether you would not be 
accessary to the legal death of, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, W. Bowyer.” . 


2. Mr, Garrick’s answer, without date, but received 
Nov. 29, 1758. 

“Sir, I have been in the countr » and did not 
receive your letter till last night. I'was much sur- 
prised at it indeed; and think you have not well 
considered the matter, or you would not have been 
so warm in your expostulations. ‘The fact is this 
~~I was told by a man whon I regard and would 
serve with justice, that the person who printed the 
Votes had resigned it, Upon which, { wrete to 
Mr. George Onslow, the Speaker’s son, to recom« 
mend @ person, if the fact was true. Now, Sir, 
upon my honour, I did not know that you were 
the Printer of the Votes; and moreover, if you had 
been iny brother, I could not have acted with more 
justice or delicacy towards you. If the fact had 
been true, I should have been willing to serve 4. 
person I regarded; as it was not, there was no harm 
done, and you have not in the least been injured. 
Though I am always desirous to assist the man I 
like, and do it zealously ;_ yet I would not know- 
ingly do the least injury, Town, to one who had 
injured me, and mach less to Mr. Bowyer. This, 
I flatter myself, is my real character among those 
who know me; and you are really mistaken if you 
think otherwise of me. I cannot possibly answer 
the last paragraph of your letter, because I don’t 
understand it * ; but, if you think my letter to Mr. 
Onslow has in the least affected your interest, let 


* Mr. Garrick’s observation reqnires some apology to be mad 


for Mr. Bowyer ; who evidently wrote in haste 3 for which, how- 
ever, his reply makes ample amends, 
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me know, and I shall as readily repair the mischief 
as I have most ignorantly done it. lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, D. Garrick: 

«Pp, I write in great hurry, and you must ex- 

cuse it.” : 
3. “To David Garrick, esq. 
« Sir, Dec. 7, 1758. 

«As I before acquitted you of any intention to do 
mean injury; so I acknowledge your kind readiness 
to repair one, if you had unwittingly done me any. 
1 do so heartily, and the rather, because you have 
heightened my obligations with that personage to 
whom you applied, where I would most wish to 
have them placed. 

“On the other hand, you will excuse me, LT hope, 
for remonstrating closely perhaps, but not warmly, 
against suffering your weight and consequence to be 
made use of, without having a true state of circum- 
stances laid before you. But I find my sentiments 
were too cold, whatever my expressions were; and 
that your heart, in the cause of friendship, will not 
stay to weigh minute considerations. Convinced, 
humbly bow to that yirtue which in your breast 
scarce knows excess; and if it has any weakness, is, 
Jike a complexion from fairness, the more amiable 
for it. I trust then to the influence of it, as dé 

believeth all things, that you will now place me in 
the number of your most obliged humble servants, 
W. Bowyzr.” 


1759- 


in this year Mr. Bowyer printed, p 
_  Chronographie Asiatice et Egyptiacee Speci 
men; in quo, 1. Origo Chronologias LXX Inter- 
pretum investigatur; 2. Conspectus totius operis 


éxhibetur,” 8vo, [by Charles Hayes *, Esq-] 


_ * This industrious and learned gentleman, who was known as 
an author only to his jntimate friends, and whose remarkable 
ih eae eee SR me e 6f h6vths 6too 6 6Commonr 
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became distinguished by his much esteemed « Ts eatise of 
Fiusions,” printed that year, in toiio, with his name, the only 
publication to which he ever suffered it to appear. In 1710, 
came outa small pamphlet of his, of ninetcen pages in quarto, 
intituled, « 4 New and Easy Method to find out. the Longitude, 
from the Observation of the Altitudes of the Ccelestial Bodies ;" 
and in 1793 he published, in English, in octavo, “The Moen, a. 
Philosophical Dialozuc ;” written in the most genteel and polite 
language, and tending to shew that the Moon is not 4 mere 
dark and opake body, but is mistress of no inconsiderable share” 
of light of her own. During a Jong course of years the manage- 
ment of the late Royal African Company lay in a manner wholly 
on Mr. Hayes (he being chosen annually either Sub-governor, 
or Deputy-governor) ; yet, in the midst of these important avo- 
cations, he spent much time and labour in making philosophical 
experiments, and in gratifying his thirst after general knowledge. 
‘To his skill in antient and modern fanguages he added the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew; and applied himse f assiduously to the an- 
tient Historians, and with more particular attention to the Sacred 
Writings. Endeavouring to solve the difficulties which had per- 
plexed the learned, he laid a plan to reduce all into chronological 
form, according to what he thought to be the true order of time. 
He much admired that translation of the Scriptures into Greck, 
which bears the uame of the Septuagint: and critically examined 
the history of that version cotnposed by Aristeas; which had been 
looked upon by many persons of great worth and learning as no 
better than a forged story ; and when he had completed his en- , 
quiries on this head, in 1736, he published, in 8vo, A Vindica- 
on of the History of the Septuagint” from the wnistepresenta- 
tions of its upponent: — His uext work wvas a learned piece of 
criticism, inti:ub) ©. eritieal Examination of the Holy Gospels 
according to St. Siatthew and St. Luke, with regard to the His~ 
tory of the Birth and Infancy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1733," 
Svo. He nox returned to his favourite study, the settling of 
times; anain i741 came wut his « Dissertation on the Chronology 
of the Septuagint: With an Appendix, suewmng, that the Chal- 
dean and Egyptian Autigustics, hichertu esteemed fabulous, are 
perfectly consisicnt with che Computations of that most antient 
Version of the Holv Scriptures,” vo; a work of great labour 
and sagacity, in whch the ages of the Patriarchs, and the varia- 
tion there is in this particular between the Hebrew, Septuagint, 
and Josephus, are largely considered; a pious regard is always 
retained both for the Hebrew and Greck text, and some conjec- 
tures modestly offered for the integrity of tiem both 3 and those 
who read this tract will in the Appendix find matter sufficient to 
satisfy a learned curiosity, and to inake them view the Chalican 
and Egyptian histories in another light than that in which they 
Have hitherto appeared. Not contented with going thus far, in 
Bae She es oe eee, Omer en aac A ar SE. SARE gi, 4 NEES Aiote 
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* The Norfolk Dumplin-eater,” [by the Rev. 
Mr. Stona], 8vo. 


mentioned Dissertation; in which he gives 2 complete acries of 
the kings of Argos and Athens from Inachus, to the first year of 
the first Olympiad; and likewise of the old emperors of China, 
from Fohi fo the birth of Christ; and at the same time shews 
that the chronology of all these nations perfectly agrees with 
the Septuagint, ‘These, excepting some occasional tracts in 
defence of the Royal African Company) are all the English works 
‘of this learned and indefatigable author. A period being put to 
the affairs and existence of the Old African Company in 1752, Mr. 
Hayes found himself happily exonerated from that burden, which, 
though he had long supported it, op was not altogether suitable 
to his inclinations. He had just before this purchased a pretty 
retirement at Down in Kent, and, withdrawing thither, gave 
himself up wholly to his beloved studies. He had now leisure to 
look over his papers, and revise them ; and to consider what 
materials he had already provided for his grand design; and, as 
appears by the date on the manuscript, which he did not live to 
publish, he’began in May 1753 to compile, in Latin, his ‘‘Chro- 
nographia Asiatica et Egyptiaca.” This was a laborious under- 
taking for a person of 75 years of age; but it pleased God, not- 
withstanding his recluse and sedentary life, to bless him with 
tolerable health, and to preserve his intellects clear and strong 
till within a few days of his death, The last date annexed to 
this Latin manuscript is 1756; so that probably he finished it 
in that year or soon after. In August 1758, he left his house 
sin Kent, and, for the sake of his health and of some more agree- 
able conversation than that retired place could afford him, being 
fiow about $0 years of age, took chambers in Gray's Inn; and 
there, in 1759, he shewed, as he said, that he had not led an in- 
dolent life in the country, by acquainting the learned world with 
what he had done, in his “Chronographia.” Under the first part 
he shews, that both the Seventy Interpreters and Josephus took their 
system of chronology from several antient writings (distinct from 
the sacred books of the Old Testament), which had for many ages 
been carefully preserved by the priests, in the library belonging 
to the Temple of Jerusalem. {‘ Josephus, who wrote to the 
Heathens, might take-his authority from whence he would ; but 
the Septuagint, who were only translators of a sacred Book, how 
could they dare to substitute different numbers than their origi- 
nial? And why would Jewish priests preserve with care in the 
‘Temple writings which clash with the Bible, when they hardly 
reserved that? The Mahomctan General said better, that the 
SS, in the Alexandrian Museum either agrecd with, or contra- 
dicted, the Cora; in the firet case they were useless, in the 
last hurtful, and therefore in either case to be burnt. 7. Ey" 
The second is a summary view of the whole great work, which 
he left behind him in manuscript, in a large folio size, all writ- 
ten with jus own haad, and that a surprisingly fair and clean 
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* An Essay on Taste, by Alexander Gerard, M.A. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, with 


one, which neither discovers any weakness of nerves, nor any of 
those tremors incident to advanced age. This work, in the pre- 
face to his specimen, he says he hath happily finished ; and gives 
the title of it in the following manner: “‘ Novum aggressi sumus 
opus; quod jam, auxiliante Deo, feliciter absolvimus sub hoc 
titulo : — Chronographia Asiatica & ZEgyptiaca ab orbe condito 
ad Christum natum per annos 5500, ad tidem scriptorum vetus- 
tissimorum restituta ct illustrata.” The learned author did not 
long survive the publication of this specimen, dying at his chani- 
bers in Gray’s Inn, Dec. 18, 1760, in his 82d year. J owe this 
account of Mr. Hayes to a letter from an anonymious friend of 
his, who had been indulged with a perusal of most of his writitgs 
before they were sent to the press, with the liberty of itnpartin 
his sentiments on them. ‘If I differed in any thing from hig 
(says this friend), as ¥ could not espouse all his opinions, aiid 
never made him a compliment of my own, he would reply in sd 
mild a manner, that I never left him without adrhiring fit feat 
fund of learning, the clear method in which he explaingd’ his 
mind, and his sedate and serene temper.”-—" When he presdtited 
me with the printed specimen,” says the anonymous Letter- 
writer, “ I was thereby furnished with a Pig ae opportunity of 
pressing him to begin the publication of fhe large work, tel 

him it could never come out with equal advan from any 
other hands, but those who composed and wrote it. It is no 
wonder if the weighty labour of attending the press did, at ila 
time of life, deter him from undertaking it: but he was so far 
from neglecting this valuable performance, that he enjoined his 
worthy executor to put all his papers on this subject into the 
Wands of one who should cither usher them into the world, or 
collect them together, revise them, and put the book into such a 
condition as it night not be thought an insignificant present to 
a public libvary in one of the universities. In short, after the 
death of my friend, the papers were recommended to my care, 
howevcr unequal to the task, and were carefully read over by 
me: but, as they consisted mostly of loose quires, and partly of 
loose sheets, and some of these were by him copied over more 
than once, it was no little trouble to collate them, and required 
sume judginent to distinguish which of those copies (which were 
not complete duplicates, for they varied from each other) should 
stand as a part of the work: and this I was to determine, some- 
times from the date, where there was one annexed, whieh dis- 
eovered which was his last thought; and sometimes from other 
intrinsic considerations. 1 often met with corrections and addi- 
tions on the back of a sheet, which I thought would be much 
more authentic and satisfactory if they were left standing there 
in the author's own hand-writing, than to transcribe and insert 
them in their proper places. And f was very cautious of letting 
my hand appear in the work, except where correcting a mistaken 

a * 
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three Dissertations on the’ same Subject, from the 
French.of M. De Voltaire, M. D’Alembert, F. R.S. 
and M. De Montesquieu *,” 8yo. 

« Maral and Political Dialogues ; ; being the Sub- 
stance of several Conversations between divers emj- 


few lincs by way of correction, required it. This elaborate 
work consists of two parts; the former, which is much the 
largest, is a kind of Introduction or Prolegomena. The second 
is styled, Canon Chronicus Generalis, These chronological tables, 
jn collateral cohimns, shew in one view the several contemporary 
monarchs, and the times in which they lived. The first part of 
it begins with the creation of the world, and ends at the founding 
of the Temple of Jerusakem by Solomon. The second extends 
from thence to the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
King of Persia, And here the Author's manuscript leaves off; 
and the chronology of 455 years is wanting to complete the 
design, which was to have been brought down to the year of the 
world 5500; in which he fixes the birth of Christ. “This defi- 
ciency I have endeavoured to supply, as well as I could, accord- 
ing to the Author's system, and have bound if up at the end of 
the manuscript. In that part of the chronology in the Auther's 
writing. are several valuable notes, for explaining ‘liMeultics 
which occurred. Raving thus discovered the true Author of the 
above-named treatises, and made it known that the original 
manuscript copy of this elaborate work, of near three hundred 
ages in a large folio, is new in being, and in safe hands, in the 
condition above related, I think i( time ta conchile my. long 
Jetter with one observation concerning the usefulness of it ta 
the curious searchers after the true doctrine of time The 
variation in the’ two erupu ons is very great, 














qitestion. What ny sentisaents are in this point is noi mater ial, 
nor need I say which of the sides is now more generally esy ».:ed: 
but as both of them are attended with no ‘nconsider: 
culties, those who take part with the Greck cl.conol 
here meet with the abjcctions of their oppo ats cool! 
into, and all the arguments in favour of th 
set in a strong and clearjight: and these who ree's- 
computation will perhaps find sometiing, before new to oom, 
urged against their opinion, which they will think worthy of 
their consideratic. n, if not of an answer. A third sort, who are 
unwilling to enter into a controversy cf his nature, will here 
meet with a greater store of Eastern ave! Ex:ptian history and 
antiquities, laid down in a concise terly way, and 
founded on substantial authority, than ans, other book of this 
pulk will afford them.” Gent. Mag. 1761, vel. XXXI. p. 543. 

* * This Essay was cerrected through the press by the celebrated 
David Hume; who at that time _had a temporary residence in 
Jisle-strect, Leicester-fields, where I frequently visited him. - 
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nent Persons of the past and present Ages” digested 
by the Parties themselves, and now first ‘published 
from the original Manuscripts ; with exitical and 
explanatory Notes by the Editor ;” Svo.—This in- 
genious volume was the production of Mr. Hurd; 
and contains four Dialogues, on Sincerity, Retire- 
ment, the Golden Age of Elizabeth, and the Con- 
stitution of the English Government *. 2 

A “Treatise on Fluxions, by Israel Lyons, jun.” 
8vo. : 


% OF this Work, Dr. Warburton says, “ Dee. 14, 1738. «1 
took down with me (to Prior Park], as 1 told you, all that 
you had printed, to the gosth page. If the Work does not take, 
1 shall think the times abandoned to their evil genius. Lhave read 
to the 116th page, and find not a word’to alter.” Just after this 
period one of those distressing (but not uncommon) accidents hap- 
pened—the loss of a parcel containing a part of the unprinted MS. 
To this Dr. Warburton alludes, when he observes, Jan. 30, 1759, . 
«1 am sorry your papers are not yet found; and, Feb. 17, “ dwas 
in hopes that, on coming to Leicester, you would have had in- 
telligence of your papers. ‘As that is not the case, you ought 
immediately to advertise them, with 2 slight reward, os things of 
na use but to the owner. {can say this, after twenty years’ exist- 
ence, of the sheets of the Divine Legation ; and sure you may 
say it of things not in esse, but in posse. However, we will both 
hope they may be of use to posterity, Seriously, Dr. Birch tells 
me-(for your loss makes much noise, so much does the malignity 
of men delight in mischance) that ‘tis very probable the packet 
will be presently brought ta you by such an advertisement.”— 
“The Printer reccived a few days after the following billet: 
« Dr. W, has received a letter from Dr. H. who desires that 
Mr, Millar or Mr. Bowyer would put into the papers an adver- 
tisement for lost papers, with a reasonable reward, as of ng use 
put to the person to whom they were directed. J'uesday morn- 
ing, Feb, 27, 1759. — Mr. Bowyer, 1 would have this put in 
directly. A, Muttar. 23 Feb.”— N.B. The papers, which had 
been mislaid in the country, were saon after sent to Mr. Bowyer 
by an unknown hand. 

+ “Mr, Lyons was son of a Polish Jew silversmith, and teacher 
of Hebrew, at Cambridge ; where he was born, 1739. In his 
goriiest youth he shewed a wonderful inclination to learning, 
particularly to mathematicks; but though Dr. Smith, late master 
of Trinity college, offered to put him to school at his own: ex- 

ence, he would go only a day or two, saying, he could learn 
more by himself in an hour than in a day with his master. He 
began his study of Botany in 1755, which he continued to His 
death ; and could remember not only the Linnwan_names,.of - 
eee eet mp th clante bt even the syvnonymea of the old 
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“A Review of a Free Enquiry into the Origin of 
Evil,” [by the Rev. Richard shepherd*, M.A.| 8vo. 
Botanists, which form a strange and barbarous farrago of great 
bulk; and had large materials fora Flora Cantubrigiensis, describ- 
ing fully every part of each plant froni the life, without being ob- 
liged to consult, or being liable to he misled by, former authors, 
In 1768 he published the above treatise on Fluxions, dedicated 
to his patron, Dr. Smith; and in 1763 « Fasciculus Plantarum 

circa Cantabrigiam nascentium que post Raium observate fuere,” 
8vo. Myr. Banks (now Sir Joseph Banks, bart. and president of 
the Royal Society), whom he first instructed in this science, 
sent for him to Oxford, about 1762 or 1763, to read lectures ; 
which he did with great applause, to at least sixty pupils; but 
could not be prevailed upon to make a long absence from Cam- 
pre. He had a salary of 1001. per annam for calculating the 
** Nautical Almanack,” and frequently received presents ‘from 
the Board of Longitude.for his own inventions, He could read 
Latin and French with ease, but wrote the fonner ill; had stt- 
died the English history, and could quote whale passages trom 
the monkish writers verbatim. He was appointed by the Board 
of Lengitude to go with Capt. Phipps (now Lord Mulgrave) to 
the North Pole, in 1773, and discharged that office to the satis. 
faction of his employers. After his return, he married, and 
settled in London, where he died of the meazles, in about a 
year, He was then engaged in publishing some papers of 
Dr. Halley. His“ Calculations in Spherical Trigonometry 
abridged,” were printed in Phil. Trans. vol. LXI. art, 46, 

* OF Corpus Christi college, Oxford; where he proceeded 
MLA. 1757; B.D. 1765; and D.D.31788. He was F.R.S. arch- 
deacon of Bedford, and vector of Wetherden and Helmingham, 
both in Suffolk, and given him by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low. He was an instance of very considerable erudition united. 
with rare condescension ; and, though he filled an office of 
dignity in the Church, he was not the less attentive to the 
humbler but equally important duties of a parish-priest, His 
publications, which were various, all breathe the spirit of 3 
mild benevolence, and. cvince the liberal and enlightened Divine, 
added to the pious and rational Philosopher. His first publication 
was, an excellent ‘Ode to Love,” which appeared in 1756, and 
was republished under the title of «The Philologit.” He was 
also author of the “ Review of a Free Enquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil, 1759,” 8vo. «Odes Descriptive and Allego- 
yical,” 1781, 410. “The Nuptials, a Didactic Poem, in Three 
Books, 1762,” 4to. Letters to the Author of “A ‘Free En airy 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil. To which are added, Three 
Discourses: 1. On Conscience; %. On Inspiration; $8. On a 
Pavarlisaical State ; 1768," 1@mo. “ Hector, -a Dramatic Poem, 
1770,” dto.  “ Requisition of Subeeription to the ‘XXXKIX At. 
ticles and Liturgy,” a Sermon, Gal. v.1, 1771, 4to. “Bigneg, 

” 8 Trogeily, 1772," 8vo, A Sermon on Conscience, 1°76, Rom. 
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Mr. Murdin's “ Collection of State Papers,” folio. 
——The publication of this Work, which had been 
long delayed through the pecuniary difficulties of 
the Editor *, was at lenaak completed in conse- 
quence of the following agreement: “ Mr. Bowyer 


ii, 14, 15, 8vo, A Sermon on Inspiration, preached on Whit- 
Sunday, 1776, 8vo.  “ Concio de Statu Paradisi,"” at Oxford, 
11776, Eccles. vii. 30, Miscellanies,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1776. “The 
Dying Hero, 1779,” 4to. “ Free Examination of the Socinian 
Exposition of the prefatory Verses of St. John’s Gospel, 1783," 
8vo, ‘An Essay on Education, in a Letter to Willian Jones, 
Esq. 1784,” 4t0. The Ground and Credibility of the Christian 
Religion, in a Course of Sermons preached before ihe University 
of Oxfort, at the Bampton Lecture, 1788," 4to. Polyenus’ 
Stratagems of War,’ translated from the eviginal Greck, 1793,” 
Ato. “Two Sermons on a Future State, 1797,” 8vo; re-printed, 
with a Third Sermon, 1799. “A Charge to the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Archdeacgury of Bedford, delivered at the Easter 
Visitation, 1801,” dto. Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on 
the Gospel and Epistles of St.John, 1804,” 4to; the magnum 
opusof this Jearned and original author. A vohune of Sermons, 
1806,” Svo. “ The New Boethius; or, of the Consolations of 
Christianity, 1806," 8vo; inscribed to his Brother, the Rev, 
Henry Shepherd, B.D. rector of Brandburton, “in memury of 
an excellent Father, who formed their minds on those nrincinles 
which only can sustain the shocks of Adve sity with f 
as a pledge of fraternal affection ; and a tribute to a stu 
passed in private; and to those virtues with which he has 
the shades of obscuvity.” « Religious Union pe i 
Support of Civil Union, 1807,” 8vo. His latest publ 
“No False Alarm ; or, a Sequel to Religious Union, &c.; 
the Result of a Parochial Visitation through the Archdeacon 
Bedfonl,” 8vo. He published also, several years ago, 
Poem, in quarto, printed for Flexney, the title of t 
not recollect, but believe it was on the Immortaliiy of the Soul, 
He is also said (and | believe on Sood author'ty) to be the author 
of “Canons of Criticism, extracted from the Beauties of Maty’s 
Beview,” published in 1784, Svo. He died Jan. 3, 1809, at the 
Parsonage at Wetherden, co. Suffulk, in his 73th year, after an 
illness of three days, 

* «Sir, Tam a subscriber to the Qd volume of the Burley 
Papers, by Murdin. I paid a guinea to Dr. Birch. I desire 
you would pay the @d payment for me, and send the Book in 
boards to my house in Grosvenor-square. I hope we shall soon 
have the 2d volume of Dr. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. It is hard 
to know what the fuatastic publick would have: but this T know, 
the first volume gives us the far best account we have yet of Erase 
aus [cece p. 334], Iam, Sir, your vere humble comeant WUT? 
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undertakes to finish Mr. Murdin’s State Papers, 
and to deliver them when printed, on receiving the 
subscription-money which shall remain unpaid when 
the book is finished, and on being paid tor printing 
the last 50 shects, exclusive of the said subscription- 
money *.” 

1760. 

In this year Mr. Bowyer superintended a second 
edition of Mr. Amald’s “Critical Commentary upon 
the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon,” and ached 
it with the remarks of Mr. Markland; of which let 
us take his own account: “In this edition, the Rea- 
der will observe that the imany additions communi- 
eated to the Author by a very learned Friend are 
included in hooks, which he designed to have melted 
down into the body of his work, and to have ac- 
knowledged, no doubt, his obligations to the person 
that sent them. But he had executed this design 
in part only, the observations being transcribed no 
further than Chap. LX. and the original copy of 
them not found among his papers. ‘This loss has, 
by good fortune, been supplied by another Friend+, 
through whose hands the observations were trans- 
mitted to him, and who was indulged the liberty 
of taking a copy of them for himself; from whence 
they are now given to the publick. ‘They correct 
often mistakes of the Author ; which it was thought 
proper to continue as he left them, that the Reader 
might the better judge of the force of the remarks, 
and that a liberty might not be taken after his death, 
which himself only, while alive, had aright to make 
use of.” 

« The Actor,” a poem by Robert Lloyd, M.A. 
4to. : 


* From the original. 

+ Mr. Bowyer. 

+ Son of Dr. Pierson Lloyd (who was second master of Westmin- 
ster school, afterwards Chancellor of York, and portionist of Wad- 
desdon, Bucks; and whose jearning, judgment; and moderation, 
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«The Ceremonial of the Funeral of King George 
the Secend,” - folio. 


course of almost 50 years spent im the service of the publick ap 
Westminster school. He hid a pension from his Majesty “of 
4001. a year for his own Jife; and died Jan.5, 1721, ‘The pen. 
sion ceased on his death 3. but 1002. a year, Tam told, v afterwards 
granted to his widow, anu 50/, a year to each of hi wughters, 
But I am not certain of thé suni; ux others s y itwas only 502, 
to the widow)—Rebert was edveated, under his father, at W 
minster; and was thence achnitied of ‘Prinity college, € ‘anbridge; 
and took the degree of B.A. * ; and M.4.1758, At the Uni- 
versity, as at Westminster, he distinguished bin fby his poetical 
genius and (sorry [am to add) by his irregularities, He was for 
some time employed as one of tie ushers of Westininsier schodl 
where he wrote the Poem which gave oceasion to this note, which 
not only gave proofs of wreat judgment in the subject he was treat- 
ing of, but had also the merit of smooth vers ion and preat 
strength of poetry. In the beginning of the Poctical War, 
which for some time rage its of » and to 
which the celebrated Roscicd sounded the first charge, Mr. Lloyd 
Was suspected to be the author of that poem. But this he ha- 
nestly disowned, by au advertement in the public papers; on 
which occasion the real author, Mr, Churchill, boldly stepped 
forth, and in the seme public manner deck himself; and 
drew on that torrent of. Anti-Rosciads, Apologies, Mur phiads, 
Churchilliads, Examiners, &¢. which for 2 lung © kept up 
the attention, and employed the geniuses, of the greatest part 
of the critical world. At Mz. Llosd quitted i place of 
usher of Westminster schoc!, he relied entircly on his pen for 
subsistence ; but, being of thoughtless and extravagant dispo. 
sition, he soon made himeclf Hable to debts which he was unable 
to answer. In consequence of this situation, he was confined in, 
the Flect Prison, where he depended for support alinost yy holly 
on the bounty and generosity of his friend Churchill, whose 
kindness to him continued undiminished uring all his neces- 
sities, On the death of this liberal benefactor, Mr. Lloyd stink 
into a state of despondency, which put an end to his esistence, 
on the 15th of December, 1764, in less thana month after he 
Was infornied of the loss of Mr. Churchill, Mr, Wilkes says, 
that «Mr. Lloyd was mild and affable in prj ate Tife, of gentle 
manners, and very engaging in conver He was an excel- 
Jent scholar. and an casy natural poet. His pecntiar excellence w 
the dressing up an old thought in a new, neat, and trim manner, 
He was contented to scamper round the foot of Parna on his 
tittle Welsh poney, which seems never to have tired. He left 
the fury of the wiaged steed, and the daring heights of the 
sacred mountain, to the sublime genius of his friend Courchill,” 
A partial collection of his poetical works was mad by Dr. Ken- 
rick, in two volumes. Sv. J974- and » wn) 1. 
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“ Antient and Modern Rome, a poem, written at 
Pome in 1755, by George Keate*, Esq.” 4to. 


the “Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 1781,” p. 293. 
He was also the Author of “ The Capricious Lovers,” a comi¢ 
opera, 1764, Svo; and of four other dramatic works. His imix 
tation of Theocritus, on the King’s going to the House, deserves 
much praise. 

* This gevtleman was descended from Sir Gearge Hungerford, 
his great-grandfather, by Lady Frances Duché, only daughter of 
Frahcis Lord Seymour, and born at Trowbridge, about 1729 er 
1780; educated at Kingston-school, under My. Woodisan, whence 
he went to Geneva, and stayed there some years; and at bis rer 
turn was articled as a clerk to the late Mr. Palmer, stewaxl to 
the Duke of Bedford; whence he removed, as a student, to the 
Inger Temple, and was called to the bar. He was elected F.R.§. 
17.., and F.A.S. 1766. Soon after his return from his travels 
he published, 1. “ Antient and Modern Rome, 1760; a Poem 
written at Rome, 1755." 2. “An Account of the Government, 
History, and Laws, of Geneva, 1761," 8vo. 3. “ Epistle from 
Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guildford Dudley, 1762.” 4. “The 
Alps, a Poem, 1763." 5. ‘“ Netley Abbey, 1764;" enlarged 
1769. 6. “The Temple Student, an Epistle to a Friend, 
1765," 4to. Whether the history of the Author, prefixed, 
be his own life (allowing for his death, there mentioned to 
sustain the disguise), cannot be ascertained. 7, A Poem on the 
death of Mrs. Cibber, 1766." 8. “ Ferney, an Epistle to 
M. de Voltaire, 1769," dito, 9. “ The Monument in Arcadia, 2 
Dramatic Poem, in Two Acts, 1773," 4to, founded on a picture 
of Poussin, representing some Arcadian shepherds and shep+ 
herdesses contemplating a monument, inscribed Et in Arca- 
did ego, 10. “Sketches from Nature, taken and coloured in 
a Journey to Margate. Published from the original Designs. In 
‘Two Volumes, 1779," 12mo. 11. ‘ Observations on the Roman 
Earthen-ware found in the Sea on the Kentish Coast, between 
Whitstable and Reculver, on the Borders of the Isle of Thanet,” 
1780, printed in “Archezologia,” vol. VI. p.195. 12. ‘Epistle 
to Angelica Kauffman, 1781." 13. In this year he collected his 
Poetical Works, in two volumes, 12mo, with a dedication to 
Dr. Heberden, and an excellent likeness of himself, by Pott and 
Sherwin; and with additions, the principal of which was «The 
Helvetiad, a Fragment, written at Geneva, 1756.” 14. “The 
Distressed Poet, a serio-comic Poem, in Three Cantos, 1797,” 
stating the principal circumstances of his case in the long and 
vexatious law-suit which he was engaged in with an Architect 
who professed himself his friend—He wrote several Prologues 
and Epilogues for Mr. Newcome’s scholars at Hackney. Some 
complimentary Verses by him are to be found in the European 
Magazine ; and he had adapted Voltaire’s Semiramis to the 
stare. which twas crmersceded at Denry Lane. 19°79. hy Cant. 
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“ De Solis ac Lune Defectibus, Libri V; P. Ro- 
gerii Boscovich* Societatis Jesu, ad Regiam Sacie- 
tatem Londinensem. Ibidem autem et Astronomia 
Synopsis et Theorema Luminis Newtoniana, et alia 
multa ad Physicam pertinentia, Versibus pertractan- 
tur; cum ejusdem Auctoris Annotationibus,” 4to. 

“An Account of a Copper Table, &c. by Philip 
Carteret Webb +, Esq.” 4to. 

“The Latin Inscription on the Copper Table, 
discovered in the Year 1732, near Heraclea, in the 
Bay of Tarentum, in Magna Grecia, and published 
by Mazochius at Naples, in the Year 1758, more 

articularly considered and illustrated; by John 
‘ettingall t, D. D. read at the Meeting of the Society 


Islands,” which he drew up and published, 1788, 4to, is a more 
fasting monument to his fame than all the preceding volumes, 
Mr. Keate married, in 1769, a sister of Sir Charles Grave Hud- 
son, of Wanlip, co. Leicester, bart.; and died June 28, 1797, 
Jeaving one daughter, Charlotte, who was married, June 9, 
¥795, to John Henderson, esq? of the Adelphi-terrace. 

* This work was written ai various periods; a part of it hav- 
ing been publicly recited at Rome in 1735. The judicious Au- 
thor’s learning and genius (to use an cxpression of Dr. Johnson) 
have “ laboured Science into Poetry, and have shewn, by ex+ 
pene Astronomy, that Verse did not refuse the ideas of ‘Phi- 

losophy.” Father Boscovich was afterwards professor of astro- 
nomy at Milan. 

f See an account of Mr. Webb in p, 279.—Mr. Hodgson, 
noticed in p.281, a3 tutor to Mr. Webb’s son, came on this 
oceasion from Quecn’s college, Oxford; and took his degree of 
M.A, at Cambridge, 1750. He was also F.S. A. and private tutor, 
while of Bene't college, to the late Earl of Massareene. The 
dissertation on an antient Cornelian, in the possession of John 
Lawson, esq. in the Archologia, vol. II. p. 42, was written by 
him, He was presented, by Mr. Webb's interest, to a living in 
Barbadoes, where he died, 1761. The author of this short note 
is sorry he cannot do greater justice to the character of this mild, 
unaffected, excellent scholar. 

+ Of Bene't college, Cambridge, M.A. 1740. He was minister 
of the chapel in Duke-strect, Westminster; and prebendary of 
Sneating in St. Paws cathedral. He was elected F.S.A. 1752; 
and published, .in 1757, ‘A Dissertation on the Origin of the 
Equestrian Figure of St. George and of the Garter, Ensigns of 
the most noble Order of that Name; illustrated with Copper- 
plates,” 4to; the substance of which may be found in Browne's 
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of Antiquarics the first of May,-1760; and: ordered 


to be printed,” pS Spee we 
“The Second Volume *: of: Dr. Jortin’s “ Life -of 


asmpiadks ttn. : 3 


intelligent Antiquary remarks (iii..67), that Dr. Pettingall (in his 
Dissertation) has these words, “of which (that is, of Tryphon's 
being a serpent) more may be seen’in the Mythology of Natalis 
Comes, arid’ Noel de Comte ;" as if these were two different per- 
sons, whereas the former is the Latin name, and the latter the 
French name of the same person. In the Archzologia also 
@ol. V. p.3) Dr. Pegge takes considerable pains to overturn the 
pte of. Dr. Pettingall on the subjett of St. George. —In 

Dr. Pettingall communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 


. the’ Remarks on the Latin Inscription “noticed above; and a 


Dissertation onthe Courts of Pypowder” which is printed in 
the, Archieologia, vol. I, p. 190; in 1762 «* A*Dissertation on thé 
Gule of Argust,’ ibid. vol. IT. p. 60. In 1764 he published “A 
Dissertation upon the Tascia, or Legend, on the British Coins 
of Cunobelin and others,” 4to. See a critique on it in the 
Anonymiana (vii, 53), In. 1766 he communicated to the Society 
of Antiqaaries ** Observations on an Altar with a Greek Inscrip- 
tion at Corbridge in Cumberland” (Archzologia, vol. II. p, 92). 
He published also “An Enquiry into the Use and, Practice of 
Juries among the Greeks and Romans; from whence the Origin’ 
of the English Jury may possibly be deduced; in Three Parts,” 
1769; 4t0—He died in July 1781, aged about 66. t 

~* My. Bowyer made an Index to this volume as it passed: 
through the press, which is printed at large in his “ Miscellane- 
ous Tracts ;” 4to. . 4 
“+ ‘To the first volume of this Work (which was not_printed by 
Mr. Bowyer, but by Mr. Edward Say) the following remarks al- 


. Jude: “ Poor Erasmus, after all his undeserved abuse, has just 


now found two Historians to record those abuses; Burigny in 
French, and your old friend Jortin (I call him ygurs, for your 
took’"him off my hands, when services could not mend him, to 
try if just and delicate reproof could) ; I would have you read 
these performances: I dare say they will amuse you. Burigny’s 
is well written, which I have read; and so I dare say will Jortin’s 
be, which I have not read.”.-Though from the rancour of his, 
heart, I predict it will be full of obligue reflections, and, if you 
judge from his motto, full of self-importance,” Dr. Warburton” 
to Dr. Hurd, Sept. 18, 1758 (see p. 329).—* Your last letter sets 
the poor man’s criticism iri a very ridiculous light, but certainly 
not afalse one. How doubly ridiculous must it be, if it be ground- 
Jess; Which it certainly is; and which’ you partly hint at. “It 
stands on this’ grammatical principle, that if one Latin adjective® 


_ cannot’ be used adverbially, no other, of what are called the 
~ synonymous adjectives, can; which is false in almiost “every lan=’ 


I told you he was ashamed of himself.” pS 5s him! 

s0 by writing a letter to his bookseller _to be commninicated* to 

hitn, to shew him a true picture of himéelf, ‘by setting‘together? 
: : : j = 
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. “An-Enquiry inte-the Beauties of Rainting; and 
into the Merits of the most celebrated Painters,» 
antientand modern *; by Daniel Webb, Esq.” 8vos 


onr different conduct to one another, I said, this required no 
answer. However, I had one, which shewed how glad he was to 
Set-out.of- the scrapes, Whead come home, I will. send thena to; 
you,“ as I can then do, franked, However, I must not. at pres; 
sent omit one particular in mine, to Whiston. Speaking of his? 
‘paltry. joke of est genus hominum, &c. which, I say, ‘after it had’ 
been somuch wern by frequent application to. many of my..bet= 
ters,, might as well-have been omitted.’ Iadd, <1 will nequiter 
his: ki of princeps Plate, butin a more seeretway,. by obs: 
serving to him only;.that where-at.p. 114 he trans the-words» 
of Bembus,. apud iiferes pena, by. the pains. of hell} he:shoulde 
have said; .the pains of purgatory, 2s Indulgences were. frony ther 
pains of purgatory, and-not of hell; and.as Bembus's apud inferos: 
<ontained both avhell and a purgatory.’ [did this to intimate: 

: to him»that his Translations were full of mistakes, and that this, 
Was 2 gross One, for a man to undertake a Life of Evasmus, 
while he was ignorant of the nature and. application of the Bulls 
of Indulgences. . Lown 1 was well enteriained with this Life, 
and.so 1 told Whiston : bat the publiek think otherwise. of .it., 
The want of a plan and method in the composition has given as 
general disgust... They say, if You take away his translation of 

" LeClere, and his numerous quotations, you leave him nothing 
but his notes. This seems to be the general voice. . The conse- 
quence is,-it does notsell. What has increased: the public il- 
humour is, its being only one yolume of a work, which, >in the) 
public advertisements, was denounced as complete,—But, ‘too: 
pay so ridiewlous a subject.” Ibid. Oct. 23, et isced 
»* Remarks on some. passages in this work, by the Jate Mr. : 
Highmore, ate in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1766, Pp. 853. «, 

+ Mr. Webb, one of the sons of Capt. Danicl Webb, was born 
at. Maidstown, in the county of Limerick, and his brother 
‘Thomas was Dean of Kilmore. “ His Dissertation on the Beau-- 
ties of Painting,” first published in 1760, was followed,.in 171 
by Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry ;”: and: in 1763 by, 
little tract.on the Poem of Ossian, called .« Fingal Reclaimed; * 
by ‘Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and 
Musick, 1769,” 8vo; and of “ Literary Amusements, in Verse 
and Prose, 1787,” Svo;-. This little volume was not origi 
printed for sale; but a selection was made from it ina com 
edition of Mr. Webb's Works, which he had himself intended te 
have published, and for which a beautiful frontispiece was de= 
signed. by his friend Daniel Lock, esq. of Norbury, to whom. Mr. 
Webb had prepared the following inscription: “ To the ingeni- 
ous designer of the frontispiece are these Tracts. dedicated, To 

Whom. more properly: than to one from whose hand Drawings 

come out Pictures, and single Figures tell the story of a Drama?. 

D, W."—The death of Mr. Webb, which happened Aug. 2, 1798, 

delayed the intended publication ; but it was completed in 1803; 
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“ The Honour and Dishonour of Agriculture, 
translated from the Spanish [of Father Feijoo *, 
Disc. 13. vol. VIII], by a Farmer in Cheshire +,” 
8vo. 


in one handsome quarto volume, under the superintendance of 
the Author's valuable friend the Rev. Thomas Winstanley, D. Pp. 
Camden Proiessor of History in the University of Oxford; who 
kindly corrected the press, and added to the volume ‘ Some 
Reasons for thinking that the Greek Janguage was derived from 
the Chinese; in Notes on the Grammatica Sinica of Mons. Four- 
mont (part of the ‘ Literary Amusements’ of 1767 ) corrected and 
enlarged from the Author's Manuscri pt.” Of this volume but a 
small impression was printed, and a very few copies on large 
paper; and of those few by far the greater part, 1 am sorry to 
add, were destroyed by the melancholy fire in 1808. Mr. Webb 
published also, “ Selections from Les Recherches Philosophiques. 
sur les Americains, par M. Pauw, 1789," Svo. Fifty copies only 
of this were first printed, but it has since been published and sold, 
—it may not be improper to distinguish this ingenious writer 
from another worthy character of the same name, for whom he 
has been sometimes mistaken ; and who is thus recorded on a 
tablet against the East wall of the cloister of Christ's Hospital, 
fhomton: ‘ Here lyes Daniel Webb, esq. who was Treasurer of” 
this Hospital twelve years. He dicd August 3, 1770, aged 71."" 

* See Hughes's Letters, vol. ML p. 49. 

+ Of this little volume the ingenious Mr. Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet was the editor, if not the translator, He was grandson to 
the Bishop of Worcester, and equally distinguished as a Natu- - 
yalist and a Poet, the rare union so much desired by the inge+ 
nioug Mr. Aikin. Both the Bishop and our Author's father were 
fellows of St. John’s college in Cambridge. The latter, whose 
namé was Edward, took the degree of B.A. 1681; M.A. 
1685; and M.D. 1692. He was also F.R.S, and Gresham pros 
fessor of physick; but, marrying in 109°, lost his lucrative 
offices, and the Bishop's favour; a misfortune that affected both 
him and his posterity. He took ordcrs, however, and obtained 
by his father's patronage, the rectory of Newington Butts, which 
be immediately exchanged for thosc of Wood-Norton and Swan- 
ton in Norfolk. He died in 1708, leaving one son, Benjamin, 
and three daughters. Benjamin was educated at Norwich school, 
which he left in 1720, with the character of an execlient scholar. 
He then went to Trinity college, Cambridge, at the request of 
Br. Bentley, the master, who hud been private tutor to his father, 
domestic chaplain to his grandfather, and was much indebted to 
the family. Here he was admitted April 14, 1720; took the de- 

ec of B. A. and became a candidate for a fellowship; but wat 
Hjected, by the mrster’s influence. ‘This was a severe end un- 
expucted disappointment 5 and but little alleviated afterwards by 
thé Doetor’s apology, that it was a pity that 4 gentleman of 
“Hie eRearts norte ahonid be buried within the walls of a 
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“ Observations on Miscellanea Analytica,” by 
the Rev. Dr. W. S. Powell, 8vo.—-This was the 


college, Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was 
not of any real disservice to Mr. Stillingflect. He travelled into 
Italy; and, by being thrown into the world, formed many 
honourable and valuable connexions. The late Lord Barrington 
gave him, in a very polite manner, the place of master of the 
barracks at Kensington; a favour to which Mr. Stillingfleet, in 
the dedication of his “ Calendar of Flora” to that nobleman, 1761, 
alludes with great politeness, as well ‘as the warmest gratitude. 
His ‘Calendar’ was formed at Stratton in Norfolk, in 1755, at 
the hospitable seat of Mr. Marsham, who had made several re- 
marks of that kind, and had communicated to the publick his 
curious “ Observations on the Growth of Trees.” But it was to 
Mr. Windham, of Felbrig in Norfolk, that he appears to have 
had the greatest obligations. He travelled abroad with him; 
spent much of his time at his house ; and was appointed one of 
his executors; with a considerable addition to an annuity which 
that gentleman had settled upon him in his life-time. Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet’s genius led him principally to the study of natural his- 
tory, which he prosecuted as an ingenious philosopher, an use+ 
ful citizen, and a good man. Mr Gray makes the following 
favourable mention of him, in one of his letters, dated from 
Londoa in 17G!: © fave lately made an acquaintance with this 7 
philosopher, whe lives in a garret in the winter, that he rnay 
support some near relstions who dspend upon him. He is 
always emploved, consequently (according to my old maxim) 
always happy, alwava cheerful, and seems to me a worthy honest 
man, flis presen scheme is, to send some persons, properly 
qualified, to reside a year or two in Attica, to make theniselves - 
acquainted with the clinate, productions, and natur:l history of 
the country, that we may understand Aristotic, Theophrastus, 
&e. who have been Heathen Greck to vs for so maay ages; and 
this he has got proposed to Lord Bute, no unlikely perzen to put 
it in execution, as he himself is a botanist.” An Epistl: by Mr. 
Stillingfleet, in 1723, is printed in the “ Poetical Maga:.: ue, 
1764," p.2@4. He published, about 1733, an anonymous 
pamphlet, intituled, “« Some Thoughts concerning Happiness ;” 
and in 1759 appeared a volume of “ Miscellaneous Tracts,” 
chicfly translated from essavs in the “ Am-enitates Academice,” 
published by Linnzus, interspersed with some observations and 
additions of his own. In this volume he shews a taste for clas- 
sical learning, and entertains us with some elegant poetical etfae 
sions. He annexed to it some valuable “Observations on Grasses,” 
and dedicated the whole to George Lord Lyttelton. A second 
edition of it appeared in 1762; a third in 1775. Mr. Stilling-- 
flect likewise published « Some Thoughts occasioned by ae 
Jate Earthquakes, 1750,” ‘a poem, in 4to; ‘Paradise Lost,” 
oratorio, set to music by Stanley, 1760, 4to; and ‘ «The Painet- 
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name of Sabourn; one in the Church and the other in the Law; 
the former, the Rev. Mr. Bartholomew Sabourn, a very ‘worthy 
Divine, died Oct. 25, 1752; leaving one daughter.— Stillin, ne- 
fleet was bitied in St. James's chiarelt witha any Ea at 
the time; but a tablet is about to be placed there by a worthy 
son of thedate excellent Lietitenant-Governor Locker. 
A good portrait of him was engraved by Valentine Green, from 
an original by J. 3 inscribed, @ 
eye in Stillingfleet, esq. : 
To revive in their memories the image of so worthy a man, 
many of these prints have been distributed among his friends. 
y Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 

The original plate having been purposely destroyed, the 
impressions from it are very rare, But it'is now copying, in 
a smaller size, for a Selection from the Works of Mr. Stilling- 
fleet; which, with Memoirs of the Author, and several originat 
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of Mathematicks, at Cambridge when Mr. Waring 
was elected. : ; 

“ An additional Dialogue of the Dead,” [between 
Aristides.and Pericles,| by Dr. Brown *, Svo. 

“ Emendationes in Suidam-}; in quibus plurima 
loca veterumGrecorum, Sophoclis et Aristophanis 


Letters and Poems, and hitherto unpublished Portraits of some 
of his illustrious Friends, will be given to the publick (probably 
before this notice of them appears) by a gentleman of distin- 
guished eminence in Literature. 

* ‘Shis Pamphlet is said to have been occasioned by an unin. | 
tentional affront given to Dr. Brown by Lord Lyttelton. That 
Nobleman in a numerous and mixed coinpany neglected to take 
notice of our author in so respectful a manner as he thought he 
deserved, and in resentment of it he composed the above- 
inentioned Dialogue. 

+ Jonathan Toup was descended from a family formerly settled 
in Dorsetshire. His grandfather, Onesiphorus Toup, hed been 
aman of good property, and patron, as well as incumbent, of 
Bridport in that county; but he appears to have been embar~ 
rassed in his circumstances before his death, as he parted with 
the advowson, and left a numerous family very slenderly provided 
for. His seeond son, Jonathan, was bred to the church, and 
was curate and lecturer of St. Ives in Cornwall, He married 
Prudence, daughter of John Busvargus, esq. of Busvargus in 
Cornwall, and.by her had issue Jonathan, the subject of this 
memoir, and one daughter. Mr. Toup was born at St. Ives in 
1713, After receiving the first rudiments of his education at a 
gtammar-school in that town. He was placed under the care 
of Mr, Gurney, at a private school in the parish of St. Merrin, 
Thence he was removed to Exeter college, Oxford; where he 
took his degree of B.A. His master’s degree he tuok at Cam- 
bridge, in 1756; and chtaine«l the rectory of St. tin in 1750; 
was installed prebendary of Exeter in 1774: and instituted to 
the vicarage of St. Mervin in 1776. The two Inst’ preferments 
he owed to the patronage of Bp. Keppel of Exeter. — He had 
fest his fa:her whilst he was a child; and his mother some time 
efter marrying Mr. Keigwyn, vicar of | ndrake in Cornwall, his 
uncle Busvarzus (the last male of thai family) took hin under 
his care; considered him as his own child; and bore-the whele 
ebarge of his education both at schocl and at college. By the 
death of this cxcellert man, without issue, in 1751, Mrs. Keig- 
wyn succeeded, as heir-at-law, to his estate and effects. A will 
was found, supposed to have been signed by old Mr. Busvargus 
two days befere his death; but there were so many suspicious 
circumstances attending it, that the persons who would have 
been benefited by it never ventured to prove it. Mrs, Keigwyn 
died in 1773, and left a will, bequeathing the whole of her 
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inptimis, cum explicantur tum emendantur, scrip- 
sit Jo. Toup, A.M. Ecclesie de Martin, cum 


Part of the same work (on both which the Author of these 
Anccidotes was the Compositor). These Books procured him‘ 
the notice of Bp. Warburton, who, from the time of their pub- 
Kication, honoured him with his correspondence and patronage. 
‘The Bishop, in one of his letters, laments his having a see with~ 
out any preferment on it; “ had it been otherwise, he should 
have been too selfish to invite any of his brethren to share with 
him in the honour of properly distinguishing such merit as 
Mr. Toup's.” All, however, that the Bishop could-do, he did 
with the warmth and earnestness of sincere friendship. He re- 
peatedly recommended Mr. 'Toup to Abp. Secker, to the Trustees 
for disposing of his Options, to Lord Shelburne, and to Bp. Kep- 
pel; andthe favours that Prelate bestowed on Mr. Toup were 
owing to the solicitations of Bp, Warburton, ‘The third Part of 
the Emendationes in Suidam was published in 1766. In the fol- . 
towing year Abp. Secker expressed a desire ‘that Mr. Toup would 
lend his assistance towards a new cdition of Polybius, which was 
then in contemplation. Bp. Warburton strongly pressed his com- 
pliance with this wish, and that he would lay by for a while the 
Notes he was preparing for Mr, Warton’s edition of Theocritus, 
Whether this edition of Polybitis was ever completed, is not cer- 
tain. In 1767 Mr. Toup’s Epistola Critica ad virum celeberrimum 
Gul. Episcop. Gloc, made its appearance. In 1770, Mr. Warton’s 
edition of Theocritus was printed at the University press in Ox- 
ford, Mr. Toup was a large contributor towards the corrections 
andannotations of this edition ; in the title-page of which is noticed, 
«< Epistola Jo. Toupii de Syracusis, ¢jusdemque Addenda in Theo- 
critum, neenon Collationes quindeciin Codicum.” A note of 
his on Idyll. xiv. 37. gave such offence to some persons, that the 
Vice-chancellor of Oxford prevailed on the Editor to cancel the leaf 
on which it was printed, and substitute another in its room. In 
vindication of Mr. Toup, it is sufficient to say, that Mr. Warton had 
not stopped this note from going to the press, and that a respectable 
friend, in a letter on this subject, declares his persuasion of Bir. 
Toup’s sincere veneration for Religion; and adds, that ‘‘ no ma- 
lignant censures could abate his regard for his merit, or friend- 
ship for his person.” ‘This matter is before the publick, who 
may form their own judgment upon it. The race of Critics are 
well known to be no less irritable than that of Poets, The words 
here quoted were found in a copy of a letter, without any sigha- 
ture, but dated April 1770. This capy is immediately followed, 
on the same half.sheet of paper, by the copy of another letter, 
in Mr. Toup’s hand-writing, which was addressed by him te 
-Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, and was plainly occa~ 
sioned by the foregoing letter. In 1772 Mr. Toup published his 
*« Curz postericres, sivt Appendicula Notarum atque Emenda- 
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Capellis de Loo, in Agro ‘Cornubiense, Rectore,” 
Svo ;— the first public specimen of this laborious 
scholar’s profound critical sagacity. 

tiomum in Theocritum, Oxonii nuperrimé publicatum,” 4to ; in 
which:the substance of the cancéled note was inserted—not im= 
probably, all of that note which was omitted in the substituted leaf, 
He concludes his preface to this work with these words: “ Quod 
verd scripsimus ad x1v, 37. VERUM est et LONESTUM. Sed rem pro 
singulari sud sagacitate minds ceperunt nonnulli Oxonienses; qui 
et me sugillare haud erubuerunt; homunculi eruditione mediocri, 
ingenio nullo; qui in Hebraicis per ommem. fer? vitam turpiter 
volutati, in literis elezantioribus plan? hospites sunt.” By the 
severity of his critiques, Mr. Toup seems to have given grievous 
offence to the learned Reiske ; who, in complimenting Mr, Tho- 
mas Warton for his urbanity, styles him “ dissimiltimus hac in 
re Toupio, homini truculento et maledico, cujus literas majoris 
sim facturus, si humanitis alios tractare, et ipse sibi parcere, sua- 
que fame consulere melitts didicisset.". See Mant s Life of War- 
ton, vok J. p. xivi—Mr. Toup's next work was the Appendiculum 
Notarum in Suidam, printed in 1775. In 1778, “ Longini om- 
nia que extant, Grec? et Latin Recensuit, Notasque suas 
atque Animadversiones adjecit, Jo. Toupius. Accedunt Emen- 
dationes Davidis Ruynkenii,” was published from the Oxford press, 
in quarto, Asecond edition has since been printed in octavo.—As 
a writer of great learning, and of singular critical sagacity, Mr. 
Toup needs no encomiast. The testimonies of Mr. Warton, 
of Bp. Warburton, and of every person in any way distin- 
guished for classical learning ai home; of Ernestus, Hem- 
sterhusius, Ruynkhenius, Vaikenaer, Brunck, Kluit, d’Anse de 
Villoison, V'Archer, &c. &e. in all parts of Europe, suffici- 
ently establish his reputation as an author. To most or all 
of these he was assisting in the several works they published. 
Ae his life was passed in literary retirement, bis character 
as a man was known but to few, It will appear from his 
works that he was not wholly untinctured with that self-com~- 
placency, which is the almost inseparable companion of too 
much solitude, But this trifling infirmity was amply compen-~ 
sated by many virtues. He was a kind neighbour, an induigent 
master, an affectionate and tender relation. Among his virtues 
may be enumerated his distinguished humanity to the inferior 
animals. The children of his tenants were restrained from 
taking birds’ nests on his extensive glebe of St. Martin, or 
from confining birds in cages; the cow that had long supplied 
his family was preserved from being killed, and was supported 
in her old age; the dog, who was the guard of his court-yard, or 
his companion in the parlour, was an object of his care and at- 
tention. His theological studies were well-direeted: he sought’ 
for the truths of Religion, where only they can be found, in the 
Scriptures, not in the glosses and comments of men: it will 
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“De Ratione Interpungendi, Auctore J. Ward, 
P.P.C.G.” $vo.— Of this very. learned Gresham 


He was punctual and serious in the discharge of the duties of 
his profession; and in his preaching singularly plain and forci- 
ble. He died en the 19th of January, 1785, just entering into, 
the 72d year of his age, and was buried under the communion- 
table in tus church of St. Martin, Mr. Toup never was. mar- 
ried. For the latter years of his life a half-sister of his, by the’ 
same mother, a widow gentlewoman, with her three dayghters,. 
lived in the house with him; and they inherited, by te will, 
what he left. It is rernarkable, that though his. name was. 
Jonathan, in his later writings he always calls himself in Latin 
Joumes Toup. In some of the bucks he had when young, be 
has written E Libris Jona. oup. He was a Christian from 
conviction ; not niercly from the accident of having been born 
in a couatry where Christianity was professed. He tulfilled the 
duties of Ji% conscisitiously, and ivan principle; without 
parade or ostu.ation. I: tis pursuit of learning he was actu-. 
ated by the most honcorebk win wes by the desire of improving 
his own nurd, and of auesing iu t If in Bishop 
Warburton he found a patron cay gushing merit, 
and zealous to reward it, let it be remembered, to the honour of 
both parties, that the Bishop's ‘patronage was offered, vot, soli- 
cited. In the year 1764 he was repcatedly pressed by anuther 
Prelate, well known in the literary wold, to quit his retirement 
at St. Martin's, and to settle either in London or in Oxford, 
where he might have access to bucks, and might place himself in 
the way of notice and preferment. He was assured, at the same 
time, that the Bishop of his Diocese would himself make a tender 
of his connivance at his non-residence, without any application 
from Mr. Toup.on the subject. But every proposal of this nae 
ture he constantly rejected. What his sentiments on the subject 
of residence were will appear from the following letter, sent by 
him to the London Chronicle, at the time of the controversy 
occasioned by Bp. Sherlock's last Charge to his Clergy. 

«Sir, The Bishop pf London's late Charge against Non- 
residence is such a masterly, sensible, and seasonable piece, 
that it deserves the attention of every Clergyman; nay I could 
wish that every Parish would get a copy of it to be kept in the 
vestry-room, for the service and inspection of future Incumbents. 
For I am of the same opinion with the Author of a late spirited 
Letter to the Bishop of E- » that the residence of the Clergy 
is absolutely necessary to the well-being of Christianity. The 
apology which’ Dr. has lately published in answer to the 
Bishop of London, is not properly an apology fox the clergy, but 
an apology for a set of worthless insignificant Ecclesiastics, who 
scarce deserve the name of Clergymen; who, instead of residing. 
upon their proper cures, where they are in duty and conscience 
bound to reside, and living decently and hespitably in their 
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Professor some biographical particulars shall be given 
in a future page. 


and busying themselves there about matters which do not coi- 
cern them. These are the men that Dr. has set himself up 
as an apologist for, And a pretty apologist truly he is, For I 
wijl venture to say, a more shallow and frothy performance has 
not made its appearance this great while; in which the good 
man, for reasons best known to himsclf, has Jaid out a great 
deal of pains to wash a blackmoor white. I will only mention 
one argument of his, from which a judgment may be formed of 
all the rest, viz. ‘ that the learning and abilities of a Rector should. 
not be thrown away upon a Country parish, which might be 
more usefully employed in a large and learned congregation.’ 
Where, by the by, the Doctor takes one thing for granted, which, 
1 believe, will scarce be allowed him, that the Rector of a parish 
has always more sense than his Curate; a point which T leave to 
Dr, —— and his Curate to settle between themselves, 1 tun, Sir, 
your most humble servant, A West-country CLERGYMAN,” 
Perhaps in a passage towards the conclusion of Mr. Toup's 
Epistola Critica, he might intend some reference to his own 
voluntary retirement at St. Martin's, where he lived in the pur- 
suit of literary amusement, and in the unnoticed exercise of the 
duties of his profession. Havihg, on the authority of Eusebius, 
restored Hebr. xi. 37, to its proper order, he adds, ‘¢ Notandus 
Exitus Orationis, et acumen pervenustum : they wandered about, 
and lived IN DENS AND CAVES OF THE EARTH, of whom THE 
WORLD was not worthy. MAGNANIMI WEROES. 
“ Sit anima mea vobiscum !" [Gent. Mag. LV. 185.} 
“About the year 1750, or somewhat earlier, Mr. ‘Toup oftered 
Mr. Flcicher, the famous Oxford bookseller, to publish Longinus, 
if Mr. Fletcher would undertake to print it on his own account, 
which the cautious old gentleman declined, as Mr. Toup’s saga- 
city was not at that time known even to the University. The 
refusal was a fortunate one; and the publick, no doubt, hag 
gained greatly by five-and-thirty years reading. When Mr.Toup 
returned from Cambridge, where he took his master’s degree, 
he paid a visit to his friend in the Turi, and bought an. unpub- 
lished Greek Dictionary in MS. for two yuineas, which, by the 
use the great Critie appears to have made of it in his works, 
must have been a pennyworth. 1 know no very great. peculia- 
rities in the life of this corrector of Suidas; the life of a recluse 
seldom affords any that are worth relating. Mr. Toup censured 
freely, and praised sparingly ; and he seems'to have thought, as 
the generality of great men in his line are tvo apt to think, that 
after themselves, since the world ip for the most part duil and 
undeserving, the fewer they praise the better. There is not 
much entertainment in the courtships, if I may so call them, of 
great Scholars ; they are like all others, bellum par rursum; they 
Seht. and shake hands: ecokd. and are friends arain; but whe- 
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“A Letter from Baron Montesquieu to Dr, War- 


ther they deal in abuse or panegyrick, whether they call god or 
dunce, it is clarissimus, it is illustrissimus, it is 6 adv, like 
Homer's hero. . : 

Seu stat seu currit semper wéddes duve “Azginaws. 

Mr. Reiske indeed complained bitterly, it should seem, to Dr. 
Askew of Mr. Toup’s usage of him, which made the Doctor 
offer to get any thing printed in London against Toup. Rciske, 
however, died without retaliation or apology, before or since, 
though the case of Erasmus and Scaliger might have shewn (hat 
great men can relent, and still maintain their dignity. But no 
injured Scholar on the Continent can want a champion while 
Mr. Schneider can hold a pen. Judge, O ye Muses! of the 
provocation, how slight! Mr, Warton, one of the most ingeni- 
ous men we are possessed of, with great pretensions to a critical 
taste in Greek, makes a few innocent blunders in re-publishing 
an edition of the Anthologia; upon which Schneider says, with 
a sneer, ‘ Qualia decent Anglum.” 1 wish Mr, Schneider could 
read Mr. Warton’s notes upon Milton, or any of his numerous 
works, which are so highly prized by his countrymen, When 
Mr. Toup repoblished the substance of the canceled sheet in his 
Appendiculum Notarum ad Theocritum, he spoke very indecently 
of the Oxfor? }iebraans, and treated them with the most cons 
summate cestempt. Upon svhiclf a hite eminent Professor fired 
an epigram in Greck et the Critic’s bead, and paid him in his 
own coin. The turn of the epigram was, if 1 remember, an 
allusion to Tuup’s dedication of the Stratonics to the Arch. 
bishop, ‘that he had hung up the ensigns of Priapus in the 
chape) at Lambeth,’ J once saw a translation of this Jev d'esprit, 
the work of a late eminent Chancellor, whu was iiimself more 
than equal to the writing af the original. If I were asked ta 
give an opinion of Mr. Toup's critical performances, I think I 
should be founded ir s1:ing, that he was less happy in conjec- 
turing, than in defonding his conjectures; and in this he resem- 
bled his great master Bentley, whose very errors were instruc- 
tive. No one ever went away from the Emendations of Suidas, 
without having been assured of. something besides the vanity of, 
the Annotator; and though he could by no means subscribe to’ 
one half of the alterations proposed by the Note-writer, yet 
would he think himself happy to command the same respect 

- from others that they had extorted from him. Mr. Toup is often 
ingenious, and always learned ; and by a peculiar felicity in disco- 
vering the places to which his author alludes, or quotes, has 
explained difficulties, and illustrated obscurities, with greater 
plausibility, and more undoubted success, than any of his prede- 
cessors. This learned gentleman, though he enjoyed but little 
protection from the Heads of the Church, is said to have died 
worth 12,0007. no part of which he can ever be suspected to 
have got by his publications.” Gent. Mag. vol. LV. p. 340.— 
The preceding Memoir, produced in the Magazine for 1786 
(vol, LVI. p. 652) some severe remarks on the personal foibles 
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burton,” prefixed to the Letter on Bolingbroke, 8vo. 


of Mr. Toup; which were ably refuted by the original eulogist, 
in p. 860; and candidly noticed in p. 1030 by an impartial Cor- 
respondent, who says, ‘‘ ‘That Mr. Toup .was an eminent man, is 
denied by no person, and therefore any anecdotes relating to him 
cannot be uninteresting. The only ptiblic meetings he used to 
attend were visitations, and the Mayor's feasts at East and West 
Looe, the former of which boroughs was within the parish of 
St. Martin. His general behaviour at these meetings was in no 
respect singular (except perhaps in manner, and that peculiar 
character which 2 life of solitude always contracts); he had the 
common cheerfulness of the rest of the company. He was at 
such times very anxious to hear the public news, and was rather” 
credulous in what was related to him, as to the politics of the 
day, But if any pert young fellow thought he could play upon 
the old Grecian, and raise a laugh at his expence, he was sure 
to meet with the greatest mortification in the end; for Mr, 
‘Toup's keenness and ability to expose such characters, when 
roused, were indeed very severe and dreadful. He has been pro- 
voked too with persons, who, compared with him, were mere 
dabblers in Greek, when they forced a literary conversation upon 
him. But can we svonder that his irritable temper should vent 
itself, when thus provoked? would it not have been marvellous 
if he could always have checked it ?’?—In a subsequent volume 
(LXVH. p. 210) another friend observes, ‘‘ That Mr. Toup had 
his foibles who can doubt? for he was @ man; but one remark 
may be made with truth; —that he was most beloved and 
esteemed by those.who saw him the nearest, and knew him 
the most intimately. If it he said, that ali these were undeg 
obligations to him, what better iestii:ony of goodness can he 
desired, than that, for upwards of thirty years, a man was 
continually conferring obligations on his parishioners, his ser- 
vants, and his relations? This acount, therefore, shall be 
closed + ith the following inscrintions to his memory (the one 
engraved on a murai tablet of vtatuary marble, tie other on a 
meiallion of gilt vrass, inclosed in black marble appendant to it) 
on the South wall of the church of St. Martin: 





«« Near this place lie the remains 
of JonaTuan Tour, A.M. 
Rector of this parish 34 years, 
Vicar of St. Merrin, 
and Prebendary of Exeter. 
His abilities, and critical sagacity, 
are known to the Learned throughout Europe : 
His virtues, 
from the retired privacy of his life, 
were known but to few. 
‘To those few they have endear'd his memory. 
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“ Letters from Juliet Lady Catesby to her Friend 
Lady Henrietta Campley; translated from the French, 
by. Mrs. Frances Brooke*,” 12mo. 


[Underneath is this inseription.] 
«<The Tablet above 
was inscribed to the memory of her uncle, 
by Phillis Blake : 
‘The charge of it was afterwards defrayed 
by the Delegates of the Oxford Press, 
as a small testimony 
of their respect for the character of Mr. 'Toup, 
and of their gratitude 
for his many valuable contributions.” 

* This very excellent lady, whose maiden name was Moore, 
was the daughter of a clergyman, and the wife of the Rev. John 
Brooke, rector of Colney ia Norfolk, of St. Augustine, in the 
city of Norwich, and chaplain to the garrison of Quebec. She 
was as remarkable for the gentleness and suavity, of her manners 
ns for her literary talents. The first literary performance we 
know of her writing was “ ‘Lhe Old Maid,” a periodical work, 
begun November 15, 1755, and contimted every Saturday till 
about the end of July 1756, 'These-papers have since been collected 
into one volume, 12mo. Jn the same year (1756) she published 
“Virginia, a Tragedy, with Odes, Pastorals, and Translations,” 
8vo. In the preface to this publication she assigns as a reason 
for its appearance, “ that she was precluded from) all hopes of 
ever seeing the I'ragedy brought upon the stage, by there having 
been two { so lately on the same subject.”"—* If hers,” she adds, 
“should be found to have any ter resemblance to the two 
represented, than the sameness of the story made unavoidable, 
of which she is not conscious, it must have been accidental on 
her side, as there are many persons of very distinguished rank, 
and unquestionable veracity, who saw hers in manuscript before 
the others appeared, and will witness for her, that she has taken 
no advantage of having seen them. She must here do Mr. Crisp 
the justice to say, that any resemblance must have been ¢qually 
accidental on his part, as he neither did, nor could sce her 
“Virginia” before his own was played; Mr. Garrick having: 
declined reading hers till Mr. Crisp’s was published.” Prefixed 
to this publication were proposals for printing by subscription a 
poetical translation, with notes, of “ 1] Pastor Fido,” a work 
which probably was never completed. In 1760 she published 
« Lady Catesby’s Letters ;" and in 1763 “ The F . of Lady 
Julia Mandeville,” concerning the plan of w' eye were 
various opinions, though of the execution there secm- to have 
been but one. It was read with much avidity and general ap- 
probation. It has been often, however, wished that, the ecata- 










+ © Viroinia.” by Mr. Crisp, acted at Drury Lane, February 175 
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.. It was. a peculiarity, if it might be so called, in 
the character of Mr. Bowyer, that his engagements 


strophe had been less melancholy; and of the propricty of this 
opinion the Authoress herself is said to have been satisfied, but 
did not choose to make the alteration. She soon afterwards went 
to Canada with her husband, who was chaplain to the garrison 
at Quebec ; and there saw those vomantic scenes so admirably 
painted in * ‘Phe History of Emily Montague, 4 vols. 12mo, 
1769.” ‘The next year she published “ Memoirs of the Marquis 
of St. Forlaix,” in 4 vols, 12mo. On her return to England 
accident broaght her acquainted with Mrs. Yates, and an inti- 
macy was formed beiween them which lasted as long as that 
fady Jived; and wien she died, Mrs, Brooke did honour to her 
memory by an elegant and affectionate eulogium, printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LVI. p. 585. Mrs. Brooke had 
with Mrs, Yates, for a time, some share in the Opera-house ; 
and partuok in the libellous abuse which the management of that 
theatre during the above period gave birth to. It has been already 
stated that her first play had been refused by Mr. Garrick. After 
the lapse of several years she was willing once more to try her 
fortune at the theatre; and, probably, relying on the influence 
of Mrs. Yates to obtain its representation, preduced a Tragedy, 
which had not the good fortune to please the Manager. He 
therefore rejected it; and by that means excited the resentment 
of the Authoress so much that she took a severe reve on hirn, 
in a novel published in 1777, intituted “The Excursiyn,” 2 vols. 
12mo. It is not certainly known whether this rejectex 
is or is not the same as was afterwards acted at Cov 
Af it was, it will furnish no impeachment of Mr. Garrick’s judg- 
ment, 1 ought, however, to be repeated, that Mis, Brooke: 
thought her invective too severe; lamented and retracted it, In 













1771 st nstated “ Ele:nents of the History of England, from 
the Invasion of the Romans to the Reign of George H. from the 


Abbé Milot,” 4 vols. 12ino. In January 1781, “The Siege of 
Sinope, a Tragerly,” was acted at Covent Garden, This piece 
added but little to her reputation, though the principal charac- 
ters were well supported by Mr. Henderson and Mrs, Yates. It 
went nine nights, but never became popular; it wanted energy, 
and had not much orizinality; there was litle to disapprove, 
but not much to admire. Her next and most popular per! 
ance was “ Rosina,"’ acted at Cov: 
This she prescnted to Mr. Har and few pieces have been 
equally succe: The simplicity of the story, the elegance of 
the words, and the excellence of the music, promise a long 
duration to this drama. Her concluding work was « Marian,” 
acted 1788, at Covent Garden, with some success, but very much 
inferior to “ Rosina.” Her husband died on the 21st of Januar 
1789, and she herself expired on the 2Gth of the same month, 
at Sleaford. where she had retired to the hanes nf hav can. 





aTT= 
t Garden in December 1789. 
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as a man of business never were suffieient’to divest 
him of those sensibilities, which men conscious of 
their superiority in respect to literary abilities some- 
times experience not to be among the blessings of a 
learned education. As he knew himself the first in 
his profession, he disdained the servility of solicita~ 
tion; but, when he saw himself neglected, or an- 
other preferred where friendship gave him a claim, 
he could not suppress the impulses of resentment, 
which he felt on such occasions. Many instances 
of this might be produced. They did not, how- 
ever, arise from avarice; nor was the article of 
profit that which acted with the greatest force upon 
him.. The most trifling consideration would pro- 
duce as warm an expostulation as one of the greatest. 
The following shall be produced as an instance to 
shew how sensibly he felt himself hurt on such an 
occasion. : 

His friend Dr. Samuel Squire *, then Dean of 
Bristol, having preached before the House of Com- 


has preferment in that country. Her disorder was a spasmodic: 
complaint. 

* This learned Divine, the son of an apothecary, was born at 
Warminster in Wiltshire in 1714;' and was educated at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow; B.A. 1733; 
M.A. 1737. Dr. John Wynne, bishop of Bath and Wells, appointed 
him his chaplain, and in 1739 gave him the chancellorship and a 
canonry of Wells; and soon after collated him to the archdeaconry 
of Bath. In 1748, he was presented by the King to the rectory 
of Topsfield in Essex ; and in 1749, when the Duke of Newcastle 
(to whom he was chaplain, and private secretary} as chancellor 
of the University) was installed Chancellor of Cambridge, he took 
the degree of D:D. In 1750 he was presented by Abp. Herring to 
the-rectory of St. Anne, Westminster (then vacant by the death of 
Dr. Pelling), being his Grace’s option on the see of London, and - 
for which he resigned his living of Topsfield in favour of a relation 

. of the Archbishop. Soon after, Dr. Squire was presented by the 
King to the xcarage of Greenwich in Kent; and on the estab- 
lishment of the houshold of the Prince of Wales (his present 
Majesty) he was appointed his Royal Highness’s Clerk of the 


+ In this character, from an unlucky similitude of names, he was ridi- 
cvled in the famous Fragment by the appellation of ‘ Dr. Squirt, apothe- 
cary to Alma Mater’s (or the old lady's) Steward.” His dark complexion 
ee ats 8 we anvereation. anfdin the sauibs of the time. the 
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mons, on,the General Fast-day, Feb. 13,-1761; 
Mr. Bowyer of course expected to print the Ser- 


Closet. In 1760, he was presented to the Deanry of Bristol ; 
and in 1761 (on the death of Dr. Ellys) was advanced to the 


Bishoprick of St. David's, the revenues of which were consider- 


ably advanced by him. [* These improvements of the estates of 
Lishopricks, colleges, and other ecclesiastical revenues happen- 
ing by fits and starts, make them the more noticed ; but in the 
main they are not more extraordinary than those held in lay 
hands.” 7. F.]—He died, after a short illness, occasioned by 
his anxiety concerning the health of one of his sons, May 7, 
1766. Asa parish niinister, even after his advancement to the 
mitre, he was most conscientiously diligent in the duties of hig 
function; and as a prelate, in his frequent visits to his see 
(though he held it buc five years), he sought out and promoted 
the friendless and deserving) in preference, frequently, to power- 
ful recommendations, and exercised the hospitality of a Christian 
Bishop. In private life, as a parent, husband, friend, and master, 
no man was more beloved, or more lamented. He was a fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and a constant attendant 
upon both. He married one of the daughters of Mrs. Ardesoif, 
a widow lady of fortune (his parishioner) in Soho-square. Mrs, 
Ardesoif had also a son, who, after being apprenticed to a mer- 
chant in the city, went into the anny, and died young, Some verses 
to her “on making a pin-basket,” by Dr. (afierwards Sir James) 
Marriott, are in the fourth volume of Doisley’s Collection, 
Isaac Akerman, esq. and Matthew Howard, esq. married her two 
other daughters. Mrs. Squire, an excellent woman, by whom 
the Bishop left two sons and a daughter, cid not long survive 
him. A Sermon, entituled “ Mutual Knowledge in a future 
State,” was dedicated to her, in 1766, with a just eulogium on 
Bp. Squire, by Dr. Dodd; in which the occasion of the Bishop's 
death, already mentioned, is thus alluded to: « Alas! Madam, 
we think with anxious cuncera of the exquisite sensibility of his 
affectionate heart.” Dr. Dodd had been chaplain to the Bishop, 
from whom he received a prebend of Brecon, In Dodd’s Works 
is, ‘A Sonnet, oceasioned by 1 ding the Truth and Importarlce 
of Natural and Reveale:t R. nj” “ Gratitude and Merit,” an 
epigram on Bishop Squire ; and “An Ode written in the Walks 
at Brecknock,” expressive of gratitude to his friendly patron ; 
whom, in his ‘Thoughts in Prison,” Week IV. he thus notices: 
“And still more, when urg'd, approv'd, 

And bless‘d by thee, St. David's, honour'd friend, 

Alike in Wisdom’s and in Learning's school : 

Advanc’d and sage, &c.” : 

Bp. Squire published the following pieces: 3, An Enquiry into 
the Nature of the English Constitution 3} Or, an Historical Essa 
on the Anglo-Saxon Government, both in Germany and England.” 
2, 6 The antient Histors of the Hehraws ee a ees a 
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mon. ‘The profit attending such a smail article, it 
will be easily supposed, could be no material object. 


on the Third Volume of the Moral Philosopher. Cambridge, 
1741.” 3. ‘Two Essays. I. A Defence of the antient Greck 
Chronology. TI. An Enquiry into the Origin of the Greek Lan- 
guage. Cambridge. 1741." 4. “ Plutarchi de Iside et Osiride 
liber; Gracd et Anglicd ; Greca recensuit, emendavit, Commen- 
tariis auxit, Versionem novam Anglicanam adjecit Samuel 
Squire, A.M. archidiaconus Bathoniensis; accesserunt Xylandri, 
Baxteri, Bentlii, Marklandi, Conjecture et Emendationes. 
Cantab. 1744.” 5. “An Essay on the Balance of Civil Power in 
England, 174.. 8vo;” w hich was added to the second edition of 
the Enquiry, &c. in 1753. « Indifference for Religion inex- 
cusable, or a serious, impartial, and practical Review of the 
certainty, importance, and harmony, of natural and revealed 
Religion, 1748,” again in12mo, 1759. Of this work Mr, Sack, 
junior, a pastor at Magdebourg (son of the late Rev, Mr. Sack*, 
first chaplain to the King of Prussia), thus expressed himself in a 
MS letter to the Rev. John Duncombe: ‘‘ Bishop Squire's ‘ Indif- 
ference for Religion inexcusable,” is extremely well translated, 
and very much esteemed by every one who loves his Religion 
more than his Party opinions. You know that it is not the case 
with every Divine, My Father in particular is extremely pleased 
with the Method the Bishop employs in defending the Christian 
religion, it being so much the same with that he made use of in 
his ‘ Defence of the Christian Faith,’ that one would think the 
two works had but one author. Lam sorry | had but once the 
honour to visit him.” 7. ‘ Remarks upon Mr. Carte’s Specimen. 
of his General History of England, very proper to be read by all 
such as are Contributors to that great Work, 1748," Svo. 
8. “The Principles of Religion made easy to young Persons, in 
a short and familiar Catechism. Dedicated to (the late) Prince 
Frederick. London, 1763.” 9. “A Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Hallifax on the Peace, 1763,” 8¥o, by Dr. Dodd, 
received great assistance from Bighop Squire. Nine of his Sere 
mons on public occasions were separately printed: 1, On Spital 
Tuesday, 1745; John xiii. 45.—2. At the Annual Mecting of 
the Charity Schools, 1749; Matth. vi. 19, 20.—3. Before the 
Duke of Newcastle, Chancellor, and the University of Cam- 
bridge, on Commencement Sunday, June 1, 1749; Matth. xiii. 
54,—4. Before the House of Commons, June 11, 1751, being 
the Anniversary of his Majesty’s Accession to the Throne ; 
1. Pet, ii. 18.—5. A speedy Repentance, the most effectual 
Meas to avert God's Judgments, preached at St, Anne’s West- 
minster, on the Fast-day, Feb. 6, 1756; Rev. ii. 5.—6. At St. 
Andrew, Holborn, before the Governors of the Smali-Pox Hos- 


‘©Phis passage produced the following billet: “ The Rev. Mr. Sack 
ae of  Baslin that in a note to Mr. Bowver’s Life, vou put 
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But he felt himself Helfected ; - which drew from 
him the following expostulatory epistle : 


“ REV. SIR, 
“ I understand I am not to haye the favour. of 
printing your Sermon; which gives me reason to 
fear that I have behaved in such a manner as to 


pital, March 27, 1766; John xlvii. 1.—7. Before the House of 
Commons, on the Fast-day, Feb. 13, 1761; Psalm xviii, 9,— 
8. Before the House of Loris, Jan. 30, 1762; 1 Cor.x. 11,— 
9. Before the Governors of the Londen Hospital, 1765; Luke x. 
28.—He also left, in MS. a Saxon Grammar compiled by himself. 
‘The following just character of one of his Patrons, prefixed to his 
Grace’s Nine Sermons, was written by this Prelate : ‘Archbishop 
Herring's person was tall and comely; his constitution, from his 
tenderest vouth, weak and delicate; his address easy, engaging, and 
polite. He was renerous without prodigality, magnificent without 
profusion, and nunble withont meanness, fis distinguished ap. 
plication to the business of his function, his learning, his warm 
attachment to the Constitution in Church and State, and his 
pathetic eloquence in the pulpit, having recommended him to 
the early notice of the great, hy ever afterwards maintained him- 
self in the possession of their favour, esteem, and affection, by 
his ingenuous conversation, and by his singular candour, temper, 
and moderation, Every new preferment, by rendering both his 
public and private virtues more known and conspicuotis, con« 
vineed the world that he was still worthy of something higher ; 
till, unsoliciting: and unexpecting, he was called by his Sovereign, 
with the universal approbation, to the most exalted dignity of 
the Church. So kind and obliging was his Grace's manner in 
conferring favours, that it added a double pleasure to the re- 
ceiver, He felt the anxiety of the doubtful petitioner, and 
removed his suspense as soon as possible; and, when forced to 
deny a request, h s seasoned the refasal with every circum~ 
stance of benevolence ‘which nyght render the disappointment 
Jess grievous. His Religion was of thar purest and noblest kind 
which true Christiani y inspires: it was piety without supersti- 
tion, devotion without hipocrisy, and faith which worketh by 
ve. Conscious of the uprigatness of his own-heart, and of 
the sincerity of his belief of the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel, he was willing to think the hest of other people's prin- 
ciples, and to live the friend of mankind. Having no selfish 
views, nor private interests of his own to serve, he was always 
veady to sacrifice his preferments, his fortune, and even his life, 
to the safety of his Majesty's person, to the ease and success of 
his administration, and to the perpetuity of the Protestant Estab- 
lishment ; looking on that Establishment as the only support of 
the Church of England, as the bubwark of our civil liberty, 
and the surest defence of the independency of Enrnne ” 
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forfeit a fen dibip which \, .. founded on a natural, 
I may say, a ¢rading principle, considering I was a 
pupil of Dr.Newcome. Your Tutor, say my brethren, 
must have a mean opinion of you, since he could not 
- make a Printer of you fit to print for himself * or his 
nephew +. Let me know wherein I have offended, 
that I may endeavour to make myself more acceptable 
to the World, the College, or at feast to you, Sir; 
who am, 
Your most humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 

This was not the only instance in which he 
strongly expressed his feelings at what he thought 
a slight put upon him from a quarter where he 
imagined he had a natyral claim to favour. In‘a 
letter, dated Jan. 11, 1767, to a then eminent Dig- 
nitary of the Church, speaking of Cambridge, he 
says, “ My father (good man!) sent me thither, to 
qualify me, by a new kind of experiment, for a 
printer. But it served only in trade to expose me 
to more affronts, and to give me a keener sensibility 
of them. Time and old age are at last our best 
instructors; and I should have made an ill use of 
the documents of nature, if I had not learnt to 
take consolation from my approach to that state 
where the great and the little wil) be equal.” 

Let us now turn to a more pleasing trait in the 
character of Mr. Bowyer, by perusing a letter dic- 
tated by gratitude and manly liberality of sentiment: 


“To the Right Hon. the Earl of Macclesfield. 
““ MY LORD, July 4, 1761. 
« T have no pretence to your Lordship’s patronage, 
but from what your noble Father shewed to mine ; 
which I have presumed to perpetuate by the in- 
closed letter, reposited, I suppose, in the University 
of Oxford {see p. 356.] Little thought of making it 


* «© The squib is better than the sermon,” said Mr. Bowyer to 
a friend on this occasion —‘ Dr, Newcome printed once a Ser~ 
mon; and catried it to Cambridge, because le could not print 
it in London decently unless with 7. B.7 : 
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ponies ‘to introduce myself to your Lordship; but 
Mr. Richardson's death, which you will see mentioned 
in the public papers*, has incited me to hope for that 
‘family friendship renewed to me in my declining 
years, which filled me with sentiments of gratitude 
in my childhood; and that I may have. the honour 
of being recommended by your Lordship to print 
for the Royal Society, if that office shall be removed 
to any other Printing-house. But, whatever shall 
be the event, your Lordship will pardon’ me in 
taking this opportunity of unburthening my heart 
of those sensations which time cannot efface; and 
which will remain while I shall be able to subscribe 
myself, your Lordship's most dutiful and obedient 
humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 


This letter was received with great kindness; and 
the noble Lord condescended to patronise a son of 
the Printer his father had generously contributed to 
support ; recommended liim effectually to the very 
learned Society over which he with so much dignity 
presided; #id Mr. Bowyer had the satisfaction of 
continuing in that employment till his death, under 
the friendship and patronage of five successive Pre- 
sidents -}. 

Ever properly attentive to business, Mr. Bowyer 
made the following application for supplying another 
vacancy occasioned also by Mr. Richardson's death. 


“ To the Honourable the Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to consider of the re- 
printing the Journals of that House. 


“ The Petition of William Bowyer, Printer, 
< Sheweth, 
“ That your Petitioner, having had the honour 
of printing the Votes of the House of’Commons 
above thirty years for the late Speaker,: and conti- 


* Mr, Richardson died July 4, 1761. See the “ Essays and 
Hlustrations;” vol. V. No. XIV. 

+ The Earls of Macclesfield and Morton, Sir James Burrow, 
James West, esq. and-Sir John Pringle. Sees S85 
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nuing to print them for the present, thinks he should 
be wauting to himsel§, and even to the Honourable 
House, if be did uest hope a fair introduction was 
opened to him to re-print the Journals now under 
consideration, 

“ "Phat, wien he dirst printed the Votes, he had 
the advantage for two or three years of printing 
likewise several Bills for the use of the House : 
‘Bat that the late Mr. Samuel Rich son, as well 
from his superior merit, as his superior knowledge 
of mankind, obtained, by the interest of the late 
Nicholas Hardinge, esq. the sole printing of a bene- 
ficial brauch of business, in which your Petitioner 
was at first a considerable sharer. “The Votes in- 
deed were still continued to him by an honourable 
Patronage; which, though it renderéd light all 
other disappointments, yet left room for a mortify- 
ing self-retlexion, that your Petitioner could not 
afterwards obtain the printing of a single sheet 
for this Tfouse, besides what was granted by the 
invariable friendship of him who so long presided 
in it. 

“That your Petitioner presumes again to offer 
himself a Candidate for the favour of this Honour- 
able Committee; which, i he slyd] obtain, he shall, 
as in duty bound, ever pray, &e. *” 





The letter to the Earl of Macclestield gives me 
an opportunity of clearing up a transaction to which 
it alludes. ‘The Saxon types, which were used in 
printing St. Gregory's Hoinily, having been destroyed. 
by fire (as has been already mentioned in vol. I. 
p- 67); Lord Chief Justice Parker was at the ex- 
pence of cutting a new Saxon type from fue similes 
prepared. for iifrs. Elstob: by Mr. Wanley; the 
punches: and mratricés “of which Mr. Bowyer'’s son 
presented, by the hands of Edward-Rowe Mores, esq. 





* This application was not successfal; but he obtained, a few 
years after, a decided preference ‘in. the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment... n-t88 annointment of ePeinfer of the Tnuenenla of 4h 
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ieee University of Oxford, with the following 





y To Edward-Rowe Mores, esq. at Low Leyton, 
She SIR: : Dec.’4, 1783. 
»-T imake bold to transmit to Oxford, through 
your hands, the Saxon punches and matrices, which 
you were pleased’ to imtimate would‘not be unac- 
ceptable to that learned Body. It would be a great 
satisfaction'to me if I could by this means perpetuate 
the munificence of the noble Donor, to whom I am 
originally indebted for them, the late Lord Chief 
Justice Parker oe afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, 
Who, among’ the numerous Benefictors which my. 
father met with, after his house was burnt in 1712-13, 
was! so good as to procure those types to be cut, 
: to enable him to priat Mrs. Elstob’s Saxon Gram- 
. maar, England had not then the-advantage of such — 
if an Artist in Letter-cuttinY as Hiagipee arisen*: ahd 


ey 


a, 





Oi 
Riddtots mi aie x 
»* Mr. William Caslor, -born in that part*of the town of Hales 
wen which is situated in Shropshire, in 1692, and-who is justly 
styled by Mr. Rowe-Mores ‘ the Corypheus of Letter-founders,” 
Was not ‘trained to that business; “which is a handy-work, 80 
oncealed among the artificers of it,” that Mr. Moxon, in his: 
indefatigable researches on that subject, ‘ could not discover 
that any one had taught it any other; but every oné'that had used 
it Jearnt it of his own genuine inclination.” Dissertation upon 
English Typographieal Founders and Founderies, p. 17,-—He 
served a regular apprenticeship to an engraver of ornaments on ~ 
Bun-barréls; and was taken from that instrament to an emiploy- 
Ment ofa vory different tendency, the propagation of the Christian ’ 
‘ Tn the yeor 1720 (the year in which his eldest: son’ was 
n) the Society for promoting Christian. knowledge, in con- 


oe Dam } 















of @ representation made by Mr. Salomon Negri; a 
ascus in’ Svria, well skilled in the Oriental lan- 
: : r in places of note for a 
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it is to be lamented, that the execution of these 
is not equal to the intention of the noble Donor; 





Pealmanazar's. “ History of Printing”) secing this name, advised 

* My, Caslon: to cut’ the whole fount .of Pica. Mr. Caslon did so ; 
and-as the performance exceeded the letter of the other-founders 

(of the time, Mr. Palmer, whose circumstances requized ¢redit 
with those who, . by this advice, were now obstructed, repented 

“of having given the advice, and discouraged Mr. Caslon from any 
farther;progress; a circumstance which was verified by the cele= 

. brated Dr. Franklin, who was at that time-a Journeyman under 
“Mr. Watts, the first printer that employed Mr. 

n,. disgusted, applied to Mr, Bowyer ; inde 
he-cut, in 1722, the beautiful fount of Eng 

in printing Selden’s Works, 17265. and therCéptic types which 
were used for Dr. Wilkins's edition of the Pentateuch (which let- 

ter, having accidentally escaped the conflagration of 1808, I still 
possess) ; “Mr. Caslon’ was encouraged to proceed-farther both by 

Mr, Bowyer and his byother-in-law Mr. Bettenham; and- had 

the candour to acknowledge Mr. Bowyer as his master, and that 

he had taught himean art, in.which, by diligence and unwearied 
sapplication, he-arpived to ‘that perfection, as not only. ta remoye 

& types from Holland; but ‘in, the beauty 
: 986 made by him so far surpassed the best pro- 
» Auctions of foreign avtificers, that his types have not unfrequently 










ev whose inspection 
) Which was used 













tice and confidence be asserted, that a more beautiful specimen 
than his-is not to be found in any. part of the world. » It appears 
‘by. the Dissertation of Mr. Mores, p. 86, that Mr. Caslon hada 
brother named. Samuel, who was his mould-maker, and. after- 
Wards lived with Mr. George Anderton, of Birmingham, in the 
same capacity, Mr. Caslon’s first foundery was in a small house 
in’ Helmet Row in Old Street; he afterwards removed into Iren- 
monger Row ; and-about the. year17%5 into Chiswell-street, where 
; the foundery.was carried on at first by himself, and afterwards in 
conjunction with William, his eldest son; whose name first ap- 
(peared in the specimen of 1742. In or about the year 1750, Mr. 
Caslon was put into the commission of the peace for the county 
of ‘Middlesex ; "and retired from the active part of business-to a 
house opposite the Nag's Head, in the Hackney road ;, whence he 
removed together house; ‘ate Grnel- Row; and-afterwards 
Bethnal Hedy Jan: 23, 1766; at the age of 

- Y of St. Luke, Middlesex ; 

e: “sf were. situated, » 













: excellently ese 
» vol. V.-pi127)- 
nt suitable to-his d 


Caslon.’ Mr. Cas- 


been exported to the Continent ; and-it may still with great jus- 
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I now add, to the place in which they are to be re- 
posited. - However, J esteem it a peculiar happiness, 


music, had frequent concerts at his house, which were resorted 

to by many cminent. masters; to these he used to invite his 
friends, and those of his old acquaintance, the companions of 

his youth. He afterwards removed to a large house in Chiswell- 

street, and had an organ in his concert-room ; after that he had 

stated monthiy concerts ; which, for the convenience of his 

friends, and that they might walk home in safety when the per- 

formance was over, were on that Thursday in the month which 

was nearest the full moon; from which circumstance his guests 

‘were wont humorously to call themselves Lunatics. In the in- 

“tervals of the performance the gucsts refreshed themselves at a 
sideboard; which was amply furnished; and when it was over, 

sitting down to a bottle of wine, and a decanter of excellent ale, 

of Mr, Caslon’s own brewing, they concluded theevening’s en- 

4ertainment with a song or two of Purcell’s, sung to the harp- 
‘sichord, or a few catches; and about twelve retired.” There is 
“a good mezzotinto print of him by J, Faber, from a painting by 
F. Kyte, inscribed Gulielmus Casion. His second son, ‘fhomas, was 

for many years a bookseller of eminence in Stationers’ court ; where 

he died, March 29, 1783.—Of the modern state of this undoubtedly 

most capital foundery in the world, the particulars are given by 

Mr, Mores, with some attempts at pleasuntry. His ridicule, 

however, before the publication of his book, had lost its sting 
by the death of the second of the Caslons, who, as an artist, 

had certainly grcat merit, though not equal to his father. He 

died in 1778; leaving a widow, whom, in the history of this 

celebrated foundery, it would be improper to pass unnoticed. 

She was thé only child of Dr. Cartledge; and her mother marry- 

ing again imprudently, she was put to school by an uncle, who 

took care to provide forher. Her merit and abilities in conduct- 

ing’ a capital business during the life of her husband, and after- 

wards till her son was capable of managing it, can only be 

known to those who had dealings with that manufactory. In 

quickness of understanding, and activity of execution, she has 

left few equals among her sex. On the death of her husband, 

and their eldest son’s establishing himself in the magnificent 

building now occupied by Messrs, Lackington and Co. in Moor- 

fields (the Temple of the Muses), she conducted the foundery 

herself, and continued to do so till disabled by an attack of the 

palsy; which she survived but a few months, dying Oct, 23, 

1795, aged about 70. After the death of the mother, there 

were still two very large founderics carried on; one of them 

by a third William Caslox; who, having quitted Moorfields, had 

become the purchaser of the Jeeison foundery in Dorset-street 5 

since given up to his son,-a fourth Willian Caslon, a young man 
of considerable abilitics, to whom I cannot recommend a better 

model than his great erand-fathot, who was universally esteemed 

as a first-rate artist, a tender master, and an honest, fiiendly, and 

bené+ 
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that as my father received them from a great Patron 
tning, his son consigns them to the greatest 


*henevolent man. —The original feundery in Chiswell-street was 
» purchased by Mr. Charles Catherw ood, a distant relation, who died 
une 7; 1809, zt. 455. and is still carried on by Mr. Henry Caslon 
{another great-grandson of the first William) under the firm: of 
Casion and Catherwood. 

“It is but common Justice to mention in this place the names 
of Cottrell and Jackson, as Letter-founders who were. trained 
‘Up under the auspices, and pursued with commendable industry 
the steps, of theirexcellent instructor... Mr, Mores Says, “ Mr. 
‘Thomas Cottrell is in over \é) pri ol) proximus, “He was in the 
late Mr. Caslon's house, an-apprentier 4 ing; but not to 
cutting. This partvhe. erms.it, “of his 
own genuine indlig 1757, with a 
fount of English: nd 

man, intended: 
in Nevil’s.court 
friendly ; 
and is eX 
though | 
at of a 
ing the ear; 
is Majesty's 
sion’s house 
nehed out 
Ottrell ; for, 
her, 
is obliging, 
nte Muniiter 
h letter-cut- 
C more, if he 
manigent exertions. He 
OF the Rolls of Parliament (a 
-work which will ever refiect honour on the good taste and muni« 
ficence of the present Reign), employed his talents on ‘Domesday, 
and in'a manner more successful than his fellow-labourer. I have 
much gratification in stating, that the two beautiful volumes of 
that valuable record were finished at the press in 1788,. ona 
plan which Thad the honour of ‘ojecting, and Mr. Jackson the 
skill to exe i day Book; sive Liber 
Censualiuin Re; 2 bivis Regiis in Dome 
itulari, W C ibente Rege Augustissi- 
oe Londini, Typis J. Niche 


“may also be ax a 
ae the express diteo 
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Seminary of it, and that he is, Sir, your most obliged 
friend, and humble servant, © W. Bowvek.” 


and Measure of Speech,”) Mr. Jackson augmented the num-- 
ber of musical types, by such as represent the emphasis. and 
cadence of prose. See Mores’ Dissertation on. Typographic 
Founders; pp. 82, 83. 97.— Mr. Jackson, born in Old-street, 
Sept. 4, 1733, was the first child baptised in St. Luke’s church ; 
and” received his education at a schogl in that neighbourhood, 
the gift of a Mr. Fuller; whence he was apprenticed to Mr. Cas- 
lon. Being exceedingly tractable in the common branches of 
the business, he had a great desire to learn the method of cutting 
the punches, which is in general kept profoundly secret ; his 
master and master's father Jocking themselves in whenever they 
were at that branch of the business. This difficulty he sur- 
mounted by boring a hole through the wainscot, and observing 
them at different times, so as to form some idea of the mode in 
which the whole was performed; and applied himself at every 
opportunity to the finishing of a punch. When he had com+ 
pleted one to his own mind, he presented it to his master, ex 
pecting to be rewarded for his ingenuity: but the premium he 
Teceived was a hard blow, with a threat that he should be sent 
to Bridewell if he again made a similar attempt. This circum- 
stance being taken in dudgeon, his mother bought him what 
tools were necessary, and he improved himself at her house 
whenever he had an opportunity. He continued to work for his 
master, after he came out of his time, till a quarre! arose in the 
foundery about the price of work; anda memorial, which ter« 
minated in favour of the workmen, being sent to the elder Caslon 
{who was then in the commission of the peace, and had retired, 
to Bethnal-green) young Jackson and Mr. Cottrell were dis- 
charged, as the supposed ringleaders. Compelled thus to seek 
employment, they united their slender stock in a partnership, 
and went on prosperously till, Jackson's mother dying, he en- 
tered, in 1759, on board the Minerva frigate, as armeurer; and in 
May 1761 was removed, with Captain Alexander Hood, into the 
same situation in the Aurora; and proved somewhat successful, 
having about 402. prize-money to receive at the Peace of 1763, 
During the time he was at sea, he was visited by a severe fit of 
sickness, in which he vowed, if he recovered,.to lead in future a. 
very penitent life; which pro he punctually fulfilled, On 
his return to London, he worked for some time tnder Mr. Cot- 
trell; till, determining to. adventure into business for himself, 
he was enceuraged to do so by two Life-guardsmen, his fellow- 
workmen, who engaged to allow him a small pittance for sub- 
sistence, and to supply money for carrving on the trade, for two 
years, Taking a smal! house in Cock-lane, he soon satistied his 
partners that the business would be productive before the time 
promised. When he had pursued his labours about six months; 
Mr. Bowyer accidentally calling to inspect some of his punches (for 
he had no specimen), approved them so much, that he promised 

° 
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Among the specimens of the University types, 
“these Saxon characters-are preserved, -.under the 
following title: “ Characteres Anglo-Saxonici per 
eruditam, feeminam Eliz..Elstob ad fidem codd. 


to employ him; adding, ‘“ My father was the means of old Mr. 
:Caslon riding in his coach: how do you know but I may be the 
“means of your doing the same?” A short time after this, he 
‘put out a small specimen of one fount; which his young master 
carrying to Bethnal-green with an air of contempt, the good old 
- Justice treated it otherwise; and desired his son “ to take it 
shome, and preserve it ; and whenever he went to cutting again, 
‘to look well at it.” Itis but justice to the third William Caslon 
to add, that he always acknowledged the abilities of Jackson ; 
‘and though rivals in an art which requires the greatest exertions 
- of ingenuity, they lived in habits of reciprocal friendship. Bu- 
_siness increasing rapidly, Mr. Jackson removed to Dorsct-street, 
for a more capacious workshop ; and about 1771 was applied to 
“by the late Duke of Norfolk to make a mould to cast a hollow 
square, Telling the Duke that he thought this was practicable ; 
his. Grace cbserved, that he had applied to all the skilful me- 
echanicks in London, Mr. Caslon not excepted, who declared it 
impossible. He soon convinced the Duke of his abilities; and 
iin the course ‘of three months producing what his Grace had 
“been years in search of, was ever after held in great estimation 
“by the Duke, who considered him as the first mechanick in the 
kingdom.—In 1762 he married Eliz, Tassell, originally a whinster 
in Spital-fields, a very worthy woman, and an excellent wife, 
who greatly contributed, by her care and industry, to his getting 
forward;. on his first entering into business. She died Dec. 3, 
1783, at the age of 49 ; and, im about six months after, he mar- 
sried Mary Pasham (the widow of a printer in Black Friars), 
swho died Sept. 14, 179], at the age of 52. Surviving the 
second of his wives but a few months; he died of a scarlet-fever, : 
at his foundery, in Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, Jan. 14, 1792; 
sand his remains were on the 23d deposited, in the same grave with 
sthem both, in the front ground of the Spa-Fields Chapel, a neat 
_oration being delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Towers ; 
«who preached also a funeral sermon on the 29th, at his mecting-— 
« house in Barbican, of which Mr, Jackson was one of the Deacons. 
By the death of this ingenious artist, and truly worthy man, the 
poor lost a mast excelicnt benefactor, his own immediate con-- 
» Nexions a steatly friend, and the literary world a valuable coad- 
jutor to their labours. To particularize the articles of his foun- 
dery which were more peculiarly superior, when all were excel- 
-Jent, would be unnecessary, Let it suffice to mention, as matters 
of difficulty and curiosity, the fac-simile types which he formed 
for Domesday Buck, and for the Alexandrian New Testament ; 
and, as a pattcrm of the most perfect symmetry, the types which 
printed the splendid edition of the Bible published by Mr. Mack-" 
vin. Mr. Jackson had acquired some considerable property, oe 
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bulk of which, having left no child, he directed to be equally 
divided between fourteen nephews and nieces.—On his only ap- 
prentice, Mr. Vincent Figgins, the mantle of his predecessor has 
fallen. With an ample portion of his kind instructor's reputation 
he inherits a considerable share of his talents and his industry ; 
and has distinguished himself by the many beautiful specimens 
he has produced, and particularly of Oriental types. And here 
I hope | shall not be accused of being ostentatiously vain, if I 
close this note with a P.S, which is subjoined at the particular 
request of the only person it could possibly offend. “I am 
greatly obliged to you for the very flattering mention of my 
name; but-you have not done yourself the justice to record your 
own kindness.to me: that, on Mr, Jackson’s death, finding I had 
not the means to purchase the Foundery, you encouraged me to 
make a beginning. You gave me large orders, and assisted me 
with the means of executing them; and, during a long and’ 
difficult struggle in pecuniary matters for fifteen years, you, my 
dear sir, never refused me your assistance: without which I 
must have given it up. Dg mention this—that, .as the first 
Mr. Bowyer was the means of establishing Mr. Caslon—his son, 
Mr. Jackson—it may be known, that Vincent Figgins owes his 
prosperity to Mr. Bowyer's successor.” : 
>> * On the first face of this business there is at least an unhand- 
some suppression of Mr. Bowyer’s name. But the following short. 
series of letters will set the matter in a clearer light : 
1. “To the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
«Rev. Srx, : Dec. 24, 1760. 
«A letter, of which the inclosed is a copy (see p. 355), was 
sent, agreeably to the date of it, Dec, 4, 1753, with the Saxon 
punches and matrices mentioned in it, to Edward-Rowe Mores, 
esq. et Low Leyton, in Essex ; who soon after.put them into the 
hands of Mr. Caslon, letter-founder, to repair, and render them 
more fit for use. Mr. Caslon having kept them for four or five 
years without touching them, Mr, Bowyer removed them into 
the hands of Mr. Cottrell, another Jetter-founder, from whom 
Mr. Bowyer received them fitted up, and detivered them a second 
time to Mr. Moves, in the year 17539, together with 15}b. of letter 
fresh cast. from those matrices, and with them a copy of Mrs: 
Elstob’s Saxon Grammar, “bound and -lettered,.. the book for 
which they were originally cut; all which are said by Mr. Mores. 
to have been delivered to the University of Oxford, agreeably to 
the design of the inclosed letter... Mr. Bowyer looks on his dona- 
tion as of no moment in itself; but somewhat remarkable for 
the history attending it; and, having had no authentic testimony 
of the University’s receipt of it, would be glad if you would give 
him any information about it. © Perhaps Dr. Randolph, who 
was at that time Vice-chancellor, as he thinks, and to whoni he 
hath the honour to be known, would assist.you in it. Iam, 
Six, your most obliged humble servant, W. Bowrer. 
. - ag PS 
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Cusoria majuscula 42.—desunt A ef p. 
Matrices majuscule: 44.°) - ~ ee 
Cusoria minuscula 37.—desunt ¢ et-7. 
Matrices minuscule 39.” =>: : 


% : 

?P.S, I need not have gone back in my narrative farther than’ 
to the year 1758, if it were not to account for the early date of 
my letter, December 1753.” oe en i : 

2. “ To Edward-Rowe Mores, Esq. Low Leyton, Essex. 3: 

« Sir, White Fryars, Jan.13, 1761.:¢ 

« I desired you last week, or before, by letter, to let me know 

to whom you sent the matrices and punches of the Saxon, des¢- 

tined to Oxford, I now again earnestly eftreat that favour,’ 

because 1 am to send an answer to be laid before the Vice- 

chancellor. 1 am, Sir, your very humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 
“i 38.- To Mr. Bowyer. , an 

o Dear Sins 6°" Leyton, Jan. 19, 1791. 

- The punches and matrices are very safe at my house; they’. 
came one day too late for me to take them the’ lust time 1 went 
to Oxford; I have therefore kept them with intent to carry thea 
the ensuing spring, when I hope to spend a litte time there. I 
am, dear Sir, your very. humble servant, Epwanrp-Rowe Monts.” 

am ; 4, “To the Rev. Dr. Randolph. Bact. 

: Rav. Str, 050° ts San, 20, V76L. 

.£©Lam ashamed I have given you 80 much trouble about a 
very trifle in itself, but which ceases to be so to me when the 
University does me the honour of accepting it. Mr. Mores’s 
letter, which I have now received, and have here inclosed, wilt 
testify what my intentions long since were, and what his are’ 
against the ensuing spring. Iam, Sir, &e.° W. Bow yzr.* 

: © 6. To Mr. Bowyer. ; 7 





© Dear Sik, Jan 10, 1773." 
“Tam heartily obliged to you for that which I have this mo- 
ment received, and I must acknowledge it as a reproach to: my- 
‘eelf, for I too well remember what I promised :.:yet, as the best 
excuse I can make, be pleased to take this: The day after I hax 
tue pleasure of being with you, a pleasure which J long to enjoy 
again, I met with an old acquaintance of the stock of Israel just 
returned from parts abroad, who had brought with him a volume 
of Almanacks for years to come, written in Portuguese ; he was 
to bring it-for me the next day to his house in London, which I 
dare say he did; but your life and my life are pretty similar, 
and I have not Ween in London since. As I write immediately, 
1 cannot tell whether you have had occasion for it or not, that 
pleasure I propose to myscif evustino primo diluculo.":. (Mr. Bow- 
ver had it at that time in contemplation to print a Hebrew Ca- 
icndar, to answer the purpose of. a modern Almanack, . He in- 
tended also to havé printed a Calendar shewing the holidays of old 
Rome. -Lhave'the copy of both, which he had hegun to prepare 
. for that purpose.] _“ I shall take it as a singular favour if you 
il} oblige me with the anecdote of the French Polyglott- and 
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“ De Grecorum Quintd Declinatione Imparisyl- 
labicé, et inde formata Latinorum Tertid Questio 
Grammatica ;” a valuable little Tract, in 4to, of- 
which only forty copies were printed *, ’ 


Cardinal Richelicu, inserted in the margin of your Palmer.” 
(This anecdote is inserted in Mr. Mores's Dissertation on Typo- . 
graphieal Founders, p. 11] Now, Sir, to give a further 
proof that you are not out of my thoughts, permit me to trouble 
you with what 1 intend to say in defence of the Vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, the lite Dr, Browne, Provost of Queen's, a most 
worthy genticman, and not to be blamed upon this oceasion; 
because I believe that he did net fully comprehend the matter, 

* She [Mrs. ilstob] procured a fount of English Saxon to be 
cut according to her own delineation from the manuscripts 
of the times; they were cut by Mr. Robert Andrews, at the 
expenice of the Earl of Macclesfield j She used them in her 
Grammar only. The punches and matrices are now in the 
Clarendonian, a present made at the instance of one who ” 
would gladly shew a gréater instance of affection and duty, 
by Mr. William Bowyer, a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 

_ of London, « typographer of the Stephanian age, a son of 
Alma Cant.; but a letter‘of Mr. Bowyer’s will speak better ” 
than we can speak for him, and we insert it with the greater 
pleasure, as it mentions with honour those who jive in our 
esteem. . = ae : : 

And now, dear Sir, be pleased to correct what I have said, and 
marke it agreeable to yourself; there should be no ceremonies 
betwixt us: add what you pivase, but I can abate nothing. The 
Tetter cannot be altered, for it is at Oxford. [It is printed in 
his Dissertation on Typographical Founders, p. 28.] 

Dear Sir, Lam, yours affectionately, Evwarp-Rowe Mors.” 

6. ‘To Mr. Nichols. 
«Sir, Oxford, Aug. 8, 1778. 
“Thad yesterday a letter from Mr. Price, principal Bodleian 
Librarian, who happened to be from hence for a few days at 
the Duke of Beaufort’s, Mr. Price inclosed to me a letter from 
Mr. Gough ; —the questions in which letter Mr. Gough desires 
may be answered toyou. Dr. Browne, Provost of Queen's college, 
was Vice-chancellor from 1759 to 1769 inclusive. On loohing * 
over the papers of a gentleman, since dead, of Queen's college, | 
and who uscd to assist Dr. Browne, J find that Mr. Mores, about. 
Dec. 4, 1753, received from Mr. Bowyer a small hox of Saxon 
punches and matrices, the same in which the lett: ore cast for 
Mrs, Elstob’s Saxon Grammar; and it also appears that Mr. 
did not send the box of maitrices‘and punches (nor any types 
Oct. 6, 1764; when Dr. Browne was quite inattentive to b 0585 
for he died in that last year of bis office —The box of punches 
and matrices are now in my possession, as printer to the Uni- 
versity. Lam, Sir, your most humble servant, Day. Paince,” 
* See vol. LV p.297.-7 a - 
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The principal books of this year were, 

* Verses on the Coronation of their late Majesties 
‘King George II. and Queen Caroline, October 4,— 
1727; spoken by the Scholars of Westminster School: 
(some of them now the Ornaments of the Nation), ; 
on January 15 following, -being the Day of the 
Inauguration of Queen Elizabetin, their Foundress ; 
<with.a Translation of all the Latin Copies: the’. 
,whole placed in the Order of the Transactions of 
.that important Day. “Adorned with the Coronation 
«Medals of the Royal Pair, and a Bust of our present 
King. To which is subjoined, the Ceremonial of 
_the august Procession, very proper to be compared 
with the approaching one * ; aud a Catalogtve of the : 
“Coronation Medals of the Kings and Queens of 
-England +.” The original part of this pamphlet: 


.*® That of their present Majesties. 
‘+ The following account of this pamphlet was given by Mr. Bow- 
‘yer, in the Gentleman's Magazine,” 1761, vol. XXXI. p. 422: 4 
«Among the numerous forms of the proceeding at a Corona-; 
tion, which are in general but a list of dignities, and a new: 
varrangement of the Court Calendar, I am not a little pleased to 
see one which gives life to the splendid shew; and which, while 
the eye is entertained, affords redection for the understanding ; 
I mean, the Epigrams spoken by the Westminster Scholars upon ° 
. the Coronation of his late Majesty; which are now very season- 
ably revived, and appear new to the present gencration,, The 
Editor has ranged them in order of the procession.; by which: 
meana, as he observes, the business of the day gradually opens 
before us, and we shall be improved, ag well as entertained, 
spectators. .....In short, we are enraptured with genuine gold, 
dazzling gems, and sparkling wit, throughout the ceremony.— 
After this, it is but just we should give the reader a specimen, 
of one or two of the Epigrams; and shall leave him under the 
pleasing uncertainty of determining which are originals, and 
which translations. =~ ; Z , i : 
On the Favours [an Original, by the late Duke of Leeds}, 
‘Thy name, great Prince, inserib’d in silk behold, 
On glittering favours rough with woven gold, - 
Phe man crect dispktys it on the crest, 7 
ofter fair-one wears it at her breast, 
415 Britain her united wish imparts ; 
he wisest heads, and truest hearts.’ 












On 
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was entirely Mr. Bowyer’s; the Latin verses were 
translated, partly by him, but principally by. the. 
-person: who’ now inscribes these Anecdotes to his 
"memory. The advertisement to this pamphlet, 
«which was entirely his own, is a curiosity: “ Two- 
ithings, -we trust, ‘the great names subscribed to 
‘these Epigrams will pardon; the orie, that we have 
‘not observed the method in which they were deli-- 
‘vered ; which being in an extempore manner, a 
‘neglect of order was ‘then becoming; but, as they’ 
‘describe a ceremony long since past; and now to be: 
-revived;. it was more natural to place them in the 
_order of the procession, that the reader might sce 
‘the business of the day gradually open before him, 
‘and be again a spectator at it. He will recall the 
solicitude of Chloe, rising by candle-light ;- the 
slaying aside of hoops, and putting on favours ; 
;the: eager expectation gf the people; the opening 
of the procession with the herb-woman; the im- 
porene of the Beadle of Westminster, by the 
thelp of his .staff; _kettle-drams,  organ-blowers, 
‘beef<eaters ;* the charms of peeresses and maids 
‘On the Opening of the Procession [a Translation, by J. Nichols]. 
; First in procession of the pompous day, : 
With fragrant flowers a matron marks the way : 
Next truinpets, kettle drums, # various band, 
* Too hard, too many, in a verse to 
‘Then peers, carls, dukes, their differ 
» And Jast both Majesties—meridian day: | - 
To.small beginnings what great things we owe, 
Since one old woman leads up such a show! * 


‘On the Diamonds and Coronets [a Translation, by Mr: Bowyer]. 
; In mimic scenes, where counterfeits will pass, 
‘The crowns are tinsel, and the diamond glass; . 
No fictions here prophane the sacred roof, 
The heroes’ virtues and their gold>are proof. 
Nobles and gems display afluod of 
_ Their blood unstain’d, as is their awa 
, On the Sceptre borne by the Queen [an Or 
Spencer Cowper, afterwards Dean of 
See Caroljpe sustain the ivory dove, 
An emblem, not of greatness, but of love; 
Conscious that sacred vows, and beauty's Srniles, 
Make sweets of power superior to its toils. : 
More proud her Monarch’s heart than throne to share ri 
Let the Queen-Consort still be Regent there, 
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of honour;. fictitious dukes*; the dazzling profusion 
of sincere gold and real diamonds; the attractive 
majesty of Queen Caroline ; the strength of British 
rees, and the antiquity of the English Monarchy; 
‘Bishop bearing the treasure of divine truths; 
the King, the ensigns of Royalty; the Queen, of 
love and harmony; the cross on his crown, and 
the spis om his ‘feet; the venerable chair, brought 
from ‘Scotland, A.D. 1296; the people’s concern i 
for the absence of Prince Frederick, and gratitude 
for the presence of Duke William; the’act of crown- 
‘ing proclaimed by. cannons, and beaming forth with 
the concentrated blaze of coronets ; the medals of ; 
the King and Queen, ennobled less from their metal : 
than their impresses ; the toil of the day ; the nar- ' 
rowness of the hall; the leveling of the Lae courts; 
the King’s majestic seat between them; the sump- 
tuousness of ihe’present takles, and the frugality of 
the antients;: the small-beer fee; the tribute of 
thréeémapleseups; the pyramids of sweetmeats; 
the #error of the champion ; the ill-timed slumber 
of an over-tired spectator; the candles touched itito 
light; the rapine of the vulgar; no abatement of the 
universal joy from an unhappy accident; the King, 
in his turn, a partaker of the Lord Mayor's pomp, 
having first contemplated it in the peaceful mansion F 
of a Quaker, &e. On each particular the reader will i 
find some reflexion, wnich will prevent his cz, 
in. the ensuing procession, an unimproved spectator, 
« For’another particular we have more reason to 
aelenire: that; though in the Translations [which ae 
are’ distinguished by being included in, crotchets], ; 
we have in genera p to the originals; -yet : 


in some; few ive déviated eee ee 

















fien we of the epigram eh 
be somewhat. _ without any: injury to: 
scope of it. 


have sparingly. done; and," 
varingly. 6 Pte 0) 


, Have m 
the’ procession representing tie Dukes. 


‘mandy, 
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‘As the Poets here have been Prophets, tlie Reader 
will with pleasure compare the events with their 
predictions. We have seen our venerable Monarch 
go down to the grave full of years and honours; 
and thouph it was some abatement to the comfort 
of them, that his laurels were earned with toil 
amidst destructive wars, we may promise ourselves 
that Eleaven hath reserved the blessings, which 
were wanting to him, to be accumulated upon his 
Grandson; im whom the hearts of his subjects are 
united beyond what History can parallel, or Poetry 
itself can paint. Duty and affection in all orders of 
men seem to flow in such uninterrupted streams, 
that he will want but the exercise of one of his royal 
virtues, that of forgiveness.” : \ 

A copy of the pamphlet was sent, by Mr. Bowyer, 
with the following letter: 


“To the Rev. Dr. Markham *, Master of — 
: Westminster School, - 0° 
“ REV. SIR, ; — Apil..c r61. 
__“ My father being honoured with the friendship 
of Dr, Freind, he owed to him these Verses on the 


* This eminent scholar, a native of Ireland, was born in 1724; 
admitted King’s scholar at Westminster 1734; elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1735; M.A. 1749; head-master of Westminster 
school, 1753; prebendary of the second stall at Durham, July 20, 
1759 » resigned Westininster school in January 1764; and in 1765 
obtained the deanery of Rochester. He had been chaplain to King 
George 11. and was continued in that office by his present Majesty. 
He was also vicar of Bosley in Kent (which he resigned in 1770), 
He was presented to the deanery of Christ Church Oct. 12, 1767; 
B.C.L, Dee, 13,1768; and D.D. four days after; Bishop of 
Chester in January 1771; in the next month was appointed 
Preceptor to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York; in 
1776 translated to the Archbishoprick of York, on the demise of 
Dr. Drummond ; and was appointed Lord High Almoner to the’ 
King, and Visitor of Queen's college, Oxford. The virtues of 
this venerable Primate, who died at his house in South Audiey=" 

_ Street, Noy. 3, 1807, in his 89th year, were of the most benevolent » 
and ‘amiable kind, With great learning, he was modest; thengh 
raised to the highest station, he was meek and humb!:. His 
religion was a rejigion of the mind; practised in all che cons 
cerns of life, without austerity, and free from ntation; a 
strict integrity aud high sense of honour were conspicuous in alf 

his- 
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Jast coronation, spoken in Westminster school. As 
at the time they were printed they were thought no 


his dealings ; and his promises were unbroken. The mildness 
of his nn ie rendered him indulgent to the faults of others, 
and made him a condescending, engaging, and instructing 
companion. ‘Those who in early life had the happiness of being 
his pupils, universally agree, that, as an instructor, he had few 
~ equals, , It is difficult. to say, whether he most excelled in his 
manner of conveying knowledge, or in exciting youth to lauda« 
ble ptrsuits; in storing their minds with good principles, or in 
eradicating bad; in extolling the happiness of virtue, or in ex+ 
posing the misery of vice. -His knowledge in Greek and Roman 
Literature was universal ; Jhis-taste pure, and his topographical 
accuracy most uncomman. “!With these requisites, he never 
foiled to insure the attention of his scholars, ‘and to enliven his 
lectures by pleasing and interesting anecdotes. He was so per- 
fectly master of the proper incentives for different dispositions, 
that the studious were ever ambitious of his praise, whilst the 
jdle feared his rebuke. After having successively presided over 
‘those great seminaries, Westminster and Christ Church, his 
character and learning’ recommended him, as worthy to direct 
the education of their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York; an event which, -notwithstandiig some 
liberal opposition, led to that rank which he so honourably 
reached, and so. creditably filled. It does not appear that the 
Archbishop of York was ever engaged in works for the press, 
though no one was more consulted by others. In the great 
Assembly of Peers he seldom spoke; but, when once attacked, 
in a very pointed manner, for party purposes, he defended him- 
self with great spirit and eloquence. He was neither a florid 
nor a frequent preacher. He particularly disdained those arts by 
which, popularity is often acquired.from the pulpit; but, in the 
exercise ot his clerical functions, his yoice was clear, distinct, 
and melodious. His language was remarkable for its sixaplicity 
‘and elegance; his sentences were concise and perspicuoys ; and 
his manner in public, as in private, was animated, - dignified, 
and persuasive, In all the relations of life, this truly.great man 
was peculiarly happy.. As a husband, he was beloved;, as a fa- 
“ther revered; as a master, served with affection ;. as a patron 
and benefactor, his bounties were feit and gratefully atknow- 
Jedged.. His establishment was princely without parade, and 
shis hospitality noble. By his assisting hand, the churches of 
York, Ripon, and Southwell, were repaired, ornamented, and 
beautified. ‘Phrouthout an extensive Diucese, -his Clergy looked 
up to him with respect and defcrence; and all listened to him 
with love and admiration, “He was blessed with six sans (the 
eldest of whom: is Dean of York) and seven daughtas. Eleven 
of his children.survived him. Qne daughter died in the’ prime of 
youth ; and a beloved and gallant son, after having-obtained the 
tank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, fell gloriously in the ser- 
- i vice 
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discredit to it, so I trust they will now be again 
received with fresh approbation from the publick. 
As it is long since they were printed, you may 
possibly not have a copy of them. I thought it my 
duty, therefore, to send you one. If you want 
more, you may command them from, Sir,*your 
most obedient humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 


“ Memoirs of the Life of Roger de Weseham, 
Dean of Lincoln, and Bishop of Coventry and 
Litchfield, Favourite of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln; being intended as a Prelude to the Life 
of the last-mnentioned excellent Prelate; wherein 
the Errors of former Antiquaries are carefully con- 
sidered. By Samuel Pegge, Prebendary of Litch- 


field,” 4to. 





viee of his King and Country. is Gract had the happiness of 
seeing some of his children greatly, and others weil allied; with 
the additional satisfaction, in his declining years, of viewing the. 
foundation of a large posterity, annually increasing -through a 
fengthening chain of grand-childven.. To enumerate all the 
great qualities of this venerable man is not an easy task. 
Those who have heard fis sentitnents, avd tistened to his pre- 
‘cepts, will feel that nothing in this hasty delineation is exag- 
seated ; they will recognise, with pleasure, some of those traits 
which their own recollection cannot fail to confirm, Areh- 
Lishop Markham gave fGUO/. at Christmas 1806 to each of his 
prand-children, amounting to the number of forty-seven; and 
is supposed to have beq hed property to the amount of 
100.0001. ‘There is a portrait of him inthe ball of Christ Church, 
hy Sir Joshua Reynolds, three-quarteys length, standing, in his 
episcopal rot dt another in the Common Room, ag master 
of Westmins hool. 

From an affectionate’ “ Token of Respect to the Memory of. 
Abp. Markham,” by my friend Dr. Ford of Melton Mowbray, J 
transcribe the concluding lines : 


“ Hail, Wolsey’s honour'd dome! to thee return 
The golden days thou erst did. wlory in, 
Of Fell and Aldrich! neverdving names ! 
Since Markham came, and bade thy sons, nigh laps'd 
In shapeless indoleace, and wild mis-rule, 
Regain their pristine claim, nor let-go by . 
‘The palm to Science and the student duc. 
Him now with pious chsequy lament— 
Him ft in grateful eulogies record—. 
And be his fame as lasting as thy own.” 
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- Proposals for printing Mr. Morant’s History of 
Essex,” folio. 

“Truth in Rhyme,” a poem, by David. Mal- 
let *, Esq. 4to. 


* The following account of Mr, Mallet is nearly the same as 
it stood in the former edition, in which it was chiefly collected 
from Dr. Johnson's Life of him. ‘“ He was by original one of 
the Macgregors, a clan that became about. sixty years ago, 
under the conduct of Robin Roy, su formidable and so intamous 
for violence and rebbery, that the name was annulled by a 
legal abolition ; and when they were all to denominate them- 
selves anew, the father, 1 suppose, of this Author, called him- 
self Matloch.—David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the high school at Edinburgh; a 
mean office, of which he did nut afterwards delight to hear. But 
he surmounted the disadvantages of his birth and fortune; for 
when the Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edinburgh 
for a tutor to educate his sons, Malloch was recornmended ; and 
with his pupils made afterwards the tour of Europe: nor is he 
known to have dishonoured his credentials. Having cleared his 
tongue from his native pronunciation so as to be no longer dis- 
tinguished as a Scot, he seemed inclined to disencumber himself 
from all adhorences to his origipal, and took upon him to change. 
his name from Scotch Malloch ¢ to English Mallet, without any 
imaginable reason of preference which the eye or ear can dis- 
cover. What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his native 
country, I know not; but it was remarked of him, that he was 
the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend.” On which 
Mr. Steevens remarks, that ‘he was the only Scotchman he ever 
knew unregretted by his countrymen.” The news of his death w 
followed by no cncomiums on his writings or his virtues-—April 6, 
1734, he obtained the degrec of M.A, at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
«« In 1740, when the Prince of Wales had a separate court, he made 
Mallet his under-secretary; and when it was found that Pope had 
elandestinely printed an unauthorised edition of the ¢ Patriot king,’ 
Bolingbroke employed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his 
vengeance. Mallet wanted either virtue, or spirit, to refuse the 
office; and was rewarded, not long after, with the legacy of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, which were published with success 
very inadequate to our Editor's expectation. In consequence of 
a thousand pounds left by the Dutchess of Marlborough, he 
undertook to write the Life of the Duke her husband. From the 
late Duke he had likewise a pension to promote his industry. 
He talked much of the progress he had made in this work; but 
left not, when he died, the smallest vestige of any historical Ja- 
bour behind him. In- the political disputes which commenced 
at the beginning of the present reign, Mr. Mallet took par} 
with his countryman Lord Bute; to serve whom, he wrote his 
tragedy of ‘ Elvira,’ and was rewarded with the office of Keeper 
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« Concio ad Clerum in Syno:lo Provinciali Can- 
tuariensis Provincie, habita ad D. Pauh Ecclesiam, 


of the book of entries for ships in the Port of Landon, to which 
he was appointed in tlre year 1763. “He enjoyed also a consider- 
able pension, which had been bestowed on him for hic success in 
turning the public vengeance upon Bynz, by means of a lerter 
of accusation under the character of <A Plain Man. Towards 
the latter end of his life, he went with his wife to France; but 
after a while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to 
England, and died in April 17 ¢ was twice married, and 
by his first wife had several children. One of his daughters has 
‘distinguished herself as a dramatic writer. His second wife was 
the daughter of a nobleman’s sveward, who had a considerable 
fortune, which she took care to retain in her own bands. Mr. 
Mallet’s ‘stature was diminutive, bat he was regularly formed, 
His appearance, till he grew covpulent, was agreeable, and he 
suffered it to want no recommendation that dress could give it. 
His conversation was elegant ani! easy. The rest of his charac- 
ter may, without injury to his memory, sink into silence. -— As a 
writer,” adds Dr. Johnson, perhaps a lictle too contemptuously, 
“ he cannot be placed in any high class. ‘There is no sp: cies of 
composition in which he was eminent. His dramas had their» 
day, ashort day, and are forgotten. His life of Bacon is known, 
as it is appended to Bacon’s volumes, but is no longer mentioned.” 
The titles of his Plays are enumerated ia “ ‘Lhe Liographia Dra- 
matica,” vol. H. p. 296, ed. 1761.—Bur, after ali, the most curi- 
ous account we have of Malloch’s early iife is contained in several 
letters printed in the European Magazine for the years 1793 and 
1794, vol: XXII. 328.412. XXIV. 22, 87. 174. 257. 341. XXV. 
6. 99. 

_ One specimen of tis Epistol: 
given. It is addressert to $ 5 ick. esq. the well-<nown 
master of the ceremonies at h, who was then in Dublin, 


«Str, George-street, Hanover-square, Dec. 18, 1760. 
Lord Corke toll you, ir a late letter, that Twas ill: it is 
trae, | had been for some Gane coniined to my chamber by a fit 
of the gou!, but am uow avach be I have seen your Trans- 
Jation of Juverst. and has. been spceken well of by 
many people of taste, to xtuim Lord Ve: ke bas shewn it: buat I 
fear you will find it hard fo convert rey.itattou into profit. 
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vespondence shall here be 

















Pr good, sauce to a dimer; and wien a Poet has dined 
he ly, he cau.reflect with pleasure on his rising fame. Tam 









told you have this often at Lord Shannon’s table. I 
have seen a letter fron: him, whi he speaks of you in a 
Manner that ‘oes yc wat honow, aud gives me real pleasure. 
—I hase had tirce set from soa, whieh demand my thanks, 
‘Sas they were fricndly and enievtaining. My.not sending you any 
, answer procecded froin ao diificuii. | foun: in writing. I de- 
Be ae Fl gee eee | | i en ee Pe 2h eo walromn Me Stone 7 have 
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die 6° Novembris mpccixt. & Gulielmo Freind *, 
$.T.P. .Ecclesiz Christi Metropoliticee Cantuari- 
ensi Decano; jussu Reverendissimi et Commissari- 
orum,” 4to. 


“A Vindication of the New Calendar Tables, 


Primate of Ireland: he has taste, learning, and goodness. If 
you can secure his patronage and Lord Shannon's, it may raise 
you above a state of dependence and attendance, the blessings of 
which you have long experienced.--Now you have a fair oppor- 
, tunity to clude the farther influence of evil fortune; the road is 
open, the view clear: a living in the church will handsomely 
terminate the prospect. It is in the power of the Primate and 
Lord Shannon to make you easy this way; much more so as 
they are Lerds Justices, and your access to them unimpeded, 
‘The church-livings in Ireland are very comfortable. In Roman 
Catholic countries, it is usual for the unfortunate to take refuge 
in the Church. This practice is not confined solely to foreign 
countries: there have been instances of gentiamen, who have 
here taken the air on Hounslow-heath, exchauging the pistol 
for the gown. ‘Thus have they cluded the vigilance of the cen- 
tries, found a'snug sanctuary in the Charch, az adorned the 
Island of Saints. Why should not a fair honest character succeed 
iu your case, as well as daring villainy in those I have mentioned? 
It js easier to rise in the Church than invany otlier department : 
“some talents and abilities are requircel to iill any other station— 
but to be a Judge or a Bishop— * 
«Lawns and furr’d gowns lide all.” 
¥ remember an old French dancing-master (an antient family- 
piece), who had Jong depended upon the late Duke of Dorset for 
a provision, His Grace was appointed. lord-lieutenant of Jre- 
land: Monsieur was ordered to follow in his train, Various 
methods of setiling him were proposed: all were clogged with 
insuperable objections, an} unsurmountable difficulties. At last 
the Church was thought of; and, though he knew nothing of 
Greek, was a stranger ty Latin, could not read English, and 
apoke very bad French, he was thrust into orders hy some obse- | 
quious pandar to his Grace's will, and, 1am assured, was in- 
ducted into a very profitable living, Jam, with great trath aml 
affection, dear Sir, Your most faithful servant, D. Mactret.” 
* Of whom; see vol. V. p. 104. © 
+ By Peter Daval, esq. of the Middle Temple, a barrister at 
Jaw, afterwards master in Chancery, and at the time of his death, 
January 8, 1768, aecomptant general of that court.- He, at an 
early period of life, translated the Memoirs of Cardinal De Retz, 
which were printed in 12mo, 1723, with a dedication to Mr. 
Congreve, who encouraged the publication, He was Fellow. of 
the Royal Society, and an able Mathematician. In the dispute 
concerning Elliptical Arches, at the time when Blackfriars 
Reidoo wae built. his opinion on the subject was applied for by 
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and Rules annexed to the Act for. regulating the 
Commencement of the Year, &e.” 4to. 

“ Day, an Epistle to John Wilkes, Esq.” by Dr. 
Armstrong, 4to. 

The first Edition of Mr. Dodsley’s very excellent 
Collection of “ Fugitive Pieces ;” by the Rev. Joseph 
Spence *, prebendary of Durham, the kind and 


* This ornament of polite literature was fellow of New College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. Nov. 2, 1727; and 
in that year became first known to the learned world, by “Aa 
Essay on Pope's Odyssey ; in which some particular Beauties and 
Blemishes of that Work are considered, in two Parts,” 12mo, 
«On the English Odyssey,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘a criticism was 
published by Spence, a man whose learning was not very great, 
and whose imind was not very powerful. His criticism, however, 
was commonly just; what he thought he thought rightly ; and 
his remarks were recommended by his coolness and candour. In 
him Pope had the first experience of a critick without malevo- 

‘lence, who thought it as much his duty to display beautics, as 
expose faults; who censured with respect, and praised with 
alacrity. With this criticism Pope was so little offended, that 
he sought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time with great familiarity, attended him in his last 
hours, and compiled meinorials of his conversation. The 
regard of Pope recommended him to the great and powerful ; 
and he obtained very valuable preferments in the Church.” Dr. 
Warton, in his ‘Essay on Pope,” vol. II. p.301, styles Spence’s 
judicious Essay on the Odyssey “a work of the truest taste ;" -” 
and adds, that ‘“ Pope was so far from taking it amiss, that it 
was the origin of a lasting friendship betwixt them. I have 
seen,” says Dr. Warton, “a copy of this work, with marginal 
observations, written in Pope’s own hand, and generally acknow- 
ledging the justness of Spence’s observations, and in a few in- 
stances pleading, humorously enough, that some favourite lines 
might be spared.” Mr. Spence was elected Professor of Poetry, 
July 11, 1728, succeeding the Rev. Thomas Warton, B.D. father 
of Dr, Joseph Warton and Mr. Thomas Warton, author of.‘ The 
History of English Poetry,” and poetry professor ; each of which 
three professors were twice elected to their office, and held it for 
ten years, a period as long as the statutes will allow. Mr. Spence, 
in 1730, wrote an account of Stephen Duck, which was first 
published as a pamphlet, and said to be written by “« Joseph 
Spence, esq. Poetry Professor.” From this circumstance it has 
been supposed that he was not then in orders; but this is a false 
conclusion, as he was ordained in 1724; and left this pamphlet 
in the hands of bis friend Mr. Lowth (afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don; who, with thet obliging condescension for which his Lord- 
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confidential friend of the publisher; Lord Whit- 
- worth (who had been employed on a most, im- 





soon as he left England, with a Grub-street title,, which he had 
diawn up merely for a disguise, not choosing to have it thought 
that he published it himself. It was afterwards much altered, 
and prefixed to Duck’s Poems; and may be seen in Gent. Mag. 
for 1736, vol. VI. p. 317. He travelled with Charles Earl of 
Middlesex, who was afierwards the second Duke of Dorset, as 
~ well ag. with Henry, who was then Earl of Lincoln, and afterwards 
Duke of Newcastle, into Italy; where his attention to his noble 
Pupils did him the highest honour. [The mortification which 
Dr. Goddard, afterwards = Hall, bis Grace's Cam- 
i felt by 














pence’ repub- 
‘ah account of 
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of the late iy 





pl se/and gardens 
lent to him i ih (the rectory 
of which par , i Stephen Duck), 
he thought it his daty 4 on a t to Horwood, 
- gave away many sums of ~t6 the distressed poor, and 
laced out many of their childrenvas apprentices. In June 742, 
Re succeeded Dr, Holmes as Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford; and in 1747 published ‘* Polymetis, or an En- 
guiry concerning the Agreement between the Works of the Ro- 
man Poets and the Remains of the antient Artists, being an 
Attempt to illustrate them mutually from each other.” Of this 
work of acknowledged taste and learning, Mr. Gray has been 
thought to speak too contemptuously in his Letters.“ His chief 
objection is, that the author has illustrated his subject. from the 
Roman, and not from the Greek Poets; that is, that he has. P 
“not performed what he never undertook, nay, what hé expressly 
- did not undertake, A third edition appeared in folio in 17743; 
and an Abridgment of it has been frequently printed in octavo. 
«In regard to Spence's Polymetis, I can only say, that it was 
thought the name of the Author would have supported it. But 
dt has sunk by its own weight; and, 1 will yenture to add, will 
















* + Mr. Robert Dodsley, who had been servant to Miss Lowther, pub- 
s Jished by subscription a thin octavo volume of Poems written by himself, 

> intituled, “The Muse in Livery," : : ree : 
? : never 
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portant embassy to Russia, which his Lordship , 
there describes), Edmund Burke, esq. on whose 


never rise again. That and Jortin’s Erasmus were two books 
that (I know not how) will be lost to posterity, though the writers > 
themselves had much merit.” MS Letter from the Rev. E, Clarke. 
Thave seen a pamphlet (with Spence’s name to it in MS. as the 
author) called ‘Plain Matter of Fact, or, a short Review of the 
Reigns of our Popish Princes since the Reformation ; in order 
* to shew what we are to expect if another should happen to reign 
over us, Part I. 1748,” l2mo. Me was installed prebendary of 
the seventh stall at Durham, May 24, 1754; and published in that 
year “An Account of the Life, Character, and Poems, of Mr. 
Blacklock, Student of Philosophy at Edinburgh,” 8vo; which 
was afterwards prefixed to his Poems (see Gent, Mag. 1754, 
vol. XXIV. p.500). ‘Phe prose pieces which he printed in «The 
Museum” he collected and published, with some others, in a. 
pamphlet called ‘ Moxazities, by Sir Harry Beaumont, 1753.” 
Under that name he published “‘Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty,” 
and “A particular Account of the Emperor of China’s Gardens 
near Pekin, in a Letter from F, Attiret, a French Missionary 
now employed by that Emperor to paint the Apartments in those 
Gardens, to his Friend at Paris;” both in Svo, 1752; and both A 
re-printed in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Fugitive Pieces.” He wrote “An 
Epistle from a Swiss Officer to his Friend at Rome,” first 
printed in “The Museum ;" and since in the third volume of 
Dodsley's Collection, ‘The several copies published under his 
name in the Oxford Verses are preserved in the “ Select Collec- 
tion, 1781.” In 1757 Mr. Spence communicated to the Royal 
Society an Account of some Antiquities discovered at Hercula- 
neum. (Phil. Trans. vol. XLVU1. p.486.)—In 1758 he published 
“A Parallel, in the Manner of Plutarch, between a most cele- 
brated Man of Florence (Magtiabecchi), and one scarce ever 
heard of in England (Robert Hill, the Hebrew Taylor),” 12mo, 
In the same year Mr. Spence accompanied his friend Dodsley 
on along tour; and, on their road, paid a visit to the Leasowes ; 
where they were thus noticed by Mr. Shenstone, in a letter to , 
Mr.Graves. “July 28. Mr. Dodsley and Mr, Spence have been 
here, and staid a week with ne. The former was in certain hopes 
of secinys you in town; but I do not find that he either saw or 
heard from you, which adds to my anxiety. I have seen fow 
whom I. liked so much, upen so little acquaintance, as Mr, 
Spence; extremely polite, friendiy, cheerful, and master of an 
infinite fund of subjects for agreeable conversation, Had my 
affairs permitted me, they-had certainly drawn me with thein into* 
Scotland; whither they are gone, for about a month, upon a . 
journey of curiosity."—Again, “ Nov. 15. Did I forget to make 
“your excuses to Dodsley or no ?—Hte was here (as I remember) 
Boon after, with Mr. Spence, in their way to Scotland — Mr. 
Spente, the very man you would Jike, and who would like you, 
of all mankind, He took my Elegies into Scotland, and sent 
: : : them 
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literary talents it would be superfluous here to en- 
large, and whose masterly tract in the Collection 


them back on his return, with a sheet or two of criticisms, and 
an handsome ietter.-—How much am I interested in the preser- 
vation of his friendship!—and yet, such is my destiny (for L can 
give it no other name), I have never wrote to him since. This 
unpartiality of my neglect, you must accept yourself as some 
apology: but to proceed; Mr. Spence chose himself an oak here 
for 4 seat, which I have inscribed to him: 


*€ EXIMIO. NOSTRO. CRITONI, 
cvi DICARLT VELLET. 
MYVSARVM, OMNIVM, ET. GRATIARVM, CHORVS, 
DICAT, AMICITIA.” 


Mr. Spence’s journey to Scotland is well described in an affecy 
tionate epistle to Mr. Shenstone, in a collection of several letters 
published by Mr. Hull, in 1778, vol. 1. p.238. In 1763 he com- 
muunicated to Dr. Warton several excellent remarks on Virgil, which 
he had made when he was abroad, and some few of Mr. Pope's. 
In Gent. Mag. 1772, vol. XLV. p.176, is an engraving of an an- 
tient marble at Clandon in Surrey, with an explanation by the late 
Mr. Spence.—West Finchale Priory (the scene of the holy Go- 
dric’ miracles and austeritjes, who, from an itinerant merchant, 
forned hermit, and wore out three suits of iron clothes) was 
now become Mr. Spence’s retreat, being part of his prebendal 
estate.—In 1764 hé was well pourtrayed by Mr. James Ridley, in 
his admirable “ Pales of the Genii,” under the name of “ Phesoi 
Eeneps (his name read backwards) Dervise of the Groves ;” and 
a panegyrical Ictter from him to that ingenious moralist, under 
the same signature, is inserted in “ Letters of Eminent Persons,” 
vol. II. p.139. In 1764 he paid the last kind office to the re- 
mains of his friend Mr. Dodsley, who died on a visit 10 him at 
Durham. He closed his literary labours with “ Remarks and 
Dissertations on Virgil; with some other classical Observations 5 
by the late Mr. Holdsworth; published, with several Notes and 
additional Remarks, by Mr. Spence,” dto. This volume, of 
which the greater part was printed off in 1767, was published 
in February 1768; and on the 20th of August following, 
Mr. Spence was unfortunately drowned, in a canal in his. garden 
at Byfleet. Being, when the accident happened, quite alone, 
it could only be conjectured in what manner it happened ; 
put it was generally supposed to have been occasioned by a fit, 
while he was standing near the brink of the water. He was 
* found flat upon his face, at the elge, where the water was too 
"shallow to cover his head, or any part of his body—The late 
‘Duke of Newcastle possessed some MS volumes of anecdotes of 
eminent writers, collected by Mr. Spence, who had in his life- 
time communicated to Dr, Warton as many of them as related to 
Pope. “Iam indebted,” says Dr. Warton, ‘* to this learned and 
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of “Fugitive Pieces” is called “A Vindication of 
Natural Society, written in the Character of a late 
noble Author | Lord Bolingbroke]; and first printed 
in 1756;” the Rev. John Clubbe *, William Hay, 


amiable man, on whose friendship I set the greatest value, for 
most of the anecdotes relatmg to Pope mentioned in this work, 
which he gave ine, when 1 was making him a visit at Byfleet, 
in the year 1754." From these MS Collections, by permission 
of the noble Owner, Dr. Juhnson made several extracts in his 
« Lives of the English’ Poets.”—“ Spence’s Anecdotes," which 
are frequently quotett and referred to in Johnson's “ Lives of the 
Poets,” are ina inanuscript collection, made by the Rev, Mr. Joseph 
Spence, containing a number of particulars concerning eminent 
men. To cach anecdote is marked the name of the person on 
whose authority it is mentioned, This valuable Collection is the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle; who, upon the application ° 
of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put into the 
hands of Dr. Johnson; who, [am sorry to think, made but an 
awkward return. “Great assistance,” says he, “has been given 
-me by Mr. Spence’s Collection, of which I considcr the communi- 
cation as a favour worthy of public acknowledgment; but he has 
not owned to whom he was obliged; so that the acknowledgment 
is unappropriated to his Grace.” Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

« Mr. Spence’s character,” says a friend who had seen the 
preceding observations, “is properly delincated ; and his Poly- 
metis is justly vindicated from the petty criticisms of the fas- 
tidious Gray. In Dr. Johnson's masterly Preface to Dryden, he 
observes, that ‘we do not always know our own motives.’ Shall 
we then presume to attribute the frigid mention of the truly - 
Jearned and ingenious Mr. Spence, in the Preface to Pope, to a 
prejudice conceived against him on account of his preference of 
blank-verse to rhyme in his Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey; a 
work, which for sound criticisin and candid disquisition is almost 
without a parallel? The judicious Dr. Warton’s sentiments with. 
respect to it may be sen in his admirable Essay on Pope; and 
Bishop Lowth, whose learning and genius are indisputable, ex- 
presses himself in the following manner, in a note on his twelfth 
Prlection on Hebrew Poetry: ‘ Hac autem vide accurat® et 
scienter ex;licata.& viro doctissimo Josepho Spence in Opere ° 
erudito juxta atque eleganti cui titulus Polymetis.” 

* The Rev. John Clubbe, rector of Whatfield, and vicar of 
Debenham, in Sufloik, was son of the Rev. George Clubbe, M.A. 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, likewise rector of Whatfield. He 
was admitted of King’s College, Cambridge, through an unlucky 
mistake of Lis uncle Becston of Ipswich; who did not know till 
too late that his degree could not lead to any promotion in that 
College. Of course he had nothing more to do there after taking 
his Bachelor's degree, which he did in 1725. (An elder brother, 
George, was educuted at his father’s college.)—-In 1751 he | 
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esq. (of whom see the “ Essays and Illustrations,” 
vol. VI. No. [X.), Gilbert Cooper, esq. (of whom see 


Relief of Clergymen’s Widows and Orphans at Ipswich, whieh 
was printed at the time. —In 1758 he published ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Unc antient Villa of Wheatfield, in the County 
of Suffolk ;” an admireble piece of irony, leveled at Modern 
Antiquaries, which was re-published by Dodsicy. in 1761, in the 
second volume of “ Fugitive Pieces.” —In 1763 he published 
“Physiognomy ; being a Sketch of a larger Work upon the same 
Plan, whercin the different Tempers, Passions, and Manners of 
Men, will be particularly considered.” In 1765, ‘A Letter of Free 
Advice toa young Clergyman ;” a very judicious and sensible letter, 
which ought tobe perused by every Clergyman, whatever be his rank 
or his years. (ee Monthly Review, vol. XXX. p, 395).—These 
tracts, with some others. were collected together, and published 
at Ipswich, 2 vols. H2mo. 1771. The author died March 2, 
* 1778, aged 70. His easy temper and liveliness held to the last ; 
for, in the evening before bis death, his physician and inumate 
friend, Dr. Frost of Hadlewh, feeling bis pulse with much gra- 
vity, and observing that it beat more even than upon his last 
visit ; ‘« My dear friend,” said he, « if you do not already know, 
or have not a technical expression for it, Twill tell you what it 
beats — it beats the Dead March.” * Mr. Clubbe left eight surviv- 
ing children; one of whom, William, is now vicar of Brandeston 
in Suffolk; and another, John, a physician of eminence at Ips- 
wich. —The following elegant tribute has been paid to his me- 
mory by a succeeding rector, the Rev. John Plampin, A.M. It 
is ona small marble tablet, in a neat rural temple in his gar- 
den; and the beauty of the inscription is much heightened by 
the bower's having been formed of the very trees and shrubs his 
preedcessor had planted : 
+ « JonHanni CLUBBE, 
sale et facetiis ante omnes 
primo, 
cui olim he pinus, 
ct ipsa hee arbusta, 
apprimé fuerunt in deliciis, 
sedem hanc dicat 
JOP. 
F MDCCXCVII.” 
The following cpitaph is also placed against the North wall of 
the chancel of Whatfield church, within the communion-reils : 
*© Within this chancel 
are interred the bodies of 
Geoxce Crusss, clerk, 
fermerly Rector of this Parish ; 
of Catharine his wife ; . 
and of their children, George, Mary, 
Catharine, and John. 
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. 294), Dr. Lancaster*; Dr. John Hill, Knight of the 
Polar Star, the celebrated Proteus in Literature and 


where he lived respected and beloved 
hy all who kozew hin. 
He died 2d March 1773, aged 70 years ; 
and is buried here, 
with Susannah his wife, 
Mary and Catharine their children. 
To the memory 
of the best of Parents 
and their Families, 
their Kight surviving Children 
have inscribed this stone, 
1776." 

The inscription in Whatfield Church was drawn up by his son ' 
William ; and, agreeably to his fatser’s wishes, as expressed to 
him, contains only a plain memorial of iis ancestors, and those 
of his own family buried there. Mr. Chubbe has added, inscribed 
to his memory by his “ eight surviving children,’ beeaase he 
knew his father would have liked it. There once were éwelve; 
of which nine are noticed in a note at the end of the « Autiqui- 
ties of Wheatfield.” 

* Mr. Hull, in a note on “ Select Letters between the late 
Dutchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough, &e.” 1768, says, 
«“The Essay on Delicacy was the production of Dr, Nathanael 
Lancaster, many years rector of Stanford Rivers, near Ongar, 
in Essex, uncle to the Editor of these Letiers. He was a man 
of strong natural paris, great eruditicn, refired taste, and 
master of a nervous, and at the same time elegant style, as is 
very obvious to every one who has had the happiness to read thé 
Essay here spoken of. His writings were fewer in number than 
their author's genius seemed to promise to his friends, and his 
publications less known than their intrinsic excellence deserved. 
Had he been as solicitous as he was capable to instruct and 
please the world, few prose-writers wouk! have surpassed him; 
but in his latter years he lived a rechuse, and whatever he com- 
posed in the hours of retired leistve he (ambappily for the pub- 
lick) ordered to be burned, which was religiously (1 had almost 
said ivreligiously) performed, He was a native of Cheshire; and, 

‘in his earlicr years, unser the patronage and iviendship of the 
late Earl of Cholwordeley, mixed in ail the more exalted scones 
of .olished lite, where b ely spirit, and brillant converse ° 
tion, rendered him universally d ished and esteemed; and 
even till within a few months of his decease (near 75 years of 
age) these faculties could scarce be said to be impaired. The 
Essay on Delicacy (of which we are now speaking), the only 
material work of his which the Editor knows to have survived - 
him, was first printed in the ycar 1748, and has been very judi- 
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Medicine*; and by several other elegant writers ; 
2 volumes, 8vo. 

A very excellent and spirited Translation of the 
“ Elegies of Tyrtieus,” 8vo. 

’ Two new editions of Mr. Webb’s “ Inquiry into 

the Beauties of Painting,” Svo. 

“The English Verb, a Grammatical Essay + in the 
Didactive Form; by Mr. [James] White {;” 8vo. 

“A Conference between a Mystic, a Hutchinso- 
nian, a Calvinist, a Methodist, and a Member of the 


that his uncle wrote nothing but the “ Essay,” a Sermon of his, 
under the title of ‘* Public Virtue, or the Love of our Country,” 
was printed in 1746, 4to. He was also anthor of a long anony- 
mous rhapsodical poem, called « The Old Serpent, or Methodisnr 
Triumphant,” 4to.—The Doctor's imprudence+involved him so 
deeply in debt, that he was some time confined for it, and left 
his parsonage house in so ruinous a condition, that his successor 
Dr. Beadon (now Bishop of Bath and Weils) was forced entirely 
to take it down. He died June 20, 1775, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom married to the Rey, thomas Wetenhall, of Chester, 
chaplain of a man of war, and vicar of Walthamstow, Lssex, 
from 1759 till his death, 1776. 

* Of whom, sce vol. VI. p.89; and whose history is too well 
known to need recital here, where he is only mentioned as author 
of  Lncina sinc Concubitu.” He was the son of Theophilus Hill, 
a clergyman; was born in the year 1716; and, after figuring as 
an duthor in almost every department of literature, had the honour 
of being made a Knight of the Polar Star by the King of Sweden, 

+ This Essay, as was well remarked by the Monthly Reviewers, 
is “a striking proof that a man may be an excellent grammarian, 
without attaining to exccilence of style.”"—Mr. White had before 
incurred the censure of the same respectable Critics, for “ The 
Clouds, a Comedy, written by Aristophanes, the witticst man of 
his age, against Socrates, who was the wisest and best; now 
first translated into English, with the principal Scholia, and 
Notes critical and explanatory, 1759," 12mo,—‘* We are sorry,” 
say the acute Remarkers, ‘“ to sce so much learning and labour 
employed to so so useless a purpose, as the revival of this worth- 
Tess Comedy. * Many a piece with fifty times its merit has been 
hissed on the English theatre, and perhaps not altogether unde- 
servedly neither. We would therefore hunbly recommend to 
Mr. White (the Translator) to employ his time and his talents on 
More worthy subjects for the future.” See Monthly Review, 
vol. XX. p.462; vol. XXV. p.476. 

+ A schvool-master in Cecil-street in the Strand. He after- - 
wards removed to Dublin, where he pursued the honourable and 
useful task of instructing youth, for many years, with consider- 
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Church of England, and others; wherein the Tenets 


of each are freely exagnined and discussed,” | by Dr. 
Dodd *, 8vo. 


* This unfortunate Divine, -eldest son of the Rev. William 
Dodd, many years vicar of Bourne in Lincolnshire, was born ~ 
May 29, 1729. He was sent, at the age of sixteen, to the uni- ° 
versity of Cambridge, and admitted, in the year 1745, a sizar of 
Clare Hall. In 1749-50 he took the degree of B.A. with great 
honour, being: upon that occasion in the list of Wranglers. 
‘Leaving the university, he 2 i imprudently in 1751; was 
ordained a deacon in the saine year, priest in 1753, and soon 
became a eclebrated and popular preacher. His first prefermeat 
was the lectureship of West Hun. Jn 1754 he’was also chosen 
Jecturer of St. Olave's, H. rect; and in 1757 took the degree 
af M.A. at Cambridge. On the foundation of the Magdalen 
Hospital, in 175%, he was « strenucus supporter of that charity, 
und soon after became i preacher at the chapel of it, By the 
patronage of Bishop Squire he in 1763 obtained a prebend of 
Bree on; and, by the interest of some City friends, procured him- 
self to be appointed one ef the king’s chaplains ; soon afer 
which: he had the education of the present Eat of Chesterfield 
cominitted to lis care. In 1708 he took the ec of LL. D. 
at Cambrid, At this periotl, the estimation in which he was 
held by the world was sufficient to give him expectations of 
preferment, and hopes of riches and honour; and these he might 
probably live aequired, had he possessed a common portion of 
prudence and discretion, But, iapatient of hi: situation, and, 
eager for preferment, he rashiy fell upon means which in the 
end were the occasion of his ruin. On the living of St. George, 
Hanover-square, becoming t, he wrote an anonymous 
letter to Lord Chancellor AY lady, offering 3000 guineas 
if by her assistance he was promoted to it, ‘This being traced 
to hin, erinpiaint was iumediately made to the King, “and Dr. 
Dodd was disnrissed with disgrace from his office of chaplain. 
From this period he lived neglected, if not despised; and hig 
extravagance still continuins, “he became involved in difticulties, 
which tempied him to furge.a bond from his late pupil the Earl 
of Chestertield, Feb. 4, 1 » fur 42001 which he actually re- - 
eeived ; but, being detects “ was tricd at the Old Bailey, found 
guilty, and received sentence of death; and, in spite of many 
Gireumstances of extenuation, and every appl slication for mercy, 
was execiited, June 97, 1777. But I shaii not dwell on a sub- 
ject which must pain how Dr. Dodd was a voluminous 
writer, and possessed considerable abilities, with little judgracnt 
and much vanity As a Preacher, however, I can testify, from 
having frequently heard him with delight, that he was deservedly . 
sery popular.—An accurate list of his various writings is prefixeil 
to his “Thoughts in Prison,” ed. 1781; a work, all circumstances 
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A part of two editions of Mrs. Sheridan’s* « Sid- 
-ney Biddulph,” 12mo. 

“ The History of James Lovegrove, Esq.” by Mr. 
‘James Ridley +. 

Mr.Smith’s ¢ “ Will,” printed for the Trustees, 8vo. 


* Mrs. Frances Sheridan, wife to Thomas Sheridan, M. A. was 
born in Ireland about the year 1724, but descended from a good 
English family which had removed thither. Her maiden name 
wis Chambcrlaine, and she was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver 
Chamberlaine. The first literary performance by which she dis- 
tinguished herself was a little pamphict at the time of a violent 
dispute relative to the theatre, in which Mr, Sheridan had newly 
embarked his fortune. So well-timed a work, exciting the atten- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan, he by an accident discovered his fair _ 
patroness, to whom he was soon afterwards married. She was.a 
, person of the most amiable character in every relation of life, 

* with the most engaging manners. After lingeri ig some years 

in a very weak state of health, she died at Biois in France, in 

the year 1767. Her “ Sidney Biddulph” may be ranked with 
the Lest productions of that class in the English, or in any other 

Kanguage. She also wrote a little romance in one volume, called, 

jahad," in which there ix, a great deal of imagination, 

eof an adinivable moral. And she was the authoress 
of two vomedies. The Di covery” and “ The Dupe.” 

* ‘This ingenious writer was the clicst son of Dr, Gloster Rid- 
ley, minister of Popa, and prebendary of Salisbury. He was 
the author of ‘* The Tales of the Genii, 1764," 2 vols. Svo; 
a humorous pancr called “The schemer,” first printed in 
“©The London ‘‘hronicle,” and since collected into a volume ; 
and some other fiterary performances. He died at an early age. 

+ This Mr Smith’ is sulgarly called Dog Smith, from an 
idle story of nis having turned beg gear, and being: followed by a 
dog. Which prebably originates from the Lambeth Pedlar, 
whose picture, followed by a dog, is in the window of that 
ehureh. (See the History of Lambeth, in the Bibliotheca ‘Yopo- 
graphica Britannica, No XXXIX. Plate JIT.) — He was an alder- 
man of London, probably a Silver-smith. 1¢ has been so thought, 
as he lived in Silver-street, London, among the working Silver- 
smiths; but an inscription in Great Bookeham church, Surrey, 
cal!s him “ citizen and salter of London.” (Dale's Harwich, p.91). 
‘This. however, by no means proves that he was a salter by trade. 
~—-He died Jan: 30, 1627-8, at his house in Silver-street, Wood- 
sieet (which now belongs to the trust); ard his funeral © was 
worshipfully solemnized ‘at Wandeworth, it being his desire to be 
there buried, because it was the place of his nativity.” (Funeral 

~ Certificate in the Heralds’ College). 

Mr Smith was buried in the chancel at Wandsworth ; and on 

a brass plate inlaid on his grave-stene is this inscripuion : 
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Dr. Brown's “Sermon at Bath,” 8vo. 

Johnson's “ Epigrammatum Delectus,” 12mo. 

“The Life of the Chevalier T: aylor,” 2 volumes, 
12mo. 


Mole sub hac queeris quis conditur, optime lector ? 
Cujus? et qualis? quantus in orbe fuit ? 
A dextris muri? statuam tu cernere possis 
Oranti similem, marmore de Pario ; 
Subter quam statuam cernatur tabula sculpta 
Auratis verbis que tihi cuncta notant.” 
This refers toa monument which has been erected to his memory 
on the right-hand side of the cor ciunion-table of the same 
church, with his efivies, in an alderman’s gown, knecling at a 
desk in the attitude of devotion; under witch is a tablet thus 
inscribed: “ Here licth the budy of Henry Sith, esq. some tine 
citizen and alderman of London, who deparred this life the 3d. 
day of January, a° Dom. i627, being then neere the age of 79 
yeares; who while he lived gace unio these several townes in 
Surrey following one thousand pounds apecce to buy lands for 
perpetuity for the {und setting poore people a-worke in 
the said townes; vi the tewne of Croydon, one thousana 
pounds; to the towne of Kiogston, one thousand pounds; to the 
towne of Guildford, onc thousand pounds; to the towne of Darke 
ing, one thousand pounds; to the towne of Farnham, one thou= 
sand pounds: And, by his last will and testament, did farther 
give and devise, to buy lands fer perpetuity for the reliefe and 
settin?’ the poore a-worke, unto the towne of Reigate, one 
thousand pounds ; to the towne of Richmond, one especialtye 
or debt of a tiousand pounds; and unto this towne of Wands- 
worth, wherein he was borne, the sum of five aundred pounds, 
for the same use as before: And did farther will and bequeath 
one thousand pounds to buy lands for perpetuity, to redeeme 
poore captives and prisoners from the ‘Turkish tyranny: And, 
not here stinting his charity and bounty, did also give and 
bequeath the most part of his c-taie, being to a great value, for 
the purchasing: lands of inheritance for ever. for ihe reliefe of 
the poor, and setting them a-worke: a pattorne wevihy the imi- + 
tation of thuse whom Gud has blessed with théabuadance of the ” 
goods of this life to follow hi .—He was once married; 
but, his wife dying maar y we him without issue (Funeral 
Certificate, in the Heralds’ Colfegze), he made over his estate, 
real and personal, in the ¥ 1620, to trustees, for charitable . 
purposes, reserving out of the profits thereof 500L, a year for his 
own maintenance. By his last will, bearing date April 24, 1627, 
he bequeathed legacies to various persons, to the amouut of 
nearly 1000/.; among which was 2001. to the Countess of Dorset, 
and_ 1001. to Lady Delaware; 1000/. to his nephew Henry Jack- 
son; 1OObI. to his poor relations; 10,000i. to buy impropriations 
for godly preachers; 1502. to found a fellowship in Cambridge 
for his own kindred; 10002. to redeem poor captives taken by 
Turkish pirates; 5001, to the parish of Wandsworth 3 10001. to 
Rich- 
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The Doctrine of Grace; or, the Office and 
‘Operations of the Holy Spirit vindicated from 
the Insults of Infidelity and the Abuses of Fanati- 
cism: Concluding with some Thoughts (humbly 
offered to the Consideration of the EsranrisHED 
Cxercy) with regard to the right Method of de- 
fending Religion against the Attacks of either Party, 
“By William Lord Bishop of Gloucester * ;” 2 vols. 
12mo. Such a work, from such a Writer, as might 
well have been expected, sold rapidly; and a se- 
cond edition was soon wanted; but, Mr. Bowyer 
not having been intrusted with the care of it-, he 


Richmond; and 1090/. to Reigate, to buy lands of inheritance 
for the use of the poor. The residue of his estates, real and 
personal, he bequeathed to his executors, to be allotted to the 
oor of varions parishes, according to their discretion, In this 
distribution the ¢ounty of Swrrey has been principally regarded. 
The particulars of this charity were obligingly communicated by 
‘William Bray, esq. of Great Russel-street. the Treasurer. 
* ‘This was answered, in “A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, occasioned by his Tract on theOffice 
_ and Operations of the Holy Spirit. By John Wesley, M.A. late 
fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford.”—See an account of Mr. Wes- 
ley, in vol. V. p. 221. . 
+ He drew up on this occasion the three following Letters ; 
which, however, he did not send; but gave directions that they 
should be preserved. And at this distance of time, when none 
of the parties can be affected by their contents, Ido not think 
myself at liberty to suppress them, ‘The Divine Legation” (a 
work of some consequence in the typographical annals of Mr. 
Bowyer) appears by several of the very learned Prelate's Letters 
to have received no small advantage from Mr. Bowy correc- 
tions; and this even in an edition which was of necessity given 
to another press. 
« To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
«« My Loxp, ; 1763. 
«When J understood that you had appointed Mr. to print 
the Second Edition of your Rook on Grace, I was tempted to 
ery out with your Lordship: In what light must you stand with 
Hones? and canpip-men; if, when I had gone through the 
trouble of the first edition, the second is ordered away to another 
- Printer, even against the recommendation of your Bookseller ?” 
But, as the honest and candid will little trouble themselves with. 
any difference between your Lordship and me, I will appeal tu 
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thought it necessary to vindicate himself from teflec« 
tions that might arise on this apparent change in his 





“« Pulsa dignoscere cautus ” 
Quid solidum crepet, et picte: tectoria linguz.” 

s* Your Lordship will say, you removed your Book to another 
Printer, beeause | had printed the first edition of it very incor- 
rectly. I answer, my Lord, that you saw every proof-sheet 
yourself, and ought to share with me at least in the imputation, 
of incorrectness. You inceed, at first setting out, that you 
would not be my Corrector; but thea, my Lard, you should not 
be your own. When sheets are hurried away to an inpatient 
Author late at night by the post, the Printer is precluded from 
reviewing them with that accuracy he otherwise should-bestow 
upon them. In the canceled Leaves which your Lordship coms 
plains of, there were no less than six faults in one page, viz. 





p. 151; only one of which, upon the return of the sheet, was © 


corrected by your Lordship, the others being left for me to dis- 
cover; and when T had done so, } naturally cried, How does this 
man seek un occasion of quarrel against me! Prophetic 1 was 3 
for, instead of receiving thanks from you for my care, Lam con 
demned for passing over two others, jointly with your Lordship, 
in the following terias: “ Shewehim what an admivable correc- 
tor he is, and in a re-printed page too, {He has suffered opposite, 
against all sense, to go for apposite; and in the note obscuram; 
againsta}t grammar, for obseuriorem.” Under favour, my Lord, 
not against sense or grammar; for {had reduced obscurem ta 
both, by making it clscurain, which was as far as a sudden con- 
jeoture, without the eopy, could go. Theologiam invenit-— 
Jpsis Pythazoricis numeris ct Heracliti notis obscuram." As for 
fopposite comparison, I will not defend it; but a reader, not 
wholly inattentive, might be misled to reflect, that comparisons 
which'are odious (and such, my Lord, you and { could make) 
voust needs be opposite too. Y would further observe, ny Lord, 
that this érror mitt be the ecatise the very 
same word has unluc’ly (or & say?) eseaped your 
Lordship in a work of your younger years, if the world is right 
in ascribing it to you. In p.95, I find this p 2: But I 
chose this instance of our author's knowledg nature, not 
so much for its greatness, as for its oprosrrentss to our sub- 
ject.” Critical and Philosophical Enquiry into the Causes of. 
Prodigies and Miracles. Load. 1727—1n short, yay Lord, you 
have prescribed a law to me, by which no other Printer will ever 
be bound, viz. that Fshould suffer for every error of the press 
which you leave uncorrected. Tam ° “7 from the flock- 
for mudding the stream below, which ~  __ drinks of at 
the fountain-fead. But; my Lord, vanity: ~~ ‘leads me 
to think some ‘other motive, besides incorretiness, has carried, 
you over to another Printer. For why, of all men, to Mr. —, 
who, in the last hook he had printed for you, viz. the Secdnd 
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Patron’s sentiments. On this subject, however, it 
is not. necessary to enlarge, as J can assert, on the 


ship, that you declared he never should print for you another 
sheet? If solicitation, or the prevailing fashion of the times, 
have changed your mind, J blame you not, Every one is to 
follow his Pleasure, or Interest, as his inclination leads him. I 
only beg that we may be dropped with decency, and that con- 
tumely may not give an edge to our disgrace, As your Lordship 
has been pleased to go from me to Mr. » from Mr, to 
me, and now to Mr. again, I might hope another successful 
wind would blow yon back aguin-—My Lord, if | cannot, like a 
courtier, have the credit of resigning my place, 1 will be still 
aimee and hereby promise not to accept it again. And, to 
seep up the character of an old fallen minister, ] will make bold 
to lay before you what f have suffered, and what I have done, in 
your Lordship’s service ; and then we will draw to the table, and 
balance the obligations, which your Lordship has greatly lessened 
_ by upbraiding ie with them, at a very unbecoming juncture, 2s 
will hereafter appear. The liberty | take you will impute to 
that period of life to which I am arrived, the Grand Climacteric ; 
which, as it levels all honours, so it mitigates all disgraces. You 
must not wonder if I take cougage. the nearer I approach my 
home; even that home which is a refuge against all complaints, 
and where the brambled turf over my grave shall preach as effec- 
tually as the lettered marble over your Lordship’s. With this con- 
templation I take my leave for the present; and am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant; W. B.” 
[The foregoing letter, it should be observed, was not sent te 
the Bishop; nor was either of the two following ones.] 
« My Lorp, 1763. 
“ Jn laying before your Lordship what I have cuffered in your 
service, I must open one or two secrets, Which have never yet 
reached your ears, and which my heart has been too big to men- 
tion till I was determined to rexp no advantage from them. From. 
a foolish sensibility of your Lordship’s harsh reproofs (2° pecimen 
of which, out of many now lost, may be seen in my last Letter, 
p. 385), I resolved, many years since, to leave your Lordship to 
enjoy the Saw of controversy, while I erept from under the Harrow 
of your displeasure. To that end I hastened one morning to my 
Friend and Patron the late Speaker [Onslow], to acquaint him 
with my resolution. He was out of town; but, the Reproaches 
from your Lordship being frequently repeated, a Partnership 
was thought of. Ido not impute the several consequences of 
that Partnership’ to you; but must beg Jeave to mention one, 














with which you haveian immediate connexion. Dur'ng that 
period, your: Lordship informed me of your design of pu‘ting 
into my bands the Second Part of The Divine Legation to be re- 
printed. You wanted new Types for it; and new Types were 
bespoken. But differences arising between myself and Partner 
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authority of another Right Reverend Prelate, “ that, 
notwithstanding any little altercations which had 


to put a stop to their being sent in. ‘This I informed your Lord- 
ship of; and, in as complaisant terms as 1 could, told you, that 
though by these means 1 was hindered from printing your Book, 
I was ready to do for you what lay within my own private power, 
by correcting the sheets, if you thought proper, to whatever press 
you should commit them. Accordingly Mr. Millar sent a mes~ 
sengcer to inform me, that 1 should deliver the copy to Mr.——; 
and thut Ir, Warburton expected I should corgect the Proofs, The 
Copy was delivered ; and the Proofs were sent to me in Kirby- 
street, till one of them by mistake being sent to White Friars, 
and falling into the hands of my Partner, fetched from him the 
following Letter : 
“Sir, May 12, 1757. 
“ For Mr. Bowyer to carry work to another house in 
order to make me suffer, even though he suflered, appeared 
alittle odd; but now, by the receipt of the inclosed proof, 
which was not, I suppose, to fall into my hands, { can partly 
Suess at the meaning, which, in short, is this: You was so 
kind as to undertake tu correct it, that hereafter you may 
fay up a customer for yourself, though much at my expence 
~—and, what is still more grating, al the same tine refused 
to read the Greek part of a work, of which I suppose you 
expect to receive half the profits. —I need not te Mr, 
Bowyer, that it is contrary to the Rules of all Partnerships ; 
but, L believe, when it is told, it will make many people 
standamazed. J. Emonsow.” 
“By the express Terms of the 
W. Bowyer, in consideration of iM health, should in 
seneral be exempted from readin, but, it seems, he was 
not to be indulged to read any for bis own pleasure, when it hap-~ 
pened to.displease his Partuer. In s ving your Lordship; I ex- 
ceeded the bounds of Partnership ; which was urged before my 
Arbitrators, and I w: sentenced by them accordingly. . What 
treatnicut I met with from your Lordship for it, 1 proceed to shew, 
In the course of the work, the Partn’ hip was dissuived; when 
Mr. Millar told me I should print the second volume under my 
own eye, and desired I would inform you of his intentions ; and 
that Mr. —— was very willing to resign the copy, if it would not 
be interpreted as a resignation of your friendship. Having re~ 
ceived no answer from vour Lordship, though I understood Mr, 
* Millar had 1 began to think I was duped. by the Bookseller or 
Printer, till, sonie time after, iy Leiter of Oct: Z, 1757 [printed 
above, p.291], produced from your Lordship-the reply which is 
subjoined to it. I have given the whole of both, because they 
will shew the nature of many of my well-meant offices to your 
Lordship, and your manner of receiving them. Your letter, m 
Lord, with all ite eamnisicance Toil anne whit lees ho 





nership, it was agreed, ‘that 
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happened, Bishop Warburton always continued to 
retain a sincere regard for Mr. Bowyer.” 


had been distantly hinted to me.—An old core, 1 find, remained 
with your Lordship of that affront you took of my offering to 
deliver your Copy to what Printer you pleased, and at the same 
time té revise it going through the Press. 1 will be bold to say, 
that he that can spy an affront in my procedure, must apply 
words to a worse abuse than by quibbling with them. 1 informed 
you, that, upon the account of some squabbles between my Part- 
ner and me, he refuged to pay his share ef the Types which were 
bespoken for the Divine Legation; th:t therefore | had forbidden 
their being sent in; and the consequence was, that I could not 
print the work (for you insisted upon new Types); but that, if I 
could be of any service in correcting it, you might command me 

J have already repeated to your Lordship the nessage T received 
from Mr. Millar, And thus far { thought all was well; and 
that my Peace was signed, since my services were accepted. Far 
otherwise, I perceive. I was tied down to such terms as no 
Printer ever was before ; for, though you supervised the Proofs, 
and made many corrections in them, the drudgery of correcting 
‘the Greck was left wholly to me; you did not so much as read it ; 
or, if you happencd to sce a fat, refused to correct it. I will 
add too, Mr. —-— the Printer did not prepare the sheets at all 
for me, which is always done in like cases; so that I became his 
corrector as well as yours, a mere dupe to my own complaisance. 
Of this I complained to Mr. Millar; and told him, I was coming 
to my old house in White Fryars, and would, with iis and your 
leave, print the Second Part under my own management, He 
wrote to you; but he found it was not agreeable to your Lord- 
ship. All was mystery to me. till your answer to my Leiter dis~ 
pelled the darkness— Had you taken the work from Mr. ——, you 
know, you say, in what light you must have stood with honest and 
candid men— 1d populus curat scilicet!” It isa publi¢ concern. 
-—-But if the honesi and candid men t only in your‘own ima- 
gination, it is become, I find, a matter of conscience, which I 
would not have ycu offend out of arly partiality tome. Yet, T 
cannot but observe, you contribute to your own deception, by 
saying Mr. ’s continuing to print rn1s Volume, and calling it 
the remainder of a Vo : which is speaking a little figura- 
tively. ‘This Voli:me is divided into two Parts, each Part mak- 
ing a Volume. ‘he two Parts are, with augmentations, now 
divided into sHaez Volumes; and are just as much THRER 
Volumes as the other two rwo Parts were before rwo Volumes, 
Of two Volumes, the removing away one to another Printer is a 
crust I have been forced to devour all my life. 

The last accumulative charge is, After I had done so much work 
for you! 1 am sorry to say, the reproaching me with this obliga- 
tion in some degree lessens it: 

——nam iste commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immethoris benefict, 
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Ia the same year Mr. Bowyer was Editor of th 
Tliirteenth and Fourteenth octavo volumes of Swift's 


use the words of the manumised slave in Terence; and I should 
be proud to have had that applause from your Lerdship, which 
extorted from the master this testimony of his slave: 
—feci ut esses libertus mihi, 
Proptered quod serviebus LIBERALITER. 
But what F cannot have from you, ! shall fetch from my own 
mind; and shail endeavour perhaps, from the dictates of it, ina 
subscquent Letter, to lay before your Lordship sonre merit T - 
might pretend to claim, having already reminded you of some 
stripes which T have not deserved. For the present, lam glad 
to see you have profited by my observation, and made the pas~ 
sages Clearer, because you speak with more pre n; for which 
¥ extremely thank your Lordship. But you ¢ e me by say+ 
ing, When I talk of your nitacking great men, you hope I don't 
reckon Taylor in that number —Whea you are writing against the 
Bishop of London, why you should fancy Dr. Faylor's Ghost was 
rising up against you Ecannot devise. You had demolished him, 
when the Preface was printing, in May 1757. What occasion 
have you to call him up again in October? But as to the great- 
ness both of him end the Bishop of London, TI can no more add 
_ to it, that J can to my own stature, Fam, &e. &e. . WEB.” 
| The work was earricd through, much to Mr, ——'s 
dit, andl somewhat tosmine. He had neglected, though 
desired, to refer back to the several pages that were cited in 
it, and make them accord ¥ this edition, Twas not so 
much- as thanked, nor wis ole given me for my pains, 
——— was to be totally discarded; he was never more to 
print another, sheet for Gi Author. Accordingly, when 
the Book on Grace wes to be ated, it was committed to 
me. We went on very well 1 it, till the last sheet of 
canceled Leaves ; wisieh bets { one on another, 
the proof of one of them was i yp (for such 
was his title Gien) without pein. dd. And a new Edition 
being soon wanted, Twas xcluded, and it was put to Mr. 
to pri n which, [ had prepared the preeeding 
address to his Lordship (which, however, was not sent}. 
** My Lorn, 1763. 
To recount to your Lordship the services I have done you, 
is a very disagreeable task; and I think I hear your Lordship say, 
you belierc it. “So nowledge Favours received, is much more 
guited to a gencrous oii , to recount: those which it has 
conferred. But vour Lordship has obliged'me:to it—The first, 
second, and third vohunes of your Divine.Legation, from the 
year 1737, were printed under my pectin only, without your 
Lordship reading a single proof. Famwe-followed them as fast as 
with; and Ido not know that your felt any abatement 
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Works. For these volumes his own advertisement 
will best account: 

“The pleasure Dean Swift's Works have already 
afforded will be a sufficient apology for communi- 
cating to the Reader, though somewhat out of sea- 
son, these additional volumes; who will be less dis- 

leased that they have been so long suppressed, than 
thankful that they are now at last published. We 
have no occasion to apologise for the pieces them- 
selves; for as they have all the internal marks of 
genuineness, so, hy their further opening the Au- 


I pretend not to be faultless; but the editions were printed as 
correctly, I hope, as books usually are; and I can add, that iq 
1758, for some false paging, I ve-printed two sheets at my own _ 
expence; an honesty to which Printers seldom rise, and the 
Compositors never. In the prosecution of this work, books 
were sometimes to le consulted for your Lordship, as will ap- 
pear by some of the few Letters I have remaining; and refe- 
renees to pages were to he adjusted to the several Volumes ; 
which Mr.—-— neglected to do im the above-mentioned Volumes 
which I corrected, though he was from time to time admonished 
to do so.—T{ pass over all the strong expressions of Friendship 
during the connexion between us, and come to an Edition of 
Mr. Pope's Works in Sve, A.D. 1751, which your Lordship will 
think T have not the confidence to mention, after the objuryga- 
tions I received for it.The original names of the games, in the 
Memoirs of Mart Scriblerus, were so miscrably spelt in a for. 
mer cdition, that they contd not be understood. ‘Phe 
one, L corrected. Advised you to omit some Latin verses, whic 
you had before coramended, Another citation I asked Jortin ; 
which, he said, “ he could not teil where it gre Communi- 
cated to you the Allusions of Mr. Pope.—In the Divine Legation: 
Daubuz, Baxter, to add to you triumphs; Forster, to add to 
your friends. See his edition Platonis Dialogi V. p. 293. 
“4 May [be excused in mentioning six Volumes of Selden, Folio, 
bound, presented to you? and, that [lent or gave you my old 
Master Bonwicke’s MS mon on the text of Job xix. 252° 

“* Many other particulars might be added; which if your 
Voraship has forgotien, I shall forget too. W.B.” 

May 30, 1763, Bp. Warburton tells Mr. Hurd, “TI am prepar- 
ing the second volume of the Divine Legation, that is, the third 
and fourth parts, for ‘a new edition 1 hed not read over the 
preface against Taylor since the publication, and it pleased me 
to find I could make it no better: which is rarely my case. I 
have: oft told you how.amusing the work of correction is to me in 
comparison of composition, where I stwetch my weak faculties 
too violently 10 give me pleasure.” 
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thor’s private correspondence, they display’ the 
goodness of his heart, no less than the never-ceasing 
sallies of his wit. His answer to “The Rights of 
the Christian Church” is a remarkable instance of 
both; which, though unfinished, and but theslight 
prolusions of his sirength, shew how siacere, how 
able a champion he was of Religion and the Church *, 
So soon as these were printed in Dublin, in a new 
edition of the Dean’s works, it was a justice due 
to them to select them thence, to complete the Lon- 
don edition. Like the Author, though they owe 
their birth to Treland, they will fecl thew maturity 
in England +; and each nation will contend which 
shall reecive then: with greatcr ardour. In the last 
volume is added, an Indéx to att the Works; 
‘wherein are ranged the Jortimots scattered through- 
out them under the article Swirrtaxa, by which 
their brightness is collected, as it were, into a focus, 
and they are placed in such open day, that they are 
secured, for, the future, from the petty-larceny of 
meaner wits.” 

The First { Part of Mr. Morant’s “ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Kssex,” folio. 

Mr. Farneworth’s§ “Translation of the Works of 
Machiavel; illustrated with Notes, Annotations, 














* «© Swift is generally supposed to have done less service ta 
them than any writer of rbilitic: y he 2s 
+ The following Epigran, occasioned by this thought, was 
written’ by Mr. Bowyer and the Compiler of these Anecdotes; 
© Which gave the Drayfar Birth two Realms contend: 
And each asserts ber Poet, Patriot, Friend: 
Her Mitre jealous Britain may deny ; 
That Loss Ierne’s Laurel shall supply ; 
Through Life's low Vale, she, grateful, gave him Bread ; 
Her vocal Stones shall vindicate him dead. W.B. JLN.” | 
$ Asccond part came out in 1763: a third in 1766. These 
three parts are all contained in the second (though first-pub-~ 
lished} voluroc. In 1768 the first volume (containing a new 
edition of the History of Colchester published complete. 
The whole work is now become exceeding] 
§ Ellis Farneworth |j, of Jesus college; Cs ge, B.A.1734; 
M.A. 1738;.and rector of Rosthern in Cheshire, was son of Ellis’ 












Il) An earlier Filic Farmeworth forobably his grandfather) was of Maew 
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Dissertations, and several new Plans on the Art of 
War,” 2 vols. 4to, (re-printed, im 4 vols. 8vo, 1775.) 


Farneworth (of the same College, B.A, 1696, M.A. 1709), rector 
of Bonteshal in Derbyshire, and,.[ believe, was born there. He 
was bred first at Chesterfield school, under the eclebrated Mr. 
William Burrow, and afterwards was removed to 
admitted of Jesus Colleye, Cambridge; matric 
1780; was presented by Dr. James Yorke; Dean of Lincoln, to 
the rectory of Carsington, in erbyshire, at the solicitation of 
the late William Fitzherbert, of T on, esq. and was insti- 
tuted Oct.6, 1762; but did nat ¢ his benefice long, ‘as he 
died March 25,1763. He was aut hor, 5 as it was believed, of that 
Judicrous and pleasant account of Powell, the fire-eatcr, in Gent, 
Mag. 1755, vol. AXXY. p.59, signed Phiopyrphagus Ashbur- 
niensis; and was curate to the Kev. Joley herbert, vicar of 
Ashbourne, brother of Wiliam above mentioned. His eee 
tions from the press of his old nd Mr, Bowyer were, 1: “The 
Life of Pepe Sixtus V." translated from the Lralian, 17 a ” folio 
(sce p. 262), 2. A short History of the Isr ites,” frow the 
French of Abbé Fleury, 1756, &s0. (p. 234). [By the followings 
letter to Mr. Bowyer, howes er, ed Compton, near Ashbourne, 

Derbyshire, 1765, it-yppours that Mr. Farnewerth was xoé the 
translator of this useful litle book: “ Mr. Fameworth hes Jeft 
his poor sister in woeful cirewustanees, a very worthy gentle- 
woman, in the decline ef Life, and of an intiem constitution, 
She will be so just to the creditors as to give up all bis eilects 
to any, one who will admini ad upon Providence, 

and the beneval ence of hh able people, 
for her futuye ¢ ful little 
book was su nsec hands,” 
both the original a t had lain by me 
many years, in hopes 

twenty pounds, knowius 
he had another living, w 
servant, Tomas Brprorn. 
was second son of the fainc 
and imprisoned : 
of Engianil as 
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sters, for then 
Your very huroble 
of ue preceaing letter 
d, who was taken up 
Stary Right of the Crown 
was not the author 
p. 168.]—3. I he Wars of Franee,” translated 
srom the F Ato (gee p.205). 4. The Trans- 
Jation of Machiavel (noticed above). — ‘* When Mr. Bedford 
once calicd upon ane, as he often did fora night ja going his 
rounds, J asked him- what Farnoworth fyho was a greai "Trans 
Jator) was upon; -he said, § Nothi resent; but the Dean of 
Lichfield, Dr. Addenbrooke. bad stonely recommendeit } im to 
trahslate Spelman’s-Life of Aifred fron the Latin imta English. 
“Is that possible ! quoth f. «It is lucky you have mentioned it, 
for I can save Mr. Farneworth a great deal of trouble ats 1 ime, 
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Mr. Bowyer was particularly gratified by having 
been employed to print the Translation of Machia- 
vel, as may be seen by the manner in which he 
mentions it to a Friend from whom he had mueh 
stronger reasons to have expected a similar favour, 
(It might be indelicate to mention names.) - - 

‘© Poor Farnéworth, though obliged to hawk his 
Machiavel round the town *, yet tacked me every 
where to the conditions of sale. Stackhouse -+,. 


books, the English printed by Tom Hearne, and the Latin by 
Obadiah Walker, desiring him to be sure to tell Farneworth, 
with my compliments, of this.’” Dr, Pegge, MS Letter to Mr. 
Nichols. This circumstance is alsu noticed in the “Anonymiana,” 
IV, 60. 

* This Work, thus kawked about, now (1810) is hardly to be 
met with, and sells for from three to four guincas a copy—~ 
Habent sua fata libelli! . : 

+ Thomas Stackhouse, a learned and pious, but necessitous 
Divine, was sometime minister of the English Chureh at Amster. * 
dam, and afterwards successively curate at Richmond, Ealing, and 
Finchley ; in all which places (as will be seen presently) he was much 
respected. ‘The earliest of his publications, or at least the first 
which bronght him into gencral notice, was, 1. 2 famous treatise 
called “ ‘he Miseries and great Hardships of the Inferior Clergy in 
and about London; and a modest Plea for their Rights and bet~ 
ter Usage; in a Letter te a Rigit Reverend Prelate, 1722," 8yo. 
2, “ Memoirs of Bishop Atterbury, from his birch to his Banish- 
ment, 1723," Svo, 3. “A Funeral Sermon on the Death ‘of 
Dr. Brady, 1726,” Svo. 4. “A Complete Body of Divinity,” &e, 
1729, folio. 5. ‘A fair State of the Controversy between Mr. Wool- 
ston and his Adversuries; containing the Substance of what he 
assertsin his Six Discourses ogainst the literal Sense of our blessed. 
Saviour's Miracles; and’ w Bp. Gibson, Bp. Chandler, Bp. 
Smallbrooke, Bp. Sherlock, Dr. Pearce, Mr. Ray, Mr. Lardney, 
Mr. Chondier, &e. have a cod against him,” t7U0, 8vo. 6. A 
Defence of the Christian Religion, from the several Objections of 
modern Antiscripturists, wherein the Litcral Sense of the Pro- 
phecies contained in the Oid Testament, and the Miracles re- 
corded in the New, is explained and vindicated; and the Neces- 
sity of,a Divine Revelation, from the manifest Insufficiency of 
the Light of Reason, or Natural Religion, is asserted. N.B, The 
fain State of the Controversy between Mz: Woolston and his Ad- 
versaries, by the samc Author, being out of Print, the above 
Tefence contains all that was in iv.” 17ST, = OF this volume 
(a close cctaro volume of 509 pages; with ‘a Preface, in'which 
an account is given of the several At#iscripturists referred ‘to 
in the Work: from what rise and original they seem to have 
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while under the pay of a bookseller, refused his lord 
and master, T. Cox, to deliver his copy to any one 


the design of these Books is, and what the character and abilities 
of their respective Authors) a competent judge says, “ Our 
Author has stated the several arguments of. the Antiscripturists 
in a full light, and generally in their own terms; has answered 
them with great compass of learning, and clearness of argument ; 
so that the Book is likely to prove not only a monument of the 
poison which has been vomited from the press in this profane 
age, but a repository likewise of what the ablest men among us 
have at the same time done to defend our common Christianity 
from the rude attacks of lifidelity.” Bower, Historia Literaria, 
vol. UE. p.56.) 7. “ Reflections on the Nature and Property of 
Languages, 1731," Svo. $8, © The Book-binder, Book-printer, 
and Book-seller confuted; or, the Author’s Vindication of him- 
self from the Caluninies in a Paper industriously dispersed by 
one Edlin. Together with some Observations on the History 
. of the Bible, as it is at present published by the said Edlin, By 
the Rev. Mr, Stackhouse, Curate of Finchley, 1732,” 8vo. [In 
this rare pamphlet (of which the only copy I have ever seen is in 
the Library of Mr. Bindley) Mr. Stackhouse very feelingly, but 
spiritedly, exemplifies in himself the neiseries of a pocr Clergyman, 
The bfief matter of fact is, that, in May 1732, Mr. Wilford and 
Mr. Edlin, “when the success of some certain things published 
weekly set every little Book-eller's wits (0 work," wished to en- 
gage Mr. Stackhouse to write something which might be pub- 
lished weekly, but what it wus they knew not.” By Wilford he 
had been before employed to write “A Preface to Sir William 
Dawes’s Works;” Lut “had taken umbrage at Wilford’s palming 
upon the World @ Set of Prayers, all taken from other Authors, 
imerely to lengthen out Sir William's Duties of the Closet, and 
make the third volume swell” Edlin “ he knew of old, as the 
merest Marplot that ever took the publication of any Work in 
hand.” This precious pair appointed Stackhouse to meet them 
at the Castle Tavern in Paternoster Row (Booksellers at that 
time made all their bargains at a Tavern), Edlin was for reviv- 
ing his «‘ Roman History ;" and, with heavy imprecations on 
Dr. Bundy, maintained, that, with a little brushing-up, i.e, in- 
fusing some life and spirit into Ozell’s dull style, the thing would 
still do in a weekly manner.” Wilford would by no means come 
into that design. His talk ran chiefly on Devotional Tracts and 
Family Directors. To compromise the matter, Mr. Stackhouse 
proposed ‘A New History of the Bible ;” there being nothing 
of. that kind considerable in the English language, and his own 
studies for some years, whilst writing his “ Body of Divinity,” 
: haying qualified him for sich a work. Proposals were accord- 
ingly drawn up; but; a-disagreement happening between Wil- 
foyd and Edlin, Wilford gave up the undertaking; and Mr. Stack- 
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but the printer he befriended, though Cox urged 
the necessity of coming out before the season was 


who “had printed Proposals; got credit for paper; brushed up’ - 
his old battered letter; picked. up a poor Compositor or two; 
sent [to Finchley] a few curious books, and began to be very 
clamorous for copy.” Mr. Stackhouse had engaged to supply 
three sheets in a week, provided he were allowed to furnish 40 
or 50 sheets before my part of it was published. He accordingly 
set to'work, aud completed the Introduction. But Edlin was 
impatient to begin; and «what mercy,” says Stackhouse, “he 
intended to have of his poor Author, appeared in the very first 
sheet he sent ine to correct, which was very near a whole page” 
above the standard stipulation; insomuch that, had I submitted 
to this encroachment, 1 had lost, on the impression of the whole 
Book, between 40 and 50 pounds copy-money.” ‘This imposi- 
tion led to a quarrel ;_which was compromised by Edlin’s giving 
ten copies of the Bouk, in consideration of the supernumerary 
lines, “ to be presented by Mr. Stackhouse to some Bishops who™ 
had thought favourably of some of his other writings.” After 
the reconciliation, Edlin sent an instrument to be signed, bind- 
ing Stackhouse, his heirs, &c. in a penalty of 501. to write well, 
and finish the “ History of the Bible” for him. But this Stack- 
house resolutely declined. For compiling the {ntroduction, few 
books of any consequence had been wanted ;- but for the History 
itself Mr. Stackhouse required the ublest Commentators upon the 
whole, and Reconcilers and Criticks upon different texts of Scrip- 
ture; but could obtain from his Employer none but Bp. Patrick ; 
Edlin suggesting, “that the chief of his Subscribers lived in 
Southwark, Wapping, and Ratcliff Highway; that they had no 
notion of Criticks and Commentators ;_ that the work would be 
adapted to their capacity, and therefore the less Learning in it 
the better.” When the Introduction was finished (of which éwo 
Numbers were published without acquainting the Author) the 
breach became incurable.-~No copy was ready of the History;” 
and Stackhouse was informed, that, if he did not care to write 
for Edlin, he liad found out another that would. With some 
difficulty, twelve guineas were obtained for the twelve sheets of 
Introduction ; Edlin engaged another Author ; and Stackhouse, 
who was happy to escape out of the trammels of a Tyrant, en- 
gaged to pursue his ** History’; under the more auspicious patro- 
nage of Mr. Batley and Mr. Cox, booksellers of reputation; and 
the work was accordingly completed in two folio volumes; which 
afterwards successively passed through numerous gnd large edi- 
tions. ‘The main purport of Mr. Stackhouse’s address to Mr. Edlin 
is, to shew on whose side the infractien-of the Agreement lay — 
“In my Advertisement,” he says, “ of Nov. 29/1732, I charged 
you with a palpable fraud and imposition “upon the Publick, in 


affixing my name to what I never wrote, “1 charged your author 
Shen Bete 7 eee ee Ly ans «A! 
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sed. - These heroes knew how to set a value, not 
_only on themselves, but on their friendships too. 
You have twice shewn me what yours is worth to, 
w+ Yours, W.B.” 
had undertaken, The little specimen he had given us I called 
an Hodge Podge, because what should kave been the adrrative 
part, what the notes, and what the proper matier for disserta- 
dicns, | found confasedly thrown together, without any method ‘ 
or order. *And, that your Subscribers might hold their hands, 
and 1-0 longer part with their money for suct: vile trash, [assured 
them, that I had already made seine p: in my History of the 
Bible, would publish it i venient space of time, and en- 
deavour to finish if in sw 3 to deserve a general 
encouragement,” —“ There is oue charge against me, I must 
own, that I cannot so easily get clear of; and that is, my being 
a Curate, very poor, and (as you would intimate) auch in debt, 
Parcius ista virts tamen ovjicienda memento, 
For, of all the Rookzellers in London, this is a Charge against 
me which becomes your mouth the least. Any of your wealthy 
Neighbours in the Strand, such an one espe oly as by long 
dealing in Monopoly has worked himself up to the degree of a 
plumb*, might boast of his riches with some decency, and be per- 
mitted. to break jests upon a Conntry Curate with a better pretext; 
but fer you, who not long ago was one of us, have so lately 
emergcd from the Guljef Despond, and, for aught you know, 
may be speedily plunged in again, to stanc on the brink, langh- 
ing and making yourself merry to see how we poor caititfs are 
forced tu padeie and swins for life, is a barbarous pastime, and 
a sure token of a depraved mind, ignorant and regardless of the 
jssues of Providence. Aud therefore consider, my good friend, the 
uncertainty of all firs; and be not digh-iminded, but fear, 
Lest Fortune shew yeu, in the nick : 
” Of all your glories, a dog-trick. 
Tama Curate indecd, as sure as you are no Booksesler ;. but then 
Phave a firm persuasion (whatever you’ sentiments may be) that 
God rules aud governs the World; that he appoints every man 
his condition in life; and will raise me to an higher station in 
the Church, when he shall think proper, or I deserve it. In the 
mean time I hold it my duty to shixe, as well as can, in the 
little sphere I move in, and in whatoever state I am therewith to be 
contented, ‘We are all but Actors’ (says the wise Epictetus)‘ of 
a certain part that is given us by the Master of the Drama, ‘and 
not of our own choosing. He therefore that acts his part well 
(be he but a sigye or a begzar) deserves as much the Master's 
commendation #6 he that acts the Prince.’ How I have. ac- 
quitted myself on the-stage of life, it might be prudence and 
modesty for me to say nothing, had not your insults upon my 
poverty, and contempt of my low station and office, compelled 
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« Qdes Descriptive and Allegorical, by the Rev. 
Richard Shepherd,” 4to. 


me to this foolishness of boasting. For, though I am far from 
justifying myself before men, in things for which I am conscious 
Eetand guilty in the sight of God, yet in the light wherem Lam 
now exposed to’ the ecasure of mankind, i.e. as a Writer, and as 
a Curate, I think Ican abide the test ; and may adventure to say, 
that in the former capacity 1 have labeured more abundantly 
(and perhaps under more disadvantages) than the rest of my 
contemporaries. T have published more books, upon more dif 
ferent subjects, than any. Nor must I forget to thank the Pubs 
lick for the favowwable reception they have given them, And 
that in the laifer T have alv conducted myself in such a man- 
ner, as to gain the gr nd esteem of the people among 
whom I have lived, im so much that I have never yct officiated 
in any place, whether in 4: m, Richmond, or Ealing, 
where Thad not an handsome contrition made me, in aug- 
mentation of my annual spend. And, upon this occasion, I 
should be ungrateful, not to cowmmemorate the kindness and 
wunifieence of the gentlemen and other inhabitants of the 
parish of Finchley, who, not lons ago, perceiving some difficul- 
ties wherein I was invelved, did cach of them come in with their 
assisting hand, so readily, so voluntarily, as even to prevent me 
the trouble of a blush.” » new Preposais issued by Mr. Stack- 
house were these: ‘ My design in the composition of this Work 
is, to divide the whole ini periods and distinctions of time ; 
each of these periods to subdivide into sections; in each section to 
give my Reader, not only a plain narrative of the uiatters contained 
in the Old and New Testament, but to take notice of all contré- 
verted questions, as they ocextr; and illastrate, by proper Dis- 
sertations, such passages in Scripture as seem ta give umbrage 
to Infidclity: under the page, in notes, to explain difficult texts, 
rectify mis-translations, and reconcile secming contradictions : 
at due distances, to shew the connexion between Sacred and 
Prophane History; at the end, to annex exact Chronological 
Tables; and all along to intersperse such Cuts and Maps’ as 
shall be conducive to the advantage and decoration of the Work: 
assuring the publick, that whatever skill in writing, or applica, 
tion to study, I an capable of, and whatever helps and assistance 
from the Learned (whether antient or modern) I can have recourse 
to, shall be employed in a task, which I now freely take upon 
me; and wherein I could not but disagree with Mr. Edlin, when 
I perceived that his sole aim (under the cover of my name) was 
to palm upon his Subscribers any bey composition; and wherein, 
T hope, I have neither offended mankind,” " mine own 
honour, inrrefusing to be a confederaie. To°make my Subscri- 
bers amends however fer the interruption, which has almost 
been unavoidable, the Conditions that I offer are these: I That 
the Book shall be printed in folio, in a very neat and correct man- 
mer and on the same character and paper with the Proposals, 
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A very few more.ines shall be given below, from 
the Correspondence between Mr. Bowyer and the 


ot the first number shall be delivered the first Saturday in 
ebruary 1732-3. IL. That four sheets (stitched in blue paper) 
shall once every fortnight, on Saturday, be delivered at the 
Subscribers’ houses (or any other place which they shall think 
fit to appoint) at the price of six-pence. II]. That a number of 
Books will be printed on royal paper, for such as are willing to 
subscribe for them, at the rate of one shilling for cach Number. 
IV. That, as I find it necessary to throw the Introduction into a 
quite different form, more congruous to the whole Plan of the 
Work ; to prevent persons, who have been Subscribers on my 
account from being any way detrimented thereby, I have ordercd 
my Publisher to give cach person, who brings in the Old Intro- 
duction, und subscribes to my Book, the now Preface gratis. 
‘Phe Poblick are desired to observe, that four sheets of original 
composition are as much as can be afforded for six-pence, and 
as much as can well be executed, with any care and exactness, 
in the space of a fortnight. Subscriptions for me are taken in 
’ py Mr, Ballard, at Paul's coffee-house, in St. Paul's church-yard ; 
-by 'P. Payne, bookseller, at the Crown in Paternoster-row; and 
by myself, or family, at Mr. Gauden’s, inhing’s-street, Bloomsbury, 
9. At length this capital work appeared, under the title of “A- 
new History of the Bible, from the Beginning of the World, 
ta the Establishment of Christianity, 1782, &¢. &e." 2 vols. 
folio; and, at the time, was thus brielly characterized: «In 
the new History of the le, lately published, written by 
Mr, Thomas Stackhouse, ven a plain and eusy narrative 
of the matters contzined in the Holy Scriptures, from the hegin. 
ning of the World, to the full establishment of Christianity: In 
the notes is digested the sense of the best Connnentators, in order 
to explain the several difficult texts, rectify the Mis-translations, 
and reconcile the seeming Contradictions, that any where 
eceur: fn the objections, al the material exceptions which 
are made to the fucts vecorded in each period of “history, are 
dairly stated and answered: And in the Dissertations, which 
attend cach chapter, the most remarkable passages are ilus- 
trated, and the Prophane and Sacred History all along con- 
nected. The whole is adorned with proper Maps and Sculptures ; 
and all matters referred to in Scriptural, Chronological, and 
Alphabetical Tables.” Gent. Mag. 1740, vol. X. p-251—10. A 
Sermon on the 30th of January, 1736, Svo. 11. “A Sermon on 
the Deealogue, 1743," Svo. 12. «A New and Practical Expo- 
sition of the Apostles’ Creed, 1747,” folio. 13. “ Vana Doc- 
tring Emolumenta, 1752,” 4to. In this Poein, the last thing 
he published, he deplores his miserable condition, in all the keen 
“expressions of despair and bitter disappointment. Of the three 
following articles, published early in his life, 1 know not the 
dates... 14. ‘‘An Abridzement of Burnet’s History of his &vn 
ZFimes;” 8v0, 15. The Art of Short-hand, 4to. | 16, © A Sestem 
7 of 
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young Author whose supposed peglect of him had 


roused liis resentment *. 


of Practical Duties,’ 8vo. And the two which follow we: 
either posthumous, or rather re-publications (or were they by 
different person of the sume + name 2) 17. “ Grece Grammatices 
Rudimenta Ordine novo ac ficillimo digesta: or a new Greek 
Grammar, wherein the Declensions of Nouns, and Conjugations 
of Verbs, are disposed in 2 new, easy, and distinct Method. By 
Thoinas Stackhouse, 4. M. i764," Svo. 18. ‘*A general View of 
antient History, Chronoiogy, and Geography, &c.; designed to 
convey tv the Mind a clear Idea of the Order and Succession of 
Events, and to lay a proper Foundation for reading antient His- 
tory with pleasure aud improvement; and is particularly calcu- 
Jated for the Instruction of Youth. By Thomas Stackhouse, 
A.M. 1770," 4to.—Our laborious Author received a small re- 
ward for his industry in 1733 when he was presented to the 
vicarage of Benham Valence, alias Beenham, Berks; where he 
died, and was buried in the parish church, as appears by a neat 
tablet, which thus preserves his memory: 

{At top, on an open book, is, 

“THE HISTORY OF THR HOLY BIBLR.”] 
* Juxta recondittm est quod mortale fuit 
‘Tuoma Srackuouse, A.M. 
hujus ecclesia per annos x1x vicarii; 
qui pro Christiana fide 
strenuus adinodinn prepugnator 
non sine glorik militavit. 
Qui plus scire volint, Scripta sua 
consulant. 
Ex bite vita, grata alterius vice 
corpore suo solutus, emigravit 
Octobris Idibus, A.S. mpccLu. wiatis sue LXxii.” 





Mr, Stackhouse deserved well of Literature—and had a hard 
fate as to worldly matters, as a very snail vicarage was his only 
church-preferment. A portrait of him was engraved in 1743, 
by Vertue, from a painting by J. Woolaston. : 

* 1, LT have made my agreenient, and signed and sealed with 
Mr. — for 100 guineas, the half of which I have already 
received, I very strongly recommended ycu as Printer, but could 
not succeed; but I shall try him again on that head, a3 1 had much 








+ The Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, minister of St. Mary Magdalen at 
Bridgnorth in Shropshire, communicated to the R wal Soci ry some ex- 
tracts from a Topographical Account of Bridgnorth, Phil. Trans, vol, XLIV. 

LOT. . 
e t Hs Stackhouse does not occur A. M. either at Cambridge or Oxford it 
may be conjectured that his degree was from Lambcth——~probably conferred 
by ‘the Archbishop of the time as a reward for his services in Saercd Lite- 
ratare, and to sive him a Jittle ecéet with bis Publis nd his general 
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« The Cub at Newmarket, a Tale *,” by James 
Boswell, Esq. 4to.; and the earliest of his acknow- 


XN 


apptter be concerned with you than any other, May 1, 1762.” 
2. It is a mere joke for you to say you have not interest fo 
recommend a Printer of your own work. You should have ma 
it, as I told you in your other work, a previous condition of the 
contract, You might have urged, that, for a solitary guinea, you 
had unhappily sold to me all your future productions; and that, 
though it was reward not adequate to them, yet the least you 
could do was to insist on.my printing them.—Give yourself no 
farther trouble about me: I shall stil] keep up my importance in 
my own mind, in spite of the Bookseller end his Author, May 4." 
—3.. “ T sometimes meet with returns from you, that I neither 
deserve, nor expect. When an author prints for himself, dotibt- 
less he‘ can choose what ‘printer he pleases; when he sells ‘the 
copy, the printer is at the option of the bookseller; and here he 
can do no more than recommen his friend ; which is as much as 
‘you, or any other reasonabl: man, can desire. When you called 
on Mr. you doubted whether I had done this, whether T 
had reconnmended you to him; but he assured you, as was really 
the casewthat I had, and that too in the strongest manner I was 
able, Itold him, that he could not oblige me more than by 
complying with that request, I had done so in the case of Mr. 
— before; but all the thanks I received from you were no- 
thing but suspicions, upbraidings, and reproach. ‘Tl 











hese are the 
returns that I meet with, after having given the handsomest 
testimony to your merit that layin my power. 1 never had any 
thing; designed for the press, which was not oflercd first to 
yourself, May 6.” 


* Under this title Mr. Boswell very humorously characterized 


himself, and of which these four lines may serve‘as a specimen: 
* Lord Eglintoune, who loves, you know, 
A little dash of whim, or so, 
By chance a curious Ci; had got, 
On Scotia's mountains newly caught.” 
To this Nobleman Mr. Boswell was indebted “ for an introduc- 
tion to the circle of the great, the gay, and the ingenious ;"_ as 
he expressed himself,avery few weeks before his death, to the Writer 
of the present article. Of the merit of the Poem not nich is to be 
said; -but the Preface to it contains much of that sprightly self- 
confidence for which Mr. Boswell's writings were peculiarly distin- 
guished. James Boswell, esq. eldest son of Alexan/ler Boswell, Lord 
Auchinleck, one of the judges in the supreme courts of session and 
justidiary in Scotland. He was born at Edinburgh, Oct. 29,1740; 
and réecived his first rudunents of education in that city. He 
afterwards studied Civil Law in the univer: 
Glasgow, ‘During his residence in these citics, he acquired, by 
the -Sqeiety of the English. gentlemen who were students in the 
alleces that remarkable predilection for their manners. 
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ledged publication; which, like that of his great 
exemplar Johnson, was ushered into the world 


solum, could ever eradicate. But his most, intimate acquaint- 
ance at this period was the Rev.Mr. Temple, a worthy, learned, 
serious Divine, ‘whose well-written character of Gray was in- 
serted in Johnson's Life of that Poet. Mr. Boswell imbibed early 
the ambition of distinguishing himself by his literary talents, 
and had the good fortune to obtain the patronage of the late 
Lord Somervifle. This Nobleman treated him with the most 
flattering kindness; and Mr. Boswell ever remembered with gra- 
titude the friendship he so long enjoyed with this worthy peer. 
Having always entertained an exalted idea of the felicity of Lon- 
don, in. the year 1760 he visited that capital; in the manners 
and amusements of which he found so much that was congenial 
to his own taste and feelings, that it became ever after his fa- 
‘vourite residence, whither he always returned from his estate in 
Scotland, and from his various rambles in different parts of 
Europe, with increasing eagerness and delight ; and we ‘find 
him, nearly twenty years afterwards, condemning Scotland as 
too narrow a sphere, and wishing to make his chief residence 
‘in London, which he calls the great scene of ambition, instruc- 
tion, and, comparatively, making his heaven upon earth. He 
was, doubtless, confirmed in this attachment to the Metropolis 
by the stro predilection entertained towards it by his friend 
Dr. Johnson, whose sentiments on this subject Mr. Boswell de= 
tails in various parts of his life of that great man; and which 
are corroborated by every one, in pursuit of literary and intel- 
lectual attainments, who has enjoyed but a taste of the rich feast 
which ‘that city spreads before him.—The politeness, affability, 
and insinuating urbanity of manners, which distinguished Mr, 
Boswell, introduced his into the company of many eminent and . 
learned men, whose acquaintance and friendship he cultivated 
with the greatest assiduity. In truth, the esteem and approba+ 
tion of Jearned men seems to have been one chief object of his 
literary ambition ; and we find sim so successful in pursuing: his 
end, that he enumerated some of the greatest men in Scotland 
among his friends even before he Jeft it for the first time. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Boswell by his education was intended for the 
bar, yet he was himself earnestly bent at. this period upon ob- 
taining a commission in the Guards, and solieited Lord Auchin« 
leck’s acquicscence; but returned, however, by his desire, inte. 
Scotland, where he received a regular course of instruction in the. 
Law, and passed his trials as a Civilian at Edinburgh. Still, how- 
ever, ambitious of displaying himself as one of “ the manly hearts 
who guard the fair,” he re-visited London a second time in 176 3 
and, various occurrences delaying the purchase of a comnission, 
he was at length persuaded by Lord Auchinleck to relinquish 
his pursuit, and become an advocate at the Scotch bar. ER 


compliance, therefore, with his father’s wishes, he consented to. 
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under the auspices of that admirable patron and 
encouruger of Literature, Mr: Dodsley. 


cellent Civilian in that University; after which he had permission 
to make his grand tour of Europe. In 1762 Mr. Boswell published 
the little Poem which occasions this note; and the next year may. 
be considered the most important epocha in his life, as he‘had 
the singular felicity to be introduced to Dr. Johnson. This event, 
so suspicious for Mr. Boswell, and so fortunate for the Literary 
World, happened on May 16,1763. Having afterwards continued 
one winter at Utrecht, during which time he visited several parts 
of the Netherlands, he commenced his projected travels. Pasa- 
ing from Utrecht into Germany, he pursued his route through 
Switzerland to Geneva ; whence he crossed the Alps into Italy : 
having visited on his journey Voltaire at Ferney, and Rousseau 
in the wilds of Neufchatel. Mr. Boswell continued some time in 
Italy, where he met and associated with Lord Mountstuart, to 
whom he afterwards dedicated his Theses Juridice. Having 
visited the most remarkable cities in Italy, Mr. Boswell sailed 
to Corsica, travelled over every part of tht island, and ob- 
tained the friendship of the illustrious Pagquale de Paoli, in 
whose palace he resided during his stay at Corsica, He after- 
wards went to Paris, whence he returned to Scotland in 1766, 
and goon after became an advocate at the Scotch bar. The cele- 
brated Douglas cause was at that time a subject dis- 
cussion, Mr. Boswell published the “ Essence of the Douglas 
Cause ;” 2 pamphlet which contributed to procure Mr. Douglas 
the popularity which he at that time possessed—In 1768, Mr. 
Boswell obliged the world by his ‘Account of Corsica, with 
Memoirs of Gencral Paoli.” Of this printed performance Dr. 
Johnson thus expresses himself: “Your Journal is curious and 
@elightful. I know not whether I could name any narrative by 
which curiosity is better excited or better gratified.” This book 
wag received with extraordinary approbation, and has been trans- 
lated into the German, Dutch, Italien, and French languages, 
In the fellowing winter, the theatre-royal at Edinburgh, hitherto 
yestrained by party-spirit, was opened. ©n this occasion Mr. 
Boswell was solicited by David Ross, esq. to write a prologue. 
The ctfect of this prologue upon the audience was highly flat. 
tering to the author, and beneficial to the manager, as it secured 
to the latter, by the annihilation of the opposition which had 
been till that tiine too successfully exerted against him, the un- 
interrupted possession of his patent, which he enjoyed till his 
death, which happened in September, 1790. Mr. Boswell at. 
tended his funeral as chief mourner, and paid the last henours 
to a man with whom he had spent many a pleasant hour.—In 
1769, was celebrated at Stratford-on-Avon the Jubilee in hon- 
our of Shakspeare. Mr. Boswell, an enthusiastic admirer ‘of 
the writings of our immortal Bard, and ever ready to partake of 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” repaired thither, and 
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racter he was eminently qualified to support. This year. My. 
Boswel¥ was maryied to Miss Margaret Montgomery, a lady who, 
to the advantages of a polite education, united admirable good 
sense and a brilliant understahding. She was daughter of” David 
Montgomery, esq. related to the illustrious family of Eglintoune, 
and representative of the antient pee! of Lyle: The death of 
this amiable woman is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
June 1790; and Mr. Boswell honoured her memory with an 
affectionate tribute. She left him two sons and three daughters ; 
who, to use Mr. Boswell's own words, “if they inherit her good 
qualities, will have no reason to complain of their lot. Dot 
magna parentdm virtus.—In 1782, Lord Auchinleck died.—In 
1788, Mr. Boswell published his celebrated “ Letter to the People 
of Scotland ;" which is thus praised by Johnson in a letter to the 
author: “Tam very much of your opinion *#** ; your paper 
contains very considerable knowledge of History and the Consti- 
tution, very properly produced and applied.” Mr. Pitt, tg whom 
Mr. Boswell communicated the pamphlet, honoured it with his 
approbation. ‘This first letter was followed by a second, in which 
Mr. Boswell displayed his usual energy and political abilities. In 
1785, Mr. Buswell published «A Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides” with Dr. Johanson; which met a similar success to his 
entertaining account of Corsica, This year Mr. Boswell removed 
to London, and was soon after called to the English bar. But 
Mr. Boswell's professiona} business was interrupted by preparing 
his most celebrated work, “ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D,” 
This was published in 1790, and was received by the world with 
most extraordinary avidity. It is a faithful history of Johnson's 
life, and exhibits a most interesting picture of the character of” 
that illustrious moralist, delipeated with a inasterly hand. The 
preparation of a second edition of this work was almost the last 
literary performance of Mr. Boswell; though he was at the same 
time preparing a general answer to a letter from Dr. Samuel Parr, 
in Gent. Mag. vol. LXV. p. 179; in which he proposed also briefly 
to notice the attacks of his more puny antagonists, He had also 
a design, which was in some forwardness, of publishing a quarto 
volume, to be embellished with fine plates, on the subject of the 
controversy occasioned by the Beggar's Opera; and it is to he 
regretted that the publick were not gratified with a perusal of 
what so good a judge of human nature would say on so curious 
a subject. With this particular view he had paid frequent visits 
to the then truly humane “ Governor of Newgate,” as he ordi« 
narily styled Mr.‘Kirby. His death, unexpected by isis friends,: 
was a subject of universal regret ; and his remains were carried 
to Auchinleck ; and the following inscription is engraved on his’ 
coffin-plate: “Jamzs Boswezx, esq. died 19 May, 
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“ Innocence, a Poetical Essay, by Mr. Abraham 
Portal *;” ‘8vo. 

“ Jerusalem delivered, an Heroic Poem; trans- 
lated from the Italian of Torquato Tasso, by John 
oole-f ;” 2 vols. Svo. 





4 
Sable, a hawk with a hood on all proper. Motto, over the 

crest, VRAYE Foy,—The arms borne by Mr. Boswell {in vir- 

tue of a grant in Scotland, 1780) were, Quarterly, 1 and 4, 

Argent, ona fess Sable three cinquefous of the field, a canten 

Azure charged with a galley, sails furled, with a treasure Or, 

2 and 3, quarterly, 1 and.4, Argent, a lion rampant Azure; & 

and 3, Or, a saltive and chief Gules; over all, a eross engrailed 

Sable. Crest as above. 5 

* Son of a Clergyman preferred in Essex. He was some time 
a goldsmith and jev on Ludgate Hill, and afterwards kept a 
stationary and musick warehouse in the Strand. His other pub- 
lications were, -1. ‘ Olinda and Saphronia, a Tragedy, 1758," 
2. « War, an Ode, 1762." 3. “The Indiiferent Lover, a Comedy, 
1768." 4. “ ‘The Lady of Pagdad, a Comic Opera, 1778 ;” the 
Songs only printed. iu 1782 he collected his “ Poetical Works” 
in one octavo vohnne. He finished his career as a Box-keeper at 
Drury-lane theatre; but my friend Mr. Jones (the able Continu- 
ator of the “ Biographia Diamatica”) has not been able to learn 
in what year. 

+ The fondness of this benevolent Poet for Jiterature shewed 
itself when he was a boy, so as to make him a favourite with his 
schoolmaster, while his harmless and gentle disposition caused 
him to be beloved by his schoolfellows, He quitted school well 
versed in the Latin and French languages, with a small portion 
of the Greek. He was perfectly waster of arithmetick, a most 
excellent penman, and possessed a good talent in drawing ; but 
his knowledge of Italian was entirely his own acguiring after he 
qui(ted school. His father, Mr. Samuel Hoole, who then carried 
on a branch of the watch-making business (which, by the use of * 
some newly-invented engines, uf his own construction, he had 
rendered very profitable), wished to have brought him up in his 
own trade, and actually began to teach him the use of his tools ‘ 
but to this way of life Nature had opposed an insuperable bar, 
for John Hoole was so very short-sighted that he-could not prac- 
tise the trade without great inconvenience, nor, in some respects, 
without danger, from the fragments of brass and steel to which 
his eyes, by their near approach to his work, were exposed. He 
was not, however, wanting in mechanical talents, for he not 
oniy completed some pieces of work with his on hands, but, 
in mary respects, was assisting to his father in the machinery 
awhich he constructed for Mr. Rich, the then proprietor of 
Covent-garden theatre. Being prevented from exercising’ any 
mechanical calling, he was placed in the service of the East- 
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the chief accomptant ; of whose abilities, integrity,, and kind 
treatment of the young men under his care, he always 8 

with respect. While in this office, Mr, Hoole formed an inti- 
mate connexion with several clerks in the Company's service of 
his own age, particularly Mr. Peter Corbett, Mr. John Winter, 
Mr. Ranceford ‘Tookey, and Mr. John Tristram; young men of 
good sense, but all singular or eccentric characters; and with 
them he spent many of his leisure hours. They used frequently 
to dine and sup together; but were never guilty of any such 
nocturnal revels as frequently disgrace the characters of young 
gentlemen, ‘Their youthful parties were always entertaining, 
and often whimsically diverting. Mr. Hoole’s principal amuse- 
ment, however, was at the theatre, where he had free access 
behind the scenes, in virtue of his father’s being machinist ; but 
thence arose an inconvenience which his father had not foreseen; 
namely, that the son had begun to conceive a great relish for a 
theatrical life, so as to form serious thoughts of appearing-on the 
stage: but his father having declared his entire disapprobation 
of such a measure, he would not indulge his propensity any far- 
ther than by privately anrusing hjmself and his friends with the 
rehearsal of different plays. Mr. Hoole used to tell a story of a 
‘Whimsical distress he was broteht into by his short-sightedness, 
while performing the part of the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” at the 
Little Theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields (now Spode's China ware- 
house); for, having almost finished his speech to young Hamlet, 
and coming near to the period when the Ghost descends, he was 
not able to discern the place where the trap-door would open, 
and, fearing either to miss the spot, and to be left standing on 
the stage, or of mecting with some accident, by the trap-door 
opening where he did not expect it, he pretracted his speech as 
much as he could— But soft-—methinks I scent the morning 
air--brief let me he,” &c. at the same time feeling about the 
stage with his fot for the trap-door, while his frignd, who acted 
as prompter, in as great distress as himself, cried, in a whisper, 
© Here Juck, here Jack, a little more this way.” He, however, 
luckily hit the vight place, and descended with proper ghostly 
dignity.—Together with his attachment to poetry, Mr, John 
Hoole was not indifferent to the Loves and Graces; his heart 
_ was early susceptible of the tender passion, In 1757 he married 
Miss Susannah Smith, of Bishop Stortford, who was frequently 
called the handsome Quaker; and, in marriage with her, -he 
formed a cennexion with two very worthy families, the Smiths 
of Bishop Stortford, and. the Etheredges of Buntingford; and 
through them he became acquainted with Mr. John Scott, of 
Amwell, by profession’a Quaker, but a good poet, and author 
_of many pleasing and well-known :productions. He also -re« 
petved avery testimony of reoard fram the Ohekerc in cenpra]- 
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* © Remarkson the Beauties of Poetry and Painting, 
by Daniel Webb, esq.” 8vo. a i: 


different persuasion, yet no sect whatever could have refused 
their cordial friendship to a man of Mr. John Hoole’s disposition. 
During the early part of Mr. Hoole’s marriage his appointments 
atthe India-house were but slender. This, however, he suj ° 
plied by his industry ; and, at his leisure hours, Jaboured inde- 
fatigably in making out ‘the invoices for the Company's outward- 
bound ships, and moreover employed himself in translating 
French publications relative to the transactions of that nation in 
India during’ the war of 1756, commonly called the Seven Years 
War. Upon Mr. Hoole's removal from the Accomptants-office 
to that of the Auditor of India Accompts, he not only enjoyed a 
more lucrative post than in his former station, but also the con- 
stant company of Mr. Oldmixon, the chief of that office, who, 
Tike -himself, was a reader of the Italian language, and an ad- 
mirer of poetry in general.’ It.was probably at the instance of 
this gentleman that Mr. Hoole determined on writing his tra. 
gedy of “Cyrus,” and, that he might complete it without inter- 
ruption, lie, in the autumn of 1767, having obtained leave of 
absence from the India-house, suddenly disappeared from among. 
his friends and acquaintance in London, till they began to be 
seriously alarmed about him, particularly his mother, who then 
lived in Moorfields with her youngest son and daughter. She 
was, however, at length relieved from ber anxiety, by a letter 
from Mr. John Hoole to his brother, inv iting him to his retreat, 
which proved to be a small house at the Thames side, at Wands- 
worth, in the neighbourhood of Mr. Oldmixon; and, upon Mr. 
Semuel Hoole’s repairing thither, he found his brother in good 
health, who merrily acquainted him with the cause of his ab- 
aconding. This rural retirement was 50 much to Mr. Johy 
Hoble’s taste, that he continued in the house for several years, 
and took great pleasure in passing to and fro by water, having, 
at the same time, chambers in Clenent's-inn. In September, 
1770, Mr. Hoole had the misfortune to break the patella or 
knee-pan of his leg by a fall, in the dusk of the evening, down. 
a'flight of steps} which were then at the end of George’s-court, 
Clerkenwell, but which, soon afterwards, as if it had been to 
save ‘othets from a like.accident, were taken away, and the place 
made a gradual slope. This fracture, which is deemed by the 
faculty very difficult to treat, and very tedious in the cure, cony 
fined hiin to his bed in Clement's-inn for several months, dur- 
ing which time he was constantly and carefully attended by that 
etninent surgeon Mr. Richard Grindall, who had a great friend- 
ship for him; and his Jong confinement was alleviated by fre- 
quent visits from his’ nitnerous friends and acquaintance. As 
soon as he was so far vecnrcred as to be able to quit his chamber, 
he: removed to his mother’s house in Moorfields, where a bed 
was provided for him on the ground-floor, to save the necessit? 
of going‘up and down stairs, and two chairmen came regularly 
every day; with what is called a boot-chair, having an extended | 
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cavity at the bottom, to permit the leg being placed ina straight 
posture; and thus he was conveyed to attend his duty at the 
India-house. ‘This fracture of the patella generally produces a 
stiffhess in the joint, which ever afterwards prevents the patient 
from walking without difficulty; and this was.a cause of great 
anxiety on the part of Mr. Hoole, He did indeed, for some 
time, experience that inconvenience, though not to so great a 
degree as he expected, But, a few years afterward, he had the 
\misfortune (if it is to be socalled) of breaking hisknee-pan a second 
time; and, after this second fracture was healed, he found the 
joint become more fiexible; and, consequently, he could walk 
with more ease. The same accident befell him a third time, and 
with the like success; for, the joint of his knee now allowed full 
motion to the leg, by which means he walked, all the remainder 
of his life, with great ease and vigour, and with little or no ape 
pearance of limping in his gait—He died Aug. 2, 1808, in his 
76th year, Mr. Hoole first displayed his poetical talents in an 
elegy on the death of Mrs. Woffington, the celebrated actress. 
He translated the works of Tasso, Ariosto, and Metastasio, if 
not. with congenial fervour of imagination, yet with correctness, 
elegance, and taste. His ‘Tasso’s “Jerusalem delivered” has gone 
through several editions. In 1767 he published “The Works of 
Metastasio, translated from the Italian,” 2 vols. 12mo. In 1773, 
the first volume of a Translation of Ariosto's “Orlando Furioso ;" 
and, ten years after, he published it complete, in 5 vols, 8vo; 
in 1791, the “ Orlando” of Ariosto, reduced to 24 books, the 
narrative connected, and the stories disposed, in a regular series, 
2 vols. 8vo; and, 1792, a Translation of Tasso’s “ Rinaldo,” in 
1 vol. 8vo. He was the author of three dramatic pieces, the 
tragedies of “Cyrus,” “ Timanthes,” and “Cleonice, Princess 
of Bythinia.” The first two pieces were derived from Metas- 
tasio. They were performed with tolerable success, particularly 
the tragedy of ‘ Cyrus,” the fable of which is very interesting, 
and which was animated by noble sentiments, well expressed. 
This play had the advantage of being supported by the talents of ° 
Powell, in the zenith of his fame; by those of Smith, when he 
was a great favourite with the publick; and by those of Mrs. 
Yates, when she was in the maturity of beauty and theatrical 
repute. The tragedy of “Cleonice” was by no means so success- 
ful. Indeed, it fell a victim to the severity of Criticism, which 
bas capriciously suffered many worse performances to enjoy a 
better fate. Mr. Hoole conducted himself very liberally on this 
oceasion, by returning a considerable part of the money which he ~ 
had received for the copy-right, alledging, that, as the piece was 
not successful on the stage, it could not be very profitable to the 
bookseller, and oughi not te be a loss. 

* « While the generality of writers are cautiously creenine in 
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« A Second* Letter to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott +. 
In which his Defence of his Second Dissertation 


themselves, and to venture far from the beaten paths, the inge- 
nious Author of these letters, trusting to his own powers, opens 
a new vein of criticism, and entertains his readers, in a most 
agreeable manner, with a variety of remarks on a very curious 
subject.” Monthly Review, vol. XXVIL. p.81. 

* A former Pamphlet had been published in 1762 under the 
following title: “‘ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, in which 
his Defence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is examined, and his 
second Dissertation on the State of the printed Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, is shewn to be in many instances ipjudicious 
and inaccurate. With a Postscript, occasioned by his ‘advertis- 
ing, before this Letter was printed, that he had an Answer to it 

- in the Press. By T, Rutherforth, D.D. F.R.S. the King’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge, and Chaplain to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales." Svo. 

+ Benjamin Kennicott, of Exeter college, Oxford, 1750; 
B.D. 1761; D.D. 1761; well known in the literary world for 
his elaborate edition of the Hebrew Bible, and other publica- 
tions. He was born at Totness, in Devonshire, in 1718. His 
early display of talents recommended him to some gentlemen, 
who sent him to Oxford, and there supported tim. At Oxford 
he soon became eminent, and, on account of two Dissertations, 
one on the Tree of Life, the other on the Oblations of Cain and 
Abel, had the degree of A.B. conferred upon him gratis a year 
before the statutable time. He soon ufter distinguished himself 
by the publication of several occasional sermons, which were 
well received. In the year 1753, he laid the foundation of his 
great work, and spent a long time in searching out and examin- 
ing Hebrew manuscripts. He appealed to the Jews themselves 
on the subject of the Hebrew text, and gave a compendions his- 
tory of it from the close of the Hebrew canon to the invention of 
printing, with an account of 103 Hebrew MSS. In 1760, he 
published his Proposals for collating all the Hebrew MSS. prior 
to the invention of printing, that could be found in Great Bri- 
tain; aud, at the same time, for procuring as many culations 
of foreign MSS. as his time and money would permit. During 
the progress of the work he was rewsrded with a canonry of 
Christ Church. His first volume waa published in 1776, ‘and 
the whole was completed in 1780. When we contemplate his 
diligence and learning, it must be confessed, that Hebrew liter- 
ature and sacred criticism are indebted to him more than to 
any scholar of hi. age. He was a good and conscientious man, 
and, in decline of life, resigned a valuable living in Cornwall, 
on account of his not having a prospect of ever again being able 
to visit his parish, Though many good men muy justly think, in 
this case, that his professional labours carried on elsewhere might 
properly have entitled him to retain this preferment, and may apply 
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the King’s Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to her Royal Highness the Princess Dow- 
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“ Lady Jane Grey, a Poem, by George Keate, Esq. 
4to. 

‘Colonix Anglicana: Mlustrate: or, the Aequest 
of Dominion, and the Plantation of Colonies made 
by the English in America; with the Rights of the 
Colonists examined, stated, and illustrated. Part J, 
Containing, I. The Plan of the whole Work, incla- 
ding the Proposition, asserting the Rights of the 
Colonists, intended to be established. UL A brief 
History of the Wars, Revolutions, and Events, 
which gave rise to all the marine Discoveries, and 
foreign Acquisitions made by the modern Euro- 


rested deserves certainly to be a.lmired and celebrated. He died 
at Oxford, Aug. 18, 1783, leaving a wife, but no children. At 
the Ume of his death he was employed in printing Remarks on 
passages in the Old Testament. This was afterwards pubiished 
from his papers. Dr. Kennicott was also keeper of the Radcliff 
library ; and corresponded with some of the most eminent cha. 
yacters in Hurope.— Dr. Kennicott was a friendly, laborious, 
worthy man, who, by an uncommon perscverance, rendered him- 
self of the utmost service to religion and biblical learning.—At 
home he corresponded with Dr. Lowta, bisuop of London, Dr. 
Heberden, Dr, Wheeler, Dr. Adams, &c. He was ill used by 
the Reviow Writers in Germany, who taanifestly write for the 
pay of their literary shops; and by Dr. Brans, who had assisted 
hitn in his collation, and afterwards ungenerously wrote against 
him. Sve Gent, Mag. vol, LHI. pp. $29. 744. 

* Of whom sec an account, p. 196. The Doctor has 
taken a great deal of learned pains in order to shew, that 
Dr. Kennicort’s second Dissertation is, in may Y mees, inju- 
dicious and inaccurate ; but what he has advanced in support of 
this charge is, in general, extremely frivolous. A few inaccura. 
cies, it must be acknowledged, he has pointed out (and what 
work can be named, that is ntirely free from them?); but they 
are of so trifling a nature, that we think them not worth men- 
tioning. There is one point, however, which he has proved in 
a very clear and sai actory manner, and that is, his own want 
of judgment and ec y, and not only so, but his want of 
eandour, and of that liberal turn of mind, which ought to be 
diligently cultivated by all those who apply themselves to liberal 
studies, and without which learning orly exposes him who is 
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peans. PIT. A-Survey of the Knowledge and Opi- 
nions: which the Europeans had of the Earth in 
Times preceding these Discoveries; with other 
Matters relating to this Subject. IV. The Parti- 
culars of the Progress made by the Portuguese, 
from their beginning these Discoveries to the Death 
of King John H. and an Account of the Grants 
made tu the King of Portugal of the Countries that 
were or might be discovered, by the Bulls of several 
Popes,: with one of them set forth at large.” 4to. 


1763. 


This: year Mr. Bowyer published an excellent 
edition of the Greek Testament *, in 2 volumes, 
12mo, under the title of ‘* Novum Testamentum 
Grecum, ad fidem Gracorum solim Codicum MSS. 
nunc primiim expressum, adstipulante Joanne Ja- 
coba: Wetstenio, juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Ben- 
gelii divisum; et nova Interpunctione sepitis il- 
Tastratum. Accessere in altero volumine Emen- 
dationes Conjecturales Virorum doéctorum unde- 
cunque collectie +.” 


* An earlier impression of the Greck Testament has been 
noticed in p. 157, with the emendations of Mr. Clarke; of 
which, however, Mr. Clarke’s son observes, “ Mr. Bowyer had 
printed a Greck Testament for the Company of Stationers in 
1743, in the title-page of which he put accuratissimé impressum ; 
but the fact was not quite true.” Mr. Epwarp Crarke, MS. 
—Of the edition of 1763 Dr. Harwoad said, in 1775, ‘* This is 
a valuable Greek ‘Testament, and now scarce. A copy of it sold 
at Dr. Askew’s sale for 10s. 6d. Mr. Bewyer is an excellent 
Greek scliolar, and it is to be feared will be the last Jearned. 
printer in England.” View of the various Editions of Greek and 
Roman Classics, with Remarks, p. 121, At Mr. Beauclerk’s sale 
a copy of it was sold for more than double the original price, 
which was only 6s. I may add, that neither of these copies was 
rendered of additional value by the modern luxury of splendid 
Lindings, which often swells the price of books which have in 
the printing but little merit. 

+ ‘When this Edition was nearly finished at the press, Mr. 
‘Bowyer wrote to his old friend and second tutor Dr. Newcome, 
te consult him on a point of some delicacy, which the followin, 
note of the Rev. George Ashby will explain: | s¢ ‘The letter 
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This edition was sold with great rapidity, 
though antiounced to the pablick in a light, 


It was to ask him, whether he might omit the Doxology, and 
1 John v.7, in an intended edition. The Master sent far me, 
G. A. and shewed me the letter, Being old, and ina declining 
way, and seemingly distressed with the application, and come 
plaining of the having to answer it as a hardship ; 4 offered to 
answer it for him; which he gladly accepted.” 

‘The following is a copy of Mr. Bowyer'’s queries, 

“ On a supposition that I should Te-print an edition on a new 
letter in 12mo, for the use of schools, which are the best Patrons, 
Do you advise, 1, That I should leave out the words now inclosed 
in crotcbets, as not supported by MSS: and give a list of them at 
the end; or retain them as t y are? Will not the Sehool- 
masters te frightened to lose the Doxology ; and half the Clerzy 
to part with the testimony of the Witnesses}, 1 could wish 
to print it without distinction of verses, only numbering them 
in the outer Margin. But will boys relish that so well? Ido 
not ask which is absolutely best, but which is relative B0.—y 
3. In Quarto, all these variations would naturally be placed at the 
bottom; and then, I think, you will be content to have the other 
notes at the end, which is an.ease to the Editor, though not to 
the Reader. ‘Two or three quarto editions on foot: one at 
Oxford, far advanced, on new types of Baskerville—by the way, not 
good ones, Dr. Parry thinks to set about another.— Mr. Jacke 
s0n’s executors hope to sell his materials for 1001." [They have 
since given them to Jesus college, Cambridge. Dr. Bentley's ara * 
in Trinity college, by gift of late Dr. Bentley. 1. FJ 

The several queries of Mr. Bowyer were thus answered : 

“1. Leave them out; for neither will School-masters bg more 
frightened, &c. nor half the Clergy, &e, at the passages 
being quietly sunk, than at its being Constantly pointed out 
to them that they are utter ly unsupported by MSS. —~ whilst 
so many hooks, &e. look like Cesar's or Deiphobus’s carcase. 
{* Out of 118 MSS, that have this chapter, and which have 
been diligently collated, only two have the questionable verse 5 
and one of them, the Cadex Ravii, bas, by an aceurate and faith. 
fal collation, lately been found to he a Wanscript of the Come 
plutensiam, and an edition of Stephens; and the only remaining 
one, which indeed has occasioned all the trouble, viz. that in Dublin 
University, will, when examined in the same exact manner, proe 
bably share the same fate; orat least the eause will be left to stand 
on one leg, instead of 118 or more. It must seem surprizing that 
this has never been done, in order to give the coup de grace to the 
whole business. One should imagine that in that University or 
City there must be some scholar able and willing to collate the 
whole, or at least as much as would detect the origin of the MS, 
as has been completely done by the other, for 10 or 201. or more . 
if you please. This I susvested four ar Eon oi, eRe fet 
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haps, not the most captivating to a purchaser ; 
to the advertisements in the public papers Mr. 
Bowyer having subjoined a somewhat singular 
remark; ‘This edition * boasts neither elegance of 


some other circumstances which appeared material to me, and 
,[ thought were in unison with his sentiments but whether the 
letter ever reached him, though he lives not far off, is more than 
JY know. However, I never received any answer, and so had 
no thoughts of repeating my application.” T. F.] —2. Surely 
boys will better understand what they are about, if the Testament 
be printed like all their other books, and not minced into such 
artificial divisions. Do not begin a verse with a great letter, 
unless the beginning of a sentence, Sc. requires it; but mark the 
beginning by a small line under the word, as Stephens doth the 
proper names. To ease the margin, number the verses only 2, 
4, 6, 8, &c. the subscribed line will readily point out the inter~ 
mediate odd verses. Finish off at the end of Gospels, so as to 
make a first volume, and the notes a third,”"-—* The answer was. 
sent to Mr. Bowyer; and L heard no more of it —Nincteen years 
afterwards [1782], when the proof-shcets of ‘Conjectures on 
New Testament’ were sent me down to Barrow, T mentioned the 
circumstance to Mr. Nichols; but he knew nothing of any such 
lotter {, He sent me down the first shect of a Continuation of 
the Life of W. B. [i.e. a8 | suppose his own §]; but J had trouble 
enough by making Jarge additions to the first, as may be seen by 
the proof-shects, which 1 keep ||; so sent it back unmeddled with, 
—Mr. Tyrwhitt made him leave out what I said about Hearne 
and Baker, two old good friends, almost quarrelling about secu- 
ring the abominably good story of the Miller and Scholars, though 
it, appears in Baker's own hand in his copy of Benedictus, in 
St, John’s-college library. — So Davies, in Lite of Garrick, as 
Nichols telis me, is very angry that 1 should presume to question 
Garvich’s generosity.” 

* “Jam really glad that your N. T. is likely to turn out so 
imuch better than you expected, Ac. (see vol. IV. p.284).—" I 
shall not be surprized or sorry to hear that you differed with 
the person you mention @, rather than be in-truinental in 
exposing him. On the contrary, I shall think you have acted 
very hynourably in so doing. The plea, of another person's 
undertaking it, if you do not, is nothing to you. Yeu mention 
a Dedication, but de not say of what; T hope, not of the Muse 
—which would be ridiculous in one of his degree and station, 
at any age; but at SO is intolcrably absurd. It would be very 











t Twas too young, when it was written, to be consulted on so impor- 
~ IN. 

§ This rather too hasty a conclusion; unless the present Work be 
cousidered us « Life of its Cownpiler.. J. ¥. 


| As the Reader may see by the many curious uotes signed 7. FB or 
fae ead le yw 
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type nor paper, but trusts to other merits.” The 
conjectural emendations * are a vet valuable’ addi- 
tion to the Greek Testament-+}+, and were extremely 
well received by the Learned +. : 
“ The Alps, a Poem, by Mr 
“ Elvira, a Tragedy, by M 








Keate,” 4to, 
Mallet,” 8vo, 





fortunate for hint, if, when ycu. refuse to be concerned in it, 
you would plainly and honestly tell-him the reason, I know 
he would like it, BP he does not think of that eireum- 
stance—-Non decet, $1 known him desist from improper 
things for a single hint. Eteaven preserve us from hobby-horses 
at eighty!” Let. from Mr, Markland, April 11, 1763. 
* A new edition of the’ Conjectures” was printed in Svo, 
1772; a third, in 4to, 1782; and a fourth, from the interleaved 
copy of Dr. Owea, which be bequeathed to the Honourable and 
Right Reverend De. Shute Barrington, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
is, by the favour of that learned Prelate, now actually in the press, 
{ “We may allow illiterate witlings and half. learned poets to 





















call persons engaged in grammatical studies by the opprobrions 
title of word-catchers and point-setters ; but we cannot but be 
concerned to hear any one, who really is, or pretends to be, a 
man of learning, join with them in the cry. To convince all 
such despisers how much depends even upon the minutie of 
grammar, [would offer this remark, that the conjunction xa. 
has upwards of ten meanings, not only in the Bible (on account 
of its answering to that extensive Hebrew particle Van), but 
also in the best profane authors; and that it has been above 
twenty times wrongly translated in the New Testament, so as to 
destray, if not the sense of those passages, at least their force 
and elegance, which is not likely to be restored to them by per. 
sons who know no other meaiing of xx but one, I would have 
them tou chserve, that the l Wy Ont the definitive article (the) 
where it is expressed in the Greek, and inserting it where it is 
not expressed, has perverted the meaning of some important 
passages of Holy Writ. I would also recommend it to them ta 
took into a Greck Testament lately published by Mr. Bowyer, a 
printer, whose erudition not only sets him on a par with the 
best scholars among the early printers. but would do credit to 
persons of high rank cven in the learned professions, They may 
there see how much has been done by punctuation, parentheses, 
proper section, and other concemptible articles, towards illus- 
trating a book, which, as of all books it most deserves our read- 
ing, claims our greatest care that it be truly pointed and justly 
translated.” Two Grammatical Essays, &e. 1769. 

{ In return for a copy of this work presented to Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, an admirable judge of Greck Literature, Mr, Bowyer 
received the following letter : : 7 

“Sir Cotton Garden, March 16, 1763, 


rer 
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“A Report ‘from the Committee appointed on the 
27th of [ote 1763, to enquire into the State of 
Private Madhouses, with the Proceedings of the 
House of Commons thereupon; published by their 
Order *,” folio: 

“ Fracts on the Liberty, Spiritual and Temporal, 
of Protestants in England,” by Anthony Ellys, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of St. David's. Part I. 4to. 


but I dare say it, will do honour to the learning and accuracy of 
the Editor. I do not suppose you meant to require a very par- 
ticwlar answer from me ut this time to the representation which 
accompanied your letter. I shall say however thus much, that I 
should hardly think myself at liberty to make any alteration in 
the course of business in the office, unless upon a real necessity, 
If such a necessity should oblige me to look out for another 
Printer, I should be ready to shew a proper attention to the cha- 
vecter which you very deservedly bear in your profession ; as my 
first ‘wish would really be to find one who would execute the 
business as well, or, if possible, better than those at present em- 

d. Lam, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, Tuo. Trrwuirt.” 

This alludes to the “Journals of the House of Commons," 
then in a sort of abeyance by the death of Mr. Richardson (sée 
p.353). That business passed afterwards into a very proper 
channel; from which it has since devolved into the hands of 
perhaps the only Printer living who unites in one person the 
ability of superintending such extensive duties, and strength of 
mind and body sufficient to undergo the fatigue of constant per- 
sonal attendance. 

* At this period all the Public Reports made to the House of 
Commons were printed by their Order; and enough of them 
were sold to defray all the expences of the copies distributed gra- 
tuitously to the members,—This was then also the case of “The 
Votes ;" which left a handséme surplus to the Speaker for the 
time being ; till the sale was destroyed by the daily publication of 
the Parliamentary Debates in the Newspapers. 

+ “We have been informed by persons who, from their situa- 
tions and connections, were likely to have an opportunity of 

. knowing, that these Tracts are the papers which the Right Re- 
verend Author frequently declared his intention of publishing, 
under some such title as, ‘A Defence of the Reformation.’ a 
had for many years been understood, that Dr. Ellys was engaged 
in this work; and that his great intention was, to illustrate, 

. confirm, and vindicate the Principles of Religious Liberty, and 
the Reformation from Popery, founded upon them: a design 
which cotld not but recommend him to the notice of the excel- 


lent ‘wersons at that time in the Administration: whose clorious --: 
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A new Edition of Ecton’s « Thesaurus Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum,” 4to; [since ré-published by Jobn 
Bacon, esq. under the title of « Liber Regis, 1706.” 

The first volume of Dr. Ferdinando Warncr's*® 
“ History of Ireland,” 4to, 


Liberty, both civil and religious; and, upon all occasions, 
the Patrons of those learned men who appeared in the defence 
of this important interest. It was the feputation of being em. 
ployed in this work, and with such views, that was undoubtedly 
the means of advancing our Author to the station he filled: in, 
the Church: and why he never completed his design in hig. tifee 
time; why he never received any farther marks of favour from, 
the great Personages who first countenanced him 3 and why the 
work, as now published, is so materially different from what it 
was once expected to-be, we ave only left to conjecture.” 
Monthly Review, vol. XXIX. p17, 

A second part was published in 1763; under which year an 
account will be given of the very learned Author. 

* Ferdinando Warner, LL.D. vicar of Ronde, co. Wilts, 1730 ; 
rector of St, Michacl, Queenhithe, London, and of Barnes in, 
Surrey; a celebrated preacher, and author of, 1. A Sermon. 
preached before the Lord Mayor January 30, 1748.” 2, A 
Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor on September 2, 1749."" 
3. *°A System of Divinity and Morality, containing a Series of 
Discourses on the principal and most important Points of Natu- 
ral and Revealed Religion; compiled from the Works of the 
most eminent Divines of the Church of England, 1750,” 5 vols. 
12mo. This was reprinted in 4 vols. 8vo, 1756. 4. A Scheme 
for a Fund for the better Maintenance of the Widows and Chil. 
aren of the Clergy, 1753,” Svo. 5. “An Tlustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, &e. 
1754,” folio. In this year he took the degree of LL.D. 6. “ Bo- 
lingbrpke, or a Dialogue on the Origin and Authority of Reve. 
lation, 1755," 8vo. 7. “A free and necessary Enquiry whether 
the Church of England in her Liturgy, and many of her learned 
Divines in their Writings, have not by some unwary Expressions 
relating to Transubstantiation and the real Presence, given so- 
great an Advantage to Papists and Deists, as may prove fatal to. | 
true Religion, unless some Remedy be speedily applied ; with 
Remarks on the Power of Priestly Absolution, 1755,” 8vo, 
8. In 1756 he published the first volume of ‘his “ Ecclesiastical 
History, to: the Eighteenth Century,” folio; the second volume 
in ¥757. 9. ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More, Lord 
High Ghancellor of England in the Reign of Henry VII. 1758," 
Svo. This is dedicated to Sir Robert Henley, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Northington, who is complimented for the fayours he 


had conferred on him on his yveceiving the Seals ; probably for 
the rectory of Rarnes -whirh wae o!..-. Lt ae may 408 
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The “Supplices Mulieres” of Euripides, with the 
Notes of Mr. Markland, 4to. (See vol. IV. p. 287.) 


which he held Qucenhithe and ‘Trinity the Less. 10. Remarks 
on the History of Fingal and other Poems of Ossian, translated 
by Mr. Macpherson, in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord 
L—— [Lyttelton], 1762," Svo. 41. “The Hisiory of Iveland, 
vol. I. 1763,” 4to. He published no more of this, being discou- 
raged by a disappointment in hopes he had indulged of obtain- 
ing some Parliamentary assivtance. 12. “A Letter to the Fel- 
lows of Sion College, and to alt the Clergy within the Bills of 
Mortality, and in the County of Midd humbly proposing 
their forming themselves into a Society for the Maintenance of 
the Widows and Orphans of such Clergymen. To which is 
added, a &ketch of some Rules and Orders suitable to that pur- 
pose, 1765,” Svo, 13. The History of the Rebellion and Civil 
WWar in Ireland, 1767,” 4to. Ta order to collect rnatcrials for his 
History of Ireland, he went over to that kinedom, about 1761. 
32, “A full and plain Account of the Gout, a whence will be 
clearly seen the foly or baseness of all preioncturs to the Cure of 
it, in which every thing & al by the best Writers on that 
Subject is taken notice of, and accompanied] with some new 
and important Instructions for its Relief, which the Author's 
Experience in the Gout above thirty Years hath inditced him to 
impart, 1768,” vo. He died, in bis 65Us year, Oct. 3, 1768. 
His son, Dr. John Warner, was of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1758; M.A.1761; DD. 1775; and for wmany years he 
seascd an unusual degree of popularity, as u pleasing, manly, 
and cloquent preacher, at a chapel, his private property, jn Long- 
Acre; (which he sold to the late Dr. King, who had before been 
chaplainto the British Factory at St. Petersbure). He was presented, 
in 1771, to the united rectories of Hocki and Chaigrave, in 
Bedfordshire ; and was afterwards presented, by. his kind friend 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. to the valuable rectory of Stour- 
ton, Wilts. Dr. Warner was an excellent scholar; a man of the 
strictest integrity; warm and even enthnsiastic in bis friend- 
ships. From his ardent zeal for Mr. Howard (in conjunction 
with Dr. Lettsom and Mr. Nichols), originated the project of 
erecting a statue to that great philanthropist in his life-time (the, 
letter signed 4nglus in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVL. p.360, 
was Dr, Warner's) ; and the actual completion of the beautiful 
monument in St, Paul's. At the outset of the French revolu- 
tion, enamoured with the illusive ideas of universal freedom, he 
passed a considerable time in the new Republick; till, disgusted 
with the hideous scenes to which he had too long been witness, 
he returned 10 enjoy with redoubled luxury true liberty at home; 
but still continued tinctured with a little of the leaven he had 
imbibed on the Continent. A slight specimen of this may be 
seen in two sportive sallies of his pen, in the Gentleman's Maga- 
vine, vol. LX. p.3—8. But his attachment to Literature was 
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. Mr. Folkes's “ Tables *- of. English .Si¥er aid . 
_ Gold Coins,” printed at the expence of the Society 
of Antiquaries; 2 vols. 4to. 





abstemious at the bottle; a book and 4 pipe, and cheerful con- 
versation (in which he eminently excelled), were his supreme 
delight; and‘his “ Metronariston” (sce Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. LXVII. p. 232), and “ Memoirs of Mekerchus” (Ib. p.278)s 
afford the most striking proof of his originality of thought and 
depth of learning. —He diced, after a few days illness, in St. John's« 
square, Clerkenwell, Jan. 22, 1800, aged 64. 

* During the progress of this work, some uf those mmavoidablé 
delays took place, which are too frequently expericaced by all 
who are conversant with the préss, and which, in the present 
case, produced the following formal complaint : 

“Sir, The Society have been informed that the great delay, 
so long complained of, to the publication of Mr. Folkes’s Tables, 
and the Appendix, is every where mentioned by Dr. Gifford to be | 
owing solely to your neglect of carrying on that work with the 
spirit and expedition you ought, and which the Society have 
right to erpect, He asserts, it is suid, that you have been duly 
furnished with copy, but that several weeks together have passed 
without his being able to get a proof-sheet from you. The 
Society therefore expect you will Jay before them 2 true state of 
the matter, that they may take measures accordingly to remove 
the delay, wherever it lies, for the future. Please to make your 
Report in writing, for the greater certainty and satisfaction of 
the Sneiety, and of the Council before whom it will more parti- 
eularly be brought to be considered of. Lam, Sir, 

Your humble servant, Witt, Norri8, Secretary. 
Saturday, 27 March, 1763. 
From the House of the Society of Antiquaries.” we 

Mr. Bowyer, naturally irritable, was very much hurt by thé. - 
accusation of neglect ; from which he thus vindicated himself: ." ~ 

«Rey. Sir, Iam obliged to you for giving me an opportu- 
nity of vindicating myself to a Society among whom I thought If 
had many Friends, but unust have many Enemies, from the repart 
which it seems is every where spread of me. The best vindica- 
tion of my conduct in printing Mr. Fulkes’s Book of Coins is 
the Journal I here send you of the progress of it, which I have 
happily kept from the time you told nie of the uneasiness of the 
Society at the delay of that work, being apprehensive I might 
be called on to answer such a charge as is now brought against 

~me, The Journal is particular enough,’ except only that my 
servant has omitted to set down when some of the sheets of Dr. 
Gifford’s Appendix were returned ready for the press.- How. 
ever, from an estimate of those whose dates are expressed, scarce 
aiiy were returned within a week, some above a fortnight after 
they were sent. And each sheet ef the Appendix has been twice 
sent, some thrice——On the other hand, Dr. Gifford asserts, it is 
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“A Dissertation upon the Tuscia*, or Legend, 
on the British Coins of Cunobelin and others, by 
John Pettingal +, D.D. Read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, and ordered to be printed,” 4to. 

« Epistole Sex ad Ainicum, de Divinitate Christi; 
Auctore D. Waterhouse}, A.M. Rectore de Langley 
nupero, in Com. Cant.” 4to. 


ablé to get u sheet from you.’ Tassert, Not once two weeks 
together, out of the three-quarters of a year, or 39 weeks, to 
which my journal extends. Vive must be deducted, while I 
staid for Dr. Gifford’s Appendix. Remain 34 weeks, in which 
time, you will see, 14 sheets have becn sent him, Allowing him 
to correct these 14 shects one weck only to cach (though for 
some he has taken a fortnight, for some three weeks), I cannot 
have deferred sending a proof, one with the other, so much as 
a week.—tI should farther observe, that, by the tediousness in 
returning the proofs, aman cannot be kept unitormly on the 
work; and he will naturally, when they are returned, “make 
an end of the sheet he is upon of the intervening work, before he 
Tesumes the interrupted one.—In printing that part of the book 
in which Mr. Folkes was concerned, to expedite it the more, I 
sometimes, you will see, sent two sheets at a time, or one sheet 
under another, before the former was put to press, But this 
part of Dr. Gifford’s takes up so inany smavt-carrvais, that I 
have not enough of them to sci up two at onve. And 
you, who correct for the Ki Printer, will be so kind as to 
inform the Society, that there are more small-capitals in a single 
sheet of this work than in the whole English Bible, —Without 
being reminded of the duty | owe the 5 ty, Lani engaged by 
interest (which T mention bot as in inferior motive in conspari- 
son of the other) to expedite a work for which I know J shall be 
paid when finished, and for which | have bought paper about a 
twelvemonth since—I am sorry that, to exculpate myself, 1 
should throw any imputation on Mr. Gifford. 1 am obliged, 
however, in justice to him, to send him a copy cf your letter 
and mine; and we must each stand or fall by our respective 
defence. Lam, Sir, Your humble servant, W. Bowyer, 

«PS, I find, by my books, that the first 14 sheets were printed 
in 14 weeks, J sulnnit it, whether the sub-equent have been 
delayed by the Editor or the Printer?” 

* The reward offered for discovering stealers of cattle in the 
Highlands is called Taseal money, Sec ‘ Letters from the 
North,” vol. LL. p.243, ° 

+ Of whom, see before, p. 335. 

+ -They were edited by the Rey. Benjamin Waterhouse, vicar 
of Hollingbourrie, near Maidstone, in Kent. 
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“ Telemachus; a Masque, by the Rev. Georga 
Graham *, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge,” 4to. 

Dr. Gally’s “ Second Dissertation -{, against pro- 
nouncing the Greek Language according to Accents, 
in answer to Mr. Foster’s Essay on the different 
Nature of Accent and Quantity,” 8vo. 

“Israelis Lyon {, junior, Fasciculus Plantarum 
circa Cantabrigiam nascentium, que post Raium 
observate fuere ;” Syo. 

* “An Introduction to English Grammar, by Dr. 
Lowth §,” (afterwards Bishop of London); which 
he very frequently reprinted, 8yo and 12mo. 


* This gentleman, the younger son of a clergyman, was edu- 
eated at Eton school, and was thence elected, in 1746, to 
King's college, Cambridge. He afterwards became one of the 
assistants at the school already named, and died in February 
1767. He was author of a tragedy, which was refused by Mr, 
Garrick, and has not hitherto appeared in print. His elder bro- 
ther, David, was also a fellow of King's, and a barrister at law. 

t Which may be added to the list of his publications 
in p.274. Dr. Gally was made King’s chaplain in October 
1735. 

} ‘To the article of Mr. Lyons (in p.328) add, “The Scholar's 
Instructor, or Hebrew Grammar, by Israel Lyons, Teacher of 
the Hebrew Tongue in the University of Cambridge. The: se- 
cond Edition, with many Additions and Emendations which the 
Author has found necessary in his long Course of teaching He- 
brew. Cambridge, 1757,” Svo, was the production of his fa+ 
ther; as was a treatise printed at the Cambridge press, under 
the title of “ Observations and Enquiries relating to various 
Parts of Scripture History, 1768 ;” published by subscription, at 
2s. 6d.—* F am now publishing a small book of five sheets, and 
am obliged to quote a shekel of Sirnun with Samaritan charace 
ters, which is in Dr. Morton's Tables of Alphabets, which tables 
I do not doubt but ‘you have them, I shall take it as a great 
favour of you if you could send me the letters of that inscription, 
either in hollow letters, if you have such, but if you have them 
not, then you will be pleased to send me the letters of the in- 
scription in the common Samaritan characters.” 

Letter to Mr. Bowyer, July 4, 1768, 

§ This illustrious Prelate was born at Winchester, in the 
Close, December $, 1710. His father, the Rev. William Lowth 
Was a prebendary of Winchester, and made a distinguished figure 
in the republic of letters. He published “Commentaries on the 
Prophets ;” but his most useful and popular work wes, “ Direce 
Ghani: Bik eiaribadiler seiccTica bE Ui cw ig og ea 
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_ & A View of the Internal Policy of Great Britain,” 
12mo. : 7 


hes passed through many editions, and is stil in high estimation. 
Robert Lowth, like the Hebrew Prophet, when his father winged 
his flight to Heaven, caught his mantle, and a double portion of his 
spirit rested upon him. Mr. JLowth was educated at Winchester 
college, and completed his theological studies at New college, Ox- 
ford, of which he became fellow in‘l73 . The native brilliancy 
of his genius soon displayed itself; and though he applied himself 
with vigour and unremitted assiduity to his classical pursuits, 
yet he frequently unbent his mind, and let his imagination rove 
through the flowery regions cf Poctry. Of these some elegant 
specimens, indulgently communicated by himself, may be seem 
in the Fifth Volume of “A Sclect Collection of Miscellany Poems, 
1785 ;” which his Lordship also cariched by some biographical 
anecdotes of his friends Dr. Ridley and Mr. Spence. But more 
sublime and nobler objects arrested his attention, hy unfolding 
the treasures of sacred knowledge, by directing the attention 
of mankind to the sacred page cf inspiration, and exhibiting to 
them all the varied charms of biblical iterature.—In 1737, he 
took the degree of M.A. Mr. Lowth’s great literary talents and 
his elegant manners gained him the friendship of the Duke of * 
Devonshire, who appointed him tutor to his son, the Marquis of 
Hartington (the late Duke), With this young noblanan he made 
the tour of Europe; and it would be superfluous to add, that his 
services were such a3 cver after entitled him to the friendship of 
the noble house of Cavendish.—In 1741, having been elected 
Professor of Hebrew Poetry in the University of Oxford, he there 
delivered those adinirable lectures ‘* De SacrA Poesi Hebreorum,” 
or the Sacred Puetry of the Hebrews, which has placed hin ia 
the highest scale of eminence asa critic. Ih 1732, he married 
Miss Mary Jack: daughter of Lawrence Jackson, esq.” of 
€hrist-Chureh. Hants. In 1703, he was admitted to his first pre- 
ferment, the livirg of Overton, in Hampshire. Dy, Lowth had 
also gained the esteem of Bp. Hoadly, who became his zealous 
patron, and appointed him to the archdeaconry of Winchester, 
in the Year 1750. In 1754, the University of Oxford gave him 
his diploma as doctor of divinity. The Marquis of Hartington 
being appointed in 1755 viceroy of Ireland, Dr. Lowth accom- 
panied him as his domestic chaplain: and, the hishoprick of 
Limerick becoming vacant, Dr. Lowth was appointed to that 
see. 1n2758, he published his “ Life of William of Wykeham,” 
the Founder of the Colleges in which he had received his educa- 
tion. bi May 1766, he was promoted to the bishoprick of St. 
David's; and, m July following, to the see of Oxford; and, in 
1777, was translated to that of London. In 1778, he published 
his ‘Translation of Isaiah.” This elegant and beautiful version 
of the evangelical prophet, on which learned men in every part 
of Europe have been unanimous in their eulogiums. is alone 
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* The History of Lady Julia Mandeville... By the 
‘Translator of Lady Catésby’s Aetierts" [Mrs, F rances 
Brooke]; 2 vols. 1zmo. * . 


was for some time a prebendary of Durham, and was succeeded 
in: his. stall there by Dr. Warburton; and it has been said,. that 
the first disgust taken by these gentlemen to each other Was o¢- 
easioned by a disagreement between their ladies respecting some 
articles of furniture, on quitting the prebendal house. [His wa- 
pleasant controversy with that distinguished Preiate will be else. 
where noticed.} When ArchbishopCornwallis died, the King made 
an offer of the archiepiscoj al see to Dr. Lowth; but this dignity 
he declined. He was now advanced in life, and was tormented by 
a cruel and painful disorder, and had recently experienced come 
severe strokes of domestic calamity. Mary, his eldest daughter, 
of whom he was passionately fond, died in 1768, aged 13. On 
her mausoleuisi, the alts futher placed the following’ exqui- 
 sitely-beautiful and pathetic -yitaph on her tomb: 
“Cara, vale, ingenio prestans, piétate, pudore, 
Et piusquam natic pomine cara, valet 
Cara Maria, vale! at veniet felicius evum, 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero, 
Cara, redi, lata tum dicam voce, paternos 
Eja age in amplexus,* cara Maria, redi." 
Which was thus translated by Mr. Dunce:ebe : 
« Dearer than daughter, paralleld by few, 
In genius, gooduess. wodesty—adieu! 
Adieu! Mevia—till that more blest, 
When, if deserving, L with thee shall rest. 
Come, then thy sire will cry, with Joyful strain, 
0} come 10 my paternal ann aygain, 

His second daughter, Prane as she was presiding at 
the tea-table, July 1783; she was going to place a cup of coffee 
on the salver. “Take this,” said she, ‘ to the Bishop of Bris- 
tol;” immediately her cup ent her hand fell iogether upon the 
gelver, and she instanily expired. Amid tines scends of distress 
the venerable 8sshop exhibited the lovely portrait of a Christian 
philosopher. Animaied by the hopes which the religion of Jesus 
alone inspires, he viewed, with pious re-ignaiion, the King of 
Ferrors snatching bis dear and aniable children from -his fond 
embrace! And, when the grim menarch levelled his dart at 
him, he met the stroke with fortitude, and left this world in 
fall and certain hope of a better. His death, and that of his 
wife and four of bis children, are thas recorded on an elegant 
sxonument in Fulham church-vaid: 

* Rosext Lowts, Lord Bishop cf London, 
died November the 3d, 1737, 
in the 77th year of bis age. 
Mary Lowre, his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Lawrence Jackson 
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Dr. Brown’s “Cure of Saul, a sacred Ode;” and 
his -“ Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and Power, 
the Progressions, Separations, and Corruptions, of 
Poetry and Music,” 4to, 

‘Astronomical Tables and Precepts, for calcu- 
lating the true Times of New and Full Moons, 
and shewing the Method of projecting Eclipses, 
from the Creation of the World to A.D. 7800. To 
which is prefixed a short Theory of the Solar and 
Lunar Motions, By James Ferguson *.”  8vo. 


died March 14, 1803, 
in the 84th year of her age, 
Tuomas-Henry Lowrn, 
fellow of New college, Oxford, 
and rector of ‘Thorley, Herts, 
died June the 7th, 1778, 
in the 25th year of his age. 
Frances Lowrn died July 21, 1783, 
in thé 26th year of her aye. 
Marcarer Lowa died March 10, 1769, 
in the 6th year of her age. 
Cuartorre Lowru died May 29, 1768, 
in the 3d year of her age.” 

Of Bp. Lowth’s literary life, see Gent. Mag. vol. LXT. p. 981, 
vol. LXIV. p. 205, vol. LXV. p. 486. 

* James Ferguson was born in the year 1710, a few miles 
from the village of Keith, in Bamffshire, in the North of Scot- 
land. At the earliest age his extraerdinary genius began to 
exert itself, He first learned to read by overhearing his father 
teach his elder brother: and he had made this acquisition before 
‘any one suspected it. Between seven and eight years old hé 
drew his idea of mechanic powers from an accident, which 
obliged his father to usc a lever in supporting the roof of his 
little cottage, As soon as his age would permit, he went to 
service, in which he met with hardships, which rendered his 
constitution feeble through life. He kept sheep for four years ; 
and next served with a-farmer, whose name was James Glashan, 
whoin he commemorates for his kindness and indulgence. Be+ 
fore he went into this service he learnt the practice of marking 
the position of the stars with a thread and bead; which he there 
was enabled to continue by the goodness of this honest man; 
who, observing these marks of his ingenuity, procured him the 
countenance and assistance of his superiors. Mr. John Gilchrist, 
minister of Keith, encouraged and assisted his growing genius ; 
and when his service was ended (for he would not leave it sooner; 
though a substitute was offered). Thomas Grant, esq. received 
him for instruction into his family, where his butler, Alexander 
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I had occasionally the pleasure of attending the 
lectures of this excellent Astronomer in company” 


dinary account is given by our Philosopher) became his tutor, 
Of him he learned decimal arithmetick, algebra, and the elements 
of geometry; and from the description of the sphere, aided with , 
a map of the earth, made 2 terrestrial globe ; though he had ° 
never scen one before. He then went iate two very hard ser- 
vices, one of theni toe a miller: and had nearly perished by in: 
health and want of assistance, nad it not been for the meditines, 
and care of his valuxble friend Cantley. When he was still too, 
weak for labour, he made a wooden clock. and afterwards a 
watch, from the casual sight of one. His ingenuity introduced” 
him to Sir James Dunbar, when he learnt to draw; and began 
to take portraits, an employment by which he supported himself + 
and family for several years, both in Scotland and England, 
whilst he was pursuing more serious studies, 2 Rev. Dr. 
Keith of Edinburgh encouraged his efforts, and recommended 
him to the patronage of Lady Jane Douglas, of whose” beauty 
and merit he speaks in the mo:t vTecting language of native 
simplicity, which vy cas always his langurge. He now began to 
be the ceconunist of a litte stock, which the good-will of his 
friends enab'ed him to acquire. He next made some attempts 
in the medical line; but honestly laid them aside soon, not 
venturing fur in an employment to which experimental knows 
ledge is no Jess required than genius, and where the conse+ 
quences of error are so fatal. Jnr his twenty-ninth year he mar- 
ried. And when he was thirty, with very scanty data, and 
hardly any means from books or instruments to assist him, he 
invented that exccilent machine for shewing the new moons and 
eclipses, called his Astronomical Rotula, which acquired him 
the friendship of that admirable philosopher and goud man, 
Mr. M‘Laurin. By sight of an Orrery, though its machinery: 
was concealed, he made a Telluvian for the motions of the Earth 
and Moon; and gave his first Lecture on its use by the desire of 
his “great and pood friend,” as be justly calls him. In 1743 he 
made another Orrery, soon after purchased by Sir Dudiey Rider, 
so eminent for his professional and general abilities. After this. 
he came up to London, where he first published some curious: 
astronomical tables and calculations, and afterw: gave public 
lectures in experimental philosophy, which he repeated (by subs 
scription) in inmost of the principal towns in Englane, with the 
highest marks of gencral approbation. By a letter of recom= 
mendation from Mr. Baron Edlin of Edinburgh, he was made 
acquainted with the Hon. Stepien Poyntz, the frignd of Lord 
Lyttelton and of Virtue, whom he nentions with the warmest + 
gratitude and merited veneration. A delineotion of the complex 
Tine of the Meoz’s motion recommended hin to the notice of 
the Royal Suc! and particularly of Ar. Enticot, who bad 


before made a simil meme, and ingenuously acknowle: iged 
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with My, Bowyer; who not unfrequently consulted 
hinr on that subject. 


fellow of the Royal Society without paying for admission, an 
honour scarcely ever conferred upon a native. About 1752 he 
made his Astronomical Instrument for shewing the rising and 
setting of the Sun, Moon, and Stars 3 having published his Dis- 
sertation on the Phenomena of the Harvest Moon about five 
years before (in 1747), and read his first Course of Lectures 
about the year 1748. He had from various respectable characters 
encouragement, which his modesty thought more ample than it 
appeared to those who could best judge of his merit; and had a 
pension of 501. a year from his present Majesty at his accession, 
who had heard lectures from ‘him, and frequently sent for and 
© conversed with him on curious topics; and had also ‘iven him 
~several presents, Mr. Ferguson posscased the clearest Judgment, 
and the most unwearied application to study; was benevolent, 
meek and-innocent in his manners as a child; humble, courte+ 
ous, ant communicative. Philosophy seemed to produce in him 
only diffidence and urbanity, a love for mankind and for his 
Maker. His whole life was an example of vesiynation and chrise 
ian piety. In the year 1773, the 63d ef his age, he published 
“Select Mechanical Exercises," with an account of his life. 
His “ Introduction to Elec ry” had appeared in 1770, his 
«(Introduction to Astronomy” in 1772. His great work, ‘§ As. 
tronomy explained on Sir Isaac Newton's Principles,” had gone 
through four editiofs in the year 1770. His « Lectures on se- 
Teet Subjects in Mechanics,” Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
maticg, and Optics,” had ceserverily attained to a fifth edition in 
the year 1776. His last published work was a “ Treatise on 
Perspective,” in the year 1775. After a long and useful life, 
unhappy in his family connexions, and in a feeble and precarious 
state of health, worn out with study, age, and infirmities, he 
died on the iGih of November 1776, having struggled with a 
constitution naturally infirm longer than could have been nea- 
sonably expected. His only dauhter was lost, ina very singular 
manner, at about the age of civhteen. She was remarkable for 
the elegance of her person, the azreeableness and vivacity of her 
conversation, and in philosophical genius and knowledge worthy 
of such a father. His. son, Mi. Murdoch Ferguson, was a sur- 
geon, and attempted to seitic at Bray, staid but a hte whiie, 
went to sea, was cast away, and lost his all a little befure his 
father’s death, but found hiiuself in no bad plight after that event. 
He had another son, who studied at Marischal college, Aberdeens 
from 1772 to 17773 and afterwards, it is believed, applied to 
pbysick —Some mantr ipt tables, diagrams, anda philosophical 
correspondence of this self-taught Phiiosopher, ave in the hands of 
the ingenious Capel Loft, esq.; whichwere given by him to Mrs, Loft 
(then Miss Emblin) befere marriage: than whom he had no pupil 
whose genius and disposition he more esteemed Peang the oth. 
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A letter from Mr. Bowyer ‘to Mr. Ferguson on the 
Paschal Full Moons is inserted below *.  * 28 


delineated by Dr. Houlston of Liverpool; and from “ Eudosia, 
ora Poem on the Universe,” by Mr. Loft, who, having paid an 
elegant compliment to the immortal Newton, proceeds, 

“ Nor shall thy guidance not conduct our feet, —, 

O honour'd Shepherd of our later days ! 

Whom from the flocks, while thy untutor'd soul, 

Mature in childhood, trac’d the starry course, 

Astronomy, enamour'd, gently led él 

‘YHrough all the splendid labyrinths of Heaven ; 

And taught thee her stupendous laws; and cloth’da 

In all the Jight of fair simplicity, 

“Fhy apt expression.” Z 

There is a good mezzotinto portrait of Mr. Ferguson, inseribed, * 
*¢ James Ferguson, F.R.S. John Townshend pinzit. Published & 
Dec. 7,1776. Printed for Robert Steward, Engraver and Me- . 
deller of Portraits in Wax.” —His valuable library of mathema- 
tical books, manuscripts, and instruments, was sold by auction, 
by Leigh and Sotheby, Nov. 15—23, 1802. 

* «Str, It was a great entertainment to me to hear you: 
direct your astronomical lecture to the confirmation of history, 
but especially of so important+a part of it, as to fix the exact 
year of the Passion of Jesus Christ. This is a point in which 
every Christian is interested. All will thank you for the result 
of your enquiries, though they may not have patience to accom 
pany you in your progress through them. Jt may look like ill. 
nature in me, to endeavour to abate of the satisfaction you took’ 
in finding, from your computation, that in the whole course of. 
twenty years, viz. from A. 1). 21 to A.D, 40, there was but oné 
Passover Full Moon that fell on a Friday; and ‘that one was in 
the 35d year of our Saviour’s age, not including the year of his 
birth (see Mr. Ferguson's Brief Description of the Solar System, 
p. 15). It may seem untoward in me to lessen this confirmation 
of the Sacred History, or abate of your pleasure in discovering 
it; but as some learned writers have been lately involved in dif _ 
ficulties on this head, which you probably are not aware. of, E 
will lay them before you, that you may nave a fresh satisfaction | 
in remvving them, | will Jead you into the labyrinth, and trust 
to your astronomical skiJl tv conduct me out of it. Joseph. 
Sealiger, a great master m chronology, as well as every branch 
of.critical lcaruing, made the same computation which vou have 
done, but with a different result; for he found two years in seven. 
produced a Passover day on a Friday, and was in some doubt. 
‘The accurate Mr. Mann, who is lately dead, took up this exami~ 
nation again, and, having adopted Sealiger's calculation, found 
Treason, as: he thought, to place the Passion of Jesus Christ on 
the first of those years, in which the Passover fell on a Friday, 
A:D, 27, seven years more early than that which you and our 
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In September 1763 Mr. Bowyer paid a visit to his 
friend Mr. Clarke at Buxted, where change of liquor 


and much in favour of this system, that Magnan, who probably 
never heard a syllable of it, concludes fiom medals alone, that 
the vulgar aia is seven years too late. 1 think he says seven or 
eight; but that depends on a small matter, even whether you 
place the birth in December or January; which, though it makes 
in reality but a fev, ditlerence, yet in dating is a whole 
year”. £]— Another great Chronologer between these two 
made tables likewise fur the same purpose, the cclebrated Mr. 
Dodwell, in his book De Cuclis, which serve but the more to 
embarrass the subject, his calculations ing from the other 
two. Mr. Mann should, in justice to his subject, have detected 
Mr. Dodwell's errors, if they are such; but, trusting wholly to 
* Scaliger's computations, he did not hesitate about Dodwell’s, 
because about 2 year before his death, when I hinted to him the 
difference, he said he would examine it; and 1 lost, by not 
waiting on him, as he desired I would, the result of his exami- 
nation, Yours, &. W. B.”— Mr. Bowver, after this, collected 
the several computations of the Paschal Full Moons, by Roger 
Bacon, Joseph Scaliger, Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Mann, Mr. Fers 
guson, and F. Lamy, which are all printed in his “ Conjectures 
- on the New Testanient, 1784,” 4¢0. p. 149. 

To the Jearned Father Boscovich Mr. Bowyer thus addressed his 
thoughts on the same subject: ‘ Vir doctissime, Astronomus nos- 
tras, cui nomen Verguson, ut definiat annun ipsissimunma quo 
Christus passus est, computavit quibus annis plenilunium paschale 
in feria sexta hebdomadis inciderit per viginti annorum limites, 
intra quos omnes consentiunt eum erucifixum esse. Deprehen- 
dit verd tale plenilunium accidisse solummodo, A.D. 33. Per. Jul. 
4746. Facilé assensuin praberem viro in arte sud prastantis- 
sifno, nisi alii viri doctissimi aliud juberent; prasertim Nico- 
Taus Mann ex Scaligeri et sud computatione probare velit pleni- 
lunium fuisse Judes etian ferid sext&, A.D. 26. Per. Jul. 4739. 
Martii 22. At si Dodwelli tabulas rect? intelligo, ne semel qui- 
dem per decem annos, ab A. 0. 26, ad A.D. 35, in sexta feria 
paschale novilaniumn eccidit ; imd nee in tabulis Rogeri Bacon, 
quamvis in era fiaem tabulas composuerit. ‘ Multi,” inquit, 
“in astronomi’ periti fuboraverunt hic, ut oppositiones solis 
et lune invenirent, et non potucrunt invenire annum Passionis 
a xxx ad xxxv, ubi in Martio esset oppositio in die Veneris, 
nec dies ante oppositionem nee proximus post, ita ut qnod cum 
passione concorderet. Nec eGo rorur INVENTRE adbuce, Per 
eyclos quosdam crelo, Baconem, Sealigerum, et Dodwellum 
computasse,  F on farsan per instirumentum Horarium, 
Sed unde sit, revo, ut omnes istos computistas ideo inter se 
distare, ut ex 4abulA ist& ex Hlis omnibus confecta videre licet.” 
This table is printed in the “Conjectures,” &c. as already mens 
tioned above.—Father Bescovich was the learned Jesuit, whose 
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occasioned a slight disorder, of which both Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Markland take notice in their letters ¥. - 


of which was undertaken, at the solicitation of Dr. Morton, 
by Mr. Dodsley. But Dr. Morton, ay perhaps that 
Mr. Dodsley might run too great a ris og it on his 
own single account, applied to Mr. Hoilis to prevail with My, 
’ Millar to take a part with My. Dodsley in the publication, 
To this Mr. Millar agreed; and thus this poe:n, ‘* whieh,” 
says Mr. Hollis, “ however important in itself to all lovers of 
astronomy, or honourable on many acevunts for the British 
nation, was in danger otherwise of veing suppressed by dis- 
gust, or of being printed abyoud,” was given (o the pul 
the means of an English press. ce this Gansaction, Father 
Boscovich’s abilities have been better known to the world, which 
has done justice to his merit on several occasions. Sec Memoirs 
of Mr. Hollis,” p. 9S.-—Father Boscoviel: was afterwards Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Milan. 

* «Tam sorvy that you have not been so well since-you left 
Sussex. Believe me, it was not the air, but the beer, that dis 
agreed with you. We could do very well with you in the coun- 
try, air and exercise would certainly be an advantage to you, if 
we could furnish yoa with proper liquor, J doubt the incon- 
ventienves of business may confribute something, and occasion 
part of the attrition that so sensibly aifeets your inside, But 
these are maladies you wiil never get rid of. Aliter non fits 
Avite, liber” Mr. Clarke te Mr. Bowyer, dated Nov. 2, 1763.—— 
« What befell you at Buxted is a conmon case, owing to a great 
relaxation of the fashionable nervous system. The late Duke of 
Marlborough (Churchill) had it to a great degree, insomuch 
that the hero otien eried like a child. 

{' From Marlborougsh’s eyes the tears of dotage flow.’ 
Dr. Johuson's Vanity of Human Wishes: 
* See him oppressed, 
Bathed in unmcaning, unrepenting tears." Porr.] 
I suppose this was the case of Heraclitus too; who, it is said, 
always wept w he went out of doors, ‘They give it a philo~ 
sophical Qurn, and say, that he wept at the follies of mankind. 
But then i do not sec why he should not have wept within doors 
as well as without. du fs remark on it is droll enough, 
“© Mirandwm est, unde ib lus suffecerié humor.” 1 often wish, 
however, that we had a collection of the fraginents of this ery- 
ing Philosopher ; for from what I have seen of his, he seems to 
have been a strange, ¢ » Out-of-the-way man, and very 
much superior to brethres the antient Philosophers. The 
weather, I taney, will soon break, as 1 judge from the barome- 
ter; su that Ido not much expect to see vou, and will compound, 
with you if you will send me the two cmendations on the Sup. 
plices and that on Clemsns Mexandrinus. You need only to 
mention what Mr. Toup reads, without giving yourself the. 
trouble of sending the reasons or proofs: He has a conjecture 
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Tn a letter to Mi: Peoge, March 10,.1769, Mr. 
Botvyer says, “I have desired Bathurst to send you 
©The Causes of Declension of the Roman Empire;’ 
to which (in 1739) I wrote a Preface, which may 
serve for any book, and was at first only designed 
to lengthen this. Ext 1 had no concern in the 
translation, and no property m the book. How- 

“ever, if you sce any mistakes in the Preface, I shall 
be glad to be informed of them for truth’s sake. 
Nay, you shall see, 1 will provoke you to it.” (He 
then proceeds to animadvert on a MS note of Mr. 
Pegge’s.) 

1764. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed, 

“ Léctures on Natural and Revealed Religion, read 
in the Chapel of St: John’s College, Cambridge, by 
James Tunstall, D.D. sometime Chaplain to Dr. 
Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Vicar of 
Rochdale in Lancashire, 4to. Published by Sub- 
scription, for the Benefit of the Author's Family.” 

“Some Specimens of the Poetry of the antient 
Welsh Bards, translated into English; with explana- 
tory Notes on the historical Passages, and a short 
‘Account of the Men and Places mentioned by the 
Bards; i order to give the Curious some Idea of 
the Taste and Sentiments of our Ancestors, and their 
Manner of Writing, by the Rev. Mr. Evan Evans, 
Curate of Llanvair ‘Talyhaern in Denbighshire,” 4to. 

My, Costard * on the Fall of the Stone in Afgos~ 

 potamos, 4to. 


MSS. and-is most certainly wrong; and yet, were I to publish 
that play, I would publish it as he has conjectured, though I 
know it to be false; but it has the authority of MSS. and it is 
Greek, which the vulgar reading is net. He finds fault with 
Mr. Pierson, who I believe is right, and who knew what he was 
about; and yet Mr. Toup’s conjecture, which was obvious enough, 
and { do not doubt was seen by My. Pierson, could not be true, 
had it been confirmed by tweuty MSS. But Mr. Toup has not 
gone far enough in the old Tragedians to know that; Mr. Pier- 
son-bad. 7 - J. Marxrany.” 

. * George Costard, whose Oriental and Astronomical Learning: 
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“ The ‘Ruins of Netley Abbey,” a Poem,’ by 
Mr. Keate, 4to. ee 


and in or before 1726 was entered of Wadham college, Oxford ; 
where he took the degree of M. A. June 28, 1733, and became a 
fellow of that Socicty, and tutor e. In several of his books 
Mr. Costard has written his name. anc coll xe, of this date; and 
in some of them, “ex dono M. Freke nepoti suo Geo. Costard, 
Wadh. Coll. 1726." The fellows of Wadham hols! their fellowships 
for a limited number of years —His first ecclesiastical preferment 
was the curacy of Istip in Oxfordshire. fe published, 1. “Critical 
Observations on some Psalms, 1733,” 8vo. (Query, if not under 
the following title, “A Specimen of a new T'rans ion oF the 
Book of Psalms ; with Critical Observations upon several obscure 
Passages in it. Py a Gent. of W: u College, Oxf. Lond, 
1733.” Ato, pp. 82.) 2. ¢AC Dissertation concerning the 
Words Aaiuay and Agiuown, acensioned by ‘fwo late Enquiries 
into the Meaning of Demoniacks in the New Testament. Ina 
Letter toa Friend. By a Gentleman of Wadham College, Ox« 
ford. Lond. 1738." evo, 3. “A Letter to Martin Folkes, esq. 
President of the Royal Society, couccr the Kise and Pro. 

ress of Astronomy among the A ats," 1746, Svo, His name 
as signed at the conclusion of learned snd ingenious Letter, 
though not inserted in the tith e. 4, “Some Observations 
tending: to ‘illustrate the Book of Job, and in particular the 
Words, I know that my Redeemer liveth, &e. Job xix. 25, 1747," 
8vo. “The composition under consieration,” says Mr. Costard, 
“is an exalted and regular piece of Eastern poetry, and of the 
@ramatic kind. The persons speaking are Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar ; who regularly take their Gurus ia the deb: e, which is, 
upon a question uo less important than how—* to vindicate the” 
ways of God to men” What method: pursued hy them, in 
erder to do this, does not at preseni fall under my design to ob. 
serve. "Fis apparent, however, that their several answers to 
Job's pleas. may be looked on as three distinct s. "Lhese .re- , 
plications and rejoinders coutinue to the 324 chapter, where 
Elihu begins the share he takes in the conference, ‘hia brings 
us to the 38th chapter, which conchtles the fourth act, when 
the Deity appears, and closeth the scene in the fifth, I will not 
say, that this is the first Tragedy that we know of as extant’ ix 
the world, or that any Eastern productions of this nature. laid 
the foundation of the Greek Stage. It may not be improper to: 
ebserve, however, that two rules laid down by a very great’ 
Master of the Art of Poetry are exactly maintained, It is not, 
a4, was said, 




















































: “* —quinto productior actu ; 
nor is God introduced, ’till it becomes 
«—dignus vindice nodus. 
‘The narration at the beginning and end may be looked: on. we 
“the Prologue-and Epilogue; and the part assioned: Job's wife. 
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An Account of the First Settlement of the 
Cessares, a People of South America,” [by Mr. 
James Burgh], 8vo. 


without proper accomplishments or abilities, impertinently in- 
terpose their judgments in subjects of the highest importance, 
and which it is impossible they should understand}. But, if this 
is a proper representation of the case, will it not be a farther 
proof of the lateness of the composition? Poetry, no doubt, 
such as it was, must have been of very antient original. But 
then it seems to have been confined for a long time to songs, 
short hymns, panegyricks, and the like; rather taught and 
treasured up in the memory, like those of the Druids, than 
committed to writing. Reynlar poems must have been owing 
to leisure, education, and the establishment of schools and aca- 
demies. There men of letters, and lovers of retirement, might 
without interruption give scope to their fancy, and cultivate , 
its suggestions into an orderly well-digested ‘system, "Twas 
thea, and not before, that abstruse metaphysical subjects began 
to employ men’s thoughts, and which were by every one treated 
according to his different inclination and abilities.” 

Annexed to these Observations is “The Third Chapter of 
Habakkuk, paraphrastically translated into English Verse,” b: 
Mr. Costard, some years before, for his own amusement. 5. wh 
Farther Account of the Rise and Progress of Astronomy amongst 
the Antients {, in Three Letters to Martin Folkes, Esq. Presi« 
dent of the Royal Socivty. By the Author of the First, 1748," 
S8vo. The immediate subjects of these Letters were, the Chal- 
dan Astronomy, the Constellations in the Book of Job, and 
the Mythological Astronomy of the Antients. 6, “ Two Dissers 
tations: IT. containing an Enquiry into the Meaning of the 
Word Kesitak, mentioned in Job, chap. xlii. ver,11. In which 
is endeavoured to be proved, that though it most probably there 
stands for the Name of a Coin, yet that there is ng reason for 
suppoting it stamped with any Figure at all, and therefore 
not with that of a Lamb in particular, II. On the Signification 
of the Word Hermes; in which is explained the Origin of the 
Custom, among the Grecks, of erecting Stones called Yerme ; 
together with some other Particulars, relating to the Mythology 
of that People, 1750,” 8vo, These Dissertations were inscribed 
to his friend Professor Hunt. In the conclusion of them, Mr, 
Costard observes, ‘‘ The study of the Oriental languages seems 
to be gaining ground in Europe every day; and, provided the 
Greek and Latin are equally cultivated, we may arrive in a few 
years at a greater knowledge of the antient world than may be 





+ “ The next person in the drama is Job's wife. She acts a short part 
indeed, but a very spirited one. Curse God, says she, and die. Tender 
and pious!’ He might see by this specimen of his wife what he was to 
expect from his friends. ‘The Devil, we are told, tempted Job, but he 
geems to have taken possession of his wife,” &e. Bishan Marburion, 
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“An Essay on Painting, written in Italian, by 


Count Algarotti, F.R.S. F.S. A.” 1amo. 


expected, or can be imagined. But, without this foundation, I 
may venture to pronounce, from the little experience I have 
had, that all will be darkness and perplexity. It is beginning 
at the wrong end, which can never be attended with success in 
any thing, It may not, perhaps, be improper to add, before I 
have done, that for such researches as these I have here been 
speaking of, few places, if any, in Europe, are so well 
adapted as the University of Oxford.” [These Dissertations 
were attacked by ....... in‘ Marginal Observations 
thereon, 1750,” 8v0.] 7. “ Dissertationes LL Crit 3-Sacree 5 
quaruin prima explicatur Ezek. xiii, 18; altera verd @ Reg. x. 
22. 1753,” Svo. he latter of these was re-published under the 
title of “A Dissertation on 2 Kings x.22, translated from the 
Latin of Rabbi C————d, with a Dedication, Preface, and 
Postscript, Critical and Expluzatory, by the franslator, 8vo, 
1752.” In the Preface and Ded m, Mar. Costard is attempted 
to be placed in a very ludicrous i] 8. His © Letter to Dr. 
Shaw, on the Chinese Chronology and Astronomy”, is printed in 
Phil. Trans. No. 483, p.477. 9. “(A Letter ona Fiery Meteor, 
seen July 14, 1745,” tb. No.477, p.522 (observed by him near 
Stanlake Broad, in returaing frow his living). 10. “Letter ta 
Dr. Bevis, concerning the Year of the Eclipse foretokl by ‘Phales,” 
Phil. Trans. vol. XLVI. p.d7. 11. “ Letter onan Kelipse men- 
tioned by Xenophon,” Iv. p.155. 19. “A Letter on the ves of 
Homer and Hesiod.” Ib. p, 441. At the end of article 7, was 
announced what appeared in 1765, in 4to, under the title of 
(18.) The Use of Astronomy in History and Chronology, ex~ 
emplified in an Enquiry into the Fall of the Stone into Mgospos 
tamos, said to be foretold by Anaxagoras. Hn which is ate 
tempted to be shewn, that Anaxagoras did not forctell the Fall 
of that Stone, but the solar Eclipse in the first Year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; that what hc saw was 2 Comet at the Time of 
* the Battle of Salamis; and that this batde was probably fought 
the year befove Christ 478; or two Years leter than is commonly 
fixed by Chronologers.” 14. “ The History of Astronomy, with 
its Application to Geography, History, and Chronology, oceasi- * 
onally exemplified by the Globes, 1767,” 4to. -15. “Astronomi« 
cal and Philological Conjectures on a Passage in Homer, 1768," 
4to. 16. «A Letter to Nathaniel Brassey Halhed }, esq. con- 
taining some Remarks on his Preface to the Code of Gentoo 
Laws lately published, 1778,” Svo; [a letter evidently dictated, 
not by the “ spirit of criticism,” but by the love of truth, and for 
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+ “To th's gentleman the publick is indebted for “A Grammar of the 
Bengal Language, printed at Hoogly in Bengal, 1772,” 8va; which is a 
remarkable curiosity in typography; the Bengal types used in it’ having 
been incomparably well cut by Mr. Wilkins, at that time in the East 
India Company’s civil service at that settlement, and now the Librarian 
and Keeper pf the Company’s Museum at the East-India House in 
Leadenhall-street, B ; 

7 which 
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. Two editions of “ Dialogues on the Uses of Foreign 
Travel *,” [by Mr. Hurd,”] 8vo. 
“A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Leland-+, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. In which his late 


which Mr. Costard deserved the thanks of every friend to Révé- 
Jation.] An Essay, by Mr. Costard; on the “Sphera Barbarica” 
is in the British Museum. In June, 1764, he obtained the 
vicarage of Twickenham in Middlesex, by the favour of Lord 
Chancellor Northington: Bishop Terrick, who held it in com- 
mendam with the see of Peterborough, having vacated it by his 
translation to that of London. He dicd Jan. 10, 1782, His li- 
brary, Oriental MSS. and philosophical instruments, were sold 
* by auction by Mr. Paterson March 19—81. 

* © Since Sunday last, J have been able to think of nothing 
with satisfaction. I shall now return, with some composure, to 
my books, and the finishing my two Dialogues on Travelling, 
or, as they almost pretend to be called, on Education. I have 
taken the greater pleasure in composing them, from the faney 
that they may one day be of some usc to my friend Ralvh. And 
to this end I confess [have the ambition ‘to have thése papers 
pass through the hands of Mrs. Warburton; and, if I may pre- 
sume so far, to make a convert of her to my varty: for at pre- 
sent {should not think it strang? if she inclined to think favour~ 
ably of so prevailing # practice.” 

Mr, Hurd to Bp. Warburton, Feb. 10, 1768. 

+ “A letter to Dr. Leland, of Dublin, in dcfonce of me, which 
has just fallen into my hands, is so admirable, that‘l think I 
certainly know the hand, and that it could be nobody's but yours. 
Ido not judge of the author by his stylc, though I think that 
detects him, but becuse nobor'y else wiite so; or if they 
could, that nobedy cise was so well d to do ine justi¢e 
and honour, ‘This then must be one of your tricks to serve your 
friend, clandestincly and by stealth; hut vou see I have detected 
you. But I will say no more till you confess and plead guilty.” 
Bp. Warburton to Mr, Hurd, Oct. 15, 1764. You are a pleasant 
fellow; but don’t fancy you have escaped me. You will think it 
odd, but I will assure you, that on the first reading of the 
*Pamphlet I was as demonstratively certain of the Author, as if f 
had stood behind him, and seen his trenchant quill movedespe- 
rately along contrary to all the rules of good penmanship. I 
knew the hand that defended cloven-tongues, had no cloven- ~ 
foot, though he supposed he walked invisibly.” Ibid, Oct. 28, 
1764,—“ I will not tell you how much you have obliged mein 
this ¢orrection of Leland. “ You never wrote any thing in your 
life in which your critieal acumen and elegant manner more 
shone. About a fortnight or three weeks ago, our frient 
Colonel Harvey called on us for a few days in his way to Ireland, 
whither he is going to take possession of a regiment of horse, 
which the King has given him instead of his dragoons. I put 
the Pamphlet into his hands, only telling him ‘hat I was notin 

the 
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Dissertation on the Principles of -hurttan Eloquence 
is criticized; and the Bishop of Gloucester’s Idea of 
the Nature and Character of an inspired Language, 
as delivered in his Lordship’s Doctrine of Grace, is 
vindicated from all the Objections of the learned 
Author of the Dissertation.” [By Mr. Hurd], 8vo. 

‘«* Mr. Shenstone’s * Essays on Men, Manners, * 
and Things,” being the first volume of his Works, 
8vo. 

“ Observations on the Four Gospels; tending 
chiefly, to ascertain the Times of their Publication; 
and to illustrate the Form and Manner of their 
Composition. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen-f, Rec- 
tor of St. Olawe in Hart-street, and F.R.S.” 8vo. 
the secret of its writing; but that, whoever was the author, he 
would see it was one of the finest pens in England. I desired 
him to get it ve-printed in Dublin, which he said he would do 
with the greatest satisfaction and pleasure. This I think bat a 
proper retwn for Leland’s favoyr in London.” Ibid. Nov, 8, 1764, 

* Of Mr. Shenstone, besides the Lite by Dr. Johnson, a good 
account has been given, from authentic information, in Dr, 
Nash's “ History of Worcestershire,” vol, E pp. 5313.4. 

+ The Rev. Henry Owen, 41.D. PRS. was the son of a gent 
tleinan of good estate, whose house was situated at the foot 
of Mount Caddar-eddris, near Dolgelley, in’ Merionethshire, 
where his son Henry was bora in 1716. He was brought up at 
Ruthin-sehool, in Denb' hire ;. and was entered of Jesus college, 
Oxford, at the age of 19; where he proceeded M.A, 1743; 
He was ordained deacon and yp in 1746, at the usual age ; 
but took the degree of bachelor in Phy ch he practised 
for about three years, w! in Gioucester- 
shire; but neither his feelir ould suiler him 
to continue the profession. e time as curate 
to Mr. Thoresby at Stoke Newington, he became chaplain to 
Sir Matthew Featherstonha resented, in. 
1752, to the vicarage of Ec he com- 
pleted his degree of doctor in Physic; but gave himself wholly 
up to the study of Divinity; and ther who have searched the 
deepest into the truth of Revelation will be the best judges 
of the extent of his knowledge, He resigned Verling in 
1760, upon obtaining the rectory of St. Olave, Hart-street ; 
to which he was presented by Thoms Dineley, esq. and others, 
trustees of Sir Andrew Richard. Soon after which period he 
became chapiain to the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Shute Barrington 
{then Bishop of Landaff, and now iop of Durham) from 
whom he received, in 1775, the vicaraye of Edmonton, then 
in his gift as one of the canors-residentiary of St. Paul's, Sept.3, . 

Vor. li, Fr 1760, 
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«The Song of Solomon, newly translated from 
‘original Hebrew, with a Commentary and 
wtions,” Eby Dr. Thomas Percy], small 8vo, 








1760, he married Mary the daughter of Dr. Butts (first bishop 
of Norwich, and aflerwartis of ; Whosurvivedhim, Dr. Owen 
died Oct. 14, 1795, in the Soth year of his age; leaving one son, 
Henry-ButtsOwen, towhom hehad resigned the living of St. Olave's 
in April 1794, and five daughters. 

His principal publications were, “ Harmonia Trigonometrica ;. 
or, a short Treatise on T onometry, 17.48," Svo; “ Observations 
oa Scripture Miracles, 1755,” Svo; and “ Observations on the 
Four Gospels, 1764,” Syo; ‘Directions to young Students in 
Divinity, 1766," 8vo; An Enquiry into the Septuagint Version, 
1769,” Svo; “The Latent and Propricty of the Scripture Miracles 
considered and explaincid, ina Series of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, ate 
the Boyle's Lectures, 2 vols. 1773," Svo; an accurate edition 
of Grabe’s Collation of the celebrated Cottonian MS. of Genesis 
{since burnt) with the Vatican, 1778, Svo.— [Magnus Crusius had, 
among other collations, a copy of the Collation of the Cotten 
MS. with the Alexandrian by Grabe, for which Dr. Owen applied, 
by Sir John Pringle, to Michaelis; who answered, that Magnus 
Crusius’s son, minister of Barne, near Diepholt. had them, and 
others, which he wished to sell, but asked no price, Michaelis 
wanted the Doctor to offer; but retained the le tier about hin, 
probably because Sennivot, having worked his two collations 
of the same H n from each other, he had taken 
offence at the »plied to Sir John Pringle for 
tome on the Crear 1p. a disorder mitch in Germany, of which his 
daughter had died, through the ac! daele dee ad i ignorance of her 
























physi an Schrader ; } ibject were 
known to hein by ihe Sacra; 
or, ashort Introduction to Hel ism, wt 8vO; a 










Supplement to it, in answer to some Re 
Baruly ateamed Jows “ E: tuye Miracles, 1773 ;” 
“A brief Account, histori of the Septuagint 
Version of the Old 'Testamesit: te whieh is added, A Dissertation 
on the comparative Excellency of Che diebrew and Samaritan 
Pentateneh, 1787, o. in 1? published the octave edi- 
tiun.of Xenophon’s “Memorabilia. left undnished by Dr. Edward. 
Ecwards, of ts college, Oxtord. who had only lived to print 
the text and version. His last publication, “ The Modes of Quo- 
tation used by the Evangelical Writers explained and vindicated, 
1789," 4to, was honoured with « lst of subscribers so numerous 
and so respectable, as to shew fully the sense entertained of Dr. 
Owen's merit by the most eminent Jiterary characters of the age. 
A similar mark of respect posthumously paid to bis memory, 
by.o-still more ample subscription to a vuhune of his Sermons 
for the hencfit of his dauzhters; which produced a thousand 
_ pounds fer ane octawo volume. Lesser pieces by Dr, Owen are, 

- : ” °° A Col. 


As on it by? ix. Raphael 
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«De Dysenteria Commentarius; Authore Marco 
Akenside *, Coll. Med. Londin. Socio. R.S. S. et’ 
Magne Britannia Regine Medico,” 8vo. 


“<A Collation of the Account of the Dedication of the Temple” 
(in the “ Origin of Printing, 1776," p. 113); “ Remarks on the 
Time employed on Cesar’s two Expeditions into Britain” (Arch- 
wologia, vol Tk. p 159). He published the second edition of 
Rowland’s ‘Mona Antiqua,” 1766, corrected in language and 
matter, with the addition of notes by the late ingenious Lewis 
Morr Most of these works were printed by Mr, Bowyer, 
or his successor. Mr. Bowyer's connexion with Dr. Owen is pro- 
perly acknowledged in the learned Printer’s Will, by the legacy 
of 100l. and such of his Hebrew books and critical Books on 
the New Testament, as he pleased to take. As an instance 
of grateful return, the Editor of the « Conjectures on the 
New Testament, 3784,” assures us, ‘that he should wot have 
presumed to venture on a task of so much importance as 
well as difficulty, if he had not been encouraged throughout 
by the unremitted labow: and friendship of Dr. Owen, whose 
regard for the memory of Mr. Bowyer, and distinguished zeal 
for the interests of Sacred Literature, prompted bin not only 
to enrich the volume with a considerable number of new notes, 
but also kindly and attentively to superintend the correction of 
the whole, [Of this valuable Work a copy which remained in 
the Doctor's library, ptepared for a new edition, has been pre- 
sented by Bp. Barrington to Mr. Nichols, who is now engaged in 
printing a new edition of the “ Conjectures; and who, in 1783, 
inscribed to Dr. Owen an excellent quarto edition of Mr. Bowyer’s 
Greek ‘Testament ‘ ipsivs uurilio concumatam.”|—Dr. Owen had, 
throagh his long and useful life, no other preferment than the 
vicarage of Edmonton, and the living of St. Olave's; but he had 
a truly great and pious frame of mind. In biblical erudition he 
was at least equal, perlaps superior, to most of his contempor- 
aries; and his worth, talents, and picty, will ansmit his name 
ta the latest posterity. 

* Teo the Life of Dr. Akenside which has appeared in the first 
volume of the “ Biographia,” and the additions prefixed to the 
second, I shall add, from Dr. Johnson, that the Discourse on 
the Dysentery “ was considered as a very conspicuous specimen 
of Latinity, which entitled him to the same height of place 
among the Scholars, as he possessed before among the Wits."— 
The following circunstances, which ave extracted from Brand’s 
“ Observations on Popular Antiquities, 1777,” Svo, p. 113, are 
omitted by Dr. Ki “Dr. Akenside was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,, and received the first principles of his education at 
the very respectable grammar-school there; his father a reputable 
butcher of the town. A halt in his gait, occasioned when a 
boy, by the falling of a cleaver from hi father's stall, must have 
been a perpetual remembrancer of his humble origin. I men- 
tion this, because, from the biographical account of him prefixed 
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Mr. Moses Browne’s* Sunday Thoughis, ‘second 
edition, 12mo. 

«“ The Case between Gerizim and Ebal fairly 
stated. By Richard Parry-+, D.D. rector of Wich- 
ampton, and Preacher at Market Harborough,” 8vo. 


to the posthumous edition of his works (an outline with which 
he must have furnished his friends), one is inclined to believe 
that he was ashamed of his birth, We regret, on perusing it, 
the omission of those pleasing and interesting little anecdotes 
usually given of the first-indications of genius. His townsmen 
have many other reasons that lead to the confirmation of this 
suspicion. ‘Taking this for granted, it was a great and unpar- 
donable foible in-one of so exalted an understanding. False 
shame was perhaps never more strongly exemplified. The 
earned world” (1 continue to use Mr. Brand's words) ‘ will 
forgive me for attempting in this nete to defeat his very narrow 
purpose (forT can call it by no softer name), the wishing tu 
éonceal from posterity a cirenmustance that would by no means 
have lessened his fame with them, } fatter myself it is compa- 
tible with the respect we owe to the dead, and even to the me- 
mory of him, who on other accotuats deserved so highly of his 
epuntry.” 

* Author of Poems on several occasions, with Piscatory Ke- 
logues, 1789," Sve —Moses Browne in 1750 published his first 
Edition (being the sixth of the Author) of Isaac Walton’s Angler, 
jn LQmo, with cuts; and in 1759-60, his second Edition of the 
sawie book, which he marks in his title-page the seventh of the 
Author, with sescral additional plates. —It was this Edition, 
which was published about the same time with SirJohn Hawkins’s 
first, ‘that occasioned the dispute between him and Browne. 
This is worth noticing, as Browne's frst Edition has been but 
little attended to, though both Editions bear a comparatively 
high price when they do occur.—See Sir John Hawkins’s account 
of him, in vol. V. p. 51. 

+ Richard Parry, born in Bury-street, St. James's, in 1722, 
was admitted a selwlar at Westivinster in 1786; whence, in 
1740, he was elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford; where 
he took the degree of M.A. March 31, 1747; B.D. May 25, 
2754; and DD, July 8; 2757. He tock his Doctor's degree at 
Cambridge. He was appointed chaplain to Jaord Vere, June 7, 
2750; preacher at Market Harborough, in Leicestershire, in 
1754; and in 1756 was presented, by Richard Fleming, esq. to 
the rectory of Wicharapton, in Dorsetshire, He married, De- 
cember 31, I7A7, Mary-Anne, eldest dauzhter of Admiral Gas- 
evigne, by whom he had nine children, of vhom five sons and 
two daughters survived him, (Willian Gasecigne, esq. brother 
to Mis. Parry, was patvon of Wichampton in 1730.) He was for 
several years in the commission of the peace for the county of 
Leicester; and was much estecmed both as an able and active 
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“ Sermons on various Subjects. By John Brown, - 
D:D. Vicar of Newcastle,” 8vo. we 
The second edition of Hudibras, by Dr. Z. Grey. 


magistrate, end-as a learned Divine. He died at-Market Har- 
borough, April 9, 1780, aged 58; and.was buried at St. Mary in 
Arden (the mother church to Harborough), with this epitaph: 
«* Here are interred the remains of 
the Reverend RicHarp Parry, DD. 
rector of Wichampion in Dorsetshire, 
and (for twenty-six years) minister of tis parish. 
He died April 9, 1780, in the 55th year of his age. 





His publications were, 1. n Sabbath as old as the 
Creation, 1753," 4to, 2. © The Scrip:ure Account of the Lord's 
Supper. The Substance of Three Sermons preached at Market 
Harborough, 1755,” Svo. 3. “ The Fig Tree dried up; ox the 
Story of that remarkable Transaction, as it is related by Mark, 
considered in a new Light, explained and vindicated. In a Let- 
ter to......... 1758," 4to. 4, ‘A Defence cf the Lord 
Bishop:of London's [Sherlock] Interpretation of the fiaious 
Text in the Book of Job, ‘1 kyow that my Redeener liveth,’ 
and against the Exceptions of the Bishop of Gloucester [War- 
burton], and the Examiner*of the Bishop of Lendor’s Prin- 
ciples ; with occasional Remarks on the / nent of the Divine 
Legation, so far as this Point is concerned with it, 1760," Svo. 
5. “ Dissertation on Daniel's Prophecy of tae Seventy Weeks, 
762,” Svo. “This Disseriation,” the Author tells us, “ was 
published with a view of its being serviceable to the Jew, the 
Deist, and Christian. ‘The former acknowledges the authority 
of the Scriptures which foretell the Messiah; the latter confesses 
also the accomplishment of these Scriptures in the person of 
Jesus; the other believes neither. To cach of these Daniel’s 
prediction ef the Weeks, if rationally explained, and impartially 
attended to, may perhaps be of use. ‘fhe Jew may from thence 
be convinced that s, notwithstanding his sufferings, was the 
Messiah; the Christian will be coutirmed in this faith ; and the 
Deist, if open to conviction, may be ied to acknowledge that 
the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 6. ‘ Remarks 
on Dr, Keunicoti's Letters, &c. 1763,” Svo. 7, “An Appeal to, 
Reason, concerning a Prosecution in the Archieacon’s Court at 
Leicester, 1764,” Svo. This fittle Pamphlet related to-a dispute 
between two of his parishioners, in 1760, concerning a pew in 
Harborough chapel. 8. ‘* The Case between Gerizim and ‘Ebal, 
&ec. 1764," Svo. 9. “An Harmony of the Four Gospels, so far as 
relates to the History of our Savidur's Resurrection, with a Com- 
mentary and Notes, 1765,” 4to. .16. “ The'Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ, in Matthew and Luke, explained; and the Jewish Ob- 
jections removed, 1771,” Svo, Lt. ‘An Attempt to. demon- 
strate: the Messiahship of Jesus from the Propietic History and 
Chronology. of Messigh’s Kingdom in Daniel, 1773,” Sto. 
. 12. "Oc 
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“ The aritient Right of the English Nation to the 
American Fishery, and _ its ‘various Diminutions ; 


examined ‘and stated. With a Map of the Lands, 
Islands, Gulphs, Seas, and Fishing-Banks, com- 
prising the whole. Humbly inscribed to the sin- 
cere Friends of the British Naval Empire.” 4to. - 
*¢ Filial Piety *, a Poem ;” by John Carr, Master 
of the Free-School at Hertford. ; 
«A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deanry of Berks at the late Visitation in May 1764, 
By W. Dodwell-+, D.D. Archdeacon of Berks.” 8va. 


12. Occasional Strietures upon a Thing called Memoirs of the 
late contested Election, 1776,” 4to. [This was a pamphlet by 
Dr. Heathcote, of Sileby, under the title of “ Memoirs of the 
late contested election for the County of Leicester; or, a new 
Triumphal Arch erected in Honour of Victory obtained from that . 
Conquest by the true old Interest. By « Freeholder of Leicester, 
1775,” 8vo; and was printed apparently to amuse and divert a 
few friends, and without any determined purpose of being: pub- 
lished; but, getting abroad and coming to be universally known 
of by a pamphlet published against it by the late Rev. Mr. Green- 
away; Dr. Heathcote judged it expedient to send it forth at 
large. He pretixed, however, an advertisement, by way of 
apology for so doing; and speaks of it therein as litle more 
than a jeu desprit. It is remarkable that Dr. Heathcote takes 
no notice of this Pamphlet in the “ Memoirs of his own Life” pre- 
fixed to the last edition of his “Trenarch,” in 1761—Mr. Green- 
away's pamphlet was called “ Remarks on the Memoirs of the 
late contested Election for the County of Leicester; in a Letter 
toa Friend. To which are added, 1. A Song, called the Fram- 
land Voters; 2. The Letters relating to the Imposture vented at 
Nether Broughton; 3. Who is Leicestrensis? a Dialogue, 1775,” 
S8vo, 

Py mock-heroic, not altogether destitute of humour. Dull, 
ness is the Parent to whom Mr. Carr addresses himself, 

» + Son-of the very learned and reverend Henry Dodwell, M.A. 
(sometime Camden Professor of History at Oxford, whence he 
was, in 1691, ejected for Nonconformity). He was born at 
Shottesbrook, Berks, Jame 17,1709; and educated at Tr'nivy 
college, Oxford; where he took the degree of M.A. June 3, 
1732. He-was an orthodox Divine, and a celebrated Prea- 
cher; and several of his Sermons, both single and collected, 
are in print. Of these, I shall endeavour to prescrve the titles, 
—1i. He published, ‘Tio Sermons preached before the Uni-~ 
- versity of Oxford, on the Eternity of future Punishments, against 
Mr, Whiston’s Notions;” @Thess.i 7-9; 1748. 2. “The De- 
sivéableness of the Christian Faith,” preached at Reading, at 
‘the Triennial Visitation of Dr. Thomas Sherlock, then Bishop 6f 

em Fos Ses © . Salise s 
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‘When Mr. Tonson had undertaken to publish 
“The Tatler,” “ Spectator,” &c.. ‘with notes by 


_ “Salisbury, 1 Pet. i.¢; 1744. 3. “The Nature, Procedure, Ex- 
tent, Value, and Effects, of a rational Faith considered,” ia 
two Sermons before ‘the University; (which seem evidently le-: 
veled against. Christianity not founded on Argument t};"> i Pet. 
iii. 15; 1745. 4, “Phe Practical Influence of the Doctrine of 

. the Holy Trinity,” 2 Cor, 14. a Sermon before the Univer- 
sity, June 9, 1745. 5. “Tbe Nature, Extent, and Support, of 
Human Laws," an Assize Sermon, March 8, 1749-50; Romy:xiit. 
8. 6. ©The Importance of the Christian Vaith illustrated, the 
Explanation of 5t. Paul's Wish of vein,; accused by his Brethren,” 
before the University, Jan. 26, 1 Rom, ix. 3. 7. “The 
Nature, Mischiefs, and Remedy, of Superstition, illustrated,” 
in two Sermons before the University, Feb. 17, 17543; Psalm xxxd. 
7. 8, ‘the equal and impartial Discharge of Justice, with re- 
spect both to the Guilty and Innocent, recominended ;" preachett 
at St. Mary's, Oxford, at the Assizes, before the Judges, July 16, 
2755; Prov. xvii. 15. 9. ‘The sinful Christian convicted by 
his own Prayers,” preached at West Ham, Luke six, 22, 1755. 
9. “ The Doctrine of the Divine Visitation by Earthquakes, illus- 
trated, contirmed, and applied, in two Sermons, on the Fast-day, 
and on the preceding Sunday; Isaiah xxix, 6. 1756." 10, Be- 
fore the Sons of the Cleryy, Jer. xlix. 10; 1760. 11, At the 
Consecration of Dr. John Lhomas; Bishop of Salisbury ; Tits 
i.9—9;. 1757. 42. * The false Witness reproved, an Aésizé 
Sermon, at St. Mary's, Osford, March 3, 1758; Exod, xiii, 1." 
13; At the Annual Meeting of the Charity Schools, Psalm xxxiv; 
115.1758, 14. «Phe Doctrine of a particular Providence stated; 
confirmed, defended, and applied ;"" in two Sermons before the 
University, April 20, 1760; Psulm xxxiii. I3—15. 15. In Lambeth 
Chapel, at the Consecration of Dy. Ch: s Muss, Lord Bishop of 
St. David's, April 30, 1766. 16. At Salisbury, before the Gover- 
nors of the General Infirmary, at theirsecond Anniversary, Sept. 13, 
1768; Prey.xix. 17. He-published aiso a volume of ‘ Practical 
Discourses*on Moral Subjects” in £748; a second in 1749; and a 


















































t By some strange oversight, the tract called “Christianity not founded 
in Argument” was 2tt ited tu Archdeacon Dodwell, in Gent. Mag, vol. LV. 
p- 1003. But the error ‘vas properly corrected in vol. LVL. pp. 39, 33, 133, 
The tendency of that book be to jusinuate, that Christianity ts forinded 
on no argmnents of truth or reasen, but on faith: which the author eh- 
deavours to wake ridjeulous, and debases to a weak credulity; thi, would - 
be sufficient to prove that Dr. Dodwell could not be the author of such 
a work, But the real autior was Henry Dodwell, esq. brother to the - 
Arehdeacon (who had been of Mag tlen college, Oziord); which probably . 
occasioned the a «.—The Author of ‘Observations ona Pamphlet 
intituléd Christiamity not fuunded on Argument, by a Christian Fret-- 
thinker,” was of opinion that it was “a contipued irony fron beginning 
to end}? and the Monthly Reviewers say that it was “a masked batters, 
80 artfully raised.and constructed, that many were deceived by it; ,ima+ 

ining it was intended as a defence of that cause to which the Author 
designed to give a mortal blow.” Afonthly Review. tol. XXXL p. 1492 2s 


volume 
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Dr! Peréy (now Bishop of Dromore) Mr.. Bowyer 
addressed the following letter to the learned Editor. 


volume of “ Discourses preached before the University,” 1754.+— 

\ Dr. Dodwell’s, first preferment in the Church was the. ‘rectory of 
Shottesbrook, his native parish, with thevicarage of White Walthana 
annexed, to which he was presented in 1744, by Arthur Vansittart, 
esq.; and in the same year‘he preached an excellent Sermon ‘at 
Reading, at the Visitation of Bp, Sherlock, who was so delighted 
with, the Discourse that he seon aftcr presented him to a prebend 
in the cathedral of Salisbury. In 1749 he obtained a dispensa- 
tion to hold, with his former livings, the vicarage of Bucklebury 
and chapel of Merston annexed, which for that turn were in tho 
gift-of Penyston Powney and William Le Marchant, esqrs. And 
in that year, in a pumphlet under the title of “A Free Answer to 
Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry,” he distinguished himself in the 

. famous controversy on the “ Miracsilous Powers,” together with 
Dr. Church of Battersea§; so that the University of Oxford com- 
piimented both these zentienren with the degree of D.D. by diploma, * 
Dr, Middleton intended a full answer to all his antagonists on 
that subject; but, finding lis health unequal to the task, singled- 
out these two as the must considerable, and prepared a particular 
answer to them, which be did not-live to finish; but it was pub- 
lished in 1751, the year after his decease, He uscd to boast that 
he had taught then to use his own weapons against himself, 

Dr. Dedwell afterwards pablished, «A ful and final Reply to 
Mr. Tolls |] Defence of Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry. With an 
Appendix, in Auswer to every Particular in Dy. Middleton's Vin- 
dication; and a Preface, on the Credibility of Miracles, occasioned 
by: the two previous Questions, 1751," Sve. Both this and the 
formet pamphlet were written with great temper as well as learny 
ing. 10.1757 he was appointed a canon-residentiary of Salisbury; 
andl in 1763 was promoted hy Bp. Thomas to the archdeaconry of 

























§ Dr.'Phomas Church was vicar of Battersea, lecturer of St. Anne's, Soho, 
and prebendacy of St. Paul's, His first tract was, “A Vindication of the 
Miraculous Powers which subsistet in the three Centuries of the Chria- 
tian Church, in Answer to Dr, Middleton's Free Inquiry.+ By which it is 
shewn, that we have no sufficient Reasgn to believe, from the Doctor's’ 
Reasoning’ and: Objections, t no such Powers were continued to the 
Church afier-the Days of the Apostles, With a Preface, containing 
gyme. Obxervations on Dr, Mead's Account of the Demouiacs, in his 

edica Sacra."—The second was, “An Appeal to the Serious and Unpre- 
judiced; or, a Second Vindication of the Miraculous Powers, &c. in Answer 
to the fate Posthumous Work of Dr, Middleton.—He published alsy seven 
sngle Sermons, between 1748 ard 17. He was of Brazen-nose college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1731; D.D. by diploma !749; and died Dec, 23, 1756. 

Frederick Tell, M. ector of Dogmersfield, Hampshire; author of, 

1, “A Defence of Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry, against Mr. Dodwell’s Free 

: er, 1749," 8vo. 2, “Some Remarks in Vindication of Miraculous 
{,&¢, with an Obse@ation of two upon Dr. Stebbing's Christianity 
d, so far as relates to this Subject. In a Letter to a Friend, 
: ty $4 Sermon preached at the Visitation at Basingstoke, before 

2 Rev. Ropert Lowth, M.A. aeon of Winchester, May 14, 171, 
; Withean Appendix, partly occasioned by Mr, Chyrch’s Appeal, &e." 

4 Rerks. 
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- SCRIR, : > “oo. Sune 14, 1764. 
“(Th ‘a small punch * book (the title-of which I 
‘now not) were printed many vears since critical 
remarks on several letters in the ‘Tatlers. and Spee- 
tators; which F think you should get for your-new” 
edition, that you may either confute the objections, 
or profit by them. For instance: Supper and. 
«friends exercrs me at—it was wise, says the Re- 
marker, to make the verb agree with the more 
worthy nominative ; for such the supper is beyond 
the friends.—Now, it is but reading EXPECT, which 
the author probably wrote, and the reflexion ceases. 
-——This book, lam informed, is now in the possession 
of Mr. Wray + of the Exchequer. If you collect 
Berks, In 1767 he published, “The Sick Man's Companion; of, 
the Clergyman’s Assistant in visiting the Sick ; with a preliminary 
Dissertation on Prayer, 1767," Svo; and was the author (I know 
not in what year) of “A Dissertation on Jephtha’s Vow.” Be 
died Qet. 28, 1755, in his 75th vear, His private conversations, 
and the manners of his domestic life, were always found to cor- 
respond with those principles, which, as a champion of our truly 
orthodox Church, he had ever maintained in the pulpit, and 
frequently published in his works 
* ‘This punch book was Mr. staffe’s Annotations, of which 
much use was mace in the edition of the ‘Pater, in 6 vols, 1786, 
+ Daniel Wray, esq. universilly respected as a scholar and a 
gentleman, was educated at the Charter House, and at Queen's 
college, Cambridge. His father was Sir Daniel Wray, knt.. for- 
merly a soap-boiler in London, and. one of the sheriffs of that 
city in }7..5 but, retiring from business, he resided in Charter 
House-sitare ; and his memory is still reflected on with a de- 
gree of pleasure by some (quibusdaw perpaneis }) who can revive 
the long-buried ideas of what passed at that school about the year 
1716 or 17; when Sir Daniel was always ready, if any body was 
wanteil, to beg a half-holiday on Tuesday afternoons. at 
In his carly days Mr. Wray made the tour of France and Haty, 
with two respectable friencs, the son of Lord Chancellor King, 
and the Earl of Morton; and there is a large copper medallion 
of him, in a Roman mantle, astriking representation in profile, 
with his own hair in the antique form, inscribed, aa 
Danret Waray AnGLvs. #T. xxty. Exergue, 1726, G. Pozz0 FL 
Rev. ‘NIL ACTVM REPVTANS 81 QVID SVPERLSSET AGENDYM. 
‘He was elected F.A.S.1740-1, and was one of the vicé-presiderits. 
He was also a Fellow of the Rayal Society ; and a Trustee of the 











t Since this note was first written, in 1784, the perpauci are probabl 
i . P P 
ali numbered with their forefathers. aes 
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nothing out of it, you ought to mention its’merit or 
demerit.“ “ ; 


‘British Museum at its first establishment; and at all these learned 
institutions, as long as his health permitted; he gave constant at- 
tendance, He was an excellent critic in the English language; an 
accomplished judge of polite literature, of virti, and the fine arts. 
The qualities also of his heart were as distinguished as those of 
his mind. The rutes of religion, of virtue, and morality, regu- 
lated his conduct from the- beginning to the end of his days ; 
and he may be said to have been through life a happy and respec- 
table member of socicty. His friend Mr. Hardinge, however, in 
a poetical dialogue at Cambsidge, between a Stranger and a 
Beadle, occasioned by the statue of Academic Glory being placed 
in the Senate-house, has thus jrouically characterized him: 
«———— but when malignant Fray, 

Eager in hope, impatient of delay, 
. A dapper, pert, loqnacious, busy elf, 

More active for the publick than himself, 

Ran too and fro, with anxious looks, and prated, 

nd mov'd that hence she might be soon translated, &c.” 
He was many years deputy-teller of the Exchequer under Philip 
the second Earl of Hardwicke ; .but resigned about to years 
before his death, his great punctuality and exactness in’ any 
business he undertook making the constant attendance at the 
office troublesome to him. He was one of the Writers in the 
« Athenian Letters,” published by the Earl of Hardwicke; and an 
inscription by him on a'lower at Wimpole is printed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1778, p.J50. In the first volume of the 
Archeologia, p. 128, are printed “ Notes on the Walls of antient 
Rome,” communicated by him 1756; and “ Extracts from dif- 
ferent Letters from Rome, giving an Account of the Discovery 
of a most beautiful Statue of Venus dug up there 1761." He 
married, late in life, the daughter of —— Darell, esq. of Rich- 
mond, sister to Robert Darell, esq. sub-governor of the South- 
Sea-howse; but continued a member of Queen's College till 
his death, which happened Dec. 19, 1754, in hig 82d year. 
Amongst other legacies, he gave the reversion of 5002. a year to 
the Rev. Mr. Jeflreys after the death of Mrs. Wray; «which 
happened at Richmond, Surrcy,. in May 1808, et. 78. Her 
taste for the fine arts was no Joss extensive than her husband's; 
particularly in painting; her Jandseapes, even at a very advanced 
period of her life, will bear the test of criticism, and are truly 
worthy the admiration of the connoisseur in that species of | 
painting. Amongst her numerous bequests, the town of Riche: 
mon for its alms-houses, is indebted ty her munificence for. 
15000, Mr. Wray left his library at her disposal; and she, know- 
- ing his'attachment to the Charter-house; where he had-received 
his.education, and of which at the time of his death he was sup- 
posed” to have been the eldest scholar, made the Governors an 
offer of it; which was thankfully accepted; and a roum was 











fitted 
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“2. You may observe what elegant compositions 
have been occasionally formed out of the Spectators 
since they were first published; being not only a 
pattern of good writing, but affording even mate~ 
rials for it. Mr. Richardson's Pamela is no other 
than the story in vol. V. No. 375. And perhaps it 
appears with as fnuch advautage in its original 
brevity, as in its diffused length of a volume. Mr. 
Pope’s Letter of Eloisa to Abelard is fairly taken 
from the original; but the story was first pointed 
out, and beautifully told, in Spectator, vol. HL. 
p.164, under the characters of Constantia and The- . 
odosius. Many more, I suppose, may be found, 
which owe their birth to the Spectators. 

“3. In vol. tV. No. 253, Mr. Addison, while he 
is commending Mr. Pope, says, ‘This beautiful 
distich upon Ajax puts me in mind of a description 
in Homer's Odyssey, which none of the Critics have | 
taken notice of I have happened to find the same 
in Dionysius wegs cwSeg ovopalev, who treats very 
largely upon these verses. Pope's Letter to Addison; 
Oct.10, 1714. * 7 

“4, In the Gentleman’s Magazine, about six or 
seven years since *, I remember, a letter was printed 
from some very low critics, pretending to find false 
English in one of Mr. Addison’s Dedications of. a 
“volume of the Spectators, ‘This was ridiculed justly 


fitted: up for its reception, taken from a convenient apartment 
originally used for the meetings of the Governors; and, though 
e, three sides are very nearly lijled by this very good 
collection of many antient editions of various learned Works, 
enlivened by many of our valuable authors. “They are placed 
ynder the care of the master, preacher, head’ schoolmaster, 
and a librarian, whose salary is 20/. a year. The original Caras 
logue was written by T. Wing, who faithfully served Vir. Wray 
38 years as a ant, and was rewarded by him with a clerk’s* 
place in his Majesty's Receipt of the Eych-qrer. An excellent 
portrait of Mr. Wray (a Kit-cat copied by Powell in 1785 from 
a piccure by Mr. Dance) hangs over the chinmeéy, It % exe 
tremely well painted, and represents a mijd and bencvolent set 
of features. Below is tie larze medallion described in p. 441. 
* It was almost twice that time. See Gent. Mag. 1751, 
vel. XXI. pp. 442.558, : - : 
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in a letter published the next month, which I have 
reason to think was written by the present Bishop of 
Gloucester. This is of no moment in itself, but 
may supply matter for a preface; and you know 
names, or hints at naines, add a value to trifles. 

“ "These small circumstances I have collected 
together this morning. If they are of no service to 
the plan of your intended editicn, you will excuse 
the officious regard paid to you, Sir, by 
' Your most humble serveost, W. Bowyer. 

© In the Book above mentioned a gentleman goes 
to bed with ‘reading Viren; and bids his servant 
attend to the candle when fie drops. Very prudent, 
says the Remarker, and cireninstantial; the candle, 
which, bud fire and fame, might do mischief; but a 
man that could sleep over Virgil, could do none.” 

In December 1764, Mr. Bowyer presented a 
copy of Mr. Folkes's “Table of Gold and Silver 
Cos” to the Cathedral Library at Chichester *, 
with the following inscription : 

HAS. NVMMORVM. ANGLICORVM. TABVLAS. 
VETERIS. AMICITIAE, MONVMENTVM. 
VM, VIRO, REVERENDO. GVILIELMO. CLARKE. 
CANONICO, CICESTRENSI. 
AVRO. ARGENTO. AERE. 
PVRIORIS. PRETIOSIORIS. STABILIORIS. ie 
IN. BIBLIOTHECA, 
EIVSDEM. ECCLESIAE. CATHEDRALIS, 
REPONI. VOLVIT. 
CVILIELMVS. BOWYER. TYPOGRAPHVS. 





* He had before made some occasional presents to their He 
brary; onc of which has been mentioned in p.275. Another 
is thus acknowledzed by Mr. Clarke (who appears to have had 
the augmenting of it very much at heart): ‘I thank you for 

remembering the Spital. Every addition is something to our 
little library. We take in all, like a real hospital, the poor, 
the maimed, and the blind. But I cannot think of concealing 
your name under such a cover. Who can reach 8 or 9 feet high, 
to shew the favour he has received? Let me have a folio of 
some ‘sort or other, that I may pat my hand upen it as I walk 
by, and say, ‘Here’s Mr. Bowyer!’ What would you have from 
public libraries? if people do net read, that is no more the 
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In this year, at the request of the munificent 
Mr. Hollis *, Mr. Bowyer wrote the short Latin 


¥ 4 
fault of the library, than their not praying in publick is of. the 
church, But is there no pleasure in surveying such structures, 
though we do not use them?” Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, 
March 14, 1759.—On the receipt of Mr. Folkes’s book, Mr. 
Clarke says, How much aun L obliged to you for a most elegant 
and agreeable present to our Church Libvary, which I received 
on Tuesday morning! It gave me the more pleasure, as it was 
opening the new year so auspicionsly, with a book that will be 
as much looked into as any in the Library, and upon a subject 
that does not seem to admit of many more improvements. 
am likewise commissioned by the Dean and the rest of our body, 
to make their very grateful acknowledgments for the favour you 
jave done them. You may be sure that I had not. the least 
seruple about ferms or ceremonies in ordering the loose leaf to be 
prefixed, It was making me a compliment that J ought to be 
pleased with, and therefore, from a principle of self-love, willing, 
to perpetuate ; though at present it puts me under some disad~ 
vantages: I cannot shew the hook with so much freedom as I 
should otherwise do, You have certainly disposed of it in these 
two volumes to the most advantage you could. ‘Lhe coins and 
the explanations are much the better for being separate, and 
may be turned to with more ease. ‘The word shilling was used, 
very soon after the, Conquest for the twenticth part of a pound 
sterling; the English, fond of their own language, applied it tc 
the Norman solidus or solt, and called their own shilling the groat, 
which was, agreeably to the Roman cnstom, the tremissis of the 
shilling.” Ibid. Jan. 3, 1765.—-In a subsequent letter he says, 
“Your volatile spirits often put me in mind of Hudibras sword, 
which worked its way through the scabbard—it was so manful. 
Your zeal for your friend Markland is not at all jn the strain 
of the Supplices—Y ou treat Universities and ifcads of Houses with 
an air of a visitor, as if they had no taste, no 7 ard for learn 
ing, because they don’t do the new e fition of the Supplices the 
honour of a funeral in their Libraries. To prevent your indig- 
nation from turning more immediately to this quarter, I desire 
to do the office of an undertaker, and beg you would send down, 
a copy of the Supplices, handsomely bound, to be decently in- 
terred in-our Library. He shall have afl the honours of the place, 
the same that Sages, Saints, and Criticks, have had befere—kept 
gacred from any interruption by the unburied dead, who never - 
molest the manes of these good aufhors, that take sanctuary 
among us.” And in another letter, Nov. 20, 1767, Mr. Clarke 
says, “ We have just puta ticket into the Lottery fox our Library; 
for we find that nothing.vu: che wheel of Fortune will give ita 
tolerable appearance.” : 

*°« Some time in the spring of the vear 1763 Mr. Hollis 
scems to-have proposed to. Mr. Millar the re-printing Dr. Wallis’s 
Latin 
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preface to “Joannis Wallisti. Grammatita Lin- 
gue Anglicane ;? and a larger English Preface, 


Latin Grammar of the English tongue; concerning which:Mr.” 
Millar was desirous of having the opinion of the Rev. Dr, *###* 
(Lowth], who, at the bookseller's request, was consulted by Mr, 
Bowyer on the subject. The Dector returned for answer, ‘ that, 
in his opinion, the re-printing of this Grammar would be for the 
benefit of Natives, as well as of Foreigners.” The design of ree 
printing Dr. Wallis’s Latin Grammar of the English tongue un- 
doubtedly originated with Mr. Hollis; without any other view 
than to promote the knowledge of the English Janguagewmong 
Foreigners, who could not otherwise be nade acquainted with 
the vahte and excellence of many of our English Writers,. of 
whose works the spirit and sentiments were often erroneously,: 
and always imperfectly, represented in translations, With. this 
patriotic view, to the honour of his country, he proposed the 
re-printing of this Grammar to Mr. Millar, whose businéss it was 
to consider what might be expected from the-sale of it; aad. 
relying upon the judgment of the reverend Divine above men- 
tioned, he requested Mr. Bowyer, who had a literary connexion 
with the Doctor, to procure it for his farther information. ‘The, 
answer to Mr. Bowyer’s application encouraged Mr, Millar, to 
undertake the new edition; and the same answer having. sug- 
gested to Mr. Hollis the advantage it would be to the buok,; to 
have the approbation of so Jearncd and eminent 2 man more | 
distinetly and publicly expressed, he endeavoured, by the inter-. 
eession of Mr. Bowyer, to prevail with the Dogtor to honour the, 
publication’ of Wallis's Grammar with a preface of his own 
writing, Why this favour was refused, no particular reason . 
appears. “The Doetor was certainly at his liberty, and no man 
had a right to know his motiv for declining a little labour ir his 
own walk, from which he might have derived some little hon- - 
our, if not to his eminent talents, * yet certainly to his benevo- 
Jence in promoting a work where party and controversy were 
out of the question. But, to say the truth, Mr. Hollis was not, 
in those days, fit company for Orthodox Divines. It was well 
known that he was concerned in this new edition of Wallis’s 
Grammar; and no Jess that he was at that tiine procuring a 
new editiongpf Locke's Letters concerning Toleration, on which 
subject it appeared afterwards that the ruling theology was not 
an perfect accord with the doctrine of these letters. But, leav- 
ing speculation, let us return to fact. Mr. Bowyer was prevailed 
with to write the short elegant Preface which now stands before 
this last edition of Dr. Wallis'’s Grammar, wherein his learned 
and reverend friend had this advantage, that a sort of justice was, 
done ‘to his merit, which he could pot decently have done for 
himself, had he obliged Mr. Hollis with a preface of his own.— 
Jan. 7; 1765, Wallis’s Grammar being printed off, and ready for 
publichtion, Mr: Hollis made Mr. Bowyer a present [of twenty. 
pounds} for writing the Preface.” See «Memoirs of Mr. Hollis;”* 
“pp. 232. 234. 264.—To this edition of Wallis’s Grammar a good 
nie por- 
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intended for. that work.*,. He sent six copies of 
this book to the Rev. Edward Clarke,. then in Mi- 


portrait of the learned Author was prefixed, by the munificence 
of Mr. Hollis; which, nearly thirty years after, 1 was very degit- 
ots of applying to a purpose entirely congenial with his philan- 
thropic views. An immerliate descendant of. Dr. Wallis, who 
was far from being in aiilucnee, wished to present to the World 
some unpublished Sermons of that learned Divine, but could not 
afford to run any risque in the publication —This I undertook at 
my own charge; the desceadant of D:. Wallis to be at no loss, 
bat to have the whale profit. It occurred to us both, that the 
Portrait (which remained with the Representative of Mr. Hollis, 
to whom there was not the most distant chance of its ever be- 
coming of the least ute) might be advantageous, and a very 
proper embellishuient to the Sermons; and accordigly My. Wallis 
applied, in a respectful manner, to he indulged with the use of: 
it-The Owner had undoubtedly a full right to. refuse ;. but, I 
confess, both Mr, Wallis and myself were somewhat disappointed 
at his receiving the following answer: . os 
«Sr, August 2, 1791, 

« Though an utter stranger to vou, yet, out of regard to the 

memory of the late Dr. Wallis, you should certainly command 
the plate ; “but, wiien you rec--lfect that a copper-plate will cast 
off but a certain nuber, and that number is required for the_ 
work it was engraved for, you will excuse me that I emmot 
render that work imperfect ; but, if a few copies for yourself will 
be any satisfaction to you, in case there are any struck off, | will 
oe some, lan, Sir, Your most humble servant,” &e, 

I make no comrent.— Dr. Wallis's Sermons, however, did 
not appear without a new engraving of his Portrait. 

* The Latin Preface is here transcribed : 

“ Linga Anglicana: Grammaticam, a viro exinio Jonanne 
Wartisio, 8.7. D. Geometriv Professore Saviliano in ecleberrima 
Acadeipia Oxoniensi, atque Reyalis Societatis Londini sodale, 
Latin? conscriptam, post itcratas editiones visum est, in Es 
orum gratiam, denuo recudere, juxta exemplar inter ejus Opera, 
Oxon. “pexcix. in Folio, prioribus longé auctius—Subjungitur, 
utpote que cum Tractatu de Loquela Grammatice prafixo habet 
consortium queddam et necessitudinem, ‘ EpistolaAgetoris ad 
Thomam Beverley, De mutis surdisque informandis.” —Hujus 
Grammatice subsidio, athibito Dictionario Anglico-Latino et 
Latino-Anglico accuratissimi nostratis Roberti Ainsworth, qui- 
vis Latine peritus ad Linguce Anglicane notitiam perveniat. 
Quod si pleniorem ejus indolem pernoscere cupiat, consulat 
libellum, cui titulus ‘‘A Short Introduction to English Grammar, 
with Critical Notes,” a viro ornatissimo Roberto Lowth, Cano- 
nico Dunelmensi, nuper editum, qui studiorum sucrum com- 
plexu res fere disso¢iabiles conjunxit, aususque vetcris .poeseos 
orientalis fontes recludere, patrii sermonis rudimenta exquirere . 
dignatus est —In usum singularum gentium Grammatiea Linguwe 

Anglican melius forsan concinnata foret- sermone cuique geuti’ 
; : corn pro- 









































* this.Grammur, says, ‘ 
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norea; who distributed them (as directed)- to the 
Spanish Literati *. 


In the same year he had many consultations with 
Mr. Hollis, on a projected edition of Marvell’ Works; 
and from that time to 1767 very frequently turned 
his thoughts on that subject; consulted Dr. Birch 
concerning various parts of Marvell's writings; and 
communicated to Mr. Hollis the result of his vari- 
ousenquiries -f~ 


proprio ; Italis una, Germanis altcra, tertio Gallis, &. Si vero 
hance pre manibus intueamur exteris omnibus parter aptam, 
opus esse censebitur non solum utile, sed sumimo judicio clabo- 
ratum. Vale Londini, Jan. 1, 17 

The intended Eng face began bk AUS 2 - 

«As there are uk of learning and ingenuity 

i Eng ners often regret the want 
of being wasters Gf thein, Aid sorne of var Natives, from a zeal 
for the honour of the Nation, jave wished that ils language was 
more disseminated, and not bounded with the extent of its eon- 
quests; that so the spirit of liberty, as well as knowledge, which 
breathes through every page of ton, inight be communicated 
in its original channcl to the ts of such a blessing, 
even to all mankind. As 2 niduction, therefore, to this 
Janguage, it has been thought proper to re-publish the mcompara- 
ble Dr. Wallis’s Grammar of th aglich tongue, written in Latin, 
that by the help. of it, joined with the accurate iv, Ainsworth’s 
English-Latin and Latin English Dictionary, any one who un- 
derstands Latin may attain to a knowledge of the English, and 
need no Jonger have recourse to the treacherous aids of French 
translations, § malifidis Persionan Gallicarum axxiliis’—Vhe edi- 
tien which we now ofler to the publick 4s printed from the folio 
edition of that author's works, of the year 1699, corrected by 
his Jast hand, and much auguuented beyond the former editions; 
which yet have left some rings for cur farther care." After 
mentioning 2 few of these (sce his ‘ Miseelaneous fracts, 4to, 
p. 471), Mr, Bowyer thus concludes, “1 have made these slight 
excursions.as a diversion to the reader, before he enters on the 
drier studyrof Grammar, and to convince him that the first cle- 
ments of itwill scon lead him into enquiries of sreaterimportance.” 

* An hundred copies were purchased by Mr. Hollis for this 
purpose; which were sent to Spain, Portugal, Italy, &e. 

Mr. Markland, in answer to a letter froin Mr. Bowyer. about 
wonder you should think of printing a 
Latin book on that subject, which at present would not be réad 
1 had almost said could not} even in English; but I suppose. it 
if not your own choice. I would as soon write Lectures un 
Taste as any thing on the Digamma.” 

+-On this subject I shall transeribe from the Biographer of 
ue. Hollis: “The aaa of April [1767] Mr. Hollis and My. Baron 

met 
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The principal books -printed by Mr..Bowyer.in 
the year 1765 were, Schl a 


maet by appointment, and had much discourse concerning the 
part Mr. Baron should take in‘a new edition of Andrew Marvell's 
works. If there is no mistake in the date, Mr. Hollis had thought 
of this re-publication near two years before, as appears’ by the 
following memorandum found among his papers: ‘ September 3, 
1765. Busied in the ‘morning looking over Andrew Marvell's 
works, and papers relating thereto, preparatory to a conyersa- 
tion with Mr. Bowyer, concerning the new edition of them.— 
4, With Mr. Bowyer, with whom i had a full conversation Tre- 
Jating to the new edition of Andrew Marvell's Works, “to the 
printing of which he seemed reluctant, from the difficulties that 
will attend it; animated him ail { could to that end; and we 
are to tatk farther concerning it. —M does not however appear, 
from any thing we have seen, that they had farther talk on the 
subject till the spring of 1767, when Mr. Hollis proposed to 
éngage Mr. Baron as an assistant. The result was, that the 
new edition was to be in one volume quarto, to be printed by 
Millar artd Cadell; Mr. Baron to correct the press for the prose, 
and My, Bowyer for the poctical and Latin parts. Mr. Hollis 
and Mr. Baron met on the 29th of April, and had a long ‘con- 
versation on the subject; when it appeared in the end, that 
Baron, not thinking himself equal to the task, for want of anec- 
dotes, did not seem inclined to undertake it. Hence it appears, 
that Mr, Hollis expected something more from Baron than jost 
to correct the press. Baron was a great’ collector of the works, 
and historical accounts, of the defenders of liberty, civil and 
religious. Marvell, in that department, was a hero; but it is 
probable Mr. Baron had not succeeded in searching for materials 
relating to the history of this consummate Patriot, or such as 
‘were necessary to illustrate some passages in his works, which 
wanted explanation ;. and here, in all probability, the project 
dropped. With respect to Mr. Bowyer, a loose paper has been 
communicated to us, importing, that «he refused <» be, con- 
cerned in the re-publication of Marvell’s Works, upon any ac- 
count. What were Mr. Bowyer’s reasons for this refusal does 
not appear. We may venture to say, that party considerations 
had no share in his reluctance; for this worthy@id learned 
Printer made no scruple to print other works}, published about 
this time, which were, in their contents, no less obnoxious to 
‘the Ruling Powers than the revival of Marvell's principles and 
strictures would have been. The want of two such able cov 
operators as Baron and Bowyer put an end to Mr. Hollis’s pro- 
Sct of republishing Marveil’s Works. ‘They have been, how- 
ever, since republished, in 1771 6, in three volumes quarto,, by 
Captain Edward Thompson, who acknowledges: his obligations 
‘to Mr. Hollis’s collections (see Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, pp. 363, 
.362) ;” and, in order to magnify Marvell, has defamed his own 


sfeg. ch The Confessional,” Dr. Harris's “¢ History of Charles If." &e, 
Vor. IL. : Ge con- 
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“An Ecclesiastical History, Antient and Modern, 
from the Birth of Christ, to the Beginning of the 


contemporaries as plagiaries. Perhaps a more ridiculous and 
ill-founded charge was never made than that which Captain 
Thompson has ventured to exhibit against Addison, Watts, and 
David Mallet, in the Preface to this Work. That the same MS. 
should fall into the hands of these three gentlemen, and that 
each of them should be tempted to steal different parts of it, 
would be too gross av improbability to merit any belief, even if 
the characters of the accused did not exempt them from such a 
suspicion. Of the two former several defences have been 
already produced to the publick; but the latter has yet been 
without an advocate. It may be therefore candid to observe, 
that the impntation on his reputation may be clearly wiped 
away to the satisfaction of every impartial person. The ballad. 
which Mr. Mallet is charged with purloining, was originally - 
printed, about the year 1724, and was inserted in the “ ‘The 
Plain Dealer,” July 24, 1724. Whoever will compare that copy 
with the ‘present which is given to Marvell, will find variations 
in almost every stanza, which would surely not have been made, 
as they are in general for the worse, had the Ballad originally 
stood as it is now read in Maltet's Works. In the same paper, 
August 28, 1724, is a Letter from Mr. Mallet, wherein he gives 
the history of the Lady who was the subject of the Ballad ; 
whence it appears that the circumstances of the transaction 
were founded on facts. The alterations were evidently made 
by him afierwards ; [there js lite room to doubt but that 
the MS. was written after the publication of the improved copy.” 
Jt was from an apprehension the Works of Marvell would not 
sell sufficienUy to defray the expence, and not from any distike to 
ihe Author, that Mr, Bowyer declined the undert: king, ‘Thet he 
was in no respert prejudiced against: the wr 
his having contributed his advice and personal 
lecting: the searve tracts —And the following tr 
first printed from Mr. Bowver’s MS 
Schokus of Trini 
1638, Andreas Marvell puratas e| 
vell's own hand J—In the of 
follows: ‘Sept. 24, 1641. br 
that Mr. Cart » Dominus Wakefielit. D5 Marvel, Ds Waterhouse, 
& Ds Maye, in reward that some of them are reported to be 
married, and the others look not atter their Davs nor Acts, shall 
receive no more benefit of the Colleze, and shall be out of their 
places, unless they shew just eause to the Colleze for the con- 
trary in three months.’ By days above, are meant the certain 
number allowed by s s vear io absentees; and the 
word aes means the ¢ i also hy the statutes to be 





















moranda are now 
“Tn the Achnission Book of 
is this entry: £13 April, 
[Written in Mar- 
Bouk, p. 169, .is as 
«l hy the Master and Seniors 


































performed. rom the ~ Mr. Michael Lort, Greek Pro- 
fessor of Cambridge, and fellow of ‘Trinity College, Nov. 25, 





1765. The writer of his Life in the Gencral Dictionary says he 
was admitted 1633, by a typographical mistake, ] stippose. W.B.” 
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present Century: In which the Rise, Progress, and 
Variations of Church Power are considered in their” 
Connexion with the State of Learning and Philoso- 
phy, and the Political History of Europe during 
that Period. By the late learned John Lawrence 
Mosheim, D.D. and Chancellor of the Iniversity of 
Gottingen. Translated from the Original, and ac- 
companied with Notes aud Chronological Tables, 
by Archibald Maclaine *#; M.A. Minister of the 
English Church at the Hague.” 2 vols. 4to. 


The following list of Marvell’s Works (intended to have formed 
a quarto volume of about 600 pages) was drawn out by Mr, 
Bowyer; which shews that he was in earnest in the business, 

A Poem against Juancelot de Magiban, entitled, “ Cuidam, qui 
legendo Sesipturam, descripsit formam, sapientiam, sortemque Au- 
thoris, illustrissimo Lanccloto Josepha Maniban grammatomanti."— 
“The Rehearsaltransproscd, 167°." —“ Phe Rehearsal transprosed, 
2d Part, 1673.” Mr. Sinirke, or the Divine in Mode ; being cer= 
tain Annotations upon the Animadversions on the Naked Truth, 
together with a short historical Bssay concerning General Councils, 
Creeds, and Empositiong in Matters of Religion, by Andreas Ri- 
vetus, Jun, Lond. 1676.” 4to.— An Account of the Growth of 
Popery, 1677."-~«* Miscellaneous Poems,” one vel, Lond. 1681 3 
reprinted in two volumes 12mo, 1726, under the title of “ The 
Works of Andvew Marvell, Esq "—“ A short Historical Essay to~ 
wards General Councils, 1676.°—*A Letter to Oliver Cromwell, 
MS. July 26, 1653." Letter to Mr. William Popple, July 17, 
1676. Sce of Marvel in Athen. Oxon. vol. 11. fol. 818."—In Dr, 
Birch’s hands, ** Two Parts of Rehearsal transprosed;” “Defence 
of Bishop Croft’s Naked Truth ;” “ Account of the Prog of 
Popery,” 4to pamphlet.—-In ‘Thurloe’s Papers, ‘A Letter of 
Andrew Marvell ;" “A Letter to William Popple, Esq, at Bour- 
deaux,” MS.—The second part of “The Rehearsal transprosed,” 
as the title-page expresses, ‘‘ was occasioned by two Letters : 
first printed by a nameless Author, intituled, 14 Reproof, &e. 
the second left for me at a Friend's House, dated Nav. 3. 1673, 
subscribed J.G. and concluding with these Words: If thou 
darest to print any lie or libel against Dr. Paricer, by the eternal 
God Twill cut thy throat.” Marvell's answer is thus intgoduced: 

Rerxoor, p. 67. “ If you have any thing to object against it, 
do your worst. You know the Press is open.” 

Licensed the ist By the Author and Licenser 
of May, 1673. of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Dr. Parker, who was the Author both of the “ Reproof” and 
of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” judged it pradent, it may be 
concluded, to lay down the cudgels. 

* This able Divine was a native of Scotland, son of a minister 
in Ireland. He published, 1752, a Sermon, preached Dec..5, 
1751, on the Death of the Prince of Orange, Lam. iii, 28, 9, 

a ase Ge ee 
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_ “An Harmony of the Four Gospels, so far as 
relates to the History of our Saviour’s Resurrection, 
with a Commentary and-Notes, by Dr. R. Parry.” « 


In 1765 his masterly Translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History made its first appearance, in two vols. 4to, dedicated to 
William Prince of Orange. It experienced a most favourable 
reception, and was reprinted, 1758, in six vols. 8vo; in which 
form it has had several subsequent editions. The additions to 
the quarto. edition were also.published separately the same 
year; but, a8 is very often the case, not twenty copies were sold. 
+~Few publications, on their first appearance, have been more 
generally read than Mr. Soame Jenyns's “ View of the internal 
Evidence of the Christian Keligion.” Mr. Maclaine addressed to 
that gentleman a series of Letters, 1777, in 12mo* written to 
serve the best purposes of Cmistianity, on a due consideration of 
the distinguished eminence of Mr, Jenyns as a writer, of the sin- 
gular mixture of piety, wit, error, wisdom, and paradox, exhi- 
bited in his publication, and of his defence of Christianity on 
arPrinciples which would Jead men to enthusiasm or to scepticism, 
~ according to their different dispositions. His only other publi- 
cations are two Fast Sermons, 1798 and 1797.—He was gene- 
rally supposed to be, for many years, a writer of some of the 
foreign articles in the Monthly Review.—He died Nov. 95, 
1804; endeared to a numerous and respectable acquaintance. 
In deploring the loss of departed worth, sincerity may be oa 
mitted briefly to state its claims to imitation and praise. Suf- 
fice it then to say, that, in a probationary course of 89 years, 
Mr. Maclaine’s superior endowments of mind and heart, his 
genius, learning, and industry, constantly directed by a love 
of virtwe and truth, by picty and charity, diffused a bene- 
ficial influence over the whole of his professional and domestic 
sphere, Asa schuiar, a gentleman, and a divine, uniformly dis- 
playing a judicious taste, an amiable deportment, and instructive 
example, he was admired and loved by all who courted and en- 
joyed his society; especi:lly those of whom he was a distinguished 
archetype—the man of education, the polished companion, the 
benevolent friend, and pions Christian, Clothed in the invin- 
cible-armour of the latter, he received with triumph the assaults 
of the last enemy of mankind; and it is no small consolation to 
his mourning friends to know, that, great as had been the excel- 
lence andautility of his life, they were surpassed by the fortitude 
which he-isplayed, and the happiness he enjoyed, in the hour of 
pending death.—{t will be no reproach to this worthy man’s 
memory to add, that he was brother to the person who went by 
the name of “‘ The Gentleman Highwayman,” had been a grocer 
tn: Welbeck-street, and was executed at Tyburn, Oct. 3, 1752, 
attended By Dr. Allen, a Presbyterian minister, who published 
an account of his behaviour. His brother early renounced him, 
though he made all the intcrest he could for him (see Gent. Mag. 








+ ~vol, KX. pp. 392, 493, 425, 473, 480), and-wrote a letter to him 


safter condemnation (Ibid. p. 436):- a 
; . : ‘ § Moral 
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_* Moral and Political Dialogues; with Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance*. By the Rev. Mr. Hurd. 
The Third Edition.” Small 8vo. 

«Du Port { de Signis Morborum Libri quatuor. 
Quibus accedunt Note Avctoris; aliorum eruditorum 
Medicorum; et sparsim Editoris Radulphi Schom- 
berg, M.D. Societ. Antiquar. Lond. Soc.” 4to. 


* « The former editions of these Dialogues were given to, the 
publick without a name, und under the fictitious person of an 
Editor: ‘not for any purpose ¢o silly zs that of imposing on the 
public; but for reasons of another kind, which it is not difficult 
to apprehend,’ Pref. p.1.—The learned and ingenious Author 
hath now thought it proper to affix his name to these pieces ; 
and to preface them with a Dissertation on the manner of writ~ 
ing Dialogue; which is of itself a considerable tract, extending , 
tu no less than sixty pages, In this prefatory discourse, he con- 
siders the anti¢nts as the best models for the dialague-form of 
writing ; and what he hath said on the subject is well worth the 
critical reader's attention.” Monthly Review, vol. XXXII, p, 406, 

+ A little before this time, some elegant productions from the® 
Paris and Parma presses had awakened the attention of the Lon- 
don Printers; particularly of.Mr. Dryden Leach; who may be 
styled. the Father of Fine Printing in this Countfy.—This im- 
provement in the Art did not escape the watebful eye of the 
respectable Critic whose Work is noticed above ; as will appear 
by the following brief notes, both written (though a little sati- 
rical) with the most perfect good temper. 

1, “ Rey. Sir, July 20, 1765. 

“Isend another specimen, which perhaps may better suit your 
taste, the lines being only set at a greater distance. On little 
causes what great things depend! ‘The smaller letter must be 
for the Epistles in Latin, and Commentary; the larger for the 
Dissertations. An hexameter will not come into the width of 
the page in the larger letter. The smaller letter®{ shall have 
new, before you return froin your journey, if the Founder keeps 
his word. ButI should be glad to know how this pleases, W. B.” 

2. “ There is some sense in this specimen. _I like it perfectly 
well. Is this the paper you sent before? If it be, 1 have now 
no objection to it. It is a strange thing that I must instruct 
you in your own art; but stranger still, that you should not 
have obserred that the success, that is, the sale of a book, depends 
more upon your art than upon mine /—Once more, I like. this 
paper very well: it nyust not be a bit worse, and so tell Mr. 
Millar, 2. HH.” ; 

} Francis Du Port wrote his “Signa Morborum” near 200 years 
ago. The four Books which make up this Work, contain only 
‘74. hexameter verses; consequently many diseases must be 
omitted, and the descriptions of those which he has taken into 
his catalogue must necessarily be very concise. The first edi- 
tion of this Work was printed at Paris. by Duvall. 1534. &vo. 
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The Latin Works of Lord Bacon, being the 
fourth and fifth volumes, in 4to, of the best * Edi- 
tion of that illustrious Writer. 

A Second Part of Bishop Ellys's - “ Tracts on. 
Spiritual and Temporal Liberty,” 4to. 

, 

* This edition was corrected throughout by the learned and 
industrious Mr. Gambold; and the Latin volumes were also very 
accurately revised by Mr. Bowyer. 

+ Dr. Anthony Eilys was born at Yarmouth in Norfolk, and’ 
baptized June 8, 1690. Ife received his academical education. 
at Clare hall, Cambridge, of which society he hecame a fellow,. 
and took the degree of A.B. in 1718, and of A.M. in 1716. 
In 1719-20, when his father (Anthony) who was a merchant, 
was mayor of the town (as his grandfather had been in 1708), 
the Corporation appointed him one of the ministers of the 
chapel ;, which appointnent he resigned the following year. 
{Accordiag to this account, from Gent. Mag. Dec. 1796, the 
Parish Register, and the Books of the Corporation of Yar- 
mouth, the inscription on his monument is inaccurate, as he 
was “ aged 70 years.") In 1724, he becaine vicar of St. Olave 
Jewry, with the rectory of St. Martin, Jronmonger-lane, an- 
nexed; and in the September of-the same year was presented 
by Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, to whom he had been for 
aome time chaplain (and who was removed from his high 
office early in the January following) to a prebendal stall 
at Gloucester. On the 25th of April 1728, when king George 
the Second went to Cambridge, he was favoured with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, being one of those named in the Chancel- 
Jor’s list on that occasion, In 1736 he published “A Plea fot 
the Sacramental ‘Test, as a just Security to the Church estab- 
lished, and very conducive to the Welfare of the State,” 4to. Ip 
1749 he published a Sermon preached before the House of Com- 
mons on the 30th of January; and in October 1752 was pro- 
moted to the Sce of St. David's, and consecrated Jan. 28, 1753. 
This preferiment he owed to the recommendation of Ar chbishop 
Herring, and held it with his prebemd and city living in com- 
aendain, He was also v of Great Marlow, Bueks, About 
the same time he published anonymously a pamphlet called 
* Remarks on on Essay concerning Mbracles, published by David 
Hume, Esq. amongst his Philosophical Essays,” 4to, no date, 
In 1754 he published a Sermon preached before the House of 
Lords, January 30; and im 1759 another, preached before the 

. Society for the Propa aa of th spel in Foreign Parts. He 
died at Gloucester, Jan. 1G, L761; and was buried in the South 
aijle of the Caihedml there, where a neat pyramidal monument 
was erectei) to his memory, with the following epitaph on a 
taulet of white marble supported by a cherub: 

. «« Near this place 
lieth the body of 
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The second edition of “A Letter * to the Right 
Reverend Author of the Divine Legation of Moses’ 
demonstrated ; in Answer to the Appendix to the 






Anrnoky Exrys, D. D. 
Minister of the united parishes of 
St. Olave Old Jewry, and St. Martin's 
Ironmonger Lane, in the City of London, 38 year: 
Prebenda in this Chareh 3' a's 5 iy 
Consecrated Bishop of St. David's 25 Feb, 1753 5 
who dy 7 Jan. 1761, 


















A this lite 47 
aged 6% years. 

A person truly excellent, 
learned, just, benevolent, pious ; 
to whose rare virttes and abilities 

Adwation cannot add, 

Envy cannot deservedly take from. 
He maurried Anne the eldest daughter 
of Sir Stephen Anderson, of Eyworth, 

in the county of Bedford, bart, 
whom he left, with only one daughter, 
to lament the common loss 
of onc of the best of mankind.” 














Some verses on his death, by Dr. Dodd, were printed in the: 


Christian's Magazine, 1761, p. $9, and in Dodd's Poems. 

He left behind him, ready for the press, the above-mentioned 
“ Tracts on the Liberty Spiritual and Temporal of Protestants in 
England, addressed to J. N. esq. at Aix-la-Chapelle ;” the ne 
past whereof! was printed in 1763, and the second in 17 
‘The Editors of this posthumovis work say, ‘ He was not ae 
eminent for is fine parts, extensive Knowledge, and sound 
judgment, jesvels wuly valuable in themselves; but they were 
set in.him to the highe: st rdvantage, by 2 heart so overflowing 
with benevolence and candow:, as never even to conceive terms 
of acrimony or reproach towards the opinions or persons of, 
those who differed from Im. ‘This Christiun temper of his” 
is overable in all the parts of these tracts that are taken ap 
on controver. sy, fox he always thought a person, though on the- 
vight side of the question, with principles of persecution, to be 
@ woise inan than he that was on the wrong.” 

The following cpitaph on the grandfather of Bp. EQys is on a 
large tomb in Yarmouth church-yard : 

“« Exuvias Antuonu Enrys, armigert, 
desiderinm demissum sui respicientes, 
hic humo mandaverunt superstites 
yicesime wone die Octobris 
anno Salutis 1709, zt. sue 76." 

* Of this Letter, whoze author was the worthy and learned Dr, 
Loyrth (afterwards successively Bishop of Oxfor dand of London), 
there was an extremely rapid sale. The first edition had been 

printed 
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fifth ‘Volume of that Work; with an Appendix, 
containing a former Literary Correspondence. ° By 
a late Professor in the University of Oxford,” 8yo. 
“ Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, 
and Faction,” by Dr. John Brown, 8vo. : 
«“ The Way to Things by Words, and to Words 
by Things,” by Mr. John Cleland *, 8vo. 


printed at Oxford.. Tne second (of which there was a large im- 
pression) appeared in November!765; a third in February 1766; 
to which immediately succecded a fow'th, with the addition of 
_. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Brown.” In the course of this con- 
troversy many squibs were thrown out on both sides, in the newa« 
apers ; and among others were some by Mr, Bowyer (see 
vol IV. p.334). In “The St. James's Chronicle,” June 25, 1766, 
were some queries which Mr. Markland supposed to have been 
his; but which I believe were bya different writer. Some letters 
on. the subject I know he wrote, particularly one (if not two) 
in answer to It Moderato, in the above-mentioned news-paper 
of April and May 1766. The principal Pamphlet in reply to 
the Letter of Dr. Lowth was written in defence of the character 
of Dr. Bentley, by 2 relation of his (Mr. Cumberland), and inti- 
tuled, ‘A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, containing some Animadversions upon a Character given. 
of the Jate Dr. Bentley, 1767,” S8vo. 

* This publication was followed, in 1763, by “ Specimens of 
an-Etimological { Vocabulary, or Essay, by Means. of the Ana- 
litic ¢ Method, to retrieve the antient Celtic ;? with “A View of 
a Literary Plan, for the Retricval of the antient Celtic; in aid of 
an Explanation of various Points of Antiquity in general, and 
of. the Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland in particular," 
and: Proposals for publishing by subscription, in two volumes 
quarto, ‘The Celtic Retrieved, by the Analitiet Method, or 
Reduction to Radicals; ilustrated by a Glossary of various, and 
especially British Antiquities,” and in 1769 by “ Additional Ar- 
ticles to the Specimen,” &c. In these publications Mr. Cleland: 
has displayed a large fund of ingenuity and erudition, not un- 
worthy the education he received at Westminster, In the Propo- 
sals for continuing his Ceitic labours he says, “As to the-recourse 
to a’subscription, I have no apology te make for it, but one, which 
i, that it is neces.ary, as being the only one. Not that Iam, 
insensihle of. there Zz many and just objections to this 
anet>nd, ‘3ut the ca ar ofa liberal construction will hardly; 

: : liable to an abuse. This is no more 
with the best of things. Whoever. 
2p ‘veness of this plan, and the aida ~ 
Linds which it must, to have justice done to it, indispen- 
enal invplicidy require, will easily allow the undertaking to? 


siter's Celtic Las ewallowed up his Greek." 1. F. 
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“The; Temple Student,. 2 Poem,” 4to, by Mr. 
Keate. 

“Crito; or, Essays on various Subjects,” . by 
Mr. James Burgh, 12mo. : 


be not only impossible to a small private fortune; but, even 
where there might be a large unc, the work itself to imply so 
much of proposed utility to the publick, as not to he without 
some right to solicit the assistance of the publick. é was the 
failure of that asnistance, that, probably lost to it one of presumably 
the most -useful and valuable works’ that any language or any 
nation could have had to boast of, the second part of ** The Bri~ 
tish Archeology,” of one of our greatest and solidest Antiquaries, - 
Edward Lthuyd, who, or suppressed, ar dropped, or, at lexst, did 
not cffeetually carry it on, from his disgust or discouragement, 
at his having been forced to publish the first part at his own, 
fieavy expence: a loss this to the British republic of letters hardly 
reparable! Need | mention the celebrated Dr. Hyde's boilin, 
his tea-ke-ttle, with almost the whole impression left on his hands; 
of that profoundly learned treatise of his, «De Religione Vete- 
rum Persarum,” admired by all literary Europe, and neglected 
at home: so low was the taste for literature in this country, 
already sunk! For the re-publication of this work, swe have 
now, hawever, the obligation to the public spirit of Dr. Sha: 
that patron and promoter of literature, of which himself is at 
once an ornament, a judge, and a support, with the greater 
merit for his not deserting it in its present state of disgrace. 
With so cold, so unpremising a prospect before me, and very 
justly conscious of not only an incomparably Jess title to favow™= 
able opinion, but of having much amore to apologize for, than 
of any merit to plead, I have only, in extenuation of my pre- 
sumption te address the publick under such disadvantages, one 
solemn and unaffected truth to offer; and this it is. Finding 
this retrieval of the Celtic (that language actually existing ‘no- 
where as a language, and every-where as the root of all or most 
of the languages in Europe, dead or liv ing, modern or antient, 
and entering into the composition of almost every word that we 
now, at this instant, use in common conversation 3 finding, I 
say, the retrieval of this elementary, or mother-1 ongue, at least 
included in Preposals from more than one Foreigner, J have thought 
it my duty to form a wish, that it might uot be my fault, if the 
British publick was not, as early as other county; 6, IN posses. 
sion of the benefit of such a retrieval, for the satis tory ehici- 
dation of some of the most interesting British antiquities, Zant 
how far I may find the publick ‘posed to second that wish, ar 
to enable me to fulfil it, must remain entirely at the discretion of 
that publick. J.C." 

John Cleland was the son of Colonel Cleland, that eeteh; 
Setitious member of the Speciator's Club, whom Steele de £8 
under the name of Wiil Honeycombe ; ahd was also one a° toe 
fiiends acd correspondents of Pope. A portrait of him etter 
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In consequence of overtures from a few*respect- 
able friends at Cainbridge, Mr. Bowyer had some 
i tion, towards the latter end of 1765, to have 
undertaken the management of the University Press, 
by purchasing a lease of their exclusive privileges, 
by which for several years they had cleared a consi- 
derable sum. ‘To accomplish this, he took a journey 





up in the son's library til his death, which indicates all the 

manners and d'abord of the & nable town-rake in the begin- 

ning of the last camury. The son, with the sentterings of his 

father’s fortune, and soine share of bis dissipations, after passing 

through the forms of a good education in Westminster college, 

where he was admitted in 1722, at the age of 18, and was con- 

temporary with Lord Mansfield, went as Consul to Smyrna, 

where, perhaps, he first imbibed those loose principles which, 

in a subsequent publication, too infamous to be particularized, 

tarnished his reputation as an author, On his return from 

Smyrna he went to the East Indies; but quarreling with some 

of the members of the Presidency of Bombay, he made a precipi- 

tate retreat from the East, with little or no benefit to his for- 

tunes, Being without profession or any settled means of sub- 

sistence, he soon fell into difficulties; a prison, and its miscrios, 

were the consequences. In this situation he was tempted, by the 

offer of twenty guineas from a bookseller, to write the work 

above alluded to, and for which he was called before the Privy , 
Council ; and the circumstances of his distress being known, 

as well as his being a aman of some parts, John Earl Granville, 

the then president, nobly rescued hin from the like temptation, 

by getting him a pension of 100/. a year, which he enjoyed to 

his death, and which had so much the desired effect, that, ex- 

cept ‘fhe Meinpirs of a Coxcomb,” which has some smack of 

dissipated manuers, and “The Man of Honour,” written as an 

amenie honorable for his founer exceptionable bovk, 
Jand mostly dedicated his tinw to political and philol 
lications ; and was the author of the dong letters given in the 
public prints, from time to time, signed A Barrox, Movgstvs, 
&c. &e. and published three dramatic trifies; 1. ° Timbo-Chiqui, 
an Entertainment in three Acts, 1735; “Pitas Vespasian, 
a Tragedy, 1760;” 3. **'The Ladies Subseri tion, an Entertain- 
ment, 1760.” He J within the income of his pension for 
many years, jn a retired sitvation in Peuy France, surrounded by 
a good library, and the occ oikal of some tite friends, 
to whom he was a very agreeable companion, in the enjoyment 
of which he lived to an advanced ape. In conversation he was 
very pleasant and anecdotical, understanding most of the living 
languages, and speaking them all very thiently. As a writer, 
he shewed himself best in novels, song-writing, and the lighter 
species of authorship ; but, when he touched politicks, he 
touched it like a torpedo, he was cold, benviabing, and soporifie. 
He died in Petty France, Jan, 23, 176% et. 80. 
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to Cambridge; and afterwards sent the Compiler of 
these Anecdotes* to negotiate with the Vice-Chan- 





* Amongst Mr. Goug’i’s papers I find the following letter of 
way own to Mr. Bowyer, on this subject, which was then to me 
of the highest importance, and which, I hope, will not be con- 
sidered as wholly irrelevant to the Memoirs of Mr. Dowyer, 

“ Goon Sir, Sunday afternoon, Sept. 15, 1763. 

“<T write to you now from the house of Mr. Labutte, with whona 
Thave dined, and who has most obligingly shewn me all in his 
power. Mr. Archdeacon is not at home. [have opened to Mr. 
Labutte my plan, who is of opinion something may be done. 
have talked also with a Compositer, who is sensible, and who 
now works in the house, Six hundred a year I believe may carry 
it. ‘Lhey talk of fen having been offered. For seven years last 
past the University have cleared one-thousand-three-hundred pounds 
annually; besides fiumminy the Abnanack (2001. more). This 
might at least be doubled by opening the trade ia new channels. 
Ff any bookseller of reputation would enter into a scheme with 
you, an immense fortune would Le ertainly raised. 1 believe Mr, 
Labutte + himself would be of service as a@ small sHarer. To- 
morrow f wait on Dr. Powell with your Proposals, a little en- 
farged, However, 1 will not go too far without hearing from 
you, Sir; on which account I propose to stay till Tuesday even- 
ing, that I may hear from you what further particulars you have 
heard, and at the same’ time shall enquire minutely into circum- 
stances here. Whoever has the lease, Mr, Archdeacon mus bea 
LEADING person, This I must acknowledge, even against the 
vanity I cannot help cherixhing in mysclf. And here, Sir, let me 
take the opportunity of returning you sy hearticst thanks, as for 
all former favours, so for the present indulgence in particular, 
As Tain sensible whatever has the Jeast resemblance to flattery 
is to you highly disgusting, | shail not otfend by compliments; 
Dut shall only assure you, that in whatever state of Efe I am 
thrown, I shall be the better man for your good example; and 
shall ever retain the liveliest sensation of gratitude for the mare 
than paternal kindnesses J have ever met with at your hands. 
Once more, believe me to be, very javariably, Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged bwmble servant, J. Nicos, 

P.S. I sleep ina private house. If you think praper to write, 

please to direct for me at Mr. Labutte’s house. Lam ena- 
moured with the gardens and shady watks.” 

Mr. Bowyer, in answer, says, “According to Dr. Powell's dis 
eourse with me, I understood the University would not proceed 

- upon making the most pecuniary bargain, but on making such 










































+ Mr.R. Labutte was teaeher of the French language in the University 
of Cambridge; and published, in 1764, A French Grammar; to which js 
prefixed an Analysis relative to that Subject.” — Originally bred to che 
profession Of a printer, he had been for some time in the employment 
of Mr. Bowyer. His Grammar had a considerable deyree of merit; and 
be was a worthy and respectable man, 
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cellor. The treaty was fruitless; but he did not 
much regret the disappointment *. 

_ Mr. Clarke, Sept. 4, 1765, wrote thus upon this 
subject : “What to say about the University affair, I 
do not well know—it is certain that you have more 


an one as should be consistent with safety and their own credit. 
I think he said that 4001. per annum would satisfy, if they had 
reasonable security, But be that as it may, and as a computa- 
tion of the returns shail answer. I suppose an absolute bargam 
will hardly be struck till I sec you; though | think [could leaye 
myself to your direction. A Bookseller joining with me might, 
gas’ you observe, extend the trade very much. Even so, it is much 
better to be proposed to him when sve have made a bargain, than 
before. But [almost dread the thought, from the example of ****, 
who was advised to.take ******* partner. The consequence 
was, they never settled accompts during the whole partnership 
and at last they were so intricate, that, upon arbitration, each was 
to be content with what he had received. My. Archdeacon {, as 
you-abserve, must be a leading person, and there is some delicacy 
necessary to be shewn to him. But you must be my right hand, 
or indeed both hands; for f weuld hope from this plan, if it 
should ‘take place, to have less trouble than T have now with 
Authors and Booksellers. Besides, my pride will be to see you 
come forward, and in a way to make a figure like the Strahans. 
and the Woodfalls; much greater than, guod John, 
Your sincere friend and well-wisier, W. Dowver. 
“J have heard not «word more of Conbrids: 3 since 
you went. 1 have werked hard to-day, on re a good - 
account of myself. 1 have read qour ¢ ea Gf the Novel, 
which is admirable, but too good for the tis like a new 
iece of cloth sewed into an old ge 
* At the distance of 45 yeara I have xetion in recol- 
“Jecting this pleasant juurney. The ¥ was then all fair be~ 
fore me; and I was iocking forward to my future settlement in 
life. Thad never before been above 20 aniles from London ; and my 
heart expanded when i mounted on the outside of the coach to 
undertake so long a journey as to Cambridge. Like other young 
Travellers, | wrote an account of my tour; which I still carefully 
reserve as first impressions. The Colleges, the Libraries, the 
blic Walks, and the fertile Gardens, were a source of inex- 
pressible delight ; and, though drenched with rain on my lofty 
seat in returning, I enjoyed my few holidays to the last moment, 
































.” ¢ Mr. John Archdezcon, a very excellent Printer; whom the University 
appointed te succeed Mr. Bentham; and who continued in that office se~ 
veral years. He died at Hemingford Abbots, Sept. 50, 1795, et. 70. 

§ The work here alluded to was “ The Amours of Lais;” which ending 
abruptly in the Author's copy, a few pages were added to it by JM. - 
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business already than does you good; and such a 
fortune as will answer all the rational purposes of 
life, that you need not wish for more. If you were 
younger, and ambitious of raising a greater fortune, 
Tcould tell what to say. But there are certainly 
two objects'in view in this proposal, which, if these 
objections did not lie in the way, would to me be 
great induceifents. The thoughts of governing. they 
' Booksellers, either for gain or glory, would give me 
a greater pleasure, than any other object in trade, 
In that respect, I think just as you do. But Tanti 
non est; the laurel is scarce worth the labour, 
Happiness and ease are greater acquisitions than, 
victory.—Besides, the honour of putting the Unis 
versity in a. way to gct something besides credit, 
would be a means of enrolling you among. her 
Benefactors; and that not for a temporary, but a 
. perpetual Donation.—But you had better relinquish, 
all these honours, unless you quit business, and think 
of doing nothing else.” pan 
Mr. Markland, to whom he communicated what 
had passed, tells him, “The subject of your journey’: 
to Cambridge I am no judge at all of; but I under- 
stand your practical inference at last, which says, 
“ that you are too old to live out a lease;” and [-thittk 
you conclude right—it not being worth while to de 
out to sea again, not even if you were sure of making 
a prosperous voyage. I have received another letter 
from Mr. Gerison, who tells me that he intends to 
lay out fifty pounds in books, and desires me to re- 
commend to him fifty pounds worth of ‘f heology 
and Classics. I have thought of it, and find myself 
inthe condition of Simonides, when he was asked 
about the Deity, desiring more-time to consider of 
it. But J believe I shail not answer it at all; for it 
seems to me as difficalt as to make a pair of breeches. 
for a man you never saw,” — 
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© JOHN -BAGFORD *.. 


©) Jou~ Bacrorp was born in London,’ 
bably some timesin the year 1675; for ina ¢ 
of hist“ Collectanea +,” Harl.. MSS. 5979, ‘on a. 
Blank leaf, there is the following endorsement in 
* Bagford’s own hand-writing, with a black-lead 
pencil, John, son of John and Elizabeth Bagford .- , 
was baptized Oct.31, 1675, in the parish of St” A 
Anne, Black Friars.” “He was bred, it. seems,” to, 
the business'of 2 shoe-maker; for he ack 
~ that he practised, or-had practised, ss. 












“This article is’ principally given in the words of the g 
Drs Jolin Calder; who, in his Annotations onthe Tatler, — 
says, “Chis writer, who, in the course of this work, is much’ 
@vener’a transcriber than; a commentator, has been indeb 
uch of the information in these notes to the ‘colle ti 
of ingenious and industrious Mr. Jolm Bagford, “and 
mngular care in, preserving fugitive and perishable: papers, 
Was certainly no very common man, and there is but little 
of him’ in print. ‘It is, therefore, but grateful in the Aa 
dor.cand i may be acceptable to some of his! readers, to 
jogether such scattered memorials. of: this: curious pérsonr 
Bas een able to collect, from.the difficult reading of Mr, 
ford’s own papers, oy from other sources.” sor 
“7 Widest. of the very many volumes in’ the British Miuset 
teder the geneval title’ of ‘ Bagford’s Collectanea,” consist. 
"printed title-pages, advertisements; hand-bills, fugitive 

“of ail Kinds, vignettes, prints, &ic.. pasted into paper books 
R wich MS notes interspersed, but oftener wit ° 
4/85; properly so’ called, are comparatively few, inter 
fh the momerous! volumes “above‘mentioned, and pro- 
arvaeed, amd depdsited along with them, in: 


dent of MES. Besides, there are-very 3 the 
epee hal hve paced popes al eas und 
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craft,” as he calls it, in a little curious an en- 
tertaining tract on the fashions of shoes, &e. and 
the art of making them, which may be seen in 
the British Museum, Harl. MSS, 5911. It ap- 
pears that he marricd, or at least that he wos 4 
father, pretty early in life; for there is, in the 
same Collection, a power of attorney from John 
Bagford Junigy to Jolin Bagford senior; empowering 
him to claim and receive th ‘vages af his son, as a 


seaman, in case of his + dated In 1713, when 
> 7 $45, 


the father could only been ‘of the age of 38 
years. (See Harl 195.) We seems to have 
been led very © ‘urn of his mind, to 
enquire into the . is own country, and 
the origin and pre ature. By such en- 
quiries he acquirec wledge of old English 
books, prints, ana srary curiosities, which 


he carefully picked up at low prices, and re-sold 
honestly on moderate profits. Jn this kind of curi- 
ous but ungainly traftick, he seems to have spent 
much of his life; in the prosecution of it, he crossed 
the seas more than once, with abundance of com: 
missions from intelligent booksellers, and curious 
people of learning and opulence, who, uo doubt, 
contributed to his support; and there are ver 
many of his bills among his papers in the British 
Museum, that vouch very strongly for his great 
skill in purchasing, and his great reasonableness in 
selling, various sorts of uncommon things. All 
this while he appears to have been a book- broker, 
Father than a book-seller, and a most proper and 
honest person to employ in the purchase of scarce 
and curious publieations, prints, &e. on moderate 
terms. It is evident that he had been at very ex~ 
traordinary pains to inform himself in the history 
of printing, and of all the arts immediately, or 
more remotely, connected with it. He published, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, in 1707, his 
“ Proposals for a History of Printing, Printers, 
Jiluminators, Chalcography, >aper-making, &e. 
&e. On subscription 10s.; and 10s. more en the 
delivery of a volume in folio, containing abont 200 
: sheets,” 
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“SOHN BAGFORDE: | — a4 
below, &e;. (Harl. MSS. 5936.) The second ear 
as follows: “The noble art and mystery of print 
‘being invented and practised by John Go re, 

a‘ soldier at Harlem in Holland, anno 1440, King 
a.V I. anno1459, sent two private messengers, with 

1500 marks, to procure one of the workmen. They ~ 

prevailed on one Frederick Corsellis to leaye the” 

printing-office in disguise, who immediately came 

» over with them, and first instructed the English in 
a er 
















is famous art, at Oxford, the same year, 1459-5, 
In nh of the card, in capital letters, “Mr. 





Jolin Bagford,” and the four following lines : 
© All you that walk upon the Thames, 
"Step in this booth, and print your names, a 

© And lay it by, that ages yet to come, ee ae 
ae May see what things upon the Thames were done, 











Printed upon the frozen River Thames* 77 : 
" Jan. 18, 1715-16.” ‘eee 
ry/curious and well-written letter of this) ~ 
s . to Mr, Hearne, printed in the first. 
f the second edition of “Leland’s Co © © 
p. 58, & seqg. relative to London, and 
quities im its Vicinity, does Mr. Bagford — 
thonour. He seems to have been much ~~ 
loyed and respected by Lord Oxford, Dr. John= ~~ 
first bishop of Norwich, afterwards of Ely, ~~ 
s Sloane, Sir James Austins, Mr. Clavel, &e.; ” 
is said, hat for having enriched the famous 
i of his patron Bishop Moore with many curi~ 
sities -, his Tantthip procured him an admission 
9 the Charter-house, as a pensioner-on that foune 
tion, in the cemetery of which he was buried. He ~~ 
ed at Islington, May 15, 1716, aged 65. eT agg 
1728, a print of him was engraved, by Mr. 
orge Vertue, from a picture by wHoward. + 
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Of Printing on the Thames, see vol. I. p. 119. sy 
Purchased at his death by King George the First; and given 
im to the University of Cambridge. “In. Noble’s Continua- — 
on of Granger, vol. Il. p91, are two excellent Epigrams, oc« 

) this donation. Z BAAS Pas = 
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No. II. 
GEORGE BALLARD. 


Tus Mr. BaLiarp was a most extraordinary per- 
son: he was bred in low life, a stay-maker, or wo- 
man’s habit-naker, at Campden * in Gloucester- 
shire; but, having a turn for letters, and in parti- 
cular towards the Saxon learning, he became ac- 
quainted, from a similarity of study, with=Mrs. 
Elstob, after she was settled at Evesham. 

By the assistance of the Rev. Mr. 'Palbot, vicar 
of Kéinton in Warwickshire, and a recommen- 
dation to Dr. Jenner, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxon, he removed to that University. “he Presi- 
dent appointed him one of the eight clerks of bis 
college, which furnished*him with chambers ahd 
commons; and thus being a Grenial, he was aftér- 
ward elected, by the procurement of Uie President, 
one‘of the beadles of the University. He was of a 
weak and sickly constitution; which determined 
his parents to put hin to the above trade of a habit- 
maker, as an casy business not requiring much 
bodily strength. ‘The time he took up in learning 
the Saxon language was stolen from sleep, after his 
day’s labour was over. 

‘The communicator of this article celebrated with 
hin a festival, which he held for his friends, on hav- 
ing completed a transcript of a Saxon Dictionary, 
which he borrowed of Mr. Browne Willis, being 
not able to purchase it, and which he had improved, 
with the addition of near a thousand words, col- 





* Among the benefactors fo the church and poor of Campden, 
is Mr, John Ballard, physician of Western-sub-edge (as by the 
inscription on his tunb 1678); who was elder brother to George 
Ballan’s grandfather Thomas. — Samuel Ballard died July 8, 
1710, wt.46; and Elizabeth, his wife, July 10,1744, xt. 73. 
These, probably, were his father and mother. 


lected 


pas enna 
tlemen of-his hunt, who were used 
mually in. the hurting. season about’ a’ mo 4 
Campden,. hearing of iis fame, generously’ all 
hi an annuity of sixty’ pounds * for life, tipon whi h 
tired to Oxford, for the benefit of the Bodleian 


v. Mores (who mentions a curious MS. ‘trans 
by. “Mr. Ballard) calls him “a marituas * 
ag a person studious int English Antiquities 

8 th” his” pursuits, a Saxonist,” md afte 
“exteriial ornaments of the sex, a conte 
‘their internal qualifications.” phat 
all insert below an‘extraet of an 
froin Mr. Ballard } to Dr: Raw 


* ‘They offered him an annuity of 1001.5 but he mbdestly told 


that sixty pounds were fully sufficient’ to satisfy both: is : 
i Wi RST 


and his. wishes. Fiasleauegy 5 
- ow what additioas Mr. George Ballard cant makes 


toe’, ¢. This I know, that, being a tayl himself, 
eat admirer of that plain honest Antiq ea 
Mr. ‘Thomas Hearne to: Mr: Baker, Oxford; July 351733," 
~ ONOURED Sin, Taye ir 
Havin, heen informed by my friend Mr. Rawlinson of. op=. 
x noble design of continuing Mr. Wood's *Athene,” 
~ and that any notices which would be serviceable towards such an” 
undertaking would be. kindly received : /I drew! up a short-ace — 
unt of the life of my late.. learned’ and ingenious friend 
T an truly sensible show unfit I am to attem, P 
of this kind, and especially of so worthy 1 pefsods Bu bf 
jeneration J have for the memory of so dear’a'fiiend; arid _ 
; ut few of his other more Jearned: correspondents Had = 
portunity of having. a more perfsct knowledge of himy I 
© therefore ventured to inform you, that Richard’ Graves {}, Co 
' nat Mickleton, in Gloucestershire, anno 1678} Be was ? 
, of, Samuel Graves, esq. who was the son of Richard 
§, (who was lord. of the royalty of. the hundred of. Kiftesae — 
id of the manors of Mickleton, Aston, and Weston; im” 
for many years one of the beiichets, and at leneth i 
r of Lincoln's Inn), who was the son offRichard Graves, 


“portrait, engraved by Vertue, is presery 
f \Wordestershire;” vol. Ty p292;° wherethere is a pedi 
family, so. ‘‘eminent for producing many leafed a1 
n.” OF his son, Morgau Graves, hi 
Greens ie 7 
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has been obligingly communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Price, trom the original in the Bodleian Library. 

He drew up an account of Campden ohigeh in 
1731; which was read by Dr. Morell, at the Society 
of Antiquaries, Nov. 21, 1771. 


who was the son of John Graves §, of Beameslcy in Yorkshire, 
sgent. of the family of Graves of Heyton in that county. He was. 
educated in grammar learning, partly at Campden, and partly at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in Warwickshire, but chiefly at the former 
place, under the tuition of Mr. Robert Morse. From thence hé 
was sent to Oxford, about the year 1693; was fixed in Pembroke 
college ; how long he continued there, or what degrees :hditook, 
as yet 1am ignorant. But, being delighted with a privaté —_, he 
retired to his manor-house at Mickleton ; where he was awindefa- 
tigable student in antiquities. He was a very obliging commu- 
nicative gentleman, and of such a sweet deportment, as gained 
him the love and esteem of all those who had the honour and 
happiness of his conversation. ‘To be short, he was a gentle- 
man endowed with all those excellent qualifications which might 
justly intitle him Great and Good; he was a complete master of 
the Greek, Latin, and Saxon tongues; was admirably well read 
and skilled in the Roman and British antiquities ; and was @ 
most curious Historian, Antiquary, and Medalist. Besides curi- 
ous letters, pedigrees, &c, that are made public in the’perform- 
ances of several learned men; he has drawn up (in middle-sized 
octavo) an Historical Pedigree of his own family, most elabo- 
rately done; and had likewise made vast collections towards the 
history and antiquities of Kiftesgate Hundred, and the several 
places where his estate lar, which he had collected with very 
great pains and expence from the Domesday Book, from MSS. 
and records in the Tower, Cottonian and Bodleian libraries, and 
many other ways: which he designed by way of annals, in imi- 
tation of Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities; and a little before his 
death had designed to have methodised and compiled it, in & 
volumes, folio. He was master of many unuch-esteemed MSS. 
the greater part of which were purchased after his death by 
dames West, esq. a gentleman of very extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, His collection of medals (which were about 500, among 
which were many very valuable pieces) consisted chiefly of Greek 
and Roman coins, a great part of which I collected for him, 
from Worcester, Gloucester, Marlborough, Devizes, and several 
other places ; all which coius were purchased after his death-by 
Roger Gale, esq. an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Graves, who 
is a great master of those studies, and many other useful parts 
of learning. He died {to the great grief of all true lovers of 
antiquity, as well az of all those who knew him) upon Wed+ 


& Portraits of both these gentlemen, by Vertue, are preserved by Dr. Nash. 
: negday 


ae 


‘GEORGE BALLARD: 4606 


‘Mr. Ballard was instrumental in procuring Mrs. 
Elstob a ‘visit, in 1733, from Mrs. Chapone*, a 
elergyman’s wife at Stanton in Gloucestershire, a 
woman of letters, and an old acquaintance, : for 
whom he was used to make gowns and mantuas, 
that being his trade or employment +}. 


‘nesday about seven o'clock in the morning,--being the 17th day 
of September, 1729, in the 53d year of his age, and is buried in 
@ vault in the North aile of Mickleton church, near td which 
ig a very neat marble monument fixed in the wall, with the fol- 
lowing-inscription, composed by James West, esq. 


 Subths requiescit 
JB Garpus Graves armiger, hujusce manerii dominus ; 
. vir si quis alius desideratissimus ; 
_ qui eximias animi dotes mira indolis suavitate temperans, 
"tana charus omnibus vixit, quam effusa erat erga, 
omnes benevolentia : 
liberos tenerrimo affectu, 
amicos inconcuss4 fide, semper prosecutus, 
Inter hec otii literati studiis efflorescens, 
Ruris secessum historiarun) varietate eleganter defluxit. 
Nec vero, ut doctis spe contingit, 
nullibi nisi in patrid sud peregrinus, 
cum res Gracas Komanasque penitus perspectas haberet, 
nostras fastidios? pratermisit. 
His profecto unicé deditus anvestigandis 
acerrimau operam navay' 5 
dilucidandis omnem adhibuit diligentiain. 
Antiquitates demum loci vicinitate commendatas 
propriis illustrare scriptis occeperat ; ‘ 
inchoati operis gloriam adeptus, 
consummeati faina mortis interventu privatus, 
Uxorem duxit ExizagrxTuam filiam et cohgredem 
Tuom Morcan armigeri, 
ex quai 
quatuor filios duasque filias superstites reliquit, 
Quarum una (proh dolor) subtus paterno lateri adheret. 
A Obiit ille decimo septimo Septembris, 
aa anno Domini 1729, et. 53. 
Ne tantas patris virtutes nescirent posteri, 
hoc monumentum posuit 
Morcaw Graves, arin, 
filius natu maximus.” 
* Sce vol. IV. p.134; where this lady's name is wrongly called 
Capon. 
+ Dr. Lightfoot, on the authority of the late Duchess Dowager 
@Bawtlend Goes tha Alntns an tha Tatler eA 1FRR onl TY on Gao 
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He died rather young, in the latter end of June 
1755, owing, it was thought, to too intense appli- 
cation to his studies; and his tomb is thus inscribed: 

“HS. E. 
Georerus Batarn, 
Campoduni sui haud vulgare ornamentum : 
Qui diurna artis illiberalis exercitatione 
ita victum queritabat, 
ut animum interea disciplinis liberalibus 
: excultum redderet, 
In celebritatem et literatorum amicitiam,:: 
Eruditionis fama aliquands evocatus, 
et inter Academicos Oxonia adscriptus, 
otio floruit 
nee ignobili, ; 
nec reipublice literaria inutilis ; 
quippe Fooninaran, 
quotquot Britanniam scriptis illustrarunt, memoriam 
Scriptor ipse posteris commendavit. 
Sed, dum studiis intentus, 
vite umbratili nimi indulgeret, 
renum caleulo confectus obtit 
anno 17-40.” 





He left large collections behind him; but published 
only the “ Memoirs of British Ladies who have been 
celebrated for their Writings or Skill in the Learned 
Languages, Arts, or Sciences, 1752,” 4to; re-printed 
in 8vo, 1775. The work was printed by subscrip- 
tion, and the list of the public contributors towards 
its support was such as did honour both to the 
author and themselves. 

A very large Collection of his Eni , Corre- 
spondence. is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 








(4k) 


No. III.” 
THOMAS CARTE. (Vol. II. p. 192.) 


Tuomas Carte, son of the Rev. Samuel Carte 4, 
(M. A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, prebendary of 
Lichfield, vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and rector, 
1699, of Eastwell in that county) was born at 
Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor, in Warwickshire, where 
his-father was at that time vicar; and was baptized 
thete, by immersion, April 23, 1086. We have no 
account of the place where he received his grammar 


_* Who published two Sermons, in 1694 and 3705; Tabula 
Chronologica Archiepiscopatuum ct Episeopataum in Anglia et 
Wallid, ortus, divisioncs, translationes, &c. breviter exhibens ; 
unr cum indice alphabetico nominuin, guibis apud authores 
insigniuntur; concimnata per San. Carte, Vic. 8. Martini, Leicestr. 
et explicata per cundem,” folio, without date, Part of a letter 
of his to Mr. Humphrey Wanlty, dated Aug. 7, 1710, concernii 
a tessclated pavement found about 1670, near All Saints church 
in Leicester, with a drawing of it by B. Garland, is in Phil, 
Trans. No. 331, p.324. And his account of that town, in an- 
swer to some queries of Browne Willis, esq. (from a MS. in_ the 
Bodleian Library) is printed in the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica. — His assistance to Dr. Willis is gratefully acknow- 
jedged in the Preface to the second volume of ‘ Mitred Abbeys ;” 
and to him Dr. Stukeley inscribes his plan of Roman Leicester, 
plate 92 of his Itinerary, vol. L—H¢ is said in Letsome’s “Preacher's 
Assistant” to have been vicar of St, Mary's, and in Phil. Trans. 
is miscalled vicar of St. Marguret’s. Of the last of these mis- 
nomers he has himself taken notice in one of his MSS. which 
was shewn to Mr. Cole by Dr. Farmer; and the other was a mis- 
take. He was vicar of St. Martin's; and the tine of his death, 
with some traits of his character, will appear from the follow- 
ing inscription ona stone in the floor of the chancel at the steps 
of the altar of that church: 

«The remains of 
Samurt Carre, M.A. many years 
Vicar of this parish, He was a person 
of great learning, exemplary life 
and conversation, strict piety, 
sound judgment, orthodox principles, 
and a zealous and able defender + of the 


+ This will be illustrated by his conduct to Mr. Jackson; of whom see 
the Article (No. 1V.) which follows this——It is somewhat extraordinary 
thatthe word ‘* able” is an interlineation on the stone, 
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learning ;- but his academical education was‘in Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, where he was admitted 
1698. He took his bachelor’s degree in 17023 
was afterwards incorporated at Cambridge, and 
took his master’s degree there in the year 1706. 
In 1712 he made the tour of Europe, ‘as appears 
by, a letter from his father to Henry Warley: ” 
. © My son Thomas is going to travel with my 
Lord into Holland, France, Italy, &e. &e. T 
suppose he will be in London about ten days or a 
fortnight hence, when he will wait upon yoy: to 
desire some instruction in relation to MSSand 
other books, and which I hope you will give him, 
to render his travels more useful tohim. S. CARTE.” 
Upon his entering into holy orders, he was ap- 
pointed reader of the Abbey church at Bath; and, 
preaching there on the goth of January 1714, he 
took occasion in his sermon to vindicate King 
Charles the First with regard to the Irish Massacre, 
which drew him into a controversy on that subject 
with Mr. (afterwards the celebrated Dr.) Chandler. 
He immediately published a pamphlet, in 4to, in- 
tituled, “ The Irish Massacre set in a clear Light, 
wherein Mr. Baxter's Account of it in the History 
of his own Life, and the Abridgment thereof by 
Dr. Calamy, are fully considered ; together with 
two Letters from Mr. Chandler, reviving the afore- 
said Account, to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Carte, at’ 
Bath; with his two Replies to Mr. Chandler.” This 
is inserted in Lord Somers's Tracts. 





doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
He died April 16th, 1740, 
in the $7th year of his age, in full 
assurance of a joyful resurrection. 
Near this place lie interred 
Awn ¢ wife and Exizazern daughter 
of the said Samuel Carte. 
Here lieth the body of Saran Caxre, daughter 
of the Rey. Samucl Carte, who died March 
6th, 1773, in the 72d year of ler age,” 
* Bireh MSS, 4463. b. 10.” 


3 She is supposed to have died young. 


‘On 


“THOMAS.CARTE,. roe 


On the accession of the present Royal Family, he 
refueed to take the oaths to the Government, and 
put.on a lay habit; and at one time assisted the 
celebrated Jeremiah Collier, who preached to a Non- 
juting congregation up two pair of stairs in a house 
in Broad-street, London. Yet he would put on his 
gown and cassock on a Sunday, and perforin divine 
service in his own family. 1 know not what share he 
took in the Rebellion of 1715; but am well.assured 
that at the close of it he was concealed at Coleshill, 
fromthe search of the King’s troops, in the house 
of Mr. Badger, then curate of that town and. of 
Over Whitaker, chaplain to the Earl of Aylesford, 
and afterwards rector of Bedworth in Warwickshire, 
Mx. Carte officiated sone tine as curate of Coles- 
hall; and is said to have acted as secretary * to Bishop 
Atterbury before his troubles. : :- 

, In 1722 he was accused of high treason; and a 
proclamation was issued, Aug. 13, offering a reward: 
of 10004. for apprehending him. He fled, and re= 
sided some time in France, under the borrowed 
name of Philips; and, being introduced to most 
men of learning and family in that country, . he 
gained access to all Libraries, public and private, 
and collected large materials for illustrating an ine 
tended new edition of Thuanus; which was in such’ 
forwardness in 1724, that he consulted the munifi-, 
cent Dr. Mead on the mode of publication; who, 
perceiving that the plan might be made more ex- 
tensively useful, obtained Mr. Carte’s materials, 
pretio haud exiguo, and engaged Mr. Buckley in 
the noble edition}, m seven volumes folio, already 
described, in the present volume, p. 25. 


* Jtappears by the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons that he succeeded Kelly; and that a riotous clection 
at Coventry’haid been greatly animated by Carte. 

+ It may naturally enough be asked, why Mr. Carte himself 
was not allowed to supcrintend this edition of Thuanus. He 
probably would have been the principal editor, but that he was 
then abroad in exile. The Latin address to Dr. Mead, pretixed 
to the work, and dated from the faner Temple, 7 kal. Jan. 1733, 
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Whilst this was carrying -on, Queen Caroline, 
the universal patroness of learned men, having re- 
ceived some favourable impressions of Mr. Carte, 
obtained leave for him to return home in security ; 
which he did, some time between 1728 and 1730. 

In 1735 he published the third volume * of his 
“ Life of the Duke of Ormonde,” which he com- 


reetions from Professor Ward, who translated into elegant Latin 
the three introductory’ Letters of Mr, Buckley; whose particular 
acknowledgments are made to My. Carte, for having communi- 
cated his numerous collections from MSS. and priated.:¢opies ; 
for correcting: the orthography of proper: names; for his: tiseful 
explanatory notes; for ing the Life of Thaanus, and com- 
piling the indexes. But Mr. Buckley shall speak for. himself: 
“ Variantes lectioncs ex MSS. cunctisque editionibus collectas, 
et nominum propriorum interpretationes, Cartius in exemphari, 
ye prelo erat paranduim, accurat® descripsit. In quem finem 
lum totum opus evoivit, plurima quoque in utvaque Genevensi 
editione errata typogrnphica correxit, notis etiam brevioribus in 
extrem’ paging’ adscriptis malta explicuit, ct quedam emendavit. 
Ad hee ingentem numerum proprioram nominum, que & Pu- 
teano pratermissa erant, ex auctoribus ipsis, unde narrationes 
suas hauserat huanus, allisque illius <evi scriptoribus, interpre- 
tatus est. Qua in re de omnibus sand eruditis, atque aded de 
Thuano ipso, optine meritus esse videtur ....... Simile quo- 
que studitim et industriam in vitd auctoris recensenda idem vir 
dactus posuit > quae ct in sex Historie tomorum, vitieque in sep- 
timo tomo, indicibus qutos conficere suscepit, eum adhibituram 
pariter expectare licebit.” Buckley's first letter is dated 
“onsis halend, Jan. 17es ; second, “7 id. Dec. 1728 ;" the 
third,  ipsis kal. Oct. 1730." His Dedication to King George IE, 
is dated “7 kal. dau. 17 
* This volume, which contains 2 collection of letters written 
by King Charles the First and Second, the Duke of Ormond, 
the Secretaries of State, the Marquis of Clanriekarde, &e, &c. 
(intended to verify the History) was published first, that the res 
ferences tothe proper paze: of ii might be made in the other volumes. 
In an unpublished fetter to Dr. Z. Grey, dated May 14, 1736, 
he says, “ | was laid up four months this winter by the gravel 
and a dumbago, to town in December, and 
lying one night at / » ina bed not lain in since 
the May before. T (unk God it is at last ever ; but it has hin- 
dered my other bre colenes from being printed before this 
time. They will be tivished in ten days more, there being only 
about six shcets more to print, and will be delivered in the 
beginning of June. However I send you now six copies of the 
Letters, and shall be obliged to you fer disposing of them. -4 
slippnse vou al VN fae Re, OE Bent ae: Cw y < RARER (ORME (he Sinn 
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‘\hiis.own ; and ‘all divse comunissions and letters were wrote 
‘ on hand of anIrish priest, ,who was Giamorgan’s sceretary, 





- and his Lordship sent it to his 


“PHOMAS CARTES) + 


* 


“by the publication ‘of ‘the two first voluiies, 
a publication which’ was’ afte “of 
Sia : Se Ek ad 





assion he pretended, to from the Bing... I give you ‘his. 

ch ter in. the History yery justly, but yet too tenderly drawn,: 

because I am naturally unwilling to ley a load on any man's, 

Memory, except T am absolutely forced to it. I intimate. 
aglythat nobody of common sense can mistake the’ 

that he forged letters and commissions without number ; 





‘could ‘haye produced the compiler of the Nuncio'symemoirs: in, 


evidence (who had all those commissions before:his eyes; and -all- 
the signed -by Glamorgan. to the Naneio); to prove the. 
ions and letters he pretended to from King Charles. ab. 
“forged ; for he. says he was perfectly. acquainted with, 
@an's secretary, and knew. his hand-writing aswell as: ° 









dered that it is a delicate thing to say insexpress :texms that. 


‘Sueh awriting is forged; ) forgery is a charge to’a great ‘Noble+- 


man as little to be used as the word lic to.a Gentleman; ‘other, 


“words are to be used to express the same meaning: in both cases: 


Phave done so in Glamorganis case ; and d canjyery tealy tell ’ 
nds: the Duke of Beanfurt and Lord Nocl Somerset, that 
have treated: their ancestor'tenderly; though J veally. believe: se 
man that reads my book sill think that I have done 80;-bosides.- 
myself, who know what [ have omitted to say. [have done they’ 
same in other cases; _but-if any will think’ fit to dispute that. 
measure of iniquity: which I assign to any one man in my Hiss 
tory (which I only do for the sake of doing justice to the ° 
or some other injured person) | am ready-to, make up his full)” 
‘accompt, which my tenderness to him|madé me decline, tik. 
should: be forced ‘to it, /E shall write something more to you 
On this subject when Jwrite less in a hurry than'Pdo now,”"5 





~Ih a subsequent letter, Jan. 18, 1736-7, “he adds, «Tam 


hamed>of being so long silent since iny return’ from’ Bath 


in November last, and know not) whether you will admit! the 


0 ing relation for a just excuse: 1 was called thence to 

t ‘Maeasures for preventing a piratical impression of my work 
in Ireland, undertaken there by some. Dubin: booksellers,“ No 
tiénd Thad in London; nor. any bookseller I was acquainted. 


q Wath, could suggest to me any method of relief but’ at last-eall. . 


ing to mind an order of the House of Lords, made in 17@1,. 
upon Curll’s printing the Duke of Buckingham's Life, and 
pirating his works, I consulted the Parliament-oftice, and found 


xt fall for my purpose, declaring that whosoever should presuiie 
_, touprint any account of the Life, the Letters; or other Works of 


ased Peer, without the consent of his heirs or executors, 
guld he punished as guilty of a breach of privilege-of that. 
ase. I carried an attested & is order to Lord Arran ;. 
Dublin, to serve upon 
and discharge them in 





‘comcerned in that 
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singular. service to Dr. Leland, in:the third volume 
of his History of Ireland. . 


‘his name from procegding herein. “This, I hope, has stopped 
their printing ; but as it is.a remedy only in my case, and aris- 
ing from the particular nature of my work, there is still an ab- 
solute necessity for a new act of parliament to secure the pro- 
perty of Authors in their Works; and I should hope that your 
University would petition this session for such an act, of which 
Lord Corubury, at the instance of Oxford, has a draught already 
made, which has been approved by the Speaker, and will cause 
me a good deal of attendance in town this session. The hurry 
of that affair was not quite over, when, going out of town gooner 
than 1 intended, one night in December, to Winchmore: Hill, 
where all my books and papers arc, and getting up at six in 
the morning (the servants being all in bed), and coming down 
in the dark into the parlour where I usually sit and keep the 
Pepers Tam using for the time, I found it on fire, and about 
three fect in breadth of the top of the wainseot burnt. THs 
was cecusioned by a beam being put eluse under the hearth of @ 
chamber above. Had I not discovered it in time, the whole 
house would have been burnt, As it was, all my papers were 
hurried away, and put into a terrible confusion ; and though. I 
have looked several times for yous last letter, F eould not find it 
WI this moment that E sit down to answer it. My book has been 
entirely prinied ever since July last, when I advertised that my 
Subseribers inight have it at my Printer’s. It will not be pub. 
Tshed tilt next week afier the inecting of the Parliament: but if 
the subscribers you were so kind as to procure for me at Cam- 
bridge would have their books sent down, and will tell me how, 
Twill take care to send them. I fancy, after it comes to be 
generally read, we shall hear no more of accusations or reflec 
tions on the King, with ard te the Rebellion of Ireland, TF 
have cleared all that affair so much to the satisfaction of the 
most considerable men ef all parties! that I have received froma 
both Whigs and Torics such compliments and expressions of 
esteem, that I know not whether I deserve, but Iam sure I did 
notespect. AH TL shall say of if is, that no bouk was ever wrote 
with more integrity and impartiality; and if all the load and 
odium of the Irish rebcilion, encouragement of the rebels, and 
faint prosecution of the war, is laid upon the Parliament, I 

could not help it, and wrote what I found, what I can support 

by undeniable evidence, and what I was in conscience obliged ta 

write. ‘This Glamorgan’s Secretary was an Irish priest, bred up» 
with the digester of the Memoirs. I shew in my History that 

Glamorgan had Jeft Oxford, had put to sea, and had like to have 

been taken in the Irish Channel before April 30; and though he. 
did escape into. the North of England, yet nobody at Oxford knew 

afterwards where he was, nor could any letters (especially such 
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* Fn this work he appears to have profited consi- 
derably by the instructions he had received from 
Dr. Switt*; to whom, in a letter dated from 


jeast doubt but that Glamorgan forged every pretended power 
or commission he had; and alf of them so fully express his vanity, 
and are sv adapted to his present views (views which in most 
casés Could dot arise till after he was in Ireland), that they could 
have ‘no other author but himself. I must observe to you, that 
this letter, being directed to the Nuncio, is the only original of 
the King’s writing among his papers (for Glamorgan only gave 
hina copies translated of the others}); and whatever commission, 
or ‘other powers, instructions, or letters, Glamorgan pretended: 
to the Nuncio to have from the King, must be in a hand agree- 
Able to that which the Nuncio had as an oviginal.” In a thind 
letter, Feb. 2%, 1736-7, he says, “I will endeavour to do what 
you recommended to me ina less voluine than the work 2 have 
y published, that 20 it may come into the hands of all the 
id. It shall be done some way or other, But I must. first 
make some searches, which { shail have an opportunity of doi 
in a short time. For though Iam entirely satisfied the Lord 
Herbert assumed of hiwsclf the tide of Earl of Glamorgan, and 
never had any fiwit for it, nor any pricy seal, nor any grant 
moder the signet, wuch less Under the bread seal; yet my ex- 
acétness Will not jet me assert a thing positively, till I have 
starched into every thing that can give any light into the subject, 
Sir William Dugdale, who had gone through almost all our 
Records, at least such as relate to our Nobility, takes no notice | 
in his Baréage of any such uile. There is among his MS papers 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford a list of all the fants, grants 
under the signet for hovours aad ollices, whilst the King was at 
Oxford, with the date of each fant, warrant, and grant. There 
is no such thing mentioned in that catalone. But [ propose 
tikewise to search the Signet or Secreturics-office here, the Privy 
Beal, and Use Paper-office, to see if there be any mention of suck 
a grant or warrant to Lord Herbert; for, if there was none such, 
nobody can dispure but timt all his pretended cominissions di+ 
rected to him as Ear} of Glamorgan were mere forgeries.” . 
[°61f Herbert never was Glamorgan, to be sure no commission 
could come to biti as such; but ‘tis wanderfal that he should 
Yorge such a patent, because if any commission ot fetter came to 
him from the } it would instantly destroy all the coumissions 
he had before pretended to. ‘Phat bold forgeries, intended to. 
produce important consequences, were pract wed ut that time, is 
certain; witness the mstrument that brought the Scotch inte 
England at the beginning of the rebellion, &." FY 
_* Sin, Having at last, after a long application, and in the 
inidst of sharp rheumatic pains, the cifects of a sedentary life, 
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Mr. Awnshaw’s in Red. Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
August 11,°1736, he communicated ‘his plan for 
writing a History of England. a 

ge : 


finished my History of the Life of the first Duke of Ormonde, and of 
the Affairs of Ireland in his Time, Vhere send you a copy of that 
work, of which ibeg your acceptance. I have endeavoured to 
follow the instruction: vou gave ine, and hope J have done so in, 
some. measure. ti it have your approbation in any degree, it 
will be so much to my satisfaction. It hath been Jong’ subject: 
of complaint in England, that no history has yet been wrote of: 
it upon authentic and proper materials; and even those who 
have taken notice of (he mili actions of our ancestors, have 
yet left the civil history of t ngdow (the inost instructive of 
any) untouched, for want of a proper knowledge of the anti- 
quities, usages, laws, and constitution, of this nation. Rapin de 
“Phoyras, the last writer, Was a foreigner, utterly ignorant in 
these respects; and, writing his history abroad, had no meanstof 
clearing up any difficulties that he met with therein. He mag 
indeed, some use of Ryimer’s Fo-dera; but his ignorance of ofr 
customs suffered hin to fail into gross mistakes, for want of 
understanding the phraseology of acts, which have reference to 
our particular eustoins, Besides, Rymer's collection contains _ 
only such treatics as were enrolici in the Tower, or in the rolla 
of Chancery: he knew nothing of such as were enrolled in the 
‘Exchequer, and of the public treaties with foreign princes en- 
rolled in this latter office. 1 have now a list of above tour 
hundred by me. Rymcr never made use‘of that vast collection 
of materials for an English history, which is preserved in the 
Cotton Library; nor ever consulted any Journal of our Privy 
Council; whenever he reters to any, still quoting Bishop Burnet ” 
for his author, He never read the Rolls of Parliament, yor any 
Journal of either House, where the chief affairs within the Na- 
tion are transacted; and did not so mueh as know there was 
such @ place as the Paper-otlice, where all the letters of the 
English ambassadors abroad, and all the dispatches of our $=), 
cretaries of state at heme, from the time of Edward the Fourth 
io the Revolution (since which the secretaries have generally’ 
carried away their papers) are kept in a good method, and with 
great regularity ; so that he wanted likewise the best materials 
for an account of our foreign affairs. These defects have made 
several of our nobility and gentry desire a new history to be 
wrote, in which the above-mentioned, and other materials, as 
authentic as they, may be made use of. They have proposed it 
to me: and my objections regurding the vastness of the expence 
as well as labour, that, to satisfy myself, | must haye all mates, 
rials by me; not only copies out of our records, journals, &c. in « 
* Englaad, but even copies of negotiations of foreign ambassadors 
» gt this court (e.g. of the Freach; ail the negotiations and letters 
6f which, for two hundred’ years past, I knew where to have 
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England, the So rand Subseri 
for defraying the Expéfices thereof, and 
wherein:.Mr.Carte intends to proceed 
gon the same Work *.” Of his progress 
$ business he thus wrote to Dr. Grey, dated. 
'M:, Ker’s, at the Golden Head, in. Great 
port-street, Oct. 4, 17387“ When br received 
favour of your letter of July 26, 1 intended to .- 
ve set out the. week following: Madingley, 
dtohave had.the. pleasure -of waiting !on, you at 
_ Houghton Conquest in my way; but an unwelcome 
“summons from Warwickshire calling me thither to” 
appeal against being .raised, in the land-tax, br ke 
‘ esign, and indeed my journey, because Lcon= 4» 
*elided. Sir-J. H. Cotton would be gone to O - 
before I could get to his house, when my, appeal _ 
A ‘ z 
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peer 7d 28 
jied);) they have proposed a subscription of a thousand. a.yea 
‘for .as.many years as the work will require, to defray-t ma 
. The subseription. is begun, and will (1 believe) be = aa 
eted this winter; andthen that work will employ'all m) 
é ' One advantage I already-find from the very talk of this 
Bae, ‘having heefi offered several collections and memoirs of par 
persons, considerable in their tine, which bdid not know 
hy ing, “and which would else: no part of them ever see the 
ight; and. the manner of the History'sebeing’ carried on will) 9 
“probably make every body open their stores... This is one reasoing. 
Bir @inong many others,which makes me very desirous: of having» 
? ry judgment of the work I have now pitblished,. and nega: > 
af pou yun out to me such faults as’ would fain correct ‘in my 
eed i work. It will be a very. partienlar, favour to:a person. 
“Gvho is, with the. greatest esteem and respect, Sir, your: very 
: ob! iged.and obedient servant, Tuomas Cartes” 
-SMany of the assertions; however, in the preceding: letter™ 
_ leistontous,’ - Whoever will be at the pains: of consulting ha 
"valuable treasure called Rymet’s Fordera, will find that nuin® 
‘perless treatics and other materials were collected from! the 
~ ree ‘of the Exchequer, since removed into the Chapters 
id also' from the Cotton Library. Mr. Carte seems alsa to have. 
é Mundéquainted with the condition of the State Papersewhich” 
“were formerly kept in the old Gateway at Whitehall, bu Pipes | 
are now deposited within the bui ofsthe"Preasury, * 
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was over. However Lwrote to Mr. Bettenham that 
I would take and dispose of ten copies, of yout 
Answer to Neal’s fourth volume, as I di of. your 
fate Answer. Y ave since sent for them; ‘but ioe 
not had them, I suppose because they are not -yet 
ublished, or (as my bookbinder tells me from Mr. 
feuham’s servant when I sent for them) because. 
Mr. Bettenham does not print the book. I judge’ 
this last is a mistake of my bookbinder; but if Mf. 
Bettenham should not print it, I beg of you td 
send me word who does. I believe Oxford will fill 
by the end of this month; and then, I believe, about 
fifteen of the Colleges will subscribe towards my 
undertaking. As soon as that is done, I propose. 
to try what those of Cambridge will do, in which; 
promise myself your good offices. 1 have sent ‘one, 
of my Proposals to your neighbour Mr. On ley 
(who, Fam told, is a very honest gentleman, of an 
ample fortune, and generous spirit), and have wrote» 
to him on that subject. I do not know him persd=, 
«nally ; but he will consider the reason of the thing. 
“what is said in my letter, which possibly, with your 
reasoning with him thereon, may induce hit to 
subscribe. I have now ool. a year either sub- 
seribed or promived me by gentlemien at a distances 
who will sign their names to the instrument when 
they come to town; so that I am in little deubt but 
the work will go on; and nothing troubles me but 
the delay in completing the subseription, that 1 
may get a ineeting of the contributors, and fall to. 
executing my scheme. Tis a large sum to be 
raised by private persons; public bodies will, J 
hope, follow the example of the Chapter of Durham, 
who subscribed their 20 guineas a year, and make 
up the rest.” rs 
Soon after the date of this letter, he was resi- 
dent at Cambridge, collecting muterials for such 
urpose from the University and other libraries... 
is*head-quarters were at Madingley, with the Ite 
* Sir John Hinde Cotton, bart. whose great collection 
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ch'8,1744,° a cause was ‘determined in his 

in Chancery, in which he was laintiff, “and ° 
brother and sister, Samuel * and ara,’ 

; a Rie a 2 


Samuel Carte’ Was admitted ‘scholar of Trinity hall, = 
4» May-5,-1704) and proceeded LL. Bi He was t iy 
ember of Symonds Inn, practised as a solicitor in Chancery ~~. 
“in 1708, was. eminent in his profession, and a learned Antiquary. © ” 
M s his MSS. and antiquarian papers (it is believ 
sold his’ widow all together’ ‘tothe’ late learned “Ai 
Si’ Phomas Cave; bart; Mr. Samuel Carte assisted. Dr. 
 School-master of Coventry, in his ‘ Account of the 
: ions and Charities belonging to that City, particu 
4 Sir Thomas White, Lond. 1738, 8vo fF.” He also, the 
» “iis nathé does not appear’, was the editor’ of the Col 
Eétlesiastica, ‘by Samuel Brewster, esq: 1752,” Ato 5, and " 
bmany learned notes to that curious work. In the latter J 
had chambers in Symonds Inn; but resided’ op 
F Stukeley, in the passage which leads from Queen''s-squs 
e “ Southampton-row. ‘He was alive in 1760, but ‘died / not 
“after. have some. valuable’ letters of his, in, MS. on vari 
Iatters of Antiquity. His brother John was admitted of. 
=) Same Hall Jan. 9, 1707, where he took the degree of LLB.” 
was chaplain to William the fifth Lord Digby; and was) 
. his father, (who ‘possessed the advewson im right of ‘his pre-- 
: ‘o the vicarage of Tachbroke,. in the county of Warwick ; 
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sand afterwards, by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 

; px of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, wliere “he' ‘was 

ec, 20, 1720, and’ resided till his death, Sept. 17, 1735.) ‘He 

Jdom failed to preach twice every Sunday in the -ch 

inckley, and once in Stoke church, of which he enjoyed 1 

© Yectory as annexed to the vicarage of Hinckley, The last 4 
he preached was the Funeral Sermon of his’ Clerk James Mery,’ 

. \which he never more was able to attend the dutiés of, the ~ 

~ ehurch; ‘The Sermon, at his own funeral was preached by Dre 9 

“Jackson above mentioned-to a crowded congregation at Hinek- © 1g. 

“Tey, where Mr. Carte was buried, in the Chancel, near the ¢oms 

munion table; and. where no other memorial reniains’ 

_ memory than an inscription on a gallery, that it was erected! in: 

1728, while he was vicar; though. his surviving i ers 

i of his learning, his probity, his simplicity of mannérs, 

es 5 unaffected piety, with a degree of veneration. “He 

~g most zealous asserter.of the rites and ceremonies.6f the : 

eres otis TEST F WE Tet ee 

_ MS note by-DF. Richardson, com villiam Cole 
“You, Il, ~ * tr of: 
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dants, occasioned by a doubt-in his father's will, 
By the report in this case (Atkyns IE. 174.) it ap- 


of England, which, he justly observed, were equally remote from 
the extremes of Popery and Fanaticism ; and his opinions were 
founded on the firm basis of Scripture, with which he was 60 
intimately acquaiated, as to be able to repeat the greater part 
of the Bible, A favourite book of his was “ Bisce's Beauty of 
Holiness; which, he said, was worth its weight in gold, — 
Moscs Emanuel, a Jew of uncommon learning, well known in 
that part of the country as a travelling pedlar, received always 
much pleasure from the conversation of Mr. Carte; who, in 
return, took amazing pains to convince him of the truths’ of 
Christianity. Their friendly altereations were long and frequent, 
and turned principaily upon the fitty-first and fifty-third chap~ 
ters of Isaiah.—His absence of mind is recollected in many re- 
markable particulars. Some years before his death he paid bis 
addresses to Miss Dugdale, of Blyth Hall, near Coleshill (a lineal 
descendant of the illustrious Antiquary), and the wedding-day 
was tixed; but he actually forgot to go till the day after that 
which was agreed on, when the lady with indignation refused 
her hand, and the match was broken otf, Perpetually absorbed 
in thought, he was careless in his dress, and totally destitute of 
ceconomy. He even carried his carelessness in moncy matters to 
such a degree, that when the inhabitants of Stoke have brought 
to him the tithes, which he never took the trouble to ask for, 
he has not uncommonly (if he chanced to be engaged with a 
book) requested them to come at a future time, though perhaps 
the next hour he was obliged to borrow a guinea for subsistence, 
The vicarage-house adjoins to the church-yard ; yet he was. 
frequently so engaged in study, that the sermon bell rang till 
the congregation were weary of waiting, and the clerk was under 
the necessity of reminding him of his duty.—During the fifteen 
years in which he was vicar of Hinckley, he neglected to make 
any demand for tithes of the hamlet of The Hyde in that~ 
parish; which his administrator discovering after his death, 
made a claim on the inhabitants of that hamlet for tithes in 
Kind; and, to recover them, filed a bill in Chancery; which 
came to a hearing in Easter term 1747. ‘The Defendants insisted 
that the vicarage was never endowed, and that a contributory 
payment of seventeen shillings which had formerly been made 
was in lieu of all tithes; and that tithes in kind were not paid 
within memory of man. Mr. Thomas Carte, being obliged to prove 
the endowment, as his brother was only vicar, and not rector, 
procured from the Abbot of Lyra in Normandy, to which abbey 
Hinckley had formerly been appendant as an alien priory, an at- 
tested copy of a prant, in 1209, tu the vicar of that parish, This 
instrument, however, as Dr. Ducarel informed me, having 
been unluckily signed by the Abbot, and not by the Registrat of 
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pears that Mr. Samuel Carte the elder had made 
‘Lhomas his eldest son executor and residuary le- 


the impropriators (the Dean and Chapter &f Westminster) did 


not think proper to disclaim their right to the tithes, which 
might have put an end to the question in favour of Mr, Carte, 
an issue was directed, « to try whether the vicar of Hinckley is 
intitled to tithes in kiad for the hainlet of Hide, in the parish of 
Hine “ (Atkyns's Reports, ET. 426.) This issue was after« 
wards tried; when the jwy found that the vicar in lus life-time 
was not intitled to tithes in kind; and on July 17, 1749, the bill 
was dismissed with costs. ‘The Arrears of the modus, however, 
Were adjudged to Mr, Carte. (Vezey’s Reports, 1. 3.) 

The following very interesting ‘Jetter, addressed « To the: 
Rev, Mr. Juhn Carte," at Coleshill in Warwickshire,” ig trans. 
eribed from the original {amongst the MSS. of his brother 
Thamas) in the Bodleian Library, UUU U, Ne dio, - 

Sir, Sept, 18, 1716, 

“TF now sit down to answer your last kind letter of the 16th 
of July, which | had done sooner but that I have been from 
home this vacation, and I know the nature of your unhappy 
aecident will neces: rily confine you a considerable time; so 

» that I thoughe nat Ing: was to be done in relation to the Monas- 
‘ticon as vet. I hope by this time Mr. Dugdale has sent to Mr, 
Bowyer for the plates of St. Paul's, so that he may be at liberty 
to pat his intended book to the press, which it will be now ag 
convenient a time ax any to do; that it may be published before 
the new edition of Guillim’s Heraldry; which, you may find by 
the advertisements, is hastening on apace, I should therefore 
be’ glad to have Mr, Dugdale's thoughts of the matter, and to 
have the mianuscript (when Me has added what he thinks proper) 
sent up to me, that the printer may cast it off, and see how 
much it makes, and what volume it will be best to print it in. 
T have now one of the Baronage by me; and, considering what 
large additions Sir William has made to it, F begin to think a 
Proposal for ve-printing it cannut be aniss, in case we can pro-~ 
eure a | 
Tiam's methed. Thave the saine opinion of the Warvwickshite, 
if Hl can receive any additions from any worthy hand that pes 
sides amongst you. “It now Brows scarce; and, as the plates are 
all in being, it will very much moderate the expence. The 
printing of this Tract you mention will enable me to feel the 
Pulse of the publick ini relation to tie two last works, as well 
as the Monasticon; the plates of which, for the first and third 
valumes, I look upon to be quite lost. E have renewed my en. 
quiry about the Executors of Mr. Newcomb, and find he left his 
son executor; who died a great many years ago, and left his 
wite executrix, and one son a minor; who is since dead, and 
the wife old, and non compos mentis. The printing-house, and 
ull the utensils, they sold to Mr. Jones, who formerly printed 
11g the 
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gatee; but in one clause (added im 1739), it was 
provided, “that if he should be molested and prose- 
cuted by the Gayernment, by which he might:incur 
. ‘a forfeiture, or could not be his executor,” then 
Samuel and Sarah * were to be executors, and to 
possess what was given to Thomas. 

On the 9th of May 1744 Mr. Thomas Carte was 
discharged out of custody-f, into which he had been 
taken (with Mr. Garth) on the suspension of the 
‘Habeas Corpus act; and on the 18th of July that 

ear, the Court of Common Council of the City of 
ondon agreed “ to subscribe fifty pounds a year 
for seven years to Mr. Carte, towards defraying 
the charges of his writing the History of England.” 

“A Collection of the several Papers published by 
Mr. Thomas Carte, in relation to his History of » 
England; containing, 1. His Proposals} for re- 


the Votes; since whose. death it came into the hands of one 
Nutt; whom | have discoursed, but he cannot give the least’ 
account of them; and Fam afraid they have been destroyed long: 
since. I beg the favour of you, with my humble service, to 
communicate this to Mr. Dugdale; and when either of you haye 
leisure I should be glad of a line, to know your opinion of these 
*matters. Wishing you all health and happiness, 1 am, 
Your most obliged humble servant to command, ‘Vio. Warp. 

“Pray my humble service to my Lord Digby, if at Coleshill 
-Hall. I shall begin to send the News this past.’ 

* This lady left 487. a year to the parish of Great Wigston, 
in Leicestershire, for prayers to be read there on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and a second time on Sundays, for ever. 

t Whilst under examination, tiie Duke of Newcastle asked 
hbn if he was not a Bishop. ° “No, my Lord Duke,” replied 
Mf. Carte ; “there are no bishops in England but what are made 
by your Grace; and I am sure I have no reason to expect that 
honour.” Dr. Ducarel, ex ore,—In the Westminster Journal of 
May 12, 1744, it was insinuated that Mr. Carte “was confined 
for he knew not what, and discharged he knew not why.” 

$ “No country in Europe affords such a quantity and variety. 
of materials for its History, as England docs; and yet none is 
so destitute of a good one: a defect easy to be perceived, and 
much to be lamented, Such of our writers, as have assumed the 
venerable name of Historians, have generally, to provide. them- 
selves with materials, had recourse to some old Chronicles, pre- 
serving short and indigested memorials of public facts and trans- 
actions in this kingdom}- and bave thence derived those ae 

of 
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moving the Impediments of writing such a History; 
2. His general Account of the Materials, &c. (as 


of affairs; which, being dressed up in their own manner and 
language, make the substance of their.agveral histories, con- 
taining little more than the military exploits of our ancestors. 
Materials of this kind were easily procured, being borrowed 
from former Annalists without either Jabour or expence; and, 
when, by being put into » modern style, they became more 
agrecable than they were in their uncouth originals, served well 
enough to answer the views of those writers. The Civil His- 
tory of this nation hath not been so much as attempted by any 
man, except by- Dr. Brady, formerly keeper of the records in the 
Tower. But, as his work is a dry performance, and the records 
which he has added to verify it make near half of the volumes 
whercof it is composed, few persons find an entertainment in 
the reading of his History. The work too, by his death, was left 
imperfect; so that an History of our Constitution, Laws, Usages, 
Customs, and Manners, with the various, sudden, gr gradual 
alterations which these have undergone in the course of time, 
and the effects thereof on the Nation, is still wanting; though 
infinitely more interesting and useful than any relations of bat- 
tles, sieges, and military actions, which, excepting a difference 
as to persons and places, and s#me variety of circuustances, are 
much the same from the beginning to the end of the world. 
To finish such a Civil History as the unportance of the subject 
deserves, requires a vast expence as well as labour; it cannot be 
done without painful scarches into Antiquity, and a large cor- 
respondence with learned men who have made it their study, 
nor without travelling through an infinite number of old records, 
not casy to he read, nor always to be understood and applied to 
“their proper uses, without a constant attention and careful ob- 
seryation.—-The Cotton Library containeth a prodigious number 
of Memoirs for this purpose ; and it is casy enough to be con- 
sulted, But whether the great pains requisite to peruse, ex- 
amine, and digest them, in order toe form a judgment upon the 
whole; or the want of a proper knowledge in matters of Anti- 
quity, and consequently of a taste necessary to engage peo le to 
“examine into them; or, in fine, the defect of ability in.aetrey 
the expence of living in London and maintaining a correspond- 
ence with learned men, have deterred writers from searching 
as they ought into that reat treasure of English Antiquities ; it 
is certain that no proper use hath yet been made of the valuable 
pieces there reposedl, for the clearing up of many material pas- 
sages in our History. ‘he like reasons have probably hindered 
them from making the like searches into our Records ; though a 
smali number of the instruments there preserved would in many 
cases give a much better light into some of t'.e most remarkable 
transactions in several reigns, than all the sdistories of England 
hitherto published. — Rapin, later.in time than our other wri- 
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noticed in p.479); and, 3. Advertisement in rela~ 
tion to Mr. Carte’s Ilistory ;” 8vo; was printed in 


cessors wanted ; but.yithal he laboured undcr greater disadvan- 
tages than any of tham with regard to a Chil History of this 
Nation; as being a K@Pigner, and utterly unacquainted with our 
Constitution, Laws, and Customs, any farther than he could 
learn, in conversation, or pick up in coftee-houses, the comnnen 
habitation of his countrymen in this city; so that his reasonings 
or, reflections upon the passages of former times are too often 
founded upon the modern notions which he had thus iinbibed. 
Writing his History abroad, he wanted an opportunity (if the 
selt-sufliciency, to which some natures are subject, had not 
stifled in him the inclination) of consulGing persons better versed 
than himself in Antiquity, whose knowled ne wight hee supplied 
his defects, and whose informutions inivit have liclped to form 
or correct his judgment. ‘The only advantae he had over others 
s, that he wrote after Rymer's Federa was published: and thig 
circumstance, more than any other, contributed to recommend 
his History. But as a great number of technical ¢ rords, relative 
to our particular usages. are every where to be found in the in 
strimmenis published inihat Collection, he, through the want of 
a sufficient suowledge of those usages, did not always under. 
stand their true meaning. Thos part which he made most use 
of in that work was, the public weaties with furcign princes ; 
but of these Rynwr himself hath given us ouly an imperfect 
collection; is work containing no treaties but such as were en- 
rolled in Chancery, iid are preserved in the ‘Lower of London, 
or in the Ofice of the Rolls. Whilst J was in France, I wag 
curious in searching for every thing that concerned my own 
country ; and have taken notes, cr made abstracts, of near a 
thousand instruments ¢f treaties and tra: ons between the 
Crowns of England and Frewe, which do not appear in Rymer, 
and yet are preserved in he King of Prance's Tresor des Chartres, 
and in the Registers o pachre ces Comptes and of the 
Parlement of Paris. ‘Yhere lie concealed at this time in our own 
Archives some hundreds of the like public treaties with foreign 
princes and states, which would atford great light to our History, 
—IT never observed in Rapin any quotation on: of the Journals® 
of our Privy Council, unicss at’ second head from Dr. Burnes 
History of the Reformation; thoogh a conscientious Historian 
would never take up any thing on uiist. where he might examine 
the original, and a careful one would never have omitted to 
eonsult the Books of that Council, whercin the most important 
affairs, that pass a3 well within as without the Nation, are de- 
bated and transacted.—It doth not appear from his Work, that 
he ever read, either the Rolls of Parhament, or the Journals of 
either House; which yet must be deemed absolutely necessary 
for an, Knglish Historian. It is certain that he never so-much 
as saw the Paper Office, of he could never have been guilty of 
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August. On the 18th of October, the Company 
of Goldsmiths voted “ twenty-five pounds a year, 


that gross mistake, in affirming, that there is not any one 
letter, that passed between Queen Mary Scotland and Queen 
Elizabeth and ier Ministers, preserved in any of our Archives or 
Repositories of public Papers ; when, if he had ever jooked into 
the press In Unit Office marked ScorLtanp, an hundred labels 
would have offered themselves to his sight, put on different 
bundles, and expressing them to be letters from those very per- 
sons to one another in diflerent years from 1569 to 1587. In 
this Office are preserved the Letters of all our Embassadors in 
Foreign Courts, and the Dispatches of the Lords of the Privy 
Council, of the Clerks of the Council, and of our Secretaries of 
State to those Embassadors, in a constant series, from the time of 
‘Edward (V. down to the Revolution, in a regular order; besides 
a great number of original ‘Treaties and other papers, which will 
be found excecding useful foran English History. It will appear 
strange to every one, who considers how necessiy thes¢ are for 
the right understanding of our negotiations abroad, and our 
transactions with foreign states, that no Historian hath yet 
made any use of the papers in this Oflice.——It is highly fitting, 
that a writer of the History of any kingdom should be in a good 
measure acquainted with the*constitution, history, interests, 
and situation of the countries adjoining, with which there is a 
continual intercourse of friendly or hostile transactions. ‘Ihe 
Records likewise of all Countries for the same reason furnish 
abundance of Memoirs for the History of their Neighbours. This 
JL have found particularly in France, where the territories which 
our Kings held of that Crown obliged them to a perpetual Car- 
Tespondence; as the oppressions which the provinces subject to 
England suffered from their Governors caused continual repre~ 
sentations and complaints of grievances to the Kings of France 
or the Parlement of Paris, aud gave occasion to those quarrels 
that broke out so often into open wars. I have likewise seen, in 
the Negotiations of the French Eimbassadars in England, much 
better accounts of passages in our Court, of the characters of the 
eat men about it, and of transactions in this kingdom, than I 
fav yet seen in any of our Historie 1 have by me some trans 
scripts of these Negotiations: { hav read others; and as the 
French are careful to preserve in their families all the acts of 
their ancestors, it is casy enough to procure them for at least 
200 years past —These materials for an History of England are 
mentioned, not only as the must necessary and usefal for that 
purpose, but also as serving to point out the reason, why we 
have hitherto wanted a good one ; which | would fain think to 
be, not so much a dread of the labour requisite for such a work, 
as the greatness of the expence in procuring these materials; an 
“expence which no private person is able to support. But what 
# single man cannot de, may eagilyde done by a Society. a 
wor. 
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-for seven years, towards the charge of transcripts 
of records, negotiations, &c.” and in December the 


world seems to be satisfied of the use of such Societies in other 
eases. There is — —_ formed for the Encouragement. of 
Learning ; and as thévery nature of the materials to be procured 
shews the necessity of another in the present case, it is hoped 
that a Society may be likewise formed to encourage the writing of 
an History of England; which, notwithstanding the great ex- 
peneg.of the necessary materials, &c. will not perhaps cost more 
annuply, than an Opera Subscription hath done of late years ; 
though this serves only for the transient amusement of some 
winter evenings to particular persons, whereas a good History 
founded on such materials will be a lasting benefit to the pub- 
lick.—It may not be improper to observe farther, that no time 
Should be lost in setting about such a work, because many ma- 
terials are daily decaying and perishing ; and those in private 
hands are subject to various accidents, besidcs that of fire, which 
lately:nlade such destruction in the Cotton Library; and that, 
when a Work of this nature is undertaken upon public encon~ 
Yagement, every private person who hath any useful materials 
for it will (as T have already experienced) be disposed to open 
his treasures, and communicate them for the public good, and 
for advaucing the perfection of a Work that may do some hon- 
our to his couniry. T. Carre,” 
The preceding: Proposals were-dated March 4, 1736-7; the 
Advertisement, cated, August 9, 1744, was thus expressed : 
“Six years are passed, since | published 4 general Account 
of the necessary Materials fir a History of England, and of the 
Method wrcrein I preposcd to carry on that Work. The vast 
expence of procuring those matcrials, too heavy for any private 
person (0 support, rendered jt necessary to attempt the raising 
of a fund sufficient to defray it, by the contribntion of public 
bodies as well as of particular persons for that purpose, Jt was 
proposed that the Contributors + should form themselves into a 
Society, and choose a Treasurer, for reeciving their respective 
contributions, and for issuing out money to defray the necessary 
charges of transcripts, &c. in such form, manner, and propor. . 
tion, as shall be directed in a General Mceting of the Society, or ~ 
by a Committee of Contributors chosen out of the whole Body 
for those purposes, us well as for over secing the progress of the 
Work.’ As it is highly fitting that every Contributor showd 
have entire satisfaction given him in all these respects, it..was 
provided in the instrument drawn up to be signed by the Sub- 
scribers, that Reports thereof should be made from time to time 
by the Committee to the General Assembly; and each Contribu- 
tor, in case he found any ground of exception, should be at 
liberty to withdraw his contribution whenever he pleased or 
should think fit to notify the same.— The Undertaker of that 
“History, for which the most.important and chargeable materials 
were to be thus provided, hhad-engaged in it out of no motive 
ae but 
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Companies of Grocers and Vintners subscribed 
twenty-five pounds a year each for the same purpose. 


but publié spirit, and with no view but that of doing service to his 
Country. He was ready to bring all th&knowledge he had ac- 
quired in the different studies of his life, and all the observations 
he had made in the course of thirty years searching into the 
Records, the Antiquities, and the History of this Nation; and to 
employ ali his time and labour for the future, towards carryi 

on the said Work: but he resolved to touch none of the Contri- 
butors' momey; and the Regulatiens above mentioned: shew 
plainly, that he had no view of any private advantage to himself, 
The world in general was so well satisfied of the fairness of the 
Proposals, and so fully convinced of the necessity of a general 
contribution for raising a fund answerable to the expences re+ 
quisite for procuring the materials mentioned in the said General 
Account, that a great wany Noblemen and Gentlemen, ac- 
tuated by a public spirit rarely equalled in any country, sub- 
scribed their twenty and ten guineas a year, for the’ Space’ of 
seven years, towards the charges of the said materials, and of'the 
amanuenses necessary for the greater dispatch of the Work.—- 
But, as the sums subscribed by particular persons did not appear 
sufficient tor the needful expences, it was thought proper to 
take in the assistance of Corporate Bodies, and to apply particu- 
larly to the City of London, in which the most generous encon- 
ragers of all public works have been ever found, and whose ex- 
ample might probably have a proper inilvence upon others. —~ 
The State of the Case, and the ccowit of the necessary Materials, 
were accordingly communicated to the greatest part of the 
Representative Body of that City; and there seemed a generat 
disposition in al] parties to encourage the undertaking, and to 
subscribe 2 considerable yearly sun in the name of the City. 
But the affair of the Mansion-house haying at that time given 
occasion to various disputes, and raised yreat animosities among 
“the Citizens, it was thought advisable by those who were most 
zealous in promoting the subseription ovhich at any other time 
would not, in their opinion, mect with the least opposition) to 
defer the motion tu amore favourable opportunity. — "Till that 
opportunity offered, 1 resolved i yo on with the work at my 
own expence; which has been much greater than is proper for 
me to mention, or can be casily conceived by others: and have 
dedicaicd to it all the time 1 have sinee had to command. 1 
went.to Paris. where, throush the humanity and friendship of 
the learned Abbé Saddier, keeper of the Royal Library, Thad an 
opportunity of perusing all Uio-e materials for an English History, 
which are taken notice of in the Genera! derount, p. 23. He 
lent me all the manuscripts of that Library, which F had occa~ 
sion for; and, upon my simple note of receipt, sent them home 
ta my lodgings, by four or five, and sometinics more, volumes 
ata time; so desirous are they id to make their Libraries 
ase- 
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o=Mr, Carte’s Proposals: for: printing te «History 
: of England” were circulated*in 1746; and the first” 


‘useful: tothe world ; ‘ahd such a facility do learned-inen meet 
with in that Couniry, MH having the most curious manuscripts, 
‘that/can contribute to any public work they have ‘undertaken; se | 
¢eommunicated to'theni, ‘with all'the saving of time andiciteam= ©" J 
stances of convenience that they can desire. ‘There I read over 

several volimes of original Letters wrote by our English as weil 

as other’Princes of Europe to the Kings of France, the’ instrues 
tions given to French Embassadors sent into England and other 5 

0 » Dispatches. of their’ Ministers of State; abundance of 5 > 





























ge _ other: loins \relative'to our ‘History, ‘and’ several “antient 9 
» ‘Chronicles and Annals of English afairs, which are to be seen’ in site Oh 
2 Library, the ‘best: fornisfied with manuscripts of any in) 9 

. 2 


Z ‘Phere F copied’ Robert Wave's Historyof the Dukés of 
Normandy-and the Conquest of England, from a manuscript’ 6£ 
. » the-Author’sage; nid a great many Treaties between the Crown’ |. 
of Franee:and Scotland, and even England, whicliarenot printed.” 5 
in-Rymer ‘There I perused.ali the Letters atid Negotiations of thé ~ 0 4 
“y French Embassadors:in Engicnd*mentioned in the’ Catalogue jat 
the end. of my Generat Account, frou the year 1396 to 1660} ‘ } 
and those of Signor Valarezzo, and other! Venetian Biibassadors. 
at the Court of England in the tim’ of King James 1. pallowhieh 
are preserved in that Library; except some few, which Piet 
Within private’/hands, ov copied from other’ libraries: OF this 
lastisort are the Negotiations of M. D'Hgiat' in 1624 ‘and 1695 


Of M.\de Monstreujl from 1646 to 1650, anideof Antoine de Neu- 
‘ville Sieur de Bordeaux from 165% to 4660, which T copied'froin 
_ the: Manuscripts’ in the Library of S.° Germain des Prez ‘The © 
three brothers: Antoine, Franccis, and Gilles de Noaitles; ‘ancestors 
of the present Mareschal of that name; were embassadors' here; 
during all the reign of Queen Mary and the first year and half of 
+ © Queen Elizabeth. Their letters: and negotiations are only to be 
found in the Cabinet of the Mareschal de Noailles; and are’ so 
yety Valuable that:4nisson; the bookseller! on the Quay des Aus 
. gustins at. Paris, offered his Grace thirty thousand’ livres for a 
~-* copy thereof, inorder to print them. ‘The Mareschal refused ie 
the-offer; yet, by a wonderful generosity, allowed me to takea 
copy of all those Negotiations, without any condition, but the 
obliging one of sending him a copy of my History, when it'was. 
. , published. “The Letters and Negotiations of Bertrand de Salig~ 
“ nace Sieir:de la Mothe-Fenelon, who resided eight years atthe 
court: of Queen Elizabeth, and was embassador here from the — 
beginning of A.D. 1569 to 1576, are only in the hands of the a 
Marquess de Fenelon. They take up five large volumes 
wrote in folio,.and contain an infinite number of curious oS, Gre 
5 # particularly in relation to Queen Mary of Scotland, a ; a 
at many of whose: ietters: there inserted) The Marques® fe 
eoming, in the Lent of 1740 embassy in Holland; “— 
tu 
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vohime was actually completed in December 1747 ; 
when unluckily the credit of the whole was over- 


three or four weeks at Paris in settling his private affairs, I 
applied to him for the use of those Viluines, which he verg 
kindly granted ; and I would gladly have copied them entirely : 
but, he expecting every day to be ordered back to the Hague, £ 
was apprehensive that 1 should not have time enough for a 
transcript, and was therefore forced to content myself with mak- 
ing extracts of all the materiai passages und principal cireum- 
stances therein, though JT yet made them as ample as the time 
would allow. Fwas, for another reason, full as cogent, 1 mean 
the want of ability to defray the charge of entire transeripts, 
obliged to take up with the like extracts of the Nevotiations of 
* several of the Einbassadors mentioned in the aforesaid list ; that 
is, of such as resided here in settled times; for as to those who 
resided at this Court in ties of revolution, as Mess's de Noaillés 
at the time of the Reformation, and Mess's de Sabran, de Mon- 
streuil, and de Bordeaux, who were here during the confusions and 
usurpations that happened between 1641 and 1660, I have been 
ever careful to take entire copies of their Negotiations. As for 
the last seven or eight French cmbassadors in England after the 
year 1660 mentioned in the aforesaid list, their Negotiations are 
mot in the King of France's Ribrary, nor even in the hands. of 
any of their descendants; for J spared no pains in enquiring after 
them atnong every branch of their fantilies, P. Ae Long indeed, 
in his Bibliotheque Historique de la France, says of those of M. de 
Colbert in 167%, and of M. de Colbert Croissy in 1668 and 1669, 
that. they were in the Library of the Jate M. de Colbert Croissy, 
Bishop of Montpelier: but M. de Turcy himself, to whom that 
Prelate had jeft his library, on condition of paying a sum of 
money to an Hospital, and to whom i applied for them, told me 
it was a mistake; and that they had been delivered up to Louis X1V. 
(which ] am persuaded was the general practice in that Prince's’ 
reign), and were now only to de found in the Depot pour les 
affaires etrangeres.—‘Vhis Depot auswers to our Paper Office in 
England, and is under the direction of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who appoints the Keeper of it. It is kept over the West 
Gatehouse of the Old Lourre, in several chambers; there being: 
a distinct one allotted to the negotiations of each Country. That 
for England is fall of treaties, negotiations, and letters of em- 
bassadors at the court of London, from the time of Philip Ju- 
gustus tv the present age. These are kept in great order, and 
very well preserved; not ticd up in bundles (as those in our 
Paper Office are) but always ready for use, bound up in volumes, 
with very good tables to each volume, and a genera! table to the 
whole, so well digested, thata Minister may, by looking into it. 
and calling for the volumes to which it refers, inform himself in 
an hour's time of all that has ever-been transacted or determined, 
with regard to any disputed dam, “yight, possession, place, or 
cere~ 
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thrown by a story which he unnecessarily: intro= 
duced to illustrate his history a thousand years 


ceremonial, in any treaty or negotiation for several _pagt 
between France and other Potentates; which must certainly’ bela 
great advantage to their Ministers on many occasions. I spent 
a morning with M. Le Dran, the late Keeper of it, in looking 
over this Depot ; and he assuring me of his endeavours to pro- 
cure me free access to it, I drew up and gave hima Memoire for 
that purpose: but he dying immediately after, and Abbé de Fille, 
who succeeded him, being ordered away for Holland presently 
after he was put into that post, I had no answer to my Memoire, 
and made no farther application, as imagining it too great.a 
confidence to be asked by stranger. Ihave since had some 


_ reason to think myself mistaken in this notion; for, after a dili- 


gent search during my last stay at Paris for the negotiations of 
M. de Bariilon, embassador here from A.D. 1677 to 1689, after 
enguiring for them of the present M. de Barillon, counsellor of 
the Parhament of Paris, grandson to (he former, and of the 
Marquesses of Bligny and Malcissis (who married his two sisters), 
and finding they were in none of their libraries, 1 desired, at my 


coming away, a friend to apply to another gyandson of the Em- 


hassador's, by his only daughter; and it was signified to me on 
that occasion, that if M. de Barillon’s Negotiations were not in 
his own library, they were at least in the Depot for Foreign 
Affairs, and I should have them thence, whenever I wanted 
them, to transcribe as ¥ should see proper; it being a fitting 
civility to be rendered to a person wiso had done so great a ser- 
vice to that country by publishing a Catalogue of the’ Gasegn, 
Norman, and French Rolls, in the Tower of London, and thereby 
acquainting the Gentlemen of France with many thousands, of 
Records relating to their families and estates in the provinces 
formerly subject to the Crown of England; which they had ever 
before sought for in vain.— A man that expects to be served in 
any country, must always make himsclf useful to it; and if they 
will favour me with a course of Negotiations of so late a date, 
the Jatest I had to desire, I may reasonably expect the Sike 
favour with regard to any others in that Depot of a longer standing 
and remoter antiquity. To gthrough the treasures in it, 
would be well worth another 5 ey to Paris, when I come to 
that part of our History to which they relate, But though Idid 

not in my former journeys meet with those Negotiations in the / 
reign of King Charles HW. which I expected, I was amply re- 

compensed by finding there another Body of Memoirs, the best ” 
and most authentic that are any where in being, of all transac~ 
tions from the beginning to the end of that Prince’s reign ; 
which took me up four months, every week-day from morning ~ 


“till night, without a moment's intermission, in transcribing, 


and are very well worth al 
underwent on that occasiogi, 
Tater ages, did not hindes 


ns I took, and fatigue that f 
searches after Memoires in 
mM cxamining into the transac- 
tions 
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preceding, which ‘in reality was not his own, but 
which he was over-persuaded to insert, after the 


tions of remoter times, -and collecting gy iaterst could give light 
to the British affairs in the first ages of our History. The Lives 
of our British and Sazon Saints, that appear in the Collections o£ 
Bollandus, Surius, Mabillon, Colgan, and others, have furnished 
_80me materials for that purpose. 1 have gone through the papers 
= and collections of the late Mr. Edward Lhuyd, keeper of the Mu- 
_seum at Oxford, and have there founda great number of transcripts 
of historical passages out of the Lier Landavensis, or Register of 
the Church of Landuff, begun in S. Theliau's time, about ALD. 
520, and continued down (us Bishop Godwin says) to A.D. 1110, 
and other antient Registers, Leiger Books, and Manuscripts, 
and abundance of observations on the antient customs of the 
* Britains, besides copies of antient charters to Welsh Monasteries, 
and of some Dissertations of the learned Mr. Robert Vaughan of 
*Hengwrt, for adjusting and rectifying some mistakes in’ the: 
chronology of the Old Annals of Wales, and clearing up séme _ 
parts of the British History. 1 should have been glad to “have 
found out that Gentleman's Annals of Wales, which he had 
prepared for the press, aud sent to Archbishop Usher for his 
“perusal; but it is not now in the Library of Hengurt; and not- 
“withstanding Bp. Nicelson secms to have thought it to be there, 
when he published his English Historical Library, I am _per- 
’ guaded it has not been there these 50 yeurs, since it is not men- 
‘tioned in the Catalogue of that Library, which Mr. Lhuyd took 
80 many years ago. The present Mr. Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
veat-grandson to the former, who has favoured me with other 
of his MSS. believes it to be in the Library of the late Sir W. 
Williams of Lhanvord+, where, Bp. Nicolson says, most, of Mr. 
Robert Vaughan's collections for the History of Wales ‘were 
Jodged. A Catalogue is now taking of that Library of Lhan- 
vorda, in order to favour me with the use of such materials as 
are in it, fit to clear up the antient History of Britain. It would 
be very acceptable news to the learned world, and give me an in- 
finite pleasure, if those Annals should be found therein so season- , 
able a juncture. However it,be, as they are not to be expected 
any where else, and I can’Ggyepose to discover any farther ma- 
terials for that antient part of our History, than either are now, 
or will, in a week or two, after the aforesaid Catalogue is taken, 
be in my power. I resolve after Christmas next to begin the im- 
pression of the First Volume of my History, and to finish it before 
the ehd of the year. It will go down to the time when our 
Records hegin; and as soon us I have published it entire, shall 
afterwards, for the better spreading of it into the hands of all the 
world, when every body may judge of it, distribute it, according 
fo the present mode, insuch numbers as the generality of people 
find it so much for their ease'and convenience to purchase, that 
they take them in without psing.able to form a judgment or 
even 
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sheet in which it was printed was actually com- 
mitted to the press, 


even guess what (hey are to have for their money.— By the time” 
when our Records begin, I mean the reign of Richard 1. when 
the Acts and Grants-of our Kings under the Scal of their Chan- 
chery or Exchequer began to be regularly enrolled, and kept in 
proper: repositories, ‘Ihe Survey of the Lands of the Kingdom 
in Domesday Bool:, and the Sheriffs Accompts for one year of 
Henry 1. and for all the reign (except the first year) of Henry 11. 
among the Rolls in the Pipe Office, are indeed more antiont ; 
but these arc not properly acts of our Kings, nor were the acts 
of other Kings in Europe usnally enrolled and entered upon 
record before that time; for I am sure they have not in France, 
nor could I ever hear that they have in ‘any other European 
country, any series of Records more anticnt. Before that time, | 
the Chancellor kept by him copies of all Grants that passed the 
Great Seak and when he died (for in France the Chancellor 
enjoys his post for life) a warrant was issued for his executor or 
heir to deliver those copies to his successor; but perhaps this was 
not constantly done, at least there are very few of those warrants 
preserved. “Lis very probable that the like method was observed 
in England, and perhaps generally throughout Europe—An ac- 
cident seins to have altered this mcthod universally, Philip 
August (as W. de Breton a contemporary writer tells us, at the end : 
of the fourth book of iis hillippiade) was surprized in an an- 
bush at a place called Beilefoge, between Blois and Freteval, by 
Richard ¥. of Englina, who there took, besides all that Prince's 
equipage, the Great Seal of France, and the copies of all Grants 
that ‘had been passed under it during his reiyn, which it was 
usual in those days for Kings to take with them into the field, 
M. Guerin, the then Chancellor, took care by a Proclamation 
to oblige all persons, to whom any of those Grants had been 
made, to bring in their originals, that new copies thereof might 
be taken: and the misfortune having made them inore sensible 
of the inconveniences of not knowing how to have recourse on 
occasion to authentic copies of former grants, an office was 
erected for the regular enrolment thereof, and a fixed place ap- 
pointed for their safer custody. TBis method seems to be intro- 
duced at the same time in England, where from the time of 
Richard 1. ali the Acts of our Kings in the course of their Go- e 
vernnient, that have passed under any of their Seals, have been. 
constantly entered on record. — “Tis from these Records then, 
that we are to derive the surest accounts of the conduct of our 
Princes, and the manner of their government 3 ‘tis by these we 
sce how the Prerogative was exercised in wise and good, or 
abused and stretched in weak and bad reigns ; ‘tis by going re. 
gularly through these, that we shall be enabled to clear up the 
rights and privileges of the Sybject, to discover what encroach-. 
ments have been made from time: to time upon them in any 
ak instance, 
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This imprudence was fatal to his interest *. 
The Corporation of London (in consequence of a 


instance, and by what steps, or nder what pretences, this hath 
been done; and to trace up to the beginning the various changes 
that have happened in our Courts of Judicature, in our maxims 
of Law, in “our methods or forms of Justice, and in received 
usages and practices which scrved once for Barriers to our Li- 
berties. “His from thence indeed that the chief and most impor- 
tant materials fur the Sec and Third Volumes of my History 
(whieh will contain a relation of our English affairs from the 
time of Rickard {. te the Revolution) are to be taken. —'Tis the 
extraordinary expence of going through the immense quantity of 
these records in the didterent archives of this kingdom, that in- 
duced so many persons of quality and distinction to contribute 
towards it in so generous a manner, and to agree in the above- 
mentioned Subscription. “Tis Uris hat has engaged the City of 









‘Lonpon, the most considerable body in the kingdom,, and the 


most interested in its common good, to subscribe titty pounds 
“aw year fur seven years towards Ghose charges; which has effec~ 
tually removed ail the apprehensions I ever had in relation to 
the success of the undertaking. And as I have some reason to 
think that their example will be soon followed by other Bodies, as 
well as by several particular Gentlemen, I hope the Subscribers 
will be pleased to hold a general mecting sume time in the 
month of October next, to put matters into form; to order what 
shall be needful for the transcribing of such Records and Papers 
in our Archives, as shall appear necessary for the Work, in which 
no tine ought to be lost; and to appoint a select Committee, for 
regulating: the ineasures proper to be taken, and for overseeing 
every thing that is to be done in the execution of so important a 
design. Tuo, Carrs,” 

April 25, 1775,the following advertisement appeared : “ Carte’s 
Collection of Papers. All that part of them which was to serve 
as materials fur the continuation of his History of England, from 
the dissolution of Oliver Cromwell's Parliament, in 1654, down 
to the Revolution in 1688, ronains still unpublished, consisting 

»-OF 20 folios, 15 quartos, and some loose papers, to all which are. 
copious indescs. ‘Phey contaig: chiefly the Papers of Admiral 
Montagu. first Earl of Sandwich; those of the Earl of Hunting- 
don and Philip Lord Wharton, comprehending the Correspond- 

“ences between those Noblemen and the principal Officers of 
State during that period, witi many other curious and interest- 

“ing Papers. Any person willing to treat for the use of them, 
may see an abridged Catalogiie thereof at Mr. Challoner’s, linen- 
draper, ‘Yavistock-street, Covent Garden.” 

* The substance of the obnoxious nete shall here be given. — 
Speaking of the uaction of kings, and the gift of healing 
the scrophulous humeur called the King’s Evil, exercised by 
enme Furopean Princes. anoimted at their Coronsations. and enc. 
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motion ‘madé by Sir William'Calvert, one of his 
earliest subscribers, and seconded by Sir John Bar- 


ceeding lineally to their Crowns by proximity of blood.*hé says—— 
* But whatever is to be said in favour of its being apptopriated 
to the eldest descendant of the first branch of the Royal litte of 
the kings of France, Eagland, &c. I have myself seen a Very re~ 
markable instance of such a cure, which could not possibly be 
ascribed to the Regal Unction. One Christopher Lovel, born at 
Wells in Somersetshire, but when he grew up residing in the 
City of Bristol, where he got his living by labour, was extremely 
afflicted for many years with that distemper, and such a flow of 
the scrophulous humour, that, though it found a vent by five 
running sores about his breast, neck, and arms, there was such, 
a tumour on one side of his neck, as left no hollow between his 
cheek and the upper part of his left shoulder, and foreed him to 
keep his head always awry. The young man was reduced, by 
the virdlence of the humour, to the lowest state of weaknesd ;. 
appeared a miscrable object in the eycs of all the inhabitants of 
that populous city; and, having for many years tried all the res 
medics which the art of physick could administer, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, resolved at last to go abroad to be touched, 
He had an uncle in the place, who was an old seaman, and car 
ried him from Bristol, at the end of August A.D. 1716, along 
with him to Cork in Ireland, whe-e he put him on hoard a ship 
that was bound to St. Martin's in the Isie of Ree. From therice 
Christopher made his way first to Paris, and thenée to the place 
where he was touched, in the beginning of November following, by . 
the‘eldest lineal descendant of a Race of Kings, who had indeed, 
for a Jong succession of ages, cured that distemper by the Royal 
touch. But this descendant and next heir ‘of their blood had not, 
at least at that time, been crowned or anointed. The usual effect 
however followed: from the moment.thatthe man was touched 
and invested with the narrow ruband, to which a small piece of 
silver was pendant, according to the rites prescribed in the office 
appointed by the Church for tiat solemnity, the humour dispersed 
insensibly, his sores healed up, and he recovered strength daily, 
till he araived in perfect health, in the beginning of January fol-,_ 
Jowing, at Bristol, haying spent*only four months and some few 
days in his voyage. There it was, and in the week preceding 
St: Paul's fair, that I saw the man, in his recovered vigour of ‘ 
body, without any remains of his complaint, but what were te! 
be seen in the red scars then left upon the five places where the 
sharp humour had found a vent, but which were otherwise entirely: * 
healed, and as sound as any other part of his body. Dr. Lane; - 
an eminent physician in the place, whom I visited on my arrivals: 
told me of this cure, as the most wonderful thing that ever hap-. 
pened; and pressed me as well to see the man upon whom it was 
ymed, as to talk about his case with Mr. Samuel Pye, a v 
skilful suggeon, and I believe still living in that city, who 
tried in 7 for three yeara together, to cure the man by phy; : 
sical 
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nard) unanimously resolved to withdraw their sub- 
scription in April 1748; and the History in- 


sical remedigs. I had an opportunity of doing both; and Mr. 
Pye, after: ining together, carrying me to the man, I examined 
and.informed myself fully of all particulars, relating as well to 
his illness as his cure; and found upon the whole, that if it is 
not to be deemed miraculous, it at least deserved the character, 
given it by Dr. Lane, of being one of the most wonderful events 
that has ever happened. «There are sbundances of instances of 
the cure of the King's-evil, by the touch of our English Princes 
in former times, mentioned by Tooker in his book on that sub- 
ject: and it is observable, that the author was himself an infidel 
on that head, till convinced of his mistake by the late learned 
Mr. Anstis, Garter King of Arms, who furnished him with those 
proofs out of the English records, which attest the facts, and 
are printed in that treatise. But Iam apt to think, there never 
Was an instance, in which the distemper had prevailed to an 
higher degree, or the surprizing cure of it was known to such 
infinite multieudes of people, as in the case of Christopher Lovel.” 

Three pamphlets were in a few days occasioned by this note: 
1. “ Remarks on Mr. Carte’s Geacral History of England ;” 
2. “A Letter to the Jacobite dourna st, concerning Mr. Carte’s 
History, by Duncan Mac Carte, 2 Highlander ;" and, 3. “Some 
Specimens of Mr. Carte’s History of England, with Remarks 
thereon, by Donald Mac Carte.” Mr. Carte. in “ The General 
Evening Post *,” Feb, 2 » 1747-8, says, “ When } published 
my History, I did not doubt but a shoal of little anonymous 
writers would be nibbling at some particular passages in it; 
and, in defect of something more material, would attack any 
small incident, even in the notes, though not inserted in 
the body of the work. It is the duty of an Historian to 
give an account of every_institution when it comes to take 
place in a kingdom; and T have discharged that duty so far 
as T have gone (I would fain hope) to the satisfaction of the 
Reader, ‘This obliged me to make a short Discourse on the 
Unction of Kings, and to take notice of the extravagant effects 
ascribed to that unetion, The sanative Virtue of touching for 
the King's-evil being one of those, effects, the relation oF Chris- 


topher Lovel was inserted in a note, to shew it was erroneously 


ascribed to the unction, {t was put there with no other view ° 
p 


than to refute that ootion, and without any design of publishing 
ity but the note (perhaps for want of a mark. directing it should 
not be copied, as J used in some other cases) being transeribed, 
together with the Discourse. for the press, TI did not, when the 
proof-sheet was sent me, strike it vut, olgerving nothing in it 
that could reasonably give office, were it not for the comments 











*. See Whiston’s Memoirs, vol. I. p. 363; where are likewise preserved... 


two "letters from “ The Genera) Evening Post,” Jan. 7 and Jan. 16, which 
guve'tise to the vindication. 
Vou iV Kx 
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stantaneously ‘fell into almost ‘total, but’ certainly 

into undeserved, neglect ; from which; however, it 

appears to be now recovering very fast, by the great 
ite 


of malevolent people; for the person touching is! riot ‘Hamed, 
antl what is said of him agrees (6 more than one person. Lhave 
not in that Discourse delivered my own opinion on the subject, 
contenting myself with relating those mentioned by W. of 
Malmesbury. “Severat curious and knowing persons have wrote 
upon it; particularly Dr. Tookcr, a Divine, and Mr. John Browne, 
Surgeon to King Charles H. the book of the former bemg puby 
lished, 1597, under the title of ‘ Charisma ;’ that of the latter, 
1684, under the tithe of ‘Charisma Basilicon.’ T have not seen 
‘Tucker's or ‘Tooker’s book these thirty years ;_so long is it since 
the relation I quoted thence was copied, T have transcribed 
others, very remarkable (particularly the cure of a German, 
who had been thirteen months his patient, by the royal touch), 
from Glowes, an experienced surgeon in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
who published a treatise, 1602, of the artificial cure of that dis+ 
temper; though he owns throughout jt, that the Queen’s touch 
was the only infallible remedy, But, though 1 have not these 
books by me, nora thousand others from which T have extracted. 
passages, I think [may fairly make use of my own transcripts. ° 
"The Jate learned Mr, Anstis, in the 26th page of a Md discourse 
on Coronations, which he left at his death unfinished, hath these 
words, ‘The miraculous gift in curing this distemper {the King’s- 
evil] by the Roya! Touch of our Kings, as well as of the French 
King’s, is undeniable ;) and in p. 49, taking notice of his heving 
convinced a Surgeon of the antiquity of our Kings touching by 
severnl citations from our records, be adds. ‘That he [the Sar- 
geon] published these citations, and therefore 1 refer you: {i. é 
his son, the present Garter, to whom the Discourse is addressed] 
to that pamphlet.’ 1 passed some days with him at Mortlake 
about twenty-six years ago, when a pamphlet, wrote by a sur 
on, about the King’s-evil, was advertised in the newspaper, 
and had a good deal of discourse with him on the subject; and, 
‘py what was then said, Lam persuaded that Mr. Becket's Enquir 
into the Antiquity and kifficacy of Touching for the King’s-evil, 
sien in octavo, 1722 (according to the booksellers’ style, who 
gin their year even before Christmas), was the pamphlet in 
question: but I never saw it, and had entirely forgot the name 
of the surgeon; when, having Mr. Anstis's Discourse above men- 
tioned before me, and consulting a learned gentleman (who had 
studied and practised physick above forty years, and transcribed 
my note for the press) about the name of the surgeon referred 
to by Mr. Anstis, it was either by his opinion, or my own dnad- 
vertence, that I put down Tooker for the name of that surgeon. 
Ehave endeavoured to find out this pamphlet, but in vain; the 
‘ ent Mr. Anstis had neither that nor any other treatisedon 
the subject in-his library. Whoever hath it, may observe bythe 
recbrds.cited in it (especially if the accounts’ of the Household ia 
& 
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advance of price both in the booksellers’ catalogues 
and at the public sales, ; 


6th of Edward I. which there is scarce a man in England, be- 
sides Mr, Ag#tis, hath ever looked into, be cited for the cure of 
182: persons 6f;the King's-evil by that Prince) whether the au» 
thor be the surgeon to whose book he refers. After all, whe- 
ther the surgeon's name be Tooker, or Becket, or any other, is 
a matter of very little consequence. Dean’s Yard, Feb.13, 1747-8." 

See more on the subject in Carte’s History, book IV. sect. 43. 

“Verses from the Jacobite Journal, addressed to the immor- 
tal My. Carte,” appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, 
pel35. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, ¢. 10, § 125, 
Plate 16, N°5, gives a drawing of the Touch-piece supposed to be 
given by Edward the Confessor. The ribbon, he says, was white. 

Mr, Barrington has preserved an anecdote, which he heard. 
from an old man who was witness in a cause with respect to 
‘this supposed miraculous power of Healing. ‘He had, .& 
his evidence, fixed the time of a fact, by Queen Anne's havi: 
‘been at Oxford, and touched him, whilst a child, for the evil: 
when he had finished his evidence, I had an opportunity of 
asking him whether he was really cured? Upon which he 
answered, with a significant gmile, that he believed himself 
to have never had a complaint that deserved to be consi- 
dered as the Evil; but that his parents were poor, and had no 
objection to the vit of gold.’ The learned and honourable 
Writer very properly observes on this occasion, “ that this 
Piece of gold, which was given to those who were touched, 
accounts for the great resort upon this occasion, and the sup+ 
posed afterwards miraculous cures.” — Fabian Philips, in his 
‘Treatise on Purveyance, p. 257, asserts, ‘‘ that the angels issued 
by the Kings of England on these occasions amounted to a 
charge of three thousand pounds per onnum; and Quéen Elizae 
beth was so tired of touching those who desired to be cured for 
the Evil, that in Gloucestagshire, during one of her progresses, 
she told those who were pressing on her, that ‘God only could 
relieve them from their complaints.’ By a Proclamation, March 25, 
1616, it appears that the Kings of England would not per- 
mit such patients to approach them during the summer; and, 
by another proclamation, June 18, 1626, it is ordered, that no 
one shall apply for this purpose, who does not bring a proper 
certificate that he was never touched before; a regulation which 
undoubtedly arose from some supposed patients, who had at+ 
tempted to receive the bit of gold more than once.—Sir Kenelm 
Digby informed Mons. Monconys, that, if the person had lost the 
piece: of gold, the complaint immediately returned.—- Gemelli 
(the famous Traveller) gives an account of 1600 persons being 
- presented for this purpose to Louis XIV. on Easter Sunday, 
“8686,.. The words used were, Le Roy te touche, Dieu te guerisse. 
oS - 2 - << see Every 
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The first volume, printed.in 1747, and sold by 
J. Hodges, on London-bridge; was inscribed, 


Every Frenchman received 15 sous, .and every Forcigner 30. 
Observations on the Statutes, 1775, p. 107, 108. 

Since the above was first printed, my old friend the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bickerstafic sent me a copy of the original Proclamation ; 
which, to use his own words, “in print and enframed, is yet 
preserved in St. Martin’s church vestry in Leicester, of which 
the late Historian Carte’s father was vicar; which faculty in the 
Stewart Family the said Carte in his History of England having 
asserted, suffered the loss of his annual subsidy from the Cham- 
ber of London.” 

«At the Court at Whitehall, 9th of January 1683. 
Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; Lord Keeper, Lord 
PrivySeal, DukcofOrmond, DukcofBeaufort, Earl of Oxford, Karl 
of Huntingdon, Earl of Bridgewater, Earl of Peterborow, Earl 
of Chesterfield, Earl of Clarendon, Earl of Bathe, Earl of Craven, 
Earl of Nottingham, Earl of Rochester, Lord Bishop of London, 
Mr. Secretary Jenkins, Mr. Chancellor of the Duchy, Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffryes, Mr, Godolphin. Whereas, by the grace and 
blessing of God, the Kings and Queens of this Realn, by many 
ayes past, have had the happiness, by their sacred touch, and 
invocation of the name of God, to cure those, who are afHicted 
with the disease called the King’s-evil ; and his Majesty in no 
less measure than any of his Royal Predecessors, having had good 
success therein; and, in his most gracious and pious disposition, 
being us ready and willing as any King or Queen of this Realm 
ever was, in any thing to relieve the distresses and necessities of 
his goud subjects; yet, in his princely wisdom, foresceing that 
in this (as in all other things) order is to be observed, and fit 
times are necessary to be appointed for the performing of this 
great work of charity, his Majesty was therefore this day pleased 
to declar@in Council his Roya! will and pleasure to be, That (in 
regurd heretofore the usual times of presenting such persons for 
this purpose have been prefixed by his Royal Predecessors) the 
times of public healings shall from henceforth be from the Feast 
of All-Saints, commonly called Alhallow-tide, tilt a week before 
Christinas; and after Christmas until the first day of March, 
and then to cease till the Passion-week, being times most con- 
yenient, both for the temperature of the season, and in respect 
of contagion, which may happen in this near access to his 
Majesty's sacred Person, And when his Majesty shall at any 
time think fit to go any progress, he will be pleased to appoint 
such other times for healing as shall be most convenient. And 
his Majesty doth hereby accordingly order and command, that, 
from the time of publishing this his Majesty's order, none pre- 
sume to repair to his Majesty's Court to be healed of the said 
disease, but only at or within the times for that parpose hereby 
‘Sppointed as aforesaid: And his Majesty was farther ase ta 

order, 
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“To the Duke of Beaufort, President, and to 
the Society of Noblemen and Gentlemen [for the 


order, that all such as shall hereafter come or repair to the 
Court for this purpose, shall bring with them certificates, under 
the shands and seals of the parson, vicar, or minister, and of 
both or one of the churchwardens of the respective parishes 
where they dwell, and from whence they come, testifying, ac- 
cording to the truth, that they have not, at any time before, 
been touched by his Majesty, to the intent to be healed of their 
Gisease, And all ministers and churchwardens are hereby re- 
quired to be very careful to examine into the truth, before the! 

give such certificates, and also to keep a register of all certifi- 
cates they shall from time to time give. And, to the end that 
all his Majesty’s loving subjects may the better take knowledge 
of this his Majesty's command, his Majesty was pleased to direct, 
that this Order be read publicly in all parish-churches, and then 
he affixt to some conspicusus place there ; and for that end the 
same be printed, and a convenient number of copies sent to the 
Most Reverend Father in God the Lord Archbishop of Canter~ 
bury, and the Lord Archbishop of York, who are to take care 
that the same be delivered to all parishes within their respective 
provinces, Loyp. 

* London, printed by the Assigns of John Bill deceased, and 
by Henry Hills, Printers to the King’s most excellent Majesty.” 

In “The Londen Gazette,” No 1893, from Monday, Jan- 
uary the 7th, to T hursday January the 10th, 1683-4, is the 
following advertisement; viz. «“ Adenochoiradelogia; or, an 
Anatomick-Chyrurgical Treatise of Glandules and Strumaes, or 
King's-ev il-swellings. ‘Together with the Royal Gift of Healing 
or Cure thereof, by contact or imposition of Hands, performed 
for above 640 years by our Kings of England, continued With 
their admirable Effects and miraculous Events; and concluded 
with many wonderful Examples of Cures by their Sacred Touch ; 
all which are succinctly described by John Browne, one of his 
Majesty's Chyrurgeons in ordinary, and Chyrurgeon of his Ma- 
jesty's Hospital ; published with His Majesty's Royal Approba- 
tion: Together with the Testimony of many eminent Doctors 
and Chyrurgeons. Sold by Samuel Lowndes, over against 
Exeter-Change in the Strand.” To this volume is prefixed a 
head of the Author, by R. White, not enumerated by Mr. Granger, 
on which is written, “ Johannes Browne, Regis Britannici, nec 
non Nosocomii sui Chirargus Ordinarius ;" with a picturesque 
View of the Sovereign's performing the Ceremony ; and by this 
publication it appears, that from May 1660 to April 1682 no 
less than 92,107 persons hai been touched by the King, 

The. Form of “ Prayers at the Healing,” an Office which is 
omitted in Dr. Nichols’s ‘* Supplement to the Commentary on the 
Book of Common Prayer, 1711.” was originally printed singly, 
and re-printed among the Additions to LEstrange's “ Altiance 
of Divine Offices,” folio. The whole Form is also preserved. by 


Bp. 
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Encouragement of an Essay towards a complete 
English History;] the Chancellor, Masters, and 


Bp. Kennett, in his “ Register," p.731; with a remark, that “he 
thinks this was the only Office changed by King James I]. and 
med by his own Priests;” and “that it was restored by 
een Anne, with very little correction.” Mr. Thomas Fuller, 
in his “Appeal of injured Innocence,” hath reqprded, from 
Dr. Heylin, the Form of the Service at the Healing of the 
King’s-cvil by King Charles I. with no difference in the Form but 
in the Collect ; for which see Bp. Kennett’s Register, ubi supra. 

Dr. Ducarel informed me, that being, in 1746, on a visit to 
the Rev. Mr. Bush, then vicar of Wadhurst in Sussex, he was 
shewn), in the Register-book of that parish, the following entry: 

_ | We, the minister and church-wardens of the parish of Wad- 
hurst, in the county of Sussex, do hereby certify, that Mr. Ni- 
cholas Barham of this parish, aged about 24 years, is afflicted 
(as we are credibly informed) with the discase commonly called 
the King’s-evil; and (to the best of our knowledge) hath not 
heretofore been touched by his Majesty for the said disease, In 
testimony whercof we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 
93d day of March, 1684. Jonn-Smirn, Vicar. 

Rogerr Lonciy, 3 
Tuomas Yoncu, } Church-wardens. 
Registered per me, JoHN Smivx.” 4 

Dr, Ducarel did not find in the Register that any other 
person had a certificate for the King’s-evil except Nicholas 
Barham, That branch of the family of the Barhams is lately 
extinct, though many of the same name remain now in the 
parish ; and their estate is gone to the family of the Eagles. 

The London Gazette, No 2180, from Thursday Qct.7 to 
Monday Oct. 11, 1636, contains this advertisement : 

«¢«White-hall, Oct. 8, His Majesty is graciously pleased to ap- 
point ¢o heal weekly for the Evil upon Fridays; and hath com- 
manded his Physicians and Chirurgeons to attend at the office 
appointed for that purpose in the Meuse, upon Thursdays in the 
afternoon, to give out tickets. Hereof all ministers of parishes 
are required to take notice, and to be careful to register the 
certificates they grant, in a book kept for that purpose.” 

Ridiculous as this mode of cure may appear, there was a re+ 
gular form of service in the Book of Common Prayer for the 
occasion. It may be seen in those printed in Queen Anne's 
reign, and, I believe, in them only. 1 have looked over many 
editions of former reigns without being able to find it. The 
service is short; but certainly iinplies a belief in the cure. 

It appears by the Newspapers of the time that on the 30th of 
March, 1714, two hundred persons were touched by Queen Anne: 
Amongst these was the famous Samuel Johnson; who was sent by 
the advice of Sir John Floyer, then a physician at Lichfield; and 
who ‘many years afterwards, being asked if he could yemember 

. Queen, 
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Scholars of the University of Oxford, with the So- 
cieties of New,’ Magdalen,’ Brazen-nose, and Trinity 


Queen Anne, said, “he had a confused, but somehow a sort. of 
sulemn recollection ofa lady in diamonds, and a long black heod,” 
_ ~The following ingenious remarks on this subject were com- 
municated to me, in.1781,.-by the learned and very ingenious 
Dr.Aikin. ‘‘ ‘Though the superstitious notions respecting the 
cure of the King’s-evil by the touch of our English kings are 
probably at present entixely eradicated, it is still a curious and 
not uninstructive object of enquiry, by what means they were 
so long supported, and by what kind of evidence they have been 
able to gain credit even in the dawning of a more enlightened 
period. The testimony of Richard Wiseman, Serjeant-Surgeon 
to King Charles I. has been alleged as one of the strongest and 
most unexceptionable in favour of the Touch. He was a man of 
the greatest eminence in his profession ; and his Works (collected 
in a folio volume, intituled, ‘“Scveral Chirurgical Treatises,. by 
‘Richard Wiseman, Serjeant-Chirurgeon, 1676") bear all the 
marks of an honest and upright disposition in their author, On 
the subject of the Royal Touch he delivers himself in the follow- 
ing strong and unequivocal terms: ‘1 myself have been a fre- 
quent eye-witness of many hundreds of cures performed by his 
Majesty's touch alone, without any assistance of Chirurgery; and 
those many of them such as had tired out the endeavours of able 
Chirurgeons belore they came thither. It were endless to recite 
what I myself have seen, and what I have received acknowledg- 
ments of by letter, not only from the several parts of the Nation, 
but also from Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey.’ The 
question which will naturally arise upon this passage is, Did 
Wiseman really believe what he asserted, or was he knowingly 
promoting an imposture? Both suppositions have their diffi- 
culties, yet both are in some degree probable. His warm attaeh- 
ment to the Reyal Family and early prejudices might in some 
measure make his faith preponderate against his judement; and, 
on the other hand, certain passages in his treatise necessarily 
shew a consciousness of collusion and fraudulent pretensions. 
It was his business, as Serjeant-surgeon, to select such afflicted 
objects as were proper to be presented for the Koyal Touch, In 
the history of the disease, relating its various states and appear- 
ances, he says, ‘Those which we present to his Majesty are 
chiefly such as haye this kind of tumour about the musculus 
tmastoideus, ov neck, with whatever other tircumstances they are. 
accompanied; nor are we difficult in adinitting the thick-chapped 
upper lips, and eyes affected with a lippitudo ; in other caves we 
give our judgment more warily” Here is a selection of the 
slightest cases, and a manifest doubt. expressed concerning the 
success in more inveterate ones. A little below, observing that 
the strum@ will often be suppurated or resolved unexpectedly 
: from accidental ferments, he says, ‘In case of the King’s touch, 
the resolution doth often happen @here our endeavours have sig- 

. nified nothing; yea, the very gummata; insomuch that I am 
cau: 
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Colleges; the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the City of London, and the worshipful 
Companies of Grocers, Goldsmiths, and Vintners ; 
by whose generous encouragement the work was 
undertaken. Printed for the Author, at his house in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster.” 


On a petition from Mr. Carte to the Court of 
Common Council, Oct.11, 1750, fifty pounds were 
paid him for the year which was nearly elapsed 
when the subscription was withdrawn. And it is 
to the honour of his fortitude, that he was not dis- 
couraged from prosecuting the undertaking; and 
perhaps he might receive private aid and support, — 
though public assistance was withdrawn. 

The second volume (containing an Account of all 
Public Transactions from the Accession of Henry 
the. Third, in 1216, to the death of Henry the Se- 
venth, in 1509) appeared in 1750; and in the pre- 
face to this volume, he vindicates the obnoxious 

. note in the first, and asserté his own accuracy *. 


cautious of predicting concerning them (though they appear 
never so bad), till 14 days be over.’ From this we learn, that. 
the Touch was by no means infallible, and that the pretence of 
its suceceding was not given up till a fortnight had passed with- 
out any change for the better. Indeed it appears very plain that 
the worst kind of cases were scldom or never offered the ‘Touch ; 
for in no disease does Wiscman produce more observations from 
his practice of difficult and dangerous chirurgical treatment, 
and in not one of these did he call in the assistance of the Royal 
Hand. It was indeed proposed in a single instance, but under 
such circumstances as farnish a stronger proof of imposture, 
than any thing hitherto related. A young gentlewoman had an 
obstinate scrophulous tumour in the right side of the neck, 
under the maxilla, Wiseman applied a large caustic to it, 
brought it to suppuration, treated it with escharotics, and 
eured it. ‘About a yeariafter,’ he says, ‘1 saw her again in 
town, and felt a sma! gland of the bigness of a lupin, lying 
Jower on that side of the neck. I would have persuaded her to 
admit of a resolvent emplaster, and to be touched; but she did 
not, as she said, believe it to be the King’s-evil. Here, after 
allowing hi nt to undergo a course of very severe surgery, 
he is willing tot s of the disease to the Royal Touch, 
assisted by a resoi rT; bur the complaint was now too 
trifling io engage ber Surely the greatest opponent 
of the touch will not place 51 ia a more contemptible light!” 

* Ke had, as he} fsays, p. 43, of his Vindication of the 
full Answer to a Lettcr trom a By-Stander, “read abundance of 


Pa oe 
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The third volume, to which a Preface is also 
prefixed *, was published in 1751; and contains an 
Account of all Public Transactions, from the Ac- 
cession of Henry. VII. A.D. 1509, to the Marriage 
of the Elector Palatine with the Princess Elizabeth, 
Daughter of James J. in A.D. 1613. : 

The fourth volume (containing an account of 
all. Public Transactions, from’ the Marriage of the 
Elector Palatine with the Princess Elizabeth, A.D. 
1613 to A.D. 1654, about five years before the 
Restoration) was published, after the Author's death, 
in 1755, by W. Russel-+-, at Horace’s [ead, without 


collections relating to the time of King Charles If, and had in 
his power a series of the memoirs from the beginning to the end 
of that reign; in which all the intrigues and turns at Court, at 
the latter end of the King's life, which Bishop Burnet, with 
all his gogé for tales of secret history, and all his genius for con~ 
Jectures, does not pretend to account for, are laid open in the 
clearest. and most convincing manner; by the person who was 
most affected by them, and hae best reason to know them,""—In. 
the second volume of this History there is a very clear account 
of the constitution of our Parliament, and of the time when 
Cities and Boroughs first came to be represented ; shewing the 
difference between the King’s Council in parliament and the 
Parliament itself; in which he has removed the mistakes of 
writers, who had confounded them. In the early part of the 
English history Mr, Barrington prefers the authority of Carte to 
any other Historian, As he was indefatigable in his researches, 
having dedicated his whole life to them, so was he most exact 
in his authorities, many of which were new ones, He was as- 
sisted, in what relates ‘to Wales, by the labours of Mr. Lewis 
Morris, of Penryn in Cardiganshire (vol. L p.33). His political 
prejudices cannot be supposed to have had any bias in what re- 
lates to a transaction 500 years ago, and which has nothing to 
do with the royal touch for the cure of the king’s evil. But 
perhaps the best account of this work is that given by Mons, 
D'Eyverdun, in a note to his erit ique pn Mr. W clpule’s “Historic 
Doubts,” in his “ Memoires Litteraifes de la Grande Bretagne 
pour l'an 1768. Lond. 1769,” bvo, p. 24. “ M. Carte a donné 
une histoire generale deg Angleterre en 4 volumes en folio, dans 
le dessein de Popposer 2 celle de Rapin. [lest viort avant d'avoir 
achevé ce grand travail, qu'il a poussé jusqu’au Protectorat de 
Cromwell, Ce scavant outage, d’ailleurs assez mal ecrit, est 
rempli de recherches fort utiles, et de prejuges qui ne le sont 
gueres.” : 
* Twenty-two copies of the three volumes were sent, in 1752, 
to Mons. De Lemoigwon, Grand Chancellor of France, 
+ Son of a Nonjuring Clergyman, who was educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and kept a boarding-house in West- 
minster 
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Temple Bar. At the conclusion is the following 
short apology: “ The Author proposed to have car-. 
ried on this volume to the Restoration; but Death 
unhappily put a period to it sooner.” For the 
purpose of completing his History to the above- 
mentioned period, he had taken great pains in 
copying every thing valuable in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, &c. 

Mr. Carte died April 2, 1754, at Caldecot House, 
near Abingdon, in Berkshire ; and was buried at 
Yattenden, in that county *. 

The following are the dates of his publications: 

1. “The Insh Massacre sct in a clear Light, 
1714,” a pamphlet, in 4to. 


minster for young scholars whose parents were Nonjurors. Int 
1732 the father was editor of “ Marci Hieronymi Fide, Cremo- 
nensis, Alba Kpiscopi, Pocmata que extant omnia; quibus nunc 
primim adjiciuntur ¢jusdem Dialogi de Reipublice: dignitate ; 
ex collatione optimorum exemplarium emendata, additis indici- 
bus accuratis,” 2 vols. 12mo, inscribed (in a poctical dedication) 
«Aloxandro Pope armigero, Poetarum inter Anglos celeberrimo.” 
And in 1746 he was cditor of “ SS. Patrum Apostolicorum Opera 
genuina, &c, Cura Richardi Russel, A.M." 2 vols. 8vo.—The book- 
seller failed in business, became afterwards an itinerant in that 
profession, and was principally supported by the benevolent Charles 
Jennens, esq. of Gopsal in Leicestershire, whom J have had occasion. 
to speak of in vol. III. as an Editor of Shakspeare.—Another son 
was James Russel, the author of ‘ Letters from a young Painter 
in Italy, 1748," 2 vols. 8vo, ‘This gentleman, who is supposed 
to have made no great figure in his profession, resided at Rome, 
and supported himself by acting as Cicerone to the English gen- 
tlemen who visited that immense repository of antient and 
modern rirti, He died, at the Baths of St. Casciano near Rade- 
ofani in ‘Fuscany, in August 1763. 

¥ Dr. Bellas, who knew Carte intimately, and buried him, told 
me, in 1784, that he hdd all the appearance of living to an 
old age; but was taken off by a diabetes. He was buried in 
leaden cofiin, in a remarkably dry vault ; and the follow 
entry is jnserted in the } ster. ‘© The Rev. Thomas Carte, 
editor of ‘Thuanus’s History of his own Times, and author of 
a Life of the great Duke of Ormond, and a General History of 
England ; by which, and other pieces, he approved himself one 
‘of the best writers of his time, died at Caldesot, near Abingdon, 
on Tuesday April 2, and avas buried at Yattenden, in a vault on 
the North side of the chancel, the Lith, 1754, by me George 
Bellas." : 
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2. “Thuani Historia sui temporis, 1733,” 7- vol. 
folio.(in_conyunction with Mr. Buckley). ; 

-3. “The History of the Life of James Duke of 
Ormonde, from his Birth in 1610 to his Death in 
1688; by T.C. A. M.1735, 1736,” 3 volumes folio; 
dedicated to the Earl of Arran, who delivered to him 
153 bundles of his grandfather's papers *. 

4. “A Preface to a ‘Translation, by Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of the History-+ of the memorable and extra- 


* See before, p.474. In 1747 Dr. Birch published “An Enquivy 
into the Share which King Charles I. had in the Transactions of the 
Earl of Glamorgan ;” asserting, in opposition to Mr. Carte, that the 
King was privy to the negotiations of that nobleman, Mr, Walpole 
observes, that seven years clipsed without Mr. Carte’s reply; but 
that, two months before he died, he was supposed to be the author 
of an advertisement, promising an answer. In 1758 a work 
appeared, which was written and designed for the press in 1748, 
and was announced in the newspapers in 1754, intituled, “The 
Case" of the Royal Martyr considered with Candour ;” part, of 
which contains strictures upan Dr. Birch's work. In the pre- 
face the author (John Boswell§ of ‘Taunton, M.A.) mentions his 
obligations to Mr, Carte, who favoured him with a great many 
letters upon the subject ; and observes, “that Mr. Carte’s great 
learning and critical skill in our History will always have its due 
weight with men of sense and unprejudiced minds; and as to his 
peculiar notions of government, they chiefly affected himself, 
He seldom,” proceeds this gentleman, ‘troubled his friends with 
any thing of that kind. During « correspendence with him for 
many years, I can truly say, that T could never have guessed at 
his political principles by any one single hint or notice in all his 
letters.” Mr. Boswell concludes, “ He was a credit to every one who 
had the pleasure of his aéquaintance ; and 1 esteem it my pecu- 
liar happiness that { have this opportunity of paying a grateful 
respect to the meinory of aman who did honour to Literature . 
while he lived, and at his death left a monument of his abilities 

. ;behind hin, which bi ' to outlive the malice of Scotish eri- 
licigm, the noisy, the virulent eflurts of ignorance and prejudice, 
if not the force of Time.” ; 
: « Eheu! Britannia! 

Quando ullum invenies parem ? 

Multis ille quidem flebilis occidit ; 

Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Britannia?" 

+ The original of this work is (or rather was, for probably it 
now no longer exists) preserved in MS. in the Library of the 
Abbey of St.Germain des Prez at Paris, with a History by the 
same writer (in French) of “ the Administration of Cardinal 
Wolsey,” pf which latter work Dr. Ducarel had a fair transcript. 

§ Author of “A Method of Study, or a useful Library, 1738," 8vo i 
and two pamphlets called “ Remarks on the Free and Candid Disquisi- 
tions,” 1750 and 1751, 
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ordinary Calamities of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
England, &c. by the Chevalier Michael Baudier, 
London, 1736,” 8vo. 7 

5. “ Advice of a Mother to her Son and Daugh- 
ter, translated from the French of the Marehioness 
de Lambert, London ;” several editions. 

6. “ Farther Reasons, addressed to the Parliament, 
for rendering more effectnal an Act of Queen Anne, 
relating to the vesting in Authors the Right of 
Copies, for the Encouragement of Learning, by 
R. H.” [about 1737; see p. 476.] 

7. “A Collection of Original Letters and Papers 
concerning the Aftiirs of England, fro 1641 to 
1660; 1739,” 2 velumes, 8vo. 

8. “The History of the Revolutions of Por- 
tugal, from the Foundation of that Kingdon¥ 
to the Year 1567; with Letters of Sir Robert 
Southwell, during bis Enrhassy there, to the Duke 
of Ormond; giving a particular Account of the de- 

osing Don Alfonso, and placing Don Pedro on the 

hrone *, 1740,” 8vo. 

9. “A full Answer to tlie Letter-+ from a 
By-stander, 1742,” a pamphlet, 8vo. 

10. “A full and clear Vindication of the full An- 
swer to a Letter from a By-Stander, 1743,” a 
pamphlet, 8vo. 

* ‘Though Mr. Carte forgot to mention this werk in his 
% Vindication of the full Answer to a Letter from a By-stander ;” 
where he gives a list of his writings; 1 can venture to call it his 
on good authority. ‘The lettors of Sir Robert Southwell were 
amongst the papers he received trom the Earl of Arran,— At 
Dr, Campbell's sale, Mr. Isaae Reed bought a copy of Sir Robert 
Southwell, with the language of the book corrected by that 
gentleman, seembigly witha view to a new edition, 

t+ Corbyn Morris, esq. commissioner of the Customs, who 
died Dec. 24, 1779, wrote the ‘ Letter to the By-Stander." —~ 
Among Dr. Birch’s MSS. is an advertisement, dated Feb, 2, 
1742-3, assuring Mr. Carte, that be (Dr. Birch) had not the 
least hand in this “Letter,” nor ever saw one line of it before 
it appeared in print —There is also a tract, intituled, “A Second 
Letter to Trotplaid, Esq. Author of the Jacebite Journal, con- 
cerning Mr. Carte’s Gencral History of England; plainly shew- 
ing, that the Letter in the General Evening Post, Feb. 23, 1748, 
signed “Thomas Carte,” could not have been wrote by Thomas 
Carte the Exgclishinan.” 
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11. “ Catalogue des Rolles * Gascons, Normans, 
et Francois, conservés dans les Archives de la Tour 
de Londres; tiré d’aprés celui du Garde desdites 
Archives ; et contenant la precis et le sommaire de 
tous les titres qui s'y trouvent concernant la Guienne, 
la Normandie, et les autres Provinces de la France, 
sugettes autrefois anx Rois d’Angleterre, &e. Paris, 
1743,” 2 vol. folio, with two most exact and correct 
indexes of places and persons. This valuable col- 
lection, being calculated for the rise of the French-}, 
is preceded by a preface in that language. 


* «The titles only of these Rolls make two folic volumes. It 
would certainly, however, be a work des rving the encourage- 
ment of all learned men throughout Europe, to print these in- 
struments at length. “fhe same may be said with regard to-the 
records of the Berminghiin Tower at Dublin, soine of which go 
as far back as the time of Edward 1.” Barringlon's Observations 
on the Statutes, p. 109, 1.-—"Vhe witty fideed of such publica 
tions is so obvious, that it is 1y wouderful that neither of the 

reat Nations who are jatercsted should have ged in then— 
since this note was Lrst wriltch, reny antient and valuable Na~ 
tional Records have been presented to Cie publick by the wisdom 
and munificence of the Britich Pariianent, 

t Dr. Ducarel informed me, that the authority of the Records 
in the Tower, so far as relates to Novinandy and othe provinces 
in France formerly longing to the Engtieh, have abvays (and te 
his knowledge for vt least forty years) becu admitted as evidence 
in the Courts of Judicature, where cxeipptions from the quar. 
tering of soldiers on their estates, or auy other privileges 
formerly granted, have been received as evidence; the instru- 
meuts being duly authenticated by the Keeper of the Records — 
Mr. Barrington has also observed, that on an alarm occasioned 
by an edict issued by Cardinal Fleury at the latter end of his 
administration, the” French inhabitants of those Provinces, 
which formerly belonged to the Crown of England, were fur- 
nished, in several ins ances, with evidence of their titles to fran- 
chises from our Records. 

t “There is not a great City in Europe so ill provided with 
Public Libraries as iondon. fo Paris there is not a day in the 
week but, both qnorning and afternoon, sume Public Library, 
well furnished with books of all kinds of Learning, is, by the 
appointment of the Founder, oven for the convenience of learned 
men, who meet with no ditt n finding any books they want 
to consult in the course of (heir studic In the same City they 
have noble hotcls for the residence of the Chanecllor of the King- 
dom, and the Virst President of the Parliament, besides the. 
town-house for the Prevét dey Merchands (who answers to our 
Lord Mayor}. and Libraries int places, whieh is the room 

of 
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12. “A Proposal of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Carte, 
M.A. for erecting a Library in the Mansion-house 









of audience generally for particular friends and 
tinction, though the rooms of state serve for giving audience to 
the world in general, and for dispatching the ordinary business 
incident ‘to those great Offices. But I think London, the most. 
opulent city upon earth, should not be inferior to others in any. 
respect, much less in a point of magnificence, which is not barely... 
pompous, but may be infinitely useful, by assembling together 
in one place a vast collection of the materials of Learning, which 
are not perhaps to be found at all in any other: or else, being 
dispersed in many different, remote, or unknown places, cannot 
be consulted by the Learned without a great deal of expence, 
without loss of time (which always sits heavy on a man that 
knows how to use it), and without inconceivable inconveniences 
to their private affairs. In other countries, where arbitrary: 
government prevails, or the truth of the Established Religion is: 
suspected even by those who think to sccure it by force and. 
penalties, there are great restraints in the way of Learning, and, 
an infinite number of books are prohibited, 1 have know, 
one of the wisest and most Iearned men in France (M, Freret), 
and the best qualified, by his knowledge of the world, his deep 
searches into antiquity, his profound reflections on all historical 
events, his admirable judginent and unbiassed integrity, to write 
the history of that Monarchy, clapped up in the Bastile for 
several months together, only because he had set about that 
work, and it was thought would cxecute it with an inviolable 
“regard to truth, and without flattery to that arbitrary Power 
which has now trampled on all the antient libertics of that Na~ 
tion ; nor could he regain his liberty without’a promise to desist , 
from the enterprize. It is fit such a work should be undertaken 
for England, whilst she yet retains her liberties: and a great City, 
the chief bulwark of the liberties of our Country, cannot exett 
her public spirit more properly than in procuring and preserving: 
for ever a Library of the choicest materials for that purpose, and 
equally fit to clear up and vindicate the just rights and privileges 
of a frce people. There is now a magnificent structure almost 
built for the habitation of future Lord Mayors of this City -; and 
it is still easy to contrive at the top of it a gallery, or range of 
rooms, for a Library. There is now likewise an opportunity of 
buying a most valuable collection of books, viz. the Earl of Ox- 
ford’s Manuscripts. They contain a noble treasure of English 
History and Antiquities; and it will be an irreparable loss to 
Learning, and perhaps no inconsiderable one to Liberty, if such 


+ In the mayoralty of Sir James Shaw, bart. ( 1206) a fine Collec- 
tion of English Classics was placed in the Mansion-house, at the expence 
of the Corporation of London; which forms a good foundation for a fu- 
ture public-spirited Magistrate to proceed with.— The Libraries also of 
the Royal and London Institutions are already of so considerable a mag- 
nitude as to reflect honour on the Metropelis of the British Empire. 

acol- 
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ef the City of London; communicated by Thomas 








a collectio: rare Manvecripts, singular in their kind, and 
chiefly fist the history of this Nation, and the antient 
" rights and privileges of Englishinen, comes to be sold by aue- 
Gon, and dissipated into a thousand hands $. To prevent this 
loss, it were to be wished, that the twelve rich Companies (out 
‘of. which the Lord Mayor is usually chosen) would, out of their 
darge revenues, give each 20001. towards this purchase, and re- 
‘pose it in the Mansion-house, where the most considerable mem- 
bers of thase Companies are in their turns to reside, and to the 
furniture of which they can contribute nothing nobler than such 
a Library, the only thing wanting to complete its magnificence, 
I consists uf about 10,000 Manuscripts, which cost the late 
‘Right Honourable Proprietor prodigious sams of money; but as 
‘it 13 in few people's ability to parchase, and the late Earl designed 
it for public use, the Executors may be willing to abate consi- 
iderably of its value on those accounts, and I imagine it may be 
fought for 20,0001, ; so the remaining 40001. may serve for a. 
fund, to purchase printed books in ail languages, relating as 
well to trade, arts, and sciences, as to the History and Antiquities 
of this Nation, oy indecd of others in our neighbourhood, which 
in imany cases help to illustrate our own; as relations of voyages 
serve often to give light to several branches of Commerce. "Tis 
to these subjects that the Books to be purchased from time to 
time may be chielly confined, and a fund of this kind in the Cit 
snay be most properly applied; and if a Library was once founded, 
every body would be naturally disposed to leave what is most 
curious in that way to it, as a safe and perpetual repository, 
therehy to render ita complete maguzine of every thing relating 
to Trade, History, and Antiquity. Learning of this kind is of all 
others the most discouraged by a corrupt Administration, who 
would fain engross all the materials thereof to themselves, and 
care to see it in no hands but those of their own creatures, who 
would prostitute it to their purposes. But when alt branches of 
Learning whatever are neglected elsewhere, and discountenanced 
where they ought most to be favoured, it would be exceedingly 
for the glory of the City to give it encouragement there; and if 
it should meet with no other, it may still flourish under her 
protection. No Body of men have ever distinguished themselves 
more cminently in the cause of Liberty than the City has always 
done: the Nation looks upon her as onc of the chief bulwark? of 
her liberties ; and indeed the only Body (when Parliaments by 
growing corrupt shall cease to he the guardians thereof) capable, 
by its weight, to aert the rights and privileges of our Country, 
She will take a proper step to prevent these froin being subverted, 
if she takes care to preserve so inestimable a-treasure of monu- 
ments of Antiquity, which, if reposed in the Library of the 
Mansiou-house, will remain to all future ages an irrefragable 




















2 These truly valuable national treasures have, since this Suggestion 
was thrown tit by Mr. Carte, been deposited in the British Museum. 
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Coxeter *, Esq. November 9, 1743, to me Richard 
Rawlinson.” 


evidence of those'zights and liberties which our ancestors en- 
joyed, and, conveying down inviolate to our times, have entailed 
upon us the obligation of transmitting them safe to posterity.” 

* This gentleman (who was Seerctary to the Society hoticed 
in p. 50%) was born of an anticnt and respectable family at 
Lechlade in Gloucestershire, Sept.20, 1689. He was educated 
in grammatical learning, first under the Rev. Mr. Collier, at 
Coxwell in Berkshire; and afterwards under the Rev. Mr. Col- 
lins, at Magdalen school in Oxford, In his sixteenth year he 
was entered a commoner of Trinity college. Oxford, July 7, 
1705. (His tutor there was the Rev. Mr. Edward Cranke, one 
of the fellows, atterwards preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and pre- 
sented by the said College to the living of Great Waltham in 
Essex.) From Oxtord, where he wore a Civilian's gown, he came 
to London, with a view of engaging in the practice of the Civil 
Law ; but, losing his friend and patron Sir John Cook, Kut. Dean 
of the Arches and Vicar General, &c. he abandoned all thoughts 
of that and every other profession. An anonymous Funeral 
Poem to the memory of Sir John Cook, intituled, “ Astrea La- 
crimans,” the production probably of Coxeter, appeared in 
1710. Continuing in London without any settled pursuit, he 
became acquainted with booksellers and authors; and amassed 
materials for a Biography of our Poets, some of whicl eppear 
to have been communicated to Mr. Warton by Mr. Wise) Rad- 
dlivian librarian, and a contemporary with Mr. Coxeter at Tri- 
nity college. He assisted My. Ames in his History of British 
Typography ; had a curious collection of old plays ; and pointed 
out to Theobald many of of the black-letter books with which’ 
that Critick illustrated Shakspear He compiled one, if not 
more, of the Indexes to Hudson's edition of Joscphus, in 1720, 
In 1739, he published a new edition of Dy. Bailly’s (or rather 
Pr. Richard Hall's) Life of Bishop Fisher, first printed in 1655, 
In the beginning of the year 1744, he circulated Proposals for 
printing May's Plays, of which this is an exact copy.“ Speedily 
will be published, ‘The Dramatic Works of Tuomas May, 
Esquire, a contemporary with Ben Jonson, and, upon his de- 
cease, a competitor for the Bays, W ith Notes, and an Account 
of his Life and Writings. By Tomas Coxeter, Esquire, some 
time of Trinity College, Oxtord. ‘rhe Editor, intending to re- 
vive the best of our Orv Prays, faithfully collated with all the 
editions that could be found in a search of above thirty years, 
happened to communicate his scheme to one sho now invades 
jt. To vindicate which, he is resolved to publish this deserving 
Author, though out of the order of his Design, And, as a late 
spurious edition of Gorpoxuc is sufficient to shew what mis- 
takes and confusion may be expected from the Medley now ad- 
a a nd ltteer all he arden Of ihat. 
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Atranslation of his History of England into French: 
was intended by several hands; the first book was 
undertaken by M.l’ Abbé Delacroix; the second and 
sixth by Pere Peter of Dublin; the third by Pere de 
Monchelon ; the fourth by M. Goffort ; the fifth by 
M. D. Lavirotes. This Translation, I believe, was 
never finished ; but Dr. Ducarel had the second and 
sixth books, and the greater part of the third and 
fifth, in the hand-writing of the Translators. 

At Mr. Carte’s death, all his papers came into 

- the hands of his widow *; who afterwards married 
Mr. Nicholas Jernegan +, a gentleman intended for 
orders in the Romish Church, though he declined 


Sackville, his Life, and Glossary. These are offered as a speci- 
men of the great care which is necessary, and will copstantly be 
used in the revival of such old writers as the Editor shall be en- 
couraged to restore to the publick in their genuine purity.” 
‘Though this design did not take effect, we learn from it, that 
he was the first who formed the very excellent scheme of pub- 
lishing an ample selection of our obsolete Dramas, adopted by 
Dodsley, and fately perfected with great improvements, Sack~ 
ville’s * Gorhoduc,” here referred to, is the same edition that was 
conducted by Mr. Spence in 1736, He died of a fever, on 
Faster-day, April 19, 1747, in his 59th year; and was buried in 
the chapel-yard of the Royal Hospital of Bridewell; leaving an, 
orphan daughter; who, for the merits of her father, was muclz 
noticed, and occasionally assisted with money, by Dr. Johnson ; 
and after the death of that benevolent Morelist, her latter days 
were in some degree cheered by the notice taken of her by the 
Committee of the Literary Fund. She died in November 1807. 

* This lady was a daughter of Colonel Brett. 

+ Whose father Henry, a goldsmith and jeweller in Russel« 
street, made the curious silver cistern which was disposed of by 
Lottery about the year 1740, and of which there is a fine en- 
graving by Vertue. ‘The price of a ticket was cither five or six 
shillings, and the purchaser had a silver medal into the bargain, 
value about 3s. There were, I believe, 30,000 tickets ; and the 
medal induced numerous people to buy them. ‘The ingenious 
Artist was fourth son of Sir Francis Jerningham (or Jernegan, 
which was the original name), a family long seated at Cossey 
in Norfolk. He died Nov. 8, 1761; and was buried in the 
church-yard of St.-Paul Covent Garden; where the following 
lines by Mr. Aaron Hill are inscribed on his tomb : 

«All, that accomplish’d body lends mankind, 
From earth reeeiving, he to earth resign’d : 
ill, that e’er graced 2 soul, from Heaven he drew, 
And took back, with him, as an Angel's due!” 


Vou. Ib. Li taking 
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taking them, after having received an education for 
that purpose. She left them to her second husband 
for his life, and after his death to the University of 
Oxferd; where they are now lodyed in the Bodleian 
Library, having-‘Been delivered to the University, in 
the life-time of Mr. Jernegan, for a valuable con- 
sideration (I believe 50/.), in 1778. 

While they were in Mr. Jernegan’s g possession, the 
late Earl of Hardwicke paid 2007. for the perusal of 
them *. Mr. Macpherson also obtained the use of 
them, by a present of 300d, made by his publisher 
to the proprictor ; and out of these aud other papers 
bia ey his History and State Papers, 1775-4 

Mr. Carte left in MS. “AY indication of King 
Charles the First, with regard to the Irish Mas-« 
sacre.” * He also possessed (what afterwards came 
into the Library of Ur. Winchester) a copy of Dug~ 
dale’s Baronage; in the first volume of which are 
some corrections and alterations + $; in the last, large 
corrections and additions, “whole articles written 
afresh, and at the end an account of several new 
peers; in the hand-writing of Sir William Dugdale. 

Soon after the accession of King George 1. walk- 
ing ina heavy shower, he was plied with * A coach, 


















* Mr, Jernegan asked Lord Hardwicke 15001, for the papers. 
From these ari from memory of what he read every day in the 
Scots College at Paris, Sir Jotin Dalryinple compiled his Memoirs. 
The Jesuits intended to print the letters of James IL. preserved in 
their College. Those from that King to William HI. from bis 
accession to within six wecks or a month of the Revolution, are. 
signed “ Yours as you wish, as yor desire, and as you deserve,” 
An English Nobleman (living in 1862) saw the original letters 
of William: [ff to the Duke of Marlborough and others, which 
do the King great honour, and shew the duplicity of the otherside. 

+ © The Stuart papers contained jn these volumes consist of 
the Collection of Mr. irne, who was under-secretary, from 
the Revolution to the end of the year 1713, to the ministers of 
King James LL. and to thos n, ‘Fhe extractsfrom the Life 
of King James 3, consi of more than thirty sheets of print, 
were partly taken by the rte, and partly by the- Editor 
in a Journey he made for that | peapose to France, Mr. Nairne’s 
papers came into the pozscesion of Mr. Carte some time before 
his death.” Macrurrs 

{ The ground of this improved work may be seen in Wood's 
Fasti, vol. IJ, col. 16, last edition. 
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your Reverence?” * No, honest friend,” answered 

Carte, “this is not a reign for me to ride in a coach*.” 

Tt appears by the Report of the Committee of, 
the House of Commons, that MrxThomas Carte 
succeeded Kelly as secretary to Bist p Atterbury ; 
and. that'a riotous election at Coventry had been, 
greatly animated by Carte. 

- I have-mentioned above, p.472, that Mr. Carte 
was originally of University college; but have been 
since told that he afterwards removed to Brazen 
Nose. He was a’man of strong constitution, 
laborious and indefatigable in his studies. Dr. 
Mangey +, who was universally allowed to be a 
man of great learning, said, “ that he always 
thought he could sit as long at his studjes as 
“any man, till he came to live in the same house’ 
with Mr. Carte, who, used to write or read from ° 
early in the morning till night, only allowing him- 
self time to take a dish or two of tea, or something 
of that kind; so that,” adds the Doctor, “I could 
not keep pace with him at all. When his studies 
of the day were over, he would eat heartily; and 
when he was in company, was very cheerful and 
entertaining, without the least tincture of morose- 
hess or reserve, but extremely negligent of propriety; 
or neatness in externals.” fs 

By a letter to Mr. Williams, preserved below §, 
it appears that he was in Irejand in 173%, collect- 


* This story is told, by Dean Swift, of Daniel Purcell, another - 
Nonjuror. f . 
_ + The Doctor acknowledges himself obliged to Mr. Carte for 
many communications out of the King of France's library, for 
his edition ef Philo Judus, and calls him “ Vir preclare in- 
dustria, eruditionis et ingenii.” 

¢ A Welsh clergyman, who had the henout of being one of 
the intimate friends and correspondents of Bishop Atterbury. 

§ © Dean Sin, London, Nov. 21, 1732. 

2 1 was,in Ireland when yours arrived here by Mr. Walker; he 
left it for me, and I saw him afterwards at Dublin, where I was 
detained four months in dige-ting three Irish-carr-loads of papers 
that I found at the Castle of Kilkenny, and which contain all the 
first Duke of Ormond’s letters, and those of the great men his 
Correspondents, from 1660 to 1685, and a vast quantity of papers 
relating to the administration of the government and the affairs 
of that kingdom within that Gme. did not return thence till 
Jast Wednesday; and calling on Friday and Saturdsy at the 
EX'S. place 
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ing Materials for his History of the Duke of Or- 
mond. Lord Orrery, in a letter to Mr. Carte, soon 


place where Mr. Walker had left my letter, I received yours} 
but not the medals, which were in the City; at the merchant’s 
who had taken them out of the Custom-house. As soon as [ 
receive them, { will arrange thew with the others, and insert 
them in the Catalogue of the cabinet. I have not scen our 
friend Wat yet, but hope to do it scon, and that the purchaser he 
had in his view may now be disposed to buy them. Your former, 
which you sent by a private 1, I wrote an answer to as soon 
as f received it, and told nakedly all my sentiments and 
conduct ‘on that occason. [hope you have received it, and 
then you will see by it how wrougfally L was charged with en- 
couraging those reflections and reports on. the person at whose 
request it was wrote, TLalways hal a great regard for him, and 
never believed any of Chose stn and whenever they were 
mentioned where I was, 1 always declared my disbclict of them, 
and was his advocate instead of being his accuser; and this the 
most intimate of his friends can assure him of, when he shallbe 
able to sce them. i hope you have had my letter, im which T 
was more full and particsl Thad heud of a certain gentle- 
man's extraordinary step: but, Fown, Iam so faithless with 
regard to flying reports, having found su many false ones of late, 
that 1 could not tell what to think of it, till your: sured me of 
the truth of it. If it proved so, { natiwally imagined it would 






































produce the consequence you meutioned, ‘The accounts in yours 
were very apreeuble to me; L wish T could send you any from 





hence that would be as suf 
you that Pan. now finishin, 
the whole work will be 


aetory to you. But J can only tell 
ge the Index to my Phuanus, and that 
nted off and delivered to subscribers 
by the and of Fel or begziuning of March next. I shalt 
then be master of mysclt and my time; but, by what [ say in the 
beginning of this letter, you may ¢ how both wil be em- 
‘ployed. Phe work will be very pleasing to ine, because my ma- 
terials are so numeyous and so authentic. They are printing on 
copper-plates Mr. Anderson’s Collection of the Seals of the 
Kings of Scotland; the price is great, being six guineas; and 
Mr, Forbes is going to publish a very curious Collection of pub- 
lic papers and Ictters relating to Queen Mary and the Scotch 
affairs, from the first to the last of Queen Elizabeth, which he 
has taken out of our Paper-office, the Cotton Library, and other 
repositories. It will expose the ill faith or gross ignorance of 
Rapin de Thoyras in what he says upon that subject in his His- 
tory. This Collection will make three volumes in folio. We 
have little else, besides Dr. Mangey's edition of Philo-Judeus, 
going forward in the way of Literature. As to the affairs of the 
kingdom, they seem preparing every where for a new election ; 
‘and interest is making in all places. Disputes never ran so high 
as they are likely to do when that time comes, At the election 
elt Ge RR eccrine ad ae hs vec k des Sn oc Ten ce eh FO Amn! amie Veter 
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after that History was published, tells him, “Your 
History is in great esteem here. All sides seem to 
like it. The Dean of St, Patrick’s honours you with 
his approbation. Any name after his could not 
add to your satisfaction. But I may say, the 
worthy and the wise are with you to a man, and 
you have me into the bargain. “Feb. 10, 1736.” 


will be dissolved after the next session; I do not see what foun- 
dation they have for it, because the ensuing will be but the 
sixth session ; but we may be able to guess better when we see 
the list of Sheriffs eppointed for next year. There is a great talk 
of a shilling in the pound being taken off the land, and of a 
general excise being established; ‘and a paper war is carrying on 
on this account. Vor iny part, Tam apt to think that a general 
excise is not aimed at, at least for the present; yet it is not im. 
probable to suppose there may be a desiyn to lay an inland duty 
upon wine, as they did some years on coffee, tea, and cho- 
gelate, The duty on these never brought in above 100,0001. a” 
year till that regulation, and since it has 590,0001, a year. 

f the inland duty on wine should produce a proportionable 
increase of the revenue, it wouhl raise an innense sum ; 
and, except some harm shouldsappezr in the manner of levying 
it, [ see none in a duty which would prevent our being poisoned 
with the detestable wine we mect with in the country here, and 
put every body upon improving their own manufacture of malt. 
Viquor, of which you can hardly get aay Bood at present, the use 
of it being almost laid > in gentlemen’s houses. Our South- 
Sea Company have left off their Greenland trade, and are going ' 
to part with their right of sending a ship to the Spanish West 
Indies, in consideration of some equivalent or other. Our trade 
in gencral is certainly at a low cbb; and some measures must 
be taken to retrieve it, or we shall lose all that of our Sugar 
Plantations, whicii has been the only one (except the Portugal) 
that we have got by of late yeurs. Jam sorry to tell you that 
Mr. Joho Robinson of € yit was buried whe day I landed at.. : 
Holyhead, the $th of this month; and his brother My. W. Robin- 
son of Knebwerth is since dead. We could not lose two more 
worthy gentlemen, or more useful. I suppose you knew,them, 
$0 T mention what gives me pain to relate. My best wishes wait 
upon you and all fricnds where you ave; and 1am evel 

Yours, &e. 

Mr. Robinson had also property at Cheshunt; where, in 
the windows of his house, are these arms: Az. 5 escalops Or, 
Crest a falcon Or. impaling O. a cap of maintenance, Sable and 
Argent, (Robinson), Cresi_a stag’s head, Sable and Ermine, 
horned Or—-2. O. three blackmoors heuds Sable, banded about 
A. Crest and hand Gules iss ing from 2 cloud Azure, holding a 
sword piercing a blackmoor’s head as before.-~3. Per chevron 
Azure and Gules, 3 cups-U. erest un a helmet, a hand and arm 
A. holding a cup O. Supporters 2 leopards Sable. Motto: Sal 
sapit omnia, Salters Company.” Note by Mr. Gough, Ny, 
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_ No apology is necessary for introducing a little. 
squib which was intended by Mr. Bowyer for some 
public newspaper, but was accidentally left unfi- 
nished: “ One,ll-judged note in Mr. Carte’s History 
has occasioned the City of London to withdraw their 
subscription. A note in. which the writer indeed is 
guilty of a misnomer, by citing one baok for an- 
other, and in which he had paid too superstitious a 
tegard for the eldest branch of the Stuart family, by 
ascribing to it the virtue of curing the King’s-evil. 
T acquiesce in the wisdom and loyalty of this opu- 
lent body. But, as every thing has two handles, I 
could have been content to have taken hold of an- 
other; viz. to have learned from the narration how 
King-craft and Priest-craft go hand in hand to dex 
Jude the credulity of the people. For the point. - 
‘discussed in the History is, whether the King of . 
England had from the time of Edward the Confessor 
the power of Healing inherent in him before his, 
unction, or whether it was’ conveyed to him by the 
intervention of Ecclesiastical hands *. A point 
which may be discussed in these days without any 
ill consequences to the reader. But the City was 
alarmed, and resolved to knock a history on the 
head, though it was a child of their own production, 
and named, to their honour, the labour of an Eng- 
lishman. And will not a Stander-by say the whole 
procedure is entircly English? With warmth. it 
was set on foot by Englishmen, and by Englishmen 

“with precipitation suppressed. [don’t doubt but 
this characteristic trait of English levity will be 
drawn to the diversion of posterity by some French 
hand; or perhaps the picture will turn, out a city 
piece, a groupe of more awkward patrons than loyal 
subjects.” ; 


* Queen Elizabeth's coronation wastperformed by. Owen 
_ Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, according to antient custom, 
and directed by the Roman Pontifical. None but the Bishop. of 
Carlisle could be prevailed on to officiate at the ceremony.” 
Collier's Eccles. Hist. vol. IL. p. 412. 
No. IV. 
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No. IV. 
REV. JOHN JACKSON, 
‘ a 


Expest son of the Rev. John Jackson (first rector 
of Sensey near Thirsk, and afterwards rector of 
Rossington, and vicar of Doncaster, in Yorkshire), 
was born at Sensey, in that county, April 4, 1686 ; 
and educated at Doncaster school, under the famous 
Dr. Bland (afterwards head master of Eton school, 
‘dean of Durham, and from 1732 to 1746 provost of 

_.Eton college); who, observing his proficiency, often 
“Yeft the instruction of the younger scholars to his 
care. 

Thus accomplished, he was entered of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, towards the end of 17025 and 
from his residence at Midsummer following prose-- 
cuted the academical studies with diligence, and 
learned Hebrew under the celebrated Simon Ockley*. 


* This eminent Oricntalist was born at Exeter, in 1678 ; and 
educated at Queen's college, Cambridge. He took the degrees 
in arts and that of B.D. and entered into holy orders; was 

_ skilled in all theOriental languages, and well acquainted with most 
of the modern ones, particularly French, Spanish, and Italian. 
By marrying early in life he precluded himself from 2 fellowship. 
In 1705 he was presented, by Jesus College, to the vicarage of 
Swavesey in Cambridgeshire ; and in 1711 was chosen Arabic 
Professor, and appointed chaplain to the Earl of Oxford, after 
whose disgrace, in 1714, having a numerous family, and being 
‘a bad economist, he became so much embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances as, in the summer of 1717, to be thrown int® prison, 
in Cambridge castle, for debt; from which he was, however, 
discharged before his death, which happened at Swavesey, Au- 
gust 9, 1720. The first volume of his principal work, “ The 
History of the Sara&ens,” was printed in 1708, Svo, and in- 
scribed to Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christ Church. To the second 
volume, which appeared in 1718, inscribed to James Earl of 
Cacrnarvon, were annexed “ Sentences of Ali, Son-in-iaw of 


aes 
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He afterwards took the degree of B. A. in 1706; 
and,’ leaving the University in 1707, was appointed 


Freke, esq. In the Introduction to that volume, dated * Cam- 
bridge castle, Dec. 2, 1717," Mr. Ockley, after a handsome 
encomium on the great application of M. Petit de la Croix, the 
famous Oriental Interpreter to Lewis IV. observes, “ My unhappy 
condition hath always been widely different from any thing that 
could admit of such an exactness, Fortune seems only to have 
given. me a taste of ifout of spight, on purpose that I might 
egret the loss of it. Though perhaps 1 may accuse her wrong- 
fully for befriending ime with an excuse for those blemishes, 
that would have admitted of none had I been furnished with all 
those assistances and advants res, the want of which I now be- 
wail. If that was her meaning, she hath been very tender of 
my reputation indeed, and resolved that my adversaries should: 
have very li(tle reason to accuse me of the loss of time, ‘The « 
sfirst volume cost me two Journies to Oxford, each of them of six 
weeks only (inclusive of the delays upon the road, and the diffe 
culty of finding the books without any other guide than the 
Catalogue, not always infallible), But my chief business lying 
then in one author [Alwakidi], it was so much the easier to make. 
a quick dispatch ; because it is of no small moment in affairs of . 
this nature to be once well acquainted with the hand of the ma- 
nuscript, and the style of the authbr. But in my second under- 
» taking I found a quite different appearance of things in more 
respects than one. Either my domestic affairs were grown 
much worse, or I less able to bear thein, or, what is more pro- 
bable, both. What made me easy as to my journcy and charges 
during iny absence, was the liberality of the worshipfal Thomas 
Freke, of Hannington, Wilts, esq. to whom the world is indebted 
for whatsoever is performed at present in this second volume; I 
mean with regard to the expences of it: which still would not 
have answered the end, if ft had not been indulged all possible 
Conveniences of study, first by the favour of my much honoured - 
friend, the incomparable Dr. Hatley, who, with the consent of 
his learned colleague Dr. Keill, allowed me the keys of the Sa- 
vilian study ; and in the next place by the reverend and Jearned, 
Dr. Hudson, chief library-keeper of the Bodleian; who, accord 
ing to his wonted humanity, permitted me to take out of the 
library? whatsoever books were for inv purpose ; otherwise, 
though I had five months time, much could not have been done, . 
considering: the vari ad difficulty of the Inanuscripts; besides 
as forced ¢ ke the advantage of the slumbers of my 
cares, that never sleot when bw: awake; and if they did not 
incessantly interrupt my siudies, were sure to succeed them with 
no Jess constancy than night doth the day. "Though it would be 
‘the height of ingratitude in me not to acknowledge that they 
were daiily alleviated by the fhvours and courtesies which I re- 
ceived from persons of the greatest dignity and imerit in that noble 
3 Vine. 
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tutor to the children of Mr. Simpson, at Renshaw 
in Derbyshire. In the mean time the rectory of 


University; too numerous to be all hare inserted, and. all tog 
worthy (should I ‘mention any one of them) to-he omilted. 
Same such apology as this will always be necessary for him that 
Wndertakes a work of this nature upon his own bottom without 
proper encouragement, If any one should pertly ask me, ‘Why 
then do you trouble the world with things that you are not able 
to bring to perfection?” Let them take this answer of one of our 
famous Arabian authors; ‘What cannot be totally known, ought 
not to be totally neg!cted; for the knowledge of a part is better 
than the ignorance of the whole” ‘The only way that I know to 
remedy these inis rtimes, is that which £ proposed before, the 
encourageinent of our youth. They will hardly come in upon 
tife prospect of finding Ieisure in a prison to transcribe those 
papers for the press which they have collected with indetatigable 
Jabour, and oftentimes at the expence of their rest, and all the 
other conveniences of life, for the service of the publick? No; 
though T were to asure them ivom my own experience, that I 
_ have enjoyed move true liberty, more happy Icisure, and more solid 
Yepose, in six months here, ‘Gian in thrice the same number of 
years before, itis the condition of that Historian who under- 
takes to write the lives of othexs, before he knows how to live 
Himself, But, if there be no encouragement given, perhaps ° 
those learned gentlemen whom the world bath so liberaily ob- 
liged gratis, will thiuk themselves bound in honour to make 
some return; unless their loathness to qnit that impregnable 
fortress against envy (that always attends the merit of the virtu- 
ous) into which they are su happily retreated, should restrain 
them. Not that I speak this, as if I thoaght I had any just 
reason to he anery with the world: I never stood in need of its 
assistance in my life, but 1 found it always very liberal of its 
advice; for which Fam: so inuch the more beholden to it, by 
how much the more i did always in my judginent give the pos- 
session of wisdom the preference to that of riches.” A third 
edition, to which the late Dr. Lone, master of Pembroke Hail, 
prefixed a Life of Mahomet, was. by the permission of My. Lin. 
tot, proprictor of the copy-right, nted in LFAT at Cambridge, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, for the sole benefit of Mrs. Anne Ockley,” the 
Author's daughter, and a very deserving woman, for whom a hand 
some subscription was by this racans made.—His other publica- 
tions were, 1. “ Introdactio ad Linguas Orientales, &e. 1706," 
8vo, 2. The History of the present Jews throughout the 
World. Translated from the Italian of Leo Modena, a Venetian 
Rabbi, 1707,” 12mo. °3. «The Improvement of Human Reason, 
e@fhited in the Life of Hai Kbn Yokdhan, written in Arabick 
above 500 years ago, by Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail. In which is 
demonstrated, by what Methods one may, by the mere Light of 
Nature, attain the Knowledse of Things natural and supe nate- 
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Rossington having been reserved from. the death of 
his father for hin, by the Corporation of Doncas- 

- ter*; he took Deacon’s orders, in 17084 andin 1710 
was ordained priest, and entered into the full pos- 
session of that rectory. But. the parsonage-house 
being gone to decay, he boarded at Doncaster ; and 
in 17. 12 married Elizabeth, daughter of John Cow- 
ley; esq. collector of excise there. On this mar- 
riage, he entirely rebuilt the parsonage-house at 
Rossington, and went to reside in it. 

He commenced author in 1714, by publishing 
three.anonymous Letters in defence of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke's “Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.” He 
‘was not at that time personally acquainted with 
Dr. Clarke; but met with him soon after at Lynne: 
Regis in Norfolk. 

Mr. Tonson, in 1716, intending to publish a Bible. 
with per aphirase and notes by several hands, applet 


ral, more e particularly the Knowledge of God and the Affairs. of 

* another Life. Illustrated with proper Figures. With an Ap- 
ndix ; in which the Possibility of a Man’s attaining the true 

. Knowledge of God, and Things necessary to Salvation without 

“Instruction, is briefly considered, 1711." 4. ‘‘A Sermon on the 
Divinity and Authority of the Christian Priesthood, preached at 
Ormond Chapel [now St. George's church], 1710.” 5. “A new 
Translation of the Second Apocryphal Book of Esdras, from the 
Arabic Version of it, as that which we have in our common Bibles 
is from the Latin Vulgar,” about 1712. 6. “An Accownt of South 
West Barbary, containing what is most remarkable in the King- 
doms of Fez and Moroveo. Written by a Person who bad beet 
a Slave there a considerable Time, and published from his au- 
thentic Manuscript, 1713.” 7. “The Necessity of Instructing 
Children in the Scriptures. An Anniversary Sermon preached 
on Whitsun Tuesday (May 26, 1713), at St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, founded hy Dr. Robert Wilde (author of Iter Boreale), 
who gave six Bibles yearly to the poor Children of that Parish, 
“1713."—A Letter of his to Dr. William Wotton, dated June 25, 
1714, in answer to some queries relating to the Confusion -of 
“Tongues, &c. and the Construction of Eastern Languages, ‘is 
printed among the “ Miscellaneous Tracts of Mr. Bowyer, 1785," 

4to, p. 661. 

* ‘The Corporation might do il or well on_ this occasiorttin 
reserving their living for minor, as it should happen; how- 
ever, against his atath, the eytsold the next turn for 800l. and 
‘with the moncy paved the long street of their town, that bas 
parts of the great North road, 7. 
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to him, by Dr. Clarke, to undertake the comment 
upon the Prophets, proposing a handsome gratuity; 
but he declined the offer, and immediately engaged 
in the cause of his friend Dr. Waterland *. In the 
same’year there passed several Letters between him 
‘and Mr. Whiston, on the subject of infant baptism. 

In 1718 he went to Cambridge, to take his de- 
gree of M. A.; but, finding such an opposition raised 
against it as he was unable to remove, he desisted 
from the pursuit. Presently after his return, he 
received a consolatory letter from Dr. Clarke, who 
also precured for him the confratership of Wigston’s 
Hospital -- in Leicester; to which he was presented 
in 1719 by Lord'Lechmere, in whose gift it then 
was as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
to whom Dr. Clarke had been the year befote in- 
debted for the mastership of that Hospital. On this 
promotion Pr. Jackson left Rossington, and removed 
:to Leicester; where, as confrater, he was also after- 
noon preacher or lecturtr of St. Martin’s church ; 
for which purpose, he took out a regular licence, 
May 30, 1719, from his diocesan, Dr. Gibson, 
bishop of Lincolu. He continued, however, con- 
stantly to visit his flock at Rossington for two or 
three months every year during his life. 

In 1721 and the following year several present- 
ments were lodged against him im the Bishop's 


* Nine Treatises by Mr. Jackson on this controversy, from 
1716 to 1738, are enumerated in the Supplementary Volume 
{vol. VI. part 2.] of the Biographia Britannica, 1776, p, 107. 

+ The confratership of Wigston’s Hospital is held (for life) by 
patent from the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and was 
particularly acceptable to Mr. Jackson, as it requires no subserip- 
tion to any Article of Religion. Chillingworth had it, who also 
refused (for atime) to subscribe. Neal (History of the Puritans, 
vol. HE. chap. H. p. 101, Svo) says, Chillingworth was persuaded 
to subscribe* ior the two preferments he before mentioned, viz, 
the chanccHorship of Sarum and the mastership of Wigston’s 
Hétpital. Goth these are held by patent, and require no sub- 
scription. But Chillingworth was not chancellor of the diocese, 
but of the church of Sarum. which stall undoubtedly requires 
subscription, as much as sny simple prebendal.stall in a ca- 


thedral. 
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Court, as also in that of Dr. Trimnel, archdeacon 
of Leicester, for preaching erroneous doctrines *5_ 
but he so.strenuously vindicated himself, as to de- 
feat the prosecutions. Yet, after the case of the 
Arian Subscription was published by Dr. Water- 
land, he resolved, with Dr. Clarke, never to sub- 
scribe the Articles any more; by which resolution 
he lost, about 1724, the hopes of a prebend of 
Salisbury, which. Bishop Hoadly refused to give 
him without such subscription. The Bishop's 
denial was the more remarkable, as he had so often 


intimated bis own dislike of all such subscriptions. 


However, be had been presented before by Sir Jolm 
Fryer to the private prebend of Wherwel in Hamp-+ 
shire, where no such qualification was requisite. 

In 1723 Mr. Jackson published “The Duty of 
Subjects towards their Governors; a Sermon preached 
before the Hon. Charles ChurchilPs Regiment of 
Dragoons, at their Camp near Leicester, August: 
1723 ;” and in 1728, “Phe Duty of a Christian set 
forth and explained in several Practical Discourses, 
being an Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; to which 
is added, a Discourse on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, for the Use of Families.” 

Mr. Jackson was editor of * Noyatiani Presbyteri 
Opera, que extant omiia, post Jacobi Pamelit 
Brugensis recensionem, ad antiquiorcs teditionés 
castigata, et & multis mendis expurgata, 1728,” 8vo, 

On the death of Dr. Clarke, in May 1729, he 
succeeded, by the presentation of the Duke of Rut- 
land, then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
the mastership of Wigston’s Hospital; which office 
he held till his death. He repaired and made several 


* Complaint was made to Bp. Gibson that Mr. Jackson did 
not read the Athana: Syeed in the chapel of the Hospital; te 
which Mr. Jackson replied, that the Chapel was not in the 
Bishop's jurisdiction, and (hat the statutes of this house directa 
the Apostles’ Creed to be read, and no other. . 

+ See a letter of Mr. Jackson's on this occasion, Biog. Brit. 
p. 108. 
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additions to the master’s house ; repaired the Hos- 
pital, and by degrees augmented the stipend of the 
‘poor to 3s.a week. In'1730, he was denied the 
‘use of thé pulpit at St. Martin’s*; and published 
that year “A Defence of Human Liberty, in answer 

a principal Arguments which have been alleged 
‘against it, and particularly to Cato’s Letters on that 
Subject, &e. ‘Phe Second Edition, to which is 
added, A Vindication of Human Liberty, in answer 
toa Dissertation.on Liberty and Necessity, written 
by Anthony Collins, Esq.” 8vo. And in that and 
the following year, he published four tracts in 
defence of Human Reason, occasioned by Bishop 
Gibson's “Second Pastoral Letter,” 

In 1731, he attacked ‘Tindal’s © Christianity ax 
‘old as the Creation ;” in 1733, he published an an- 
swer to “ Things divine and supernatural, conceived 
by Analogy with ‘Uhings natural and human,” a 
work attributed to Bishop Browne of Corke; in 
1734, “Phe Existence and Unity of God proved 


* © 3n 1730, Mr. Jackson being then master of the Hospital, 
and intending to officiate in the place and at the desire of Mr. 
Hacket the confrater, Mr, Carte (:hen vicar), without sending 
Mr. Jackson notice, set the sacristan at the bottorh of the pulpit 
stairs to refuse him admittance to the pulpit, alleging he would 
preach himself; which ie did, having first of all thus publicly 
affronted Mr. Jackson ; who immediately removed the Sermon. 
from Sunday to Friday, alleging he had a power to do so by 
‘the Earl's deed. Some of the parishioners on this filed a bill 
(which is always in the nature of a petition) against hiin in the 
Duehy Court.“ The Chancellor, October 23, 1731, decreed the 
Sermon should be on Sunday, according to the former usage 5 
but dismissed the other complaints in the bill, which were in- 
deed spiteful and frivolous. Mr. Jackson lived to see some of 
those who signed the petition, and were most violent against 
him, so reduced, as to be glad of a place among the poor of 
Wigston’s Hospital; which, with a trac Christian temper, he 
bestowed upon thei, without hesita ig, or reproaching them 
for their former behaviour. This account is taken frum a copy 
Of the bill (or petition) filed a: Jackson, Jackson's answer, 
And the Dake of Ratland’s determiuation. The ¢ inal articles 
are in the Evidence-room, with innumerable leases (for lives) of 
lands belonging to the same, terriers, &e. and in the utmost dirt 
and disorder.” This Note is bu the Rev, I. Ludiam. 
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from his Nature and Attributes.’ To which is 
added an Appendix, wherein is considered - the 
Ground and Obligations of Morality,” which led 
him imto a controversy with Mr. W. Law,. and 
other writers *; in 1735, “A Dissertation on Matter 
and Spirit, with some Remarks ‘on a Book, intituléd; 
An Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul” 
by Mr. Baxter] ;, and in 1736 “A Narrative of the 
Case of the Rev. Mr. Jackson's being refused the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at Bath ;” which 
had been done in a very public manner by Dr. 
’ Coney. i 
In 1742 he had an epistolury debate with his 
friend Mr. William Whiston, concerning the order 
and times of the high priests. : 
In 1744 he published, “An Address to the Deists, 
being a Proof of Revéaled Religion from Miracles 
and Prophecies, in answer to a Book, intituled 


. The Resurrection of Jesus considered by a Moral. 


| Philosopher,” 8vo; and soon after entered the list 
against Mr. Warburton, in “The Belief of a Future 
State proved to be a fundamental Article of the 


Religion of the Hebrews, and held by the Philo-. 


sophers; the Heathen Theology explained, and the 
Time of Job; with Remarks on Mr. Lardner’s fifth 
Volume, &c. 1745-4," 8vo. 

Mr. Jackson either published a second part of 
his “ Belief of a Future State,” or added an Appendix 
to his former part, “ occasioned by some severe re- 
flections on the author and his writings, contained 


* Of which the particulars may be scen, Biog. Brit.. p. 109, « 

+_ Of this production Mr. Warburton not unpleasantly re- 
marked, that all its objections, even to the very blunders, had 
been long ago obviatcd or answered. “ But I would recom- 
mend,” he says, “ Mr. Jackson’s Pamphlet to the reader's peru- 
sal, as a specimen of that illustrious Band in which he has 
thought fit to enlist ; and which indeed would have been imper~ 
fect without this Answerer General; and, after having written 
against the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, does me 
toe much honour to be overlooked.” 
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yn the second Part of Mr. Warburton’s Remarks,” 
. which appeared in 1746. Mr. Warburton, in March 
1747 replied, in a Preface to Mr. Towne’s “Critical 
Inquiry into the Opinions and Practice of the An- 

Philosoplers, &c.” Mr. Jackson immediately 
“pirsued the subject, in “ A further Defence of the 
HGhGent Philosophers, against the Misrepresentations 
of a Critical Enquiry, prefaced by Mr, Warburton, 
1747;” and by “A Treatise on the: Improvement 
made in the Art of Criticism, collected out of the 
Writings of a celebrated Hypercritic; by Philo- 
criticus Cantabrigiensis, 1748.” Mr. Warburton + 
having made some remarks on this treatise, the 
controversy closed #, hy “ A Defence of a late Pam- 
phlet called, A ‘Treatise on the Improvement made 
in the Art of Critic ism, being an Answer to "some 

* Remarks made apon it, 1749- 7 

Mr. Jackson's next work was, “ Remarks on Dr. 
Middleton's Free [uquiry into the Miraculous Power 

supposed to have subsistéd in the Christian Church 
after the Days of the Apostles.” from this time he 
does not appear to have published any thing till 
1752, when his last and capital work, * Chronolo- 
‘ gical Autiquities-+,” &e. came out, in three volumes, 
4to. He afterwards made many collections and 
preparations for printing an edition of the New 
Testament in Greek, with Scholiz in the same Jan- 
guage; and would thave inserted ull tlie various read- 





* “ Long after that period, Mr. Warburton and Mr. iy 
“who had never seen each other, had a transient interview 
, Jackson was accidentally in the shop of his fiend Air. Whiston 
. the bookseller, when Warburton passed through it in his way to 
the sanctum sunctorum, My. Whi-ton back-par' four. Jaeksou, 
observing but not knowing him, enquired his name of the shop- 
man; and, hearing it, 0! ed, “| thought it was some such 
conceited fellow.” Warburton, in ike inanner, hav ing eyed his 
antagonist, asked a similar question: and, ow hearing the name; 
replied in altaust the identical words which had been used by 
Mr, Jackson.” Dr. Owen, 3i8. e: ore Johaanis Whiston. 

¢ Ina quarter of « sheet of “Additions” to this Work, is an 
answer to a note printed ar the end of a new edition of the 
first volume of «The Divine Legation.” 





















- , ings, 
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ings, had not the infirmities. of age, which he felt 
some years before his death, prevented: him from 
finishing the design *. His bodily strength declin- 
ing, and the fac -ulties of his mind gradually decreas- 
‘ing (of which he seemed but too sensible), he be- 
came incapable of close epplication to study +; but 
retained his thirst after knowledge till his Heat: 
which happened at Leicester, on the Ascension-day ‘Ys 
May 12, 1763. By his wife, who died before him, 
he had twelve children;. of whom one son and three 
daughters were living in t764. 

Lhave been furnished with the following hints on 
Mr. Jackson’s character by. a friend, who was ac- 
quainted with him from the year 1750: “ He always 
seemed to me rather a man of industry than genius, 
at least such genius as is necessary to reconcile the 
inconsistent accounts of antient writers, and make 
out a clear system of antienat chronology. He cer- 
tainly took all that he has said about Hieroglyphics 
and Mysteries from Warburton; but so totally forgot 
or overlooked it (as was his custom on other occa- 
sions), that he verily thought it all his own; nor did 
he understand any of the Eastern languages, except 
a little Hebrew. Efe was a strict follower and stre-° 
nuous defender of Dr. Clarke. Ue was much of- 
fended at Dr. Coney (and would have been with any 
one) for saying ‘ ihat he denied the Divinity of the 
Son. But then he would not on any account give 
the Son the appellation of sedf- existent, necessarily- 
existent, &c. or any of those metaphy: sical titles, 
His being so early a defender of Dr. Clarke, and: 





* Anaccount of the materials he had collected for ‘this in- 
tended edition, with notes contain alterations, corrections, 
and additions to his Chrenology, are inserted in an Appendix to 
«* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Mr. John 
Jackson, &e. London, 1764 [by Dr. Sutton of Leicester],” Svo. 
whence this Memoir is principaliy extracted. There are also many 
particulars relating to Mr. Jackson in Whiston’s Life of Dr. Clarkee. 

+ He had published thirty-six separate books and pamphlets. 
And in ‘ The Old Whig,” No. 33 and No. 39 were his pro- 
ductions. 
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his political zeal for thé Hanover family, got him 
his preferment; and his earliest writings *, espe- 
cially his “ Plea for Human Reason,” appear to have 
been his best.” 

To this account I shall not seruple to annex a 
detter+-, though compounded of insolent egotism 


* Mr. Warburton, in a letter to Mr. Hurd, July 8, 1752, says, - 
“You talk of Jackson’s Chronology, om which occasion you, 
quote a line of Mr. Pope, which he would have envied you the 
application of; and would certainly have drawn a new character 
of a diving Antiquarian, for the pleasure of applying this line to 
him, As for Jackson, you would hardly think (after what had* 
passed between us) that all his account ‘of the Mysteries should 
be one entire theft from ine, a transcript of my account, with- 
out one word of acknowledgment: for which I shall make him 
all due acknowledgments in a note. ‘The wretch has spent his 
days in the republic of letters, just as your vagabonds do in the 
streets of London, in one unwearied course of begging, railing, 
and stealing.” 

t “Sir, July 4, 1752, 

“T received your letter, with your account; but find you have 
out-reckoned me about a sheet wivl a half, besides 13s. 6d, in odd 
Matters not fit to be allowed. 1 paid 1/. 8s, for a copper-plate ; 
and you charge 5s. for printing it, when you had no letters to 
set, and charge me also for the printed page! Sure this ig wrong. 
Next, you charge me 5s. Gd. for cutting a few Greek characters 
in wood, which I suppose is not usual to be done: and you under- 
took to print all but what was on the copper-plate. You also 
charge me 5s. for printing a little bit of a page, and charge me 
for the whole page printing besides. This is very wrong! But 
you was to charge these extraordinaries towards paying Mr, 
Noon; which I wonder you should do, considering I’ dealt so 
honourably with you. 1am not willing to pay this over-charge, 
which I think is an imposition; all especially but the wooden 
characters, and this may be so too. The sheets of the volumes 
printed are as follow: First volume, 531 pages or 66 sheets and, 
$ths; second volume, 505 pages, 66 sheets, ith; third volume, 373 
pages, 46 shcets, gths; so in all 176 sheets ith. In this account 
T have reckoned some half pages, or less, for whole pages; but 
you have reckoned mere blank paper as if printed. [am going 
into the country, and shall not return to Leicester till the week. 
after Michaelmas, But I write by this post to Mr. Noon, to take 
the 31. 3s. for his trouble, and to pay you 381. 6s. on my account, 
in full of all demands for printing (errors excepted, if there be 
any either on your side or on mine). Your strictness in reckon- 
ing the printing will make me more careful how I agree again, 
if I should have occasion. 1 had no meaning but to pay for so 
many pages as should be actually printed; and wonder you 

Vou, Mu should 
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and meanness, on a subject wherein inexperience in 
typographical mechanism misled Mr. Jackson to 
suppose himself unhandsomely treated, However 


should reckon a sheet and more of mere blank paper, that has 

not a letter upon it, I will send to Mr. Noon your account of 

the paper used; so that, if there be any error, it may be amended, 
Your very huinble servant, J. Jackson.” 

On this impertinent letter, a friend of Mr. Jackson, who saw 
it before it first appeared in print, remarks, “ He was extremely 
ignorant of every thing but books. No wonder he did not un- 
derstand the art of printing, nor that he conld not be convinced 
of the reasonableness of what is the universal custom. All print- 
ing’ is estimated and contracted for by the sheet. But if there 
must be a deduction for every picce of white paper in a page, 
no aceompt could ever be settled."-—Another friend, soon after 
it was first published, says, “ This letter is truly in character: 
Mr. Bowyer aud the Writer's Triend suppose Mr. Jackson to 
have been inexperienced in printing: that supposition is good+ 
natured; bat, is it just? Uthink net, ‘Phe whole letter is com- 
pounded of sncanucss and insolence, pruticnlarly when it is 
considered to whom it was written, Oh, self! self! when that 
is uppermost, to what littless does human-nature deseend ! 
Notwithstanding the impertinece of the letter, Lam glad to 
sce it in print, for the sake of the execllent answer.” 

Mr. Bowyer’s very proper answer was this: 

« Had you, Sir, beer Author ofa lower class, one of those 
who are paid by the sheet, you would snore easily have digested 
it, that no deductions shoukl be made fora blank page; that 
titles, dedications, and the like, though of a larger letter, should 
be paid for at the same rate as the body of the book. And it is 
the more reasonable the printer should be paid so, . because he 
pays the very same price to the workman. He contracts with 
him at so much a sheet one with another; and if there are any 
blanks, the advantage is divided between the author who gets 
his living by his brains, and the journeyman who picks it up by 
his fingers’ ends. Nay, the proprietor or bookseller receives an 
advantage likewise, the blank pages go to the buyer for ful 
ones, and he!p to make up the number of sheets, But what 4 
world should we have, if every thing was brought to mathema- 
tical nicety; if every subscriber was to cavil at a blank page, and 
complain he had paper imposed on him instead of print! The 
copper-plate you mention was printed off at the rolling-press, 
another branch of business; and the money I charged is what 
I paid for working it. Ask Mr. Whiston, who prints Boyle’s 
head in most of his title-pages, and is the son of a mathematician, 
and himself a philomath. The few letters I paid for cutting in 
wood are such as no printer has in town, viz. the Kpisemon Vau, 
Koppa, and Sunpi, and two or three more. 1 furnished Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; and I told you (though you have forgot it) 

that 
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trifling the subject may appear, Mr. Bowyer’s answer 
will vindicate himself, and give some degree of in- 
struction to those who are not conversant with the 
operations of the press. 


that I should be obliged to get & few letters cut in wood, which 
would come to a very small matter extraordinary. I called upon 
Mr. Noon with my bill the day after you went out of town, and 
left it with him soon after, in whose handg it Jay till I told him 
1 would clear his denand of three guineas. He then gave it me, 
and said I might send it to you. But I find my honour is 2 
snare to me, and my compliance with his demand only makes 
me suspected by you. Hard fate, whichsoever way I turn my- 
self! But I attribute it all to your inexperience in printing ; and 
am, Sir, your most humble servant, W. Bowyer.” 


To another Author, a most worthy Divine, for whom Mr. 
Bowyer had a very high regard, but who thought himself ag- 
grieved where in reality there was no cause of complaint, the 
following letter was addressed : 

« Rey. Sir, 

“J am sorry you are not sensible of the openness of my deal- 
ing, and that I have taken no advantage of my own proposal or 
yours, Your question at first swas, ‘ Whether quotations in 
Greek, and some printing in black fetter, would not add to the 
expence ?’ 1t would, you was told; but how much it would 
add to the expence could not be determined till I saw what 
quantity of Greck there was. You tell me, March 6, 1749-3, 
‘As to the Greek of any sort that may occur, it must be charged 
hereafter according to the quantity, or the extraordinary trouble 
occasioned by it. l promise myself that orHerwise the charge 
will not exceed in London the proposal from our University press, 
The first nine sheets,’ you observe, ‘ have very little Greek in 
them,’—I have charged the whole, as if they had little or none, 
I have not stood for a word or two, though of accents and sub- 
scripts 1 mended hundreds. I would farther observe, that I paid 
as much to the compositor for the first nine sheets as I did for 
the rest, and even for the dedication, though in so large a letter. 
It is some small advantage allowed to him from the invention of 
printing. Reduce every thing to the poor workman to the 
hardest standard, what tyranny would be exercised! The mower 
agrees for so much an acre; perhaps a shower comes, and his 
task is easier: shall he make a deduction for it? W.B.” 
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No. VL 
ZACHARY GREY, LL.D. 


Dr. Zacnary Grey was of a Yorkshire family, 
originally from France *. He was admitted a pen- 
_ Sioner in Jesus college, Cambridge, April 18, 1704, 
but afterwards removed to Trinity hall; where he 
was admitted scholar of the house, Jan. 6, 1706-73 
LL.B. 1709; LL.D 1720; and, though he was 
never fellow of that College, he was elected one of 
the trustees for Mr. Aylofie’s benefaction to it-p. 


* «The Greys, or Grays," says Rapin, * cane from Gray, a 
town in Franche Comité, ‘and had probably lands given them by 
the.Conqueror, or his immediate siccessors, among other Nor= 
‘mans and Frenchmen who n ssious of the former 
inhabitants their prey.” Several noble families of this name 
appeared very early, and they have continued pretty prolific, 
great numbers of them being dispersed all oyer the kingdom 
both in high and low life. Sec a Jeter to Dr, Grey on this 
subject from the late Charles Grey, esq. in the Bibliotheca ‘Topo- 
graphica Britannica, No. {1. p.171.—Mr. Isaac Reed had a Col- 
lection of records, pedigrees, &e. of the family (bought out of 
the Northampton Catalogue, meutions! in p. 545), with some, 
curious particulars of the Greys Earls of Kent ; amongst others, 
“Summons to Parliament of the Lord Greys of Codnover, Wil- 
ton, Ruthyn, and the other Lords of that name, collected out 
of Rymer’s Volumes and Dugdale’s Summons ;" and also, My 
Lord’s expences for his houshold in seven weeks ended 5 April 
1593; distinguished under the respective articles of “ Buttry 
and Pantry,” “Seller,” “ Spycery,” “ Ewery,” “ Wood and Cole,” 

’ « Aceator of Store,” “Presents,” and “ Redy Money.” See 
* this article in the « History of Leicestershire,” vol. IV. p. 457. 

+ It was perhaps to this clection that the following letter to 
him alludes. 

“ Goon Sir, Whitehall, Feb. 3, 1734-5. 

“1 wrote yesterday to Mr. Barnard and Mr, Lowe, a separate 
letter to cach, to let them know that I wished you success, and 
should be obliged to them for their favour to you on this occas 
sion. Dr. Wilmot proposed to send the letters, and I suppose _ 
some others, by a messenger on purpose. I do not recollect 
that my acquaintance with any other of the fellows is such as 
‘will justify my writing to them. Tam, Sir, : 

* Your faithful friend and brother, Eom. Lonpon.” 


Dr. 
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Dr. Grey was rector of Houghton Conquest in 
Bedfordshire; and vicar of St. Peter's and St. Giles’s 
parishes in Cambridge, where he usually passed the 
winter, and the rest of his time at Ampthill, the 
neighbouring market-town to his living *. 

He had one brother (George-+, born in 1680), 
a chamber counsellor at Newcastle. 


* Whilst resident in Bedfordshire he received the following 
Jeter from his Diocesan: 
“ Goop Dr. Grey, < Buckden, May 15, 1738. 
“Yam very much for making the letter of the Canons my 
rule, in all my administrations ; especially in the article of con- 
ferring orders; and, as the 33d of our Canons expressly forbida 
the admission of any one to holy orders unless he bath a title, as 
is therein described ; and as the reason of this limitation was 
not barely for securing the Church or the Bishop from the bur- 
then of an indigent unprovided Clergy, but also and moreover 
for guarding against the scandals that might be apprehended 
from the extravagations of a supernumerary and unemployed 
Clergy ; I have verv rarcly if ever admitted any upon the title of 
an estate, as it is sometimes ‘called. Indeed, I have of late, at 
the solicitation of some of the Heads in the Universities,- made a 
favourable coustruction of one clause of this Canon, with respect 
to Exhibitioners from Christ's Hospital, the Chartreuse, and 
Merchant Taylors’ school, &c. But I have done this under per- 
suasion that these Exhibitions had the nature of Fellowships, as 
they not only sustained their proprietors, but employed, and in 
some sort confined them too: which, as experience informs us, is 
more than can be said for that maintenance which arises from an 
hereditary estate. So that, if I might, without offence, offer 
you my advice, it should be, that you would have your candidate 
" provided with some title, or employment, before he offers him- 
self for orders. -—~ Nevertheless, as I know Dr. Grey to be as 
heartily concerned for the honour and service of the Church as 
any man, if, after what kas been said, you shall have reasons 
for desiring this young gentleman to be ordained, before he can 
be provided with a better or more bencficial title, I will (uyion 
your account, and as knowing that you will advise him usefully 
to employ his time) take him in, -ad ¢iteudion Episcopi. Tam, 
Good Dr. Grey, your afiectionate friend and servant, 
[Dr, Reynolds] R. Lincorn,"* 





.. t Dhave a nunber of this eendeman’s MS letters to Dr. Grey, 
by which it appears that they were both very industrious in col- 

: Jecting memorials of their family; which, with an ample pedi- 
gree, were in the hands of Mr. George Grey, who often mentions 
his “ brother and sister Hindmarsh’ and * brother Warcop." 
In several of his letters he observes, that their father died at the 
age of sixty, and that he did not himself expect to exceed that 
age. He hved. -however, to be at least 65. In one letter he 
says, 
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He was of a most amiable, sweet, and commu- 
nicative disposition; most friendly to his acquaint- © 
ance, and never better pleased than when perform- 
ing acts of friendship and benevolence. 

Dr. Grey was often at Wimpole in the time of 
Edward Earl of Oxford; from whom he received 


many marks of friendship, particularly a present of 
a noble silver cup and ewer. 


By several original Letters in my possession *, 
from the Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Berkshire, 


says, ‘‘As to our family, you have a particular account in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, vol. 1. p. 710, viz. ‘Henry Lord Grey of Cod- 
nover gave to Nicholas, his second son, the manor of Barton 
in Yorkshire, about 2 Edward U.’ The posterity of Nicholas 
enjoyed it till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and my great~ 
grandfather was a son of that fiunily, and { believe was father to 
him who sold the estate. Ouwr arms are the original arms of 
that; for when I first went io London, [applied to one of the 
Heralds of my acquaintance to get me ascal cut, and he told me 
it was the arms oF the Codnover family; and that family, as ap- 
pears by Dugdale, is the original of all the Greys.” The follow- 
ing little circumstance, in another of his letters, dated July 30, 
1731, may be worth preserving: “1 had a letter lately from 
aunt Milton, who is very well, and lives at Namptwich, There 
were three widow Miltons there, viz. the Poet’s widow, my 
aunt, and another. The Poet's widow dicd last summer.” — 
In another letter he » * My grandfather Cawdrey, after he 
Jost his fellowship, went to live with one Dr. Mason, who was 
master of requests to King Charles the First; but J cannot find 
who this Doctor was.” [Of this Dr. Mason see Bibl. Topogr. 
Brit. No XLII. p. 416.} 

* Among these are, My. Christopher Anstey; Mr. Henry Astry, 
a London Divine, Treasurer of St. Paul’; Mr. Montague Bacon; 
Mr. W. Baker; Jolin Bed! »M.B.; Mr. William Bedford; Dr. 
Birch; Dy.C. Byron; Mr.’0. Carte: Dr. J.Chapman, archdeacon of 
Sudbury; Sir P. Charnocke, knt.; Mr. John Church; Mr.W. Cole, 
of Milton; Sir John Hynde Cotton, Bart.; Dr. Henry Dawson ; 
Mr. Ambrose Dickins; Dr. Francis Dickins; Mr. T. Doughty ; 
Dr. Ducarel; SirHenry Every, bart.; Rev. Sir John Every, bart. ; 
Bp. Gooch; Mr. Alesander Gordon; Dr. Humphrey Gower Dr. 
Richard Grey; Dr.John Hildrop ; Mr. John Jones; My. Arthur 
Kynnesman ; Lord Chie? Justice Lee: Dr. Egerton Leigh 5 Bp. 
Osbaldezton; Ad al Osiscene ; Me. Joseph Pote; Mr. Thomas 
Potter; Mr. W. Reading; Dr. G. Revnolds, archdeacon of Lin- 
con; Dr. W. Richardson ; Mr. Salmon; Mr. J. Slater ; Mr. 
Robert Smyth; Dr. Snape; Mr. Matthew Syinson; Dr. Corne- 
wale-Tathwall; Dr. James Tunstall; Dr. Richard Warren, arch- 
deacon of Suffolk; Dr. William Warren, president of Trinity 
hall; Dr. Waterland, &e. &c. 
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Bristo), Gainsborough, Oxford, and Sandwich, Lord 
Trevor, Lord St. John, Lord Royston, and others*, 


* A few of these, on literary subjects, shall here be given, 
« Dean Six, Cambridge, Dec, 4, 1740. 

“You have observed an Advertisement probably in the publie 
papers of the last week, promising the publication of The Life - 
of Cicero on the Sd of February; this obliges me to remind all , 
iny friends, -who have been so Kind as to dispose of any receipts 
for me, to send me the names of their Subscribers, to be inserted 
in my List, which | am now preparing for the press. I received 
soine time ago, by your order, the naines of Mr, Lewis, Mr. Crofts, 
and Mr. Clark. “If you since happened to pick up any more, 
should be glad :to have an account of them at any time before 
January, distinguished by small and large paper; if not, I shall 
insert the three above mentioned for the small paper, and will 
take care to reserve one of the large for yourself, in return for 
the many presents of the same kind, with which you have fa- 
vyoured ime. I am sorry, that cither your affairs or your incli- 
nation should engage you to desert Cambridge; where we still 
flatter ourselves with the hopes of your return, which would give 
a sensible pleasure tu al your friends, and in a particular man- 
ner to, dear Sir, Your faithful and obedient servant, 

C. Mippteton.” 

(This favour Dr. Middleton afterwards very amply repaid, by 

obtaining many subscriptions for Dr. Grey's Hudibras,} 








«Rey. Sin, Graystock, May 81, 1748. 
“J was favoured yesterday with your obliging letter, and am 
very sorry that J cannot returm a more satisfactory answer, 
The account which } gave Mr. Lindsey [ had from a brother of 
Lord Southwell, who now lives at Cockermouth. He is positive 
that such a MS. was left by the famous Lesley, and is in the 
custody of a son of his now living in Ireland; but could not tell 
how to direct to him. I shall see Mr. Southwell again shortly, 
and if I can Iearn any more particulars, shall not fail to acquaint 
you with them, In the mean time you will please to set me 
down among your Subseribers fora copy of “Hudibras, You 
may depend on my communicating the Proposals to the Book- 
sellers of Carlisle and Penrith, the first opportunity. f heartily 
wish all the silecess Lo your undertaking which it st deserve ; 
and beg the favour of you to let Mr, Rooke know that I should 
be glad to hear, a seuu as he is able to determine, when he will 
be with us. My compliments attend on your good Lady, respects 
to honest Mr. Gay, and all triends in St. John's, from, reverend 

Sir, Your raost obliged humble servant, E. Law.” 
tegirchdeacon of Carlisle, afterwards Bishop.} 















* REVEREND Siz, Bishop-Thorp, June 19, 1743. 
“7 was this morning agreeably surprized by the favour of an 
ebliging letter from you; and think myself highly indebted to 
t you 
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it-appears, that, being in the commission of the 
peace, and a man of respectable character, he was 


you for the kind promise you are pleased to make me in return 
_ for so very small a present, It is a real satisfaction to me to be 
any ways instrumental in promoting so useful and entertaining 
a design; and, if I was as much a Critic as I am a well-wisher 
to the Work, f should perhaps be vain enough to let the world 
know, I am acquainted with Dr. Grey.—I am at present under 
the hospitable roof of an Archbishop, of which 1 can send you 
no regular account, for it was built at a time of day when men 
paid more regard to convenience than to uniformity; and there- 
fore it would be in vain to attempt an exact description of it, 
The rooms are very large, and furnished in character ; and that 
apartment where I now sit to write is ornamented with the ad- 
ventures of Samson, curiously wrought in old tapestry, the work 
perhaps of some religious dame. In one of the bed-chambers, 
on each side of the chimney, there are two cherubims, weeping 
most bitterly; and the story says, that when the Carver was 
asked by somebody how it entered into his head to represent 
them crying, his answer was, that he appealed to the Te Deum, 
for the propriety of what he had done. Upon the whole, it is a 
most agreeable house, and pleases me better than if i¢ had been 
designed by Lord Burlington; or’any other genius of the age,— 
To-morrow we sct out upon a second part of the Visitation, 
which will continue about ten days. Iam, reverend Sir, 
Your much obliged, &e. Tomas Hexninc t. 
«P.S. My Lord desires me to insert his compliments.” 


“ REVEREND Sip, Kensington, Aprit18, W744. 

“My uncle Dr. Herring, in the hurry and bustle of removing 
some goods, has lost his snb-cription to ‘ Hudibras,’ and desires 
me to beg the favour of you to furnish him with another. I 
should not much care to appear ina petition of this sort, but 
that you know my uncle very well, and T dare say are thoroughly 
persuaded that if is far from being his design to make an ill use 
of your indulgence. When I desired you to change the name of 
Pery into Wav. Herring, | believe J forgot to tell you my brother 
js not a clerpy —1 was almost ashamed to leave the Univer- 
sity without waiting upon you; but I came away much sooner 
than } intended ; and mdeed | could not help considering every 
impertinent visit to you at this juncture as an injury to the pub- 
Hek.~I met Dr. Middleton yesterday 1 Westminster Hall. 1 
hope he is come to town in order to publish his new Work. My 
attachment to that branch of knowledge makes me wish to see 











} Thomas Herring, of Bene't College, Cambridge, B.A. 1740; M.A. 
1744; reetor of Chevening in Kent, and Cullesdon in Surrey; ‘treasurer 
of Chichester; and one of the principal re ars of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. He was nephew tu Abp. Herring, and one of his executors ; 
married a daughter of Sir John Turriano; and diced at Kensington, April 28, 
174, : 
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‘much courted for his interest in elections. He was 
‘not, however, very active on those occasions, pre- 
ferring literary retirement. 


it every time it comes into my thoughts, and I have the highest 
opinion of the author's learning and ingenuity. 1 wait for the 
‘appearance of ‘ Hudibras’ with the same impatience, and shall 
not be so delicate as to deny that I expect as much entertain- 
ment too from that quarter. —I take the liberty to trouble you 
so far as to make my compliments to Mr. Cole when you see 
him; ‘and to tell him, that if he has any further occasion for 
‘Ariosto,’ or wants at any time to look into my large edition of 
Fontenelle, his friend Mr. Heaton will furnish him with the key 
of my books, which are all very much at his service. The 
Archhishop sets out with his family for Yorkshire the 26th of 
this month; and I suppose we shall hardly return hither again 
till the dark winter months come upon us. Iam, reverend Sir, 
Your obliged Inunble servant, Tuomas Heaxine.” 


“ Dear Sir, April 24, 1744, 
“T have had an opportunity since my arrival in London of 
collecting a few more subseriptions for you, which I desire you 
to add to your list —1 hope to be at Cambridge again sometime 
in the next week; in the mean while, with our compliments to 
Mrs. Grey, am, Your faithful humble servant, C. Mipniuron.” 


“Str, July 19, 1748, 
“¥ received the papers by Mr. Hurd, and take the freedom of 
troubling you with an acknowledgement of the obligations I 
owe you on that account. ‘The loss of your company at Mr, 
Hurd’s yesterday was as nuuch lamented, as it was impossible for 
you to give it us. J think myself very unfortunate in leavi 
Cambridge just upon my beiug known to you; and I shall en 
deavour to convince you of it, by making as proper a return as 
I can in the character of a Protector, when tine and experience 
shall enable me to it. 'Phis, Sir, you are at least entitled to 
from the great civilities you have shewn, and of which no one 
has a stronger sense than, Sir, - 
Your most obedieng, humble servant, Epw. Lirtietor,” 
«Dear Sir, Tedgeley-Coppice, Jan. 21, 1753. 
“After you had almost despaired of ever seeing Sir Walter 
Raleigh again (tof such I take it for granted must have -been 
the case) I dare say your present satisfaction almost equals that 
you had on the first acyuisition of it, The truth of the ease is, 
that the opportunity of a safe hand to entrust it in has not till 
now offered; and which Iam determined, on no account, not 
to lose. I return you anany thanks for the favour of it, and 
sincerely wish the present occasion of conveying it to you had 
Jong since happened. Iam, dear Sir, 
Your very much obliged humble servant, Epw, Lirrieron.” 


‘ Dear 
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The number of his publications was so great, 
that Mr. Warburton insulted him for them. 


Among them were, 


1. “A Vindication of the Church of England, in 
two Parts; mm Answer to Mr. Pearce’s Vindication . 
of the Dissenters; by a Presbyter of the Church of 
England. 1720,” 8vo. 

2. « Presbyterian Prejudice displayed, 1722,” Svo. 

3g. “A Pair of clean Shoes and Boots for a Dirty 
Baronet; or, an Answer to Sir Richard Cox ; 1722.” 

4. “The Knight of Dumbleton foiled at his own 
Weapons, &c. In a Letter to Sir Richard Cocks, 
Kut. By aGentleman, and no Knight. 1723.” 

5. “A Century of eminent Presbyterians; or, a 
Collection of choice Sayings from the public Ser- 
mons before the Two Houses, from Nov. 1641, to 
Jan. 31, 1648, the Day after the King was beheaded, 
By a Lover of Episcopacy. 1723.” 

6. “ALetterof Thanks to Mr.Ben}.Bennet*, 1723.” 

7. “A Caveat against Mr. Benjamin Bennet, a 
mere Pretender to History and Criticism. By a 
Lover of History. 1724.” Svo. 

8. “A Defence of our Antient and Modern 
Historiaus against the frivolous Cavils of a late 
Pretender to Critical History, in which tlie false 
Quotations and unjust Inferences of the anonymous 


«Dear Siz, Tedgcley-Coppice, July 30, 1755. 
«J have perused my papers very diligently twice over, but do 
not find any such Jetter to your friend Dr. Baker from Arch- 
bishop Wake as you speak of; and dare say it was to some 
other person that you gave it, and not to me. Nor have J any 
thing of any other person of which you could serve yourself in 
your present undertaking. If I had, it would be at your service. 
Of late I have been so litde among collectors, that I have made 
but a small addition to my collection. { aia obliged by the 
hands you inclosed me.— im a day or two T expect our friend 
Mr, Hurd here; to whom I ain sure it will be a pleasure to hear 
of you and your family. Tam, dear Sir, your very obliged 

and obedient humble servant, Epw, Lirrieron,” 


* «Who published, “‘A Memorial of the Reformation, 17215” 
and a “ Defence” of it, 1723. 





Author 
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Author are confuted and exposed in the Manner 
hey deserve. In two Parts. 1725,” 8vo. 

“An Appendix by way of Answer to the Cri- 
del Historian’s Review *. 1725.” 

10. “A Looking-glass for Fanaticks; or, the true 
Picture of Fanaticism ; by a Gentleman of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 1725.” 

11. “The Ministry of the Dissenters proved to be 
null and void from Scripture and Antiquity; 1725.” 

12. In 1732 he wrote a Preface to his Relation 
Dean Moss’s Sermons +, “by a Learned Hand.” 

13. “The Spirit of Infidelity detected, in answer, 
to Barbeyrac, with a Defence of Dr. Waterland. 
1735,” 8vo. 

14. “ English Presbyterian Eloquence. By an 
Admirer of Monarchy and Episcopacy. 1736.” 8vo. 

15. “Examination of Dr. Chandler's History of 
Persecution. 1736,” 8vo. 

16. “The true Picture-of Quakerism, &e. 1736.” 


* Mr. Oldmnixon published “A Review of Dr. Zachary Grey's 
Defence of our Antient znd Modern Historians. Wherein, in- 
stead of dwelling upou his frivolous Cavils, false Quotations, 
unjust Inferences, &c, it is proved (to his Glory be it spoken) 
that there is not a Book in the English Tongue, which contains 
so many Falshoods in so many pa. 

Non vitiosus Homo es, Zacary, sed vitium. 
By the Author of the Critical History of England Ecclesiastical 
and Civil, &c, Printed for James Roberts, near the Oxford 
Arms in Warwick-lane.” 

+ Lam aware that this “learned hand” has been always sup- 
posed to be Dr. Snape (see vol. 1V. p. 236); and it is ascribed to 
him by the Rev. Mr, Masters, in his “ History of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge,” p. 349. I now transfer it to Dr, Grey, on 
the authority of the following letter froma his brother: “I re- 
ceived the favour of your kind letter, and also the Dean's valu- 
able Sermons, for w fich I return a great many thanks, When 
J ‘read them, I remember the extraordinary pleasure I had in 
hearing most of them delivered from the pulpit by that admirable 
orator; and mast beg an account of the day and place cach of 
them was preached, having several memorandums or notes by 
me, and the day when J heard them at Gray's Inn. Your Pre- 
face I think a very goo one, and think you should have put 
your name to it.” Mfr. G. Grey to Dr.Grey, May 14, [1732.] — 
Dr, Snape was possibly the editor of the Sermons, but the Pre- 
face was probably by Dr. Grey. 








17. ©Ca- 
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17. “Caveat against the Dissenters, 1736,” Svo. 

18. “An impartial Examination of the Seé- 
cond * Volume of Mr. Daniel Neal's History. of 
the Puritans, 1736.” OF ee 

Dr. Grey’s Examination of the third volume was 
printed in 1737-43 and that of the fourth, in 1739}. 


* The First Volume of Neal had been examined by Dr, Madox 

* (afterwards Bishop ; of whom sce vol. V.-p. 170). But, as. it 

appears by the following Letter from Bishop Gibson, Dr. Grey 
had contributed materials for it: * 

« Some time since, I received the favour of your Observations 
upon Mr. Neal's History, and lately, the Books relating to it, 
which were sent by the waggon, and-have put both into the 
hands of the person who has undertaken (o answer it; and who, 
T think, will perform it well, Itis a point, in which the hone 
our of our Established Church is nearly concerned, and I heartily 
thank you for the assistance you so readily give, towards the 
removing that reproach which he has brought upon it. 1 hear, 
he is about a second part, and suppose he intends to publish it 
jn the winter. Iam, Sir, Your assured friend and brother, 

Sept. 9, 1736. r Epo’. Lonpon’.” 

This Examination produced “A Review of the Facts objected 
to in the first Volume of the History of the Puritans. By Daniel 
Neal, M.A. 1733.” 

+ On the publication of the Remarks on the Third Volume, 
Dr. Grey received the following Letter : 

«Goon Sir, Whitehall, March 24, 1736-7. 

«T have lately received your Examination of Mr. Neal's Third 
Volume of the History of the Puritans ; and as I take it for 
granted that it was by your direction that I received both this 
and the Examination of the Second Volume, I desire you to 
accept my hearty thanks for both ; partly for the kind presents 
of the Books, but chiefly for the seasonable service you have 
done to our Established Church, against the open attacks that 
are made upon it at this time. Mr. Neal is said to be a great 
lover of History, and, as such, he will,probably go on; but, 
surely, neither he nor his friends can hope to gain credit to. their 
cause, by a History of the State of Religion, and particularly of 
the conduct of the Puritans, from 1642 to 1660. Tam, Sir, 

Your assured friend and brether, Epm’. Lonpon’.”: 
+ «Rey. Sir, Temple, Aprils, 1739. 

«J have received the valuable present of your Examination of 
the Fourth Volume of Mr, Neal's History of the Puritans ; ‘for 
‘which, and for former favours of the same kind, T return you, 
a great many thanks. It is happy that Mr. Neal's account 
appeared when there was one so well versed in the history, 
‘and so able to correct bis mistakes and his prejudices. The ser- 
vice gou have done must be considered as a very important one 
by all the friends to the constitution of the Church of England. 

tT aw, reverend Sir, Your obliged humble servant, 
(Bp. Sherlock] To. Sarum.” 
19. *An 
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ig. “An Examination of the Fourteenth Chapter 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Observations upon the Pro. 
pbecies of Daniel; in which that Author's Notion 
of the Rise and Causes of Saint-Worship in the 
Christian Churches is carefully considered and. dis~ 
‘proved, 1736,” 8vo. 

“20. “An Attempt towards the Character of the 
Royal Martyr King Charles I.; from authentic 
Vouchers, 1738.” 

21. “ Schismatics delineated from authentic 
Vouchers, in Reply to Neal, with Dowsing’s Journal, 
&c. 1739,” 8vo. 

22. “The Quakers and Methodists compared, &c. 
heartily recommended to the Perusal of the Quakers 
and Methodists, 1740.” 

23. “ A Review of Mr. Daniel Neal's History of 
the Puritans, with a Postscript, in which the Ex- 
ceptions of that Author to the present Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester’s ‘ Vindication of the 
Government, Doctrine, and Worship of the Church 
of England, established in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ 
are impartially considered. In a Letter to Mr. 
David Jennings. By Zachary Grey, LL.D.” who 
charges Jennings with crying up Neal. ‘This is an 
8vo pamphlet of 82 pages, “Cambridge, 1744.” 

24. “ Hudibras, in Three Parts. Written in 
the ‘Time of the late Civil Wars: Corrected and 
amended. With large Annotations, and 2 Preface 
by Zachary Grey, LL.D. Adorned with a new 


and also of Grey’s 
ch, at Mr. Gough's 


* Mr. Gough had a gopy of Neal's History. 
Examination of it, both full of MS notes; w 
sale, were purchased by Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 

A-second edition of Neal was pub-hed by Dr. Toulmin, in 
1793. 

+ Encouraged by a most nu 









ous List of Subseribers; and 
enriched by a great number of excellent notes of “the worthy 
and ingenious Mr. Christopher Byrs2 of Manchester ;’ with 
Historical Notes by Dr. ‘Fhomas Brett, communicated by Dr. 
William Warren, with Notes of his own; by the curious and 
critical Observations of the reverend and learned Mr. Warburten, 
communicated by the Rev. James Tunstall, Public Orator of the 
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Sett of Cuts” [from the admirable Designs of Ho- 
garth]. 
25. “An Edition of Hudibras, 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. 


26. “A serious Address to Lay Methodists; by a 
sincere Protestant, 1745,” 8vo. 

27. “ Popery in its proper Colours, with a List 
of Saints invocated in England before the Reforma- 
tion, 17..,” 8vo. 

28. “Remarks upon a late Edition of Shakspeare, 
with a long string of Emendations borrowed by the 
celebrated Editor from the Oxford Edition without 
Acknowledgment. ‘To which is prefixed, a Defence 
of the late Sir ‘Thomas Hanmer, Bart. addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. Warburton, Preacher of Lincoln’s-Inn,” 
8vo. No date (about 1745). 


29. “A Word or Two of Advice to William 
Warburton, a Dealer in many Words. By a Friend. 
With an Appendix, containing a ‘Taste of William's 
Spirit of Railing, 1746," 8vo. 

go. “A free and familiar Letter to that great 
Refiner of Pope and Shakspeare, the Rev. Mr. 
William Warburton, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
With Remarks upon the Epistle of Friend W.E. 
Tn which his unhandsome Treatment * of this cele- 
brated Writer is exposed in the Manner it deserves. 
By a Country Curate, 1750.” 8yo. 

31. “A Supplement to Hudibras, 1752,” 8vo. 


32. “Critical, Historical, and Explanatory Notes} 
on Shakspeare, with Emendations of the Text and 
Metre, 1755,” 2 vols. 8vo. 2 


University of Cambridge; Dr. Dickens, Professor of Civil Law ; 
Professor Ward; Dy. Heberden; William Cole, esq.; and many 
other reverend and Jearned Friends. 

® Sce before, in this Volume, p. 169; and vol. V. p.598. 

+ On this work Dr. Johnson has observed, that ‘ Grey's dili- 
gent perusal of the old English Writers has enabled him to make 
some useful observations. What he undertook, he has well 
enough performed; but, as he neither attempts judicial nor 
emendatory criticism, he employs rather his memory than his 


sagacity. 
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33. © Chronological Account of Earthquakes,” 
1757, 8vo. 


In 1756 he assisted Mr. Whalley in his edition of 
Ben Jonson. In the Preface to that Work is the 
following acknowledgment: “ I am likewise obliged 
to the learned Dr. Zachary Grey, who conmuni- 
cated to me some classical imitations he had ob- 
served in Jonson; and who Kath pointed out some 
allusions to the times with that exact knowledge 
which he hath shewn in clearing up the various 
references of the like kind which abound in Hu- 
dibras.” 


Dr. Grey corresponded regularly with Mr. Francis 
Peck; and furnished him with several articles for the 
second voluine of his “ Desiderata Curiosa,” and 
also that annexed to his Life of Cromwell. I have 
several Letters addressed to Dr. G rey by Mr. Peck *, 
from 1732 till his death. 


sagacity. It were to be wished that all would endeavour to 
imitate his modesty, who have not been able to surpass his 
knowledge.” Preface to Shakspeare. 


* A few extracts will, perhaps, not be disagreeable to the 
reader: “ T ought sooner to have thanked you for the civilities 
and the promise of yonr correspondenc ‘h yow inade me at 
Cambridge. To am seuling material a third volume of 
Desiderata Curiosa, because, when | * the sccund, I must 
give the contents of the third at the end of it, ac rding to the 
method laid down in my first. Tvemeu:ber you said you had a 
copy of the Exercise performed at the ¢ amment in 1564, 
and Dr. Boyce's Lite, both from Mr papers; and you 
was so kind as to say,,with Mr. Bal ve, L should be wel- 
come to them. I beg therefore you will present gy most hum. 
ble service and best respects to my said honoured friend and 
benefactor, and ask his tease to send them; which if you can 
obtain, be pleased to direct for me to be eft at Dr. Stukeley’s in 
Stamford.” Mr. Peck to- Dr. Grey, Nov. 4, 1739.—~Sce The 
Triumphs of the Muses; or the grand Reception and Entertain- 
ment of Queen beth at Cambridge, 1564," (transcribed 
principally by Dr. Grey) in Peck’s “ Desiderata,” vol. IL. No. XV, 
and also in the Gent. Mag. 1772, pp. 450. 625, and 1773, p.@1; 
and inserted also in the Collection of the Elizabethan Progvresses. 
—* This epistle waits upon you with the most grateful acknow. 

“ledgments for the great pains vou have been at in transcigjbin 
the 
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Some: materials towards a Lifé of Mr. Thomas 
Baker, the celebrated Cambridge Antiquary, were’ 


the papers I requested of Dr. Williams. I beseech you to telf 
the Doctor I am greatly obliged to him for permitting those 
transcripts to be made, as also for his many other civilities, 
There is a litUe thing in Ben’et-college Library, which I should 
be very thankful for a copy of. In Dr. Stanley's copy it is thus 
set down: M. XIV. 98. Testimonium quod Henrici IV. Corpus 
fait in Thamesin projectum, et non tumatum Cantuarie.” 
This is printed in Desid. Cur. vol. Hf. 6, Fon. 2. Perhaps Mr. 
Baker can give you some account of it. Fshall always remen- 
ber. you when I meet with any old deeds or hands worth your 
acceptance.” Ibid. Dee. 3, 1734." When T was at Cambridge, 
you shewed ie an humorous description of. a storm, by a Cler- 
gyman then on shipbeard. I wish you would bestow a copy of 
that passage on mc; adding the name of the ship, whither 
bound, and the dates. ‘Phe MS. [ think was your own.” hid. 
Dee. 9, 1734. — Several other acknowledgments occur in subse+ 
quent letters ; and in the Preface to the second volume Mr, Peck 
say, “‘ Neither may J forget thanks to the reverend Zachar 
Grey, LL, D. rector of Houghton Conquest, who kindly lent mo 
his hand to copy several things, which 1 had not time to trans« 
eribe when I was last susnner at Cambridge.” The Correspon- 
dence goes on after the publication of the Desiderata. “1 
thank you for your kind present of your two last pieces, which 
L received from Mr. Bettenham. I make no question but you 
will have encouragement enough to print your Answer to Neal's 
third volume speedily. I want much to know what your other 
Squibs are (as you call them) which you have in the'press. I 
pray you to give my humble service and thanks to Mr, Bernard, 
and wish him to send the account of St. Peter’s Gild, which 
shall be very safely returned.” Mr. Peck to Dr. Grey, May ult, 
1736. — “I heartily condcle with you upon the loss of our mu- 
tual friend, the late very reverend and learned Mr. Thomas 
Baker. His death (after that of Mr. Cowper) hath been a great 
concern to me.” Ibid. saus date. ‘‘ Mr. Benson ({ dedicate to) 
{the Auditor] is the same gentleman you mention, and a gen- 
tleman, I assure you, of exceeding good sense and learning and 
eandour. For my part, I do not see how Westminster Abbey is 
profaned by a Cenotaph in honour of Milton, considered ont¥ as 
a Poet. His politicks I have nothing to say to. You or I #tiy 
write of Milton and Cromwell, cuz still think as we please.” Ibid, 
Dec, 15,1739. “Thad the favour of yours; and the paper about 
Richard Cromwell and Durham came in time, and is very a 
propos, and 1 heartily thank you for it. I am just going to-the 
Antiquarian Society. Ibid. London, Jan. 10, 1739.—“< 1 age 
favoured with yours, and as soon as I can find the book you, men- 
tion, will send it directed to you at Cambridge, assuring. you that . 
jt i8airv much at your service. My father's books lie-at present in 
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prepared by 1. Grey *; after whose death I bought: 

them, in 1778+, together with the following MSS." 
1. “A large Collection of Original Letters t from 

several eminent Persons to Dean Moss and Dr. Grey. 


Steat disorder, and it will take some time to look them over; 
‘but as you are now in great want of the book, upon receipt of a 
line from you, I will make immediate search for it.” 
: Mr. BF. Peck (the Son) to Dr. Grey, July U7, W745, 

* Whose MS. was afterwards improved, and peblished in an 
octavo volume, by the Rev. Robert Masters, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; with a violent abuse of Mr. Gough, because 
the outlines of it had appeared in the Gentlenan’s Magazine. 
Whilst Mr. Masters’s volume was in the press I was desirous of 
communicating such information as I possessed; and I subjoin, 
his short acknowledgment, as a companion to what will be found * 
©n this subject in vol. V.p.116. : 


Sia, +. Londbeech, Nov. 18, 1783. 
“ Tam much obliged to you. for your late favour, as well as 
for the inclosed letter, of which I had a copy, as I presume of 
every thing else in Dr. Grey's custody relating to Mr. Baker, . 
Your inteition however was very kind, as I shail always be ready 
to acknowledge, who am, Sir, * 
j Your most obedient servant, | Rorerr Masrers.” 
+ They had been sold, by the representatives of Dr. Grey, to 
Mr. Burnham, bookseller, at Northampton. : 
4 See p.534.-— Most of these are still in May possession, — 
Many, from Dr. Timothy Cutler of Boston and others, I had the 
honour of presenting to Archbishop Cornwallis ; and they are 
preserved in the Lambeth Library. Of these a specimen or two 
shall be given: F 45 
1. I have read your ¢ Remarks' on the Critical History’ with 
"a great deal of pleasure. I hear the author of that book was 
Oldmixon, wherein I was confirmed by some points in yours, 
This Oldmixon Jid heretofore pass some bitter reflexions on 
Dr. Mather's History of New Englund, which Dr. Mather hath 
: sufficiently resented. “And it is pleasant to observe, that Dy, 
Mather, in a late book called Maneductio, &e. (which by inv next 
I may send to you) hath highly extolled this Critical History, 
and hath lately had the pleasure to know the author of it.” 
Dr, Cutler to Dr. Grey, Oct. 22, 1726.—2, «4 true son of 
Sp. Burnet is appointed our Governor:.... It has pleased God 
to make many breaches in my Church. One remarkable cne of 
faje is in the death of a young man of Sreat sobricty, discretion, 
and-zeal for the Church, for which ie leit the Dissenters after 
the conviction of his riper years... He was brought up at our 
College, and carried from it a strong relish of polite learning < 
ainl divinity, and lived and “died with the respect of all who 
akuew bia. In his will he gave my Church 130!. of whieh 3ul, 
‘ts for the povr of it; and after the discharge of sundry legagies, 
Vou IL : Nw and 
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e. “A Life of Dean Moss;” of which an epitome 
will be found in yol. LV. pp. 223-—239- 


and the death of his mother; the residue of the estate, computed 
‘at S00L, or 10008, is to be equaily divided between my Churelr 
and the College, the interest of the latter halt for the education 
of Episeopal scholars, and this man all the glory of the benetae- 
tion; and it is said the College will reject the gift, as they did 
once an organ willed them for the service of Almighty God.” , 
Dr. Cutler to Dr. Grey, April 7, 17¢8.—8. Nue. 8, 1734, Dr. Cut- 
Jer laments that “ the post is just arrived, and brings us the sad. 
news of the uncertainty of the Society's countenanc , 
new wissions. When this takes place it will give a sad damp to . 
“the Church among us, We have five churches already built that 
are empty; and sundry more societics that will eve long be ready 
» to receive ministers. And what shall we do without help, when 
we have 2o Bishop, while all preferments are denied us, and ail 
hardships are puteupon us? Two places are ander my care. One 
is 33 miles off, which I have visited twice this summer, when I 
had an audience of 100 people in a Quaker meeting-house, many 
of the Friends being present. At the conclusion of service, oné 
of them, having desired and obtained liberty, made truly a very 
handsome specch, both for matter agd phrase, in vindication of 
their reception of us into their house. fle said, the Church had 
always been hind to them; as they {the Church] had been meret- 
fal, he hoped they would obtain mercy.” —4. In another letter, 
dated Boston, Sept. 24, 1745, Pr. Cutler tells Dr. Grey, “ Writ- 
ing for England has hindered my reading your ‘ History of the 
DPonatists, &e. which you bave obliged ine with. J have dipt 
into it with pleasure; and it makes me foud of seeing the other 
Dook you encourage me to hope for,” —5. Sept. 29, 1743, Dr. 
“Cutler writes, “ Whitefield has plagued us with a witness, espe- 
cially his friends and followers, who are like to be battered to 
pieces by that battering ram they had provided against our 
Church bere, Jt would he an endless attempt to deseribe that 
scene of confusion and disturbance occasioned by him; the divi- 
sions of families, neighbourhoods, and towns, the contrariety of 
Jnsbands and wives, the undutifulness of children and servants, | 
“the quarrels among the teachers, the disorders of the night, the 
Gntermission of Jabour and busin the neglect of husbandry, 
und of gathering the harvest. Our presses are for ever teeming 
-with books, and our women with bastards; though Regeneration 
‘and Conversion is the whole cry. The teachers have many of 
them left their perticular cures, and strolled about the can 
try. Some have been ordained by them Erangelizers as they 
called them, and had their Arnoir-bearers and Exhorters ; and in 
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many conventicles and places of rendezvous thére has been 
~ chequered work indeed, several ching and several exhorting 
at the same time, the rest crying aug r, yelping, sprawling, 





| fainting; and this v Jin some places many dayg 
and nights together ¥ n; and then there were 
the ble: uut-pourings of the Spirit. Tne New Lights have 
@ with some overdone theaselves by ranting and blasphemy, and 


are 








es 
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3. “ Some original Notes on Hudibras *.” 
4. “Memoirs of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford,” 
which I still possess, : 


are quite demolished ; others have extremely weakened their in- 
terest ; and others are territied from going the lengths they in- 
slne to. On the other hand, the Old Lights (thus are they dis- 
tinguished) have been many of them forced to town, and some 
have lost their congregations ; for they will soon raise up a new 
conventicle in any new town where they are opposed; and I 
slon't know but we have 50 in one place or other, and some of 
them kirge and much frequented——When Mr, Whitefield first ar- 
Tived here, the whole town was alarmed. He made his first visit 
to Church on a Friday, and conversed fitst with many of our 





_ Clergy together, and belyed them, me especially, when he had 


one, Being not invited into our pulpits, the Dissenters were 
Jhighly pleased, and engrossed him; and immediately the bells , 
tung, and all hands went to lecture; and this show Kept. on all 
the while he was here, The town was ever alarmed ; the streets 
filled with people, with coaches and chaises, all for the benefit 
of that holy man. The conventicles were crowded ; but he chose 
rather our common, where multitudes might see him in all his 
awful postures; besides that, in one crowded conventicle, before 
he came in, six people were killed in a fright. The fellow 
treated the most venerable with an air of superiority, But he 
for evor lashed and anathematized the Church of England ; and 


“that was enough.—After him came one Tennent, a minister im- 


pudent and suucy; and told them all they were damned, damned,” 
damned! This charmed them; and, in the dreadfulest winter 
Y ever saw, people wallowed in the snow night and day for the ~ 
benefit of his beastly braying ; and many ended their days under 
those fatigues. Both of them carried more money out of these 
parts than the poor could be thankful for.—Many others visited 
us; but one Davenport was a nonpareil—the wilder the better, 
the less reason the more spiritual, But, Sir, I stop here, and 
leave you to find out a little more by what I now send you. The 
book I have obtained for you as a present from my reverend bro- 
ther Davenport in this town, The author, Dr. Chauncey, told me, 
that he could have printed more flagrant accounts, if his intelli- 
gencers would have allowed him.—-This has turned to the growth 
of the Church in many places, and its reputation universally 5 
and it suffers no otherwise than as Religion does, and that is 
Uy cnougi—t am sorry to hear that the Rev. Dr. Ashton is 
y much broken with infirmity. Inelude in your prayers, 
worthy Sir, &e.’-—6. Mr. Ebenezer Miller, from Braintree in 
New England, Oct. 6. “© You know by Mr. Whitefield’s Journals 
that he is been here. ‘The Clergy of the Church of England 


= —. 















* These were principally by Mr. Montague Bacon; and were 
given by me to Mr. Isaac Reed; who presented them, I believe, 
io Dr. Nush, previous to his publishing his very splendid edition 
of tiudibras in three quarto volumes 1793. 


in-their resolution not to stffer 


hinn to-go into 
; so that a Dissenting Preacher of consi ral note 


ph ‘ofa letter that was printed, said, 2 
‘and his'own received him not; but we (the Dissenters}: 
‘Rim! as an angel of God.” The ‘effeets.of his and his 
vers’ preaching in this» country, # é Sextray: veyond. 
tion, and almost beyond belief. K the part: on” 
Hne? but Whiteficld is soon expected here); ‘and haw he 
revive the dying work I cannot say. But I believe he wilt 
received with the same respect as formerly by thé Dissen= 
selves; he having yaised such contentions and ¢aused 
divisions ;among them, as has much weakened them, ag 
ned many-of the more wise and thinking among them*t 
hurchf.”—1n several of his other letters Dr. Cutler mentic 
His obligations to Dr. Grey for having published Dean 
Sermons, “1 thank God for the great: good you do” 
> author and_an editor.” - “ It is no wonder,” ag 
it the Dean's Sermons are re-printing. Their Feputa 
last-as long as that of Leaning, Eloquence, - or 
Nor need:any wonder ¢hat Daniel Neal is int 


the Dissenters, in New England. The more ven' 


is, the more sweetly do the Dissenters suck at it! 
i never in New England; but, having writtert an #1 


tory of 

/ was complimented with the degree of A. M.- by bf oy 

olleg <°{ haye very lately received your valuable present! 
Answ 


e I 
to Sir Isaac Newton and Neal. 1 humblyjthankjyou* 
your great and many services to Religion and excellent —— 
h.”—Mr. John Cutler (the son of the above Dr. ‘Tinto= 
, id sent to England, under the protection of Dr. Grey ; 
0 


. ith Dr. Dickens, Dr. Ashton, &c. patronized him. Sept. 2, 


, we find hira asking Dr. Grey, ifat should be in his way, 
ymention his name to Mr. P 


otter, “I haye served,” he says» 
his Grace’s Peculiar above fiye years; and hope T-have not 
aved myself so, as, to” forfeit all favour from him. Stisted is: 
living adjoining to Bocking, .a peculiar in Mis, sTAG i 

le incumbent (Mr. Wagener $) is a man in years and infirm 3 bt 


"4 [The Rev. George Stonhouse, viear of Islington: 
sats by the Journals-both of Whitefield id Wesley, 
yourer of the original Methodists; to whom’ uéed vecasi 

_ to Tend his ‘pulpit ; a circumstance which so materially i 
“-Mr. South, the then lecturer, that it was supposed to he 
death, which happened July 15, 1741. This’ cine 
here the rather mentioned, as it has been erroneously 
; 122, ‘that it was Mr. Stonhouse;whoswas so al 
< er Wagener, of Trinity College, Cambri 
0 








‘the Rev. 
Ely *; the other to the Rev. Mr. Lepi ne 
Of Aspley Guise in Bedfordshire. » Dr. Gre 
ov. 25, 1766, at Ampthill, in the 7 
his.age; and was buried at Houghton Cor 
4 e few MS volumes, which were in Dr. Greyies 
ion, dae miscellaneous articles, were, i 
‘the pos n of his son-in-law, Mr: Cole4 


1 se it is too good a-living for me to expect.” “And” 
a: 1th of May following” he says, « I am much obliged to yi 
r kind mention of my naive to Mr, Potter. The 
A mentioned was promised some time beforehand 


Hab quaintance of ‘the Archbishop, However; ‘I hope Ts 
rats forgot.” 


* Fellow of St John's college, Cambridge, B, A. 1743 5 Mi. A 3 
9787, BLD. 1754; and rector of Alber, ghe near Harlestonie-and 
: ‘in Norfolk. ‘There were two contemporaries, both lite=~ 
acters, of the name of William Cole, both Camb Ne: 
_ anid: both Clergymen. They each of them wrote @ aieat : 
Kind of hand. I have seen books that‘have belé 
te of f thein, and have been sometimes at aloss to know pete 1? 
3 and, as this difficulty willincrease with time, but ma: 
prevented by a proper discrimination of them) will 
» arfature: opportunity of noticing them,—The Library of Mr. 
by auction, by Mir. King, afew years ago; that 
3 filton, in‘a regular Shop Caen by Mir, 
Gass. 
tho sold them to Mr. Burnham of Northasayiey “see P. oe 58 
i oo % "7 
& , No. VI." 
CHARLES “COMPTON, ESQ. 
of Grendon’i in Northamptonshire, is here mentio 
as one of. the carly members of the Society of Anti- 
wies, where he-was elected Nov. 18, 1736, an 
seeded Samuel Gale, esq. a8 their treasurer i 
He wasison of ‘General Hatton Compton *,- 
to Mr. William Nicholas, and great nephew. 
Ir. ae ton, bishop of London; anddied Nov 21, 
_at His house in Poland-street. 


leman was Lieutenant of the Tower in 11735, , under 
‘ rnpton; fourth earl of Northampt 
Constable. Hes 
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; No. VIL. 
JOHN JORTIN, D.D. [anp DR. JOHNSON.] 


OF this eminent Divine and very excellent Scholar 
the materials in my former edition came from sources 
so authentic, having been principally supplied by 
the kind friendship of Dr. Jortin’s son, that I think 
it right to preserve the article (as entirely as is con- 
sistent with correctness) in its original form; and the 
rather, as it originally was sancuoned by the appro- 


..bation of Dr. Johnson *; and forms the basis of the 
, Subsequent Memoirs by Dr.Heathcoteand Dr.Disney. 


* This is not the proper place for introducing any regular 
Memoir of Dr. Johnson ; nor, after the claborate volumes of 
Mr. Boswell, is such a task necessary. Mv intimate acqnaintance 
with that bright Luminary of Literature did not commence till he 
‘was advanced in years; but itthappens to have fallen to my fot 
(and I confess that ] am proud of it) to have been present at 
many interesting conversations in the Jatest periods of the life of 
this illustrious pattern of true piety. 

In the progress of his ‘ Lives of the Poets,” I had the good 
fortune to conciliate his esteem, by several little services; though, 
at the same time, I was perpetually goading him to farnish the 
press with copy. Many of his short notes during the progress 
of that work are printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LV, 
pp. 5—~9; and in one of his Letters to Mrs. Thrale he fk 
have finished the Life of Prior—and now a fig for Mr. nods 1” 
Our friendship, however, did not cease with the termination of 
those volumes; and I hope J shall be excused the vanity of re- 
cording in these pages a few kind letters from Dr. Johnson ; 
and some parts of his interesting conversation at a period when 
his accurate Biographer was absent from London, 

1. * Str, Oct. 10, 1782. 

“While Tam at Brighthehmston, if you have any need of con- 
sulting me, Mr. Strahan will do us the favour to transmit our 
papers under his frank. I have looked often into your ‘Anec- 
dotes ;° and you will hardly thank a lover of literary history for 
telling you, that he has been inforined and gratified. J wish 

ou would add your own discoveries and intelligence to those of 

r. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supplement to Wood. ‘Think 
On it. Tam, Sir, your humble servant, Sam. Jonnson.” 


2. “Dear Sir, Oct. 28, 1782. 


‘¢ What will the Booksellers give me for the new Edition fof 
‘Pi Txene af thi Datel 8 2 bo kh ccs a. Le Nr 
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have 24 sets bound in plain calf, and figured with the number 
of the volumes. For the rest, they may please themselves. —I 
wish, Sir, you could obtain some fuller information of Jor- 
tin, Markland, and Thirlby. They were thvee Contemporaries 
of great learning.” — it was in consequence of this request 
that I drew up the account of Thirlby, in. the Gentlefaan’s 
Magazine for 1784, p. 260 (sve vol. TV. p-264); which having 
been shewn to Dr. Johnson in the state of a proof-sheet, he 
added to it nearly half of what is there printed. ‘The Doctor's 
MS. is now before me, smd bezins with * What T can tell of 
Thirlby, E had from those who knew him; Tnever saw him in 
my life.” The communication concludes w ith “This is what £ 
can remember.” ,T will take this oppostunity also of adding, that, 
on my shewing Dr. Jolmson Archdeacon Blackburne’s “ Remarks 
on the Life of Milton,” which were published, in Svo, 1780, 
he wrote on the margin of p. 14, “dp the business of Lauder, 
Ewas deceivet; partly by thinking (he mu too frantick to be 
fraudulent.” “ Of this quotation from the (* Literary) Ma, azine” 
[a poetical scale, supposed to have been Johnson's], LE was not 
the author, J fancy it was put in after £ bad quitied that’ work ; 
for L not only did not write it, but do not remember it” 

3. “Sir, Jin, 10, 1783. 

- Pam much obliged by your hind communication of -your 
account of Hinckley t. T knew Mr. Carte as one of the preben- 
daries of Lichfield, and for some time Surrogate of thé Chancel- 
jor. Now L will put you in a way of shewing me more kind- 
ness, 1 have been confined by illness a long time ; and sickness 

and solitude nike tedious evenings. Come sometines, and see, 
Sir, your humble servant, Sam. JouNsoN.” 


_ 4, © Feb. 4, 1784, Mr. Johnson, having been for many {weeks] 
confined, is very checrless 3 and wishes that Mr. Nichols would 
now and then bestow an hour upon him.” 

5. Sin, Lichjield, Oct. 20, 1784, 

«When you were here, yor were pleased, as Tam told, ‘to 
think my absence un inconvenience. 1 showd certainly have 
been very vlad to give so skilful a Lover of Antiquities any in- 
formation about iny native place f, of which however I know not 
much, and have reason tu believe that not much is known.-— 
Though I have not gisen you any emus ment, I have received 
annuse- 











3 —_ + 

+ For the account of Hinckley, Dr. Jobson had contributed 
several hints towards the life of Anthony Blackwall, to whom, 
when very young, jhe had been some time an usher at Market 
Bosworth-schoul. "Blackwall died jn April 1780, before Jolmson 
was one-and-twenty. 

t On his return to London, he gave mea large Map of Lich- 
field, with some corrections on it in his own hand-writing. This 
T have carefully placed in ny copy of Shaw Stafordshive.— He 
afterwards wrote to Lichfield, Deo.2, Cesiving that a plain stone 
might be placed over the bodies of his father, mother; and bro- 
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amusement from you, At Ashbourne, where J had very little 
company, I had the luck:to borrow ‘ Mr. Bowyer’s Life,’ a book 
so full of contemporary history, that.a literary man must find 
some. of his old friends. J thought that I could now and then 
have told you some hints worth your notice; and perhaps we 
anay talk a Life over. 1 hope we shall be much together, You 
must..now be to me what you were before, and what dear 
Mr. Allen was besides. He was taken unexpectedly away, but I 
think he was a very good man. Ihave made little progress in 
recovery. 1am very weak, and very sleepless; but I live on, and 
hope. Lam, Sir, Your most humble servant, Sam. Jonson.” 

After these invitations, my visits to him were of course more 
freqient; and his communications were more confidential. 

** He seriously entertained the thought of translating: Thuanus : 
and often talked to me on the subject. Once, in particular, when. 
T was rather wishing; that he would favour the world, and gra 
tify his Sovereign, Ly a Life of Spenser (which he said that Me 
would readily have done, had he been able to obtain any new: 
materials for the purpose), he added, “I have been thinking 
again,-Sir, of Thuanus > ii would not. be the laborious task which 
you have supposed it. I shouhl Rave ne trouble but that of dic- 
tation, which would be porfirmed as specdily as an amanuensis 
could write. — He was earnstiy invited, by his warm friend the 
late Mr. Alderman Cadell, to publish a volume of Devotional Ex- 
ercises ; Sbut this (thon.ch he listened to the proposal with much 
complacency, and a jarge stm of money was offered for it by 
Mr. Cade!!), he declined, from motives of the sincerest mo- 
desty.——When talking af a regular edition of his own Works, 
not long before his death, he said, that he had power [from 
the hooksellers], to print such an edition, if his health admitted 
it} but had no power to assign over any edition, unless he could 
add notes, and-so alter them as to make them new Works; 
which his state of health forbade him to think of.” 

. Lhad occasionally the pleasure of introducing to him some of 
my literary friends, who were ambitious of this honour. Amongst 
these was the Rev. Samuel Badesck, well known for his eminent 
talents; who soon afterwards thus noticed the visit: “ How much 
Tam obliged to you for the favour you did me in introducing 
me to Dr. Johnson! .Taniim vidi Virgilium. But to have seen 
him, and to have received a testimony of respect from him, was 
enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never forget 
one of his expressions, —Speaking of Dr. Priestley (whose 
writings I saw he estimated at a low rate), he said, «You. have 

roved bite as tieficieut in probity as he is in learning.’ —I called 

im an ‘fndex-schoier : but he was not willing to allow him a 
claim even to that mesit. He said, that “he borrowed from 
those who had Leen berrowers themselves, and did not know 
that the mistakes he adopted had been answered by others. 
often think of our short, but precious,’ vi t io this great man. “J 
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friend through a pilgrimage of sixty years, whose fame is esta- 
blished by many valuable publications} accompanied me one day to 
Dr. Johnson’s ; and highly delighted they were with each other's 
conversation—particularly after Mr. 1 ‘ooke had mentioned that, 
amidst the progress which Literature was making at St. Peters- 
burgh, translations of ‘The Rambler,” and of “ Blackstone's 
Commenteries,” had been made into the Russian language, by 
the especial command of the Empress —1 was present also when 
Mr. Henderson the Tragedian was first introduce: to Dr. fohnson; 
who received him with the greatest cord 









and, having oc- 


















casion to mention a certain Dramatie Writer, added, <1 wever 
did the 1 man ¢ jury: bit he woul dl read hie'T fo mele 
nal fr eaten, 


that “Ke 
which he pie ae ee 
“said he, “ | never was mes rt 
they are now at the bottom of the O1 By the carclessness 
of Boswell's servant, they were dropped froin the end of the 
boat, on our retwen froin the Isle of SI 
At the beginning of the Winter of the project was started 
of establishing an evening club for his comfort; which was : 
cordingly begun carly in the year 1754, at the Esser Head, in” 
Essex-sti ‘To this club, founded, according to his own words, 
‘in frequency and parsimony,” he gave a set of Rules, as 
Ben Jonson did his Leges Convirales at the Devil Tavern; and 
prefixed this motto: 
«Yo-day deop thoughts with me resulve to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws.” Miron. 
The club consisted of a select number of his friends, who en- 
tered very heartily into the scheme, for the pleasure of enjoying 
his conversation, and of c Huting their quota to the general 
wunusement. ‘The names of the constant members at the time 
of Dr. Johnson's death were thus placed in the book, ‘on the 
rota of indispensable monthiy attendance: Dr. Johnson, *Dr. 
Horsley, *Dr. Brockles! Joddecll, Ay. Cooke, Mar. 
Ryland, *Mr. Paradise, *Dr. Burney, Mr. Hoole, #Mr.s 
Mr. Allen, Hon. Mr. Barrington, Mr. B i 
Nichols, Mr. Poore, 
Seward, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Mur phy, Mr. Box >, *Mr. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Boswell, fhe three jast gentlemen had been introduced in 
the room of Dr. Scott, who was named, but never attended ; of 
Mr. Tyers, who abdicated the club, Feh. 1, i745; and of ‘Mr. 
Strahan, who followed his example on the 26th of June. [Those 
whose names are thus * marked attended the Doctor's funeral, 
The others, by some mistake, were not insited,} 
The following letter, which I received only seven days before 
his death, is one of the last that he ever wrote: 
“© Dec. 6, 1784. The Jate leamed Mr. Swinton of Oxford, 
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“Yor my part,” 
spurs but once; and 
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. 
versal History to their proper authors ;. at the request of Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers, or of myself, gave the account which I now 
transmit to you in his own hand, being willing that of so great 
awork the History should be known, and that each writer should 
receive his due proportion of praise from posterity, — I recom- 
mend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in 
Mr. Swinton’s own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, that 
the veracity of this account may never be doubted. 1 am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, Sam. Jounson. 


“Mr. Swinton: The History of the Carthaginians, Numidians, 
Mauritanians, Geetulians, Garamantes, Melano Gietulians, Nigrite, 
Cyrenaica, Marmarica, the Regio Syrtica, ‘Turks, ‘Tartars, and 
Muguls, Indians, Chinese; Dissertation on the Peopling of Ame- 
rica, Dissertation on the Indcpendency of the Arabs. —The Cos- 
mogony, and a small part of the History immediately following, 
by Mr. Sale.—To the Birth of Abraham, chietly by Mr. Shelvock. 
~History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards; and Xenophon’s 
Retreat ; by Mr. Psalinanazar.—History of the Persians, and of 
the Constantinopolitan Empire, by Dr. Camphell.—History of the 
Romans, by Mr. Bower.” ‘Phe original of the above Letter, 
agreeably to Dr. Johnson’s desire, is deposited in the British 
Museum, It was also printed, at the time it was sent, by the 
Doctor's express desire, in Che Geritleman's Magazine, vol. LIV, 
p. 89%.—The date of it will shew, that, amidst the pangs of ill- 
ness, the love of truth, and an attachment to the interests: of 
Literature, were still predominant. His Letter, Tay add, ap- 
peared in public, not only by his permission, but by his express 
desire. And it may he matter of some exultation to Mr, Urban, 
whom Dr. Johnson «lways acknowledged to have been one of 
‘his earliest patrons, that the Gentleman's Magazine should have 
“been by him selected as the repository of perhaps the last scrap 
ne ever dictated for the press. 

On the following day, he said to me, “T may possibly live, or 
rather breathe, three days, or perhaps three weeks; but I find 
myself daily and eradaaily worse.” His farther conversation 
on. the subject of Cave and the Magazine, &c. is printed in 
vol. V. p. 15.—Before ¥ quitted him he asked, whether any of 
the family of Faden the printer were living. Being told that the 
Geographer near Charing Cross was Faden’s son, he said, after 
a short pause, © P horrowed a guinea oF his father near ‘thirty 
years ago; be so good as to take this, and pay it for me.” 

Whilst confined by his last Hncss, it was his regular practice to 
have the Charch-scrvice read to him, by some attentive and friendly 
Divine; and he occasionalfy requested me te join the small de- 
votional assembfy, The Rev. John Hoole performed this kind 
office in my presence for the last time, when, by his own desire, 
no more than the Litiny was real; in which his responses were 
in the deep and sonorous voice which Mr, Boswell has occasionally 
noticed, and with the most profound devotion that ean be ima- 
ined. His hearing not being quite perfect, he more than onee 
» gaterrupted Mr. Huecle, with ‘ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I 
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» Jdun Jonrtic was born in the parish of. St. Giles 
“iin the Fields, Middlesex, Oct.-23, 1698... His, fa- . 
ther, Renatus*,-was a native of Bretagne in-France; 





entreat you, or you pray in vain !"—and when the servieh was 
ended, he, with sreat earnestness, turned round to the mothér of 
. Mr. Hoole, who was present, ig, “J thank you, Madam; very 
heartily, for your kindness in ning me in this solemn exer- 
cise. Live well, I conjure anc you will not feel the eom- 
punction at the last, which { now feel’ So truly humble were 
the thoughts which this creat and good man entertained: of his 
own approaches to religious perf-ction.—He said at another 
time, speaking of the little fear he had of undergoing a chirur- 
gical operation, ‘I would give one of these legs for a year more 
of life, I mean comfortable life, not such as that which Il now 
¢® Suffer ;’—and lamented muci his inability to read during his 
hours of restles s, ‘Fused formerly,’ he added, “when Sleep- 
less in bed, to r ikea Turk, pie 4, 
During the whole time of my intimacy with him, he-zarely 
permitted me to depart without some sententious advice... At 
the latest of these afect ing interviews, IT was gratified by bis 
“approbation of a Sonaet which I shewed him, addressed ‘to Mr. 
* Urban (printed in vol, LXV, p- ti); and his words at parting 
“were, “Take cure of your &ernal salvation. Remember to sob- 
serve the Sabbath. Let it never be a day of business, nor wholly 
a day of dissipation.” He concluded bis solemn farewell-with, 
“Let my words have their due weight. ‘They are the words of 
a dying ian.” — I never saw him wore. — In ‘the last five or six, 
days of his life but few even of his most intimate friends were 
admitted. Every hour, that could be abstracted from his bedily 
pains and infirmities, was spent in prayer, and the warmest eja~ 
culations ; and in that pious, praise-Worthy, and exemplary man 
ner, he closed a long tite, began, continued, and ended in virtue. 
He expired, on the 13th of December 1784, without 4 pang, 
in the 75th year of his age, to the Joss of his intimate associates 
and the world, whose unremitting friend he had ever been, 
And | had the mournful satisfaction of Jjvining the train of 
friends who paid the last tribute of gratitude and esteem at his 
grave in Westminster Abbey. - 3 































* This gentleman was a student at Saumur; and his testimio- 
nial from that academy, dated in 1682, is still in the hands: of 
his family. He came over a young man to England, with: his 

-. father, unclo, two aunts, and two sisters, when.the Protestants 
* fled from France, about 1687. He was made one of the gentle- 
men of the privy-chamber to King William HI.- in 1691; -be- 
* came afterwards Secretary to Lord Orford, to Sir George Rooke, 
and tq Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; and was cast away with the latter, 
. Oct. 22,4707, * c 
: his 
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his.mother, Martha, was daughter of Daniel Rogers*, 
- of Haversham, in Bucks. He was brought up as a 
day-scholar at the Charter-house school in London ; 
and bearded with his mother; who, having no other 
child, lived for that purpose in the neighbourhood. 
He learned French at home, and spoke it well. 
Having completed his school education when he 
was about 15, be remained at home about a year, 
and perfected himself in writing and arithmetick. 
By this means he always wrote a very fair hand; 
and was so far advanced in arithimetick, that soon 
after he went to the University he entered on ma- 
thematicks, under Dr. Saunderson, the blind pro- 
fessor. He was admitted a pensioner in Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, May 16, 1713, being then about 
17-3. and his mother removed to Cambridge, to be 
near him. Whilst he was an under-graduate there, 
he translated for Mr. Pope some of Eustathius’s 
Notes’on Homer. How he came to be employed 
in that work, is rclated below {, from a manuscript: 


* Descended from Mr, Rogers, steward to one of the Earls of 
Warwick, whose residence was at Lees, near Chelmsford, in 
“¥ssex, temp. Henry VIL. and produced many clergymen of note 

in that county. - 

His diiculty in finding his baptism in the Parish Register 
was owing to his father's changing the spelling of his name, 
from Jortin to Jordain, which his son after his death changed 
back again. 

£ “When Fwas a soph at Cambridge, Pope was about his 
translation of Homer's Hias, and had published part of it, He 
employed some person (1 knew net who he was) to make ex- 
tracts fer him from Kusiathius, which he inserted in his Notes. 
At that time there was no Latin translation of that Commentator. 
Alexander Politi Gif T remember right) began that w ork some 
years afterwai but never proceeded far in it. The person 
employed by Mr. Pope was net at leisure to go on with the 
work; and Mr, Pope (by his bookseller I suppose) sent to 
Jefferies, 2 bookseller at Cambrid to find out a student who 
would undertake the te Jcflevies applied to Dr. Thirlby, 
who was my tator, and who pitched upon me. T would have 
deelined the work, having (as I told my tutor) other studies to 
pursue, to fit me for taking my degree. But he, qui quiequid 
rolebut valde rolebat, would not hear of any excuse 5.60 I com- 
nlied. cannot recollect what Mr, Pope allowed for each book 
of Homer; 1 have 2 notion that it was three or four guineas. : 

me took 
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ymuch care as I .coyld to perform the task to‘his satisfac- 
tionj. but [was ashamed to desire my tutor to give himself the: . 
r of overlooking my. operations ; and he, who alway, 
to“think and speak too favourably of me, said that I es 
“want his help. ‘He never perused one line of it before it was 
» printed, nor ‘perhaps afterwards. . When I had gone throughs 
-someé-books (@ foraet-how many). Mr. Jefferies letjus know that.” 
gMr, Pope had a friend to do the rest, and that we might | ive.» 
vo over. en I sent my papers to Jefferiés, to be conveys vs 
Mr Pe ‘T inserted, as f remember, some remarks on @ pai - 
Sage,;where Mr. Pope, in my opinion, had made.a mistakes but 
“as. Ewas not directly employed by him, but by a. eller, 1 
ot inform him who I was, or. set my name to my pay 
R ‘i of Pope’s Homer came out in which That beew 
- eonterned, Twas éager, as it may be supposed, to'see how things: 
~~ stood, and much pleased.to find that he had not only used’ almost: 
all: my-notes, but had hardly made any alteration:in the 
J ons, 1 observed also, that in a subsequent edition, he 
eted the place to which I had made objections. “1 was: 
68.1 those days (for L-was young) that Ma. Pope ake: 
inquiry about his coadjutor, ‘aitd take some civil notice of himgo — 
but he did not, and I had no notion of obtruding myself upox — 
~ 4, him; T never saw his face.” Dr, Jortin, MS:—[‘* So all P if 
idjuifors complain of him ; probably they-had ‘some reaso 
thinking that be was too well paid, and’ they too. poorly 
—  Jortin was Gonfessedly a scholar, Pope’s incuriosity or inet i 2 
: ible. I once saw an original letter-of Pope's, ir 
lirly owned, that he did not understand Greek, which. .. 
was probably very true, It was read at Dr. Rutherford’s; and ~ 
Dr. Warton, who mentions it, was one of the company. The, 
i at first employed, perhaps, was Broome; . the second” 
id, Fenton. The history of making a beok is worth de i 
‘one man’s running away with all’ the credit.” See Why 
letter by Mr. Robertson, Gent. Mag. 1792, - 
ting, Eustathitis and, Homer’ are two different thi 
“Mag. 1792 ; 1793, p.391, 39%. So'the I 
a dis OPE escstadn: T. FJ—< The hist 
as never beemtraced- Broome, in his preface to Hh 
declares himself the commentator in-part upon the Wiad; J 
it appears fom Fenton's letter, preserved in the Museum, that 
‘at first engaged in consulting Eustathias; but tha 
e, whatever ‘was the reason, he desisted? ani 
idgewas then employed, who soon grew we: 
anda third was recommended by, Thirlby, who i 
to have been Jortin, a man since well. 
who complained that Pope, having aece 
‘ormance, never testified'any @uri 
h Fenton uses afé wery 


> 
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far. the degree.of B.A. He was-soon after chosen 
fellow of his College. His grace for M. A. was 
passed Jan. 13, 1721-2; and he completed -his:de- 
gree at the following commencement. At Michael- 
mas 1722 he was appointed moderator, and taxer 
the- year following. In this year he published a 
few Latin Poems, in a thin quarto, under the title 
of “ Lusus Poetici,” with a Latin preface. 
He was admitted to deacon’s orders by Dr. Ken- 
nett, bishop'of Peterborough, Sept. 22, 17233 or- 
dained priest by Dr. Greene, bishop of Ely, June 24, 
17:24; and was presented by hisCollege to thevicarage 
of Swavesey,nearCambridgc, Jan. 20, 1726-7. About 
the 15th of February following he married Anne the 
daughter of Mr.Chibnall, of NewportPagnell, Bucks. 
In ‘the Cambridge Collection of Verses on, the 
Death of King George the First, and the Accession 


first sight that his performance is very commendable, and hava 
sent word for him to finish the seventeenth book, and to send it, 
with his demands for his (rouble. J have here inclosed the spe- 
cimen: if the rest come before the retura, { will keep them till & 
receive your order.’ | Broome then oijered his service a second 
time, which was probably accepted, as they had afterwards a closer 
correspondence. Parncil contributed the Life of Homer, which 
Pope found so harsh, that he took gereat pains in correcting it; and 
by his own diligence, with such hich kindness or money could 
procure him, in somewhat more than five years he completed his 
version of the Hiul, with the notes. He began in 1712, his 
95th year, and concluded it in 1718, his Goth year.” Dr. 
Johnson. —'The Rev. Brooke Bridzes, sometime rector’ of Or- 
lingbury in Northamptonshire, had an criginal letter of Pope 
to his uncle, the Rev. Ralph Bridges, then chaplain to Dr. 
Compton, bishop of London, and afterwards incumbent of 
South Weald in Essex; in which Pope plainly acknowledges 
his “ own went of a criticnl understanding: in the original 
beauties of Homer.” But this was in 1708, when Pope pre- 
pared the first specimen of bis Version for “Lonson’s Miscella~ 
nies. He was atiery 
(whose mother was Mr. Ti 
in his- subsequent translation til preserved in the 
British Museum.— fhe ictier to Mr. Bridges has been since 
given to the publick in Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope.j ; 
* A second edition ef these Poems came out in 1724, ina 
gmall octavo. A third edition in 4to was printed by Mr. Bowyer 
in 1748, with additional poems, but without 2 preface.. The 
Author. did not put his name to the two last editions. ‘They 
‘eave unt cald He nrinted them to cive away to his friends. - 
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of George the Second, Jortin (who was then a fellow 
of Jesus College), has a copy of Latin Hexameters 
on that occasion; and in the “ Republick of Letters, 
1729,” vol. IV. p. 142, he has a poem “ De Motu 
‘Ferre: circa Solein.” 

‘ Mr. Jortin resigned the vicarage of Swavesey Feb.1, 
1730-1; came to London; and was soon after ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Capper, as reader and preacher 
at a chapel belonging to the parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields, then in New-street, near Great Russel-street, 
Bloomsbury. This duty he continued in till about 
the year 1746. He learned music after he came to 
London, and was a good player of thorough-bass on 
the harpsichord. Mr. Petit) a Frenchman, was his 
master; an excellent player of Corelli's music on the 
wiolin, In 1730 he published, in 12mo, “ Four 
Sermons * on the Truth of the Christian Religion.” 

In 1731 Mr. Jortin was Editor of “ Miscellaneous 
Observations upon Authors antient and modern,” 
2 vols. Svo. ‘There is no name to this work ;: nor 
is the whole of it his own, there being several ob- 
servations in it that were communicated by his 
friends-}. There is a preface by Mr. Jortin to each 


* The substance of this little work was re-published in the 
“Six Discourses on the ‘Pruth of the Christian Religion, 1746," 
+ This work was first published in 24 six-pemmy numbers, 
Among the sizmatures of the Dissertations, 4. and R. denote, if 
{ am not misinformed, Bishep Pearce ; Cantabrigiensis, and a 
letter (without auamed called duimadversiones in Lu. 
Dr. Taylor; 1. 7. My. Theobald; J. a7. Masson; B. 
Gurdon; B.C. G. Dr. Robinson, the editor of Hes 
paper is marked B.C. G.? BG. in p. 58, is Dr. Rebinson’s} 
S. B. Mr. Samuel Barker; @ Dr. Thirlby; JU. My, Upton ; 
MR. Mr. Rud (editor of Symeun Duanelruensis, 1732); D. Mr. 
asse; IT Wassc; C. Mr. Capper; ahand, J. Walker. The 
other signatures have not bec explained. Ht is much to be Te- 
gretted that thi: work was pot continued. It was res 
published in «3, tee Observationcs in Auclores veteres et 
recentiores; ab eruditis Brituinis anno 1731 edi empire, ¢ 
Notis et Auctario varioruin virorum doctora: Amst. 17. 
~-1734,” 4 vols. divided each into three parts, and published 
every two months. When Me. Jortin declined the Englisi: 
publication, the foreign one was still continucd by the Editor, 
‘dac. Phil. D'Orville, assisted by the learned Burman, under the 
title of “ Miscellanem Observationes critiee in auctores vetereg 
#trecentiores; ab eruditi, Britannis inchoats, et nunc a doctis - 
viris 
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volume, and the second is inscribed to the third 
Duke of Rutland. Beh A ot 

In 1734 he published, without his name, from Mr. 
Bowyer’s press, ‘* Remarks on Spenser’s Poems *,” 
8vo; at the end of which are some Remarks on 
Milton; and in August, that year,‘his “ Remarks: 
on. Annieus Seneca” appeared in “ The Republick 
of Letters.” aon 

In 1737 the Earl of Winchelsea gave him the 
vicarage of Eastwell in Keut; but he soon after 
quitted it, the air of that place not agreeing with 
his health. ‘ 

‘On the 20th of March, 1746-7, Dr. Pearce, then 
rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, appointed itm 
afternoon preacher at one of the chapels of ease.’ 
belonging. to that parish, in Oxendon-street, in the: 
room of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, then deceased, * 
where he continued preacher till 17G0. In 1746: 
he published “Six Discourses on the ‘Truth of: the: 
Christian Religion +,” of which a second edition | 


viris in Belgio ct aliis regionibus, continuate ;” and a namber 
of it appeared, at first once in three months, then once in four 
months, till the tenth was completed, in 1759. Three more 
were afterwards occasionally published, in nine parts, 1741— 
47453 and in the year 175) an entire volume at onces with a 
preface by D'Orville; who had resumed the work upon a soime- 
what different plan, and proposed to continue it, but was pre- 
vented by his death, which happened that very year. In the 
fifth volume, p.47—-54, is a Dissertation, “ De Originibus Nea- 
politanis,” signed R ,.uokls; which, as appears in vol. X. p.444, 
was by Mr. Reynolds, on whom 2 handsome elogium is bestowed 
by D'Orville. In a copy of this work, which I possessed in 1782, 
Mr. Jortin’s share of it (with that of most of the aforementioned 
writers) are pointed out in MS. by Air. Bowyer. 

* See what has been already said on this subject, p. 53. 

+ Mr. Whiston, in the Memoirs of his own Life, vol. I. p. 298, 
says, “About the year 1736, and before Queen Caroline died; 
Mr. Jortin, a great and learned friend of mine, and from whore: 
T afterward received a remedy of Sir Edward Hulse's for a great. . 
disorder I was then-in, which, by God's biessing, saved my life, 
told me, that the late Duke of Somersct, a great Athanasian,. 
omce forbade his chaplain to read the Athanasian Creed (which I 
imagined was occasioned by a suggestion’ frbm the Queen ;. tor 
whore I had complained, that although she was Queen, that 
Creed. was not yet laid aside): whereupon Mr. Jortin left off the 
qme;Creed for some time. Mr. Jortin has also lately published 
a very good book for the Christian Religion.” : 





came 
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came out in 1747, a third in 1752, and,a fourth in 
1768. 

In 1747 he preached occasionally at Lincoln’s Inn 
for Mr. Warburton, then preacher there, and continued 
to be his assistant about three years. On Dr. Pearce's 
promotion to the bishoprick of Bangor, the conse- 
cration sermon was preached by Mr. Jortin, at 
Kensington, Feb. 21, 1747; and published by the 
order of Archbishop Herring. 

In July or August 1749 Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke offered Dr. Jortin a living in the City; but it 
‘was so sinall, that he refused it: for he would have 
been a loser by accepting it, as he must have quitted 
some preferment more profitable, The Earl of Bur- 
lington, at the request of Archbishop Herring and 
Bishop Sherlock, appointed him preacher of Boyle’s 
Lecture, Dec. 26,1749; which he held for three 
years, but did not publish any of the Sermons 
preached on that occasion. 

In May 1751 Archbishop Herring gave him, un- 
solicited, the rectory of St. Dunstan in the East, Lon- 
don *; and in Angust that year he paid a short visit 
to his friends at Cambridge; where he had not been 
hetore from the time of his quitting the University. 

ile published in 1751 the first volume of his “ Re- 
marks on icclesiastical History-¢,” which is inseribed 


* OF this preferment the following anecdote is related: That 
in the spring of the year 1751 Mr. Jortin dined at a feast of the 
Sons of the Clergy, where Archbishop Herring was present ; 
and, on being told the Archbishop was desirous of renewing his 
acquaintance with him, he prepared for going to the upper end 
of the room, by looking at the lower end amongst a freat nume 
ber of hats that were laid on a table in a confused manner, for 
his own ;_ his friends told him that the hat was by no means ne. 
cessary, he therefore waited on the Prelate without it, The 
Archbishop complimented him on his talents and writings, and 
ended the conversation by giving him, in the presence of the 
clergy, a presentation to the rectory of St. Dunstan, which he 
had purposely brought in his pocket. Mr. Jortin then returned 
to his seat, telling his Friends, “I have lost my hat; but F have 
got a living.” ad 

+ Mr. Warburton had, in 1750, announced ta the publick 
« his learned Friend's curious Dissertations on Ecclesiatical Anti- 

Vou. H. Oo : quity ; 
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to the Earl of Burlington; and the second yolume, 

in 1752, inscribed to Archbishop Herring. He 
also wrote in 1752 a few miscellaneous Remarks on 
the Sermons of Archbishop Tillotson, which he 
gave to his friend Dr. Birch, who printed them in 
his Appendix to the Life of that Prelate, No. Il. 
p. 442. 

In 1753 he wrote an ingenious and learned 
letter to Mr. Avison, the author of an “ Essay on 
Musical Expression,” concerning the Musick of the 

»Antients, and some passages in Classic writers relat- 
ing to that subject. This letter is added, without 
his name, to a second edition of that Essay, which 
was printed in 17533 but it is appropriated to him 
ina third edition, 1775. 

In 1754 came out the third volume of “ Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History,” with an inscription to 
Archbishop Lerring. : 

In a preface to “Six Dissertations * on different 
Subjects, 1755,” is a compliment to the Primate, 





quity; composed, like his life, not in the spivit of controversy, 
nor, what is still worse, of party, but of truth and candour.” See 
Julian, p. 316. 
* Which were immediately followed by Mr. Hurd’s eclebrated 
« Essay on the Delicacy of Friendship; Seventh Dissertation, 
addressect to the Author of the Sixth; which Mr. Warburton thus 
notices in one of his letters: “(Just now Mr, Allen has shewn me @ 
pamphlet, which, he says, was sent to him by the post ; though 
{had seen the tile, without knowing what to make of it, in the 
newspapers. 1 have yead it, and you may judge with what sen~ 
timents. Though I have no data to judge from what quarter it 
comes, yet I am as sure of the author as if I had seen it written ; 
for L know but of one man from whosc heart or whose pen so 
fine a picce of irony could come. Therefore, if 1 be mistaken, 
do not undeccive me; for the pleasure of thinking from whence 
jt comes to me, is as great as the gift. In the mean time I say 
to every body clse (even to Mr. Allen, who however on the first 
reading told me that the keen softness, the politeness, and the 
delicacy, he thought, could come but from one hand) what % 
say to you, that Ihave had no data to judge of the author ; that 
Law it first by accident after the publication ; and that Iam 
sure Mr. Jortin will do me the justice to think I had no hand ia 
it, because T am sure he does not think Tam able; in which he 
is not out—I will be frank with you; nest to the pleasure of 
secing myself so finely praised. is the satisfaction I take im see* 
ea 
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who conferred on him that year the degree of D. D. 
The friendship the Archbishop had for him, and 
the reasons why he accepted this degree from him, 
will appear in’ the following extract from a MS. of 
his own: 

“Archbishop Herring and I were of Jesus College 
in Cambridge; but he left it about the time when I 
was admitted, and went to another. Afterwards, 


ing Jortin mortified. 1 know to what degree it will do it, He» 
deserves to be mortified on this occasion: it will do him good, 
and this is the worst L wish him. There was but one thing that 
Tin good earnestness resented for its baseness, and grieved at for 
its meanness. [t is where, speaking of Libanius (V think in the 
Sixth Dissertation, Tam sure in one of the six), he evidently 
insinuates that Julian was murdered by some Christians amdngst 
his own soldiers. You know I have a large note in my Julian to 
refute this calumny: and at the conclusion of it, ic is that I refer 
the determination to Jortin in that compliment, that the author 
of the Seventh Dissertation makes so fine an use of. And this is 
the determination that this amisble-minded man thinks fit to 
make upon the occasion, Seriously, [ think [ have in this 
clegant raillery more than full satisfaction for all that torrent of 
ribaldry that has goue over me (and yet here Tam, as Justice 
Shallow says in the Play), since first 1 commenced author, [ 
have toid you my pleasure in seeing this piece; but I will not say 
one word of my gratitude to the author; and oniy one word of 
iny wonder, that so finished a thing was composed and printed 
almost as soon as Jortin’s heavy book could: get into people's 
hands.” Mr. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, Dec. 21, 1755, —« Who 
they are of Jortin’s friends you have met with, I don't know; but 
they must be dirty fellows indeed who can think J have no rea. 
son to complain of his mean, low, and unvrateful conduct towards 
me; or that the Pamphict, which ex S80 much resentment 
of it, was of my writing, Jurtin is himself as vain as he is dirty, 
to imagine I an, obliged to him for holding his hand. And 
perhaps, if the truth were known, it was to this insolence he 
must ascribe the Seventh Dissertution, Nobody has yet written 
against ine, but at their own expence; and if he bea gainer, I 
will forgive him. ‘The profusion of compliment in the Disserta~ 
tion is so great, that he must be very malignant who can sup-~ 
pose I gave it to myself; and, at the same time, so warm, 
that he must be very dull, not to see it came from a ge- 
nerous and zealous friend. Whoever he be, Tenvy him, that 
he has got the start of me; and that it was uot my gogd 
fortune to do that for him which he has done for me; that is 
to say, give a seasonable reproof to little low envy under the 
mask of friendship. Aad 1 wish you would take an oppor. 
90% tunity 
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when he was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, I knew him 
better, and visited him. He was at that time, and 
long before, very intimate with Mr. Say*, his friend 





tunity to say all this, from me, and in my name, to those 
friends of Dr. Jortir Thid. Dee. 30.—** You speak your senti- 
ments of the Author and Pamphlet on the Delicacy of Friendship > 
allow me to fell you mine. You make ita kind of question, 
whether he be my friend. ‘This is natural, Your notion of the 
commerce amongst learned men, in letters, may make you a 
little dazzled with such a friendship in the commerce of life. 
‘The Author GF I know who was the author, for the Pamphlet 
was published before F had so much as heard of its contents) is 
aman of very superior talents, of genius, learning, and virtue, 
indeed « principal ornament of the age he lives in: so that was 
I to wish a blessing to a man, I was most obliged to, I could 
not wish him a greater than the friendship of such a person. 
And L not only own myself highly hononred, and obliged to him 
for this mark of his youd-will towards me, but think the Dis- 
course very serviceuble to men of letters, if they would conde- 
scend to make a proper use of it. He tries in the finest irony in 
the world, to shame them out of that detestable tun of mind, 
which cither out of Jow envy, or out of mcan and base appre- 
hensions, dare not du it, for fear of its being unacceptable to 
their superiors. The only thing blameable, and which, by the 
way, is the only real ground of offence, is his extravagant com- 
mendation of me. And if the generosity, and aunederate 
warnih of a friendly heart will not excuse him (as it would be 
« wonder if so unexperienced a thing should), Pknow myself so 
well, as to be conscious that he has nothing better to urge.” Dr. 
Warburton to Dy. Lowth, Sept 17, 1756, 

* « Prancis Say, esy. librarian to Quecn Caroline, and secre- 
tary to tive successive Bishops of Ely, with whom he lived be- 
loved and honoured, gained great yeputation early in life, and 
preserved it unblemished to his death, He was religious with- 
out shew, and learned without pedantry; an exact eritic, yet 
without ill-nature ; a judge both of hiinself and others, without 
partiality. He hal complaisance without flattery, and humanity 
without weakness: was condescending, but not abject; generous, 
but not profuse ; wise without severity, communicative without 
yanity, and cheerful without levity; benevolent as became a good 
man, and charitable as becaine 2 good Christian. ‘These good 
qualities were accompanied with a singular modesty, that cast 9 
beauty and beeomingness over them, and made bis, as far as it 
might be, a perfect character. He was just to all the world, 
and the world was just to him; for he had not an enemy in it. 
He died Sept. 10, 1748.” The above character, inserted in the. 
“public pupers, is supposed to have been drawn up by Archbishop 
tlerring, who v first acquainted with Frank Say in Bishop 
Fleetwoud’s family, 
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and mine, who lived in Ely house; and Mr. Say, 
to my knowledge, omitted no opportunity to re- 
commend .me:to, him. Afterwards, when he was 
Archbishop of York, he expected that a good living 
would lapse into his hands; and he told Mr. Say 
that he designed it for me. He was disappointed in 
his expectation; so was not I; for I had no incli- 
nation to go and dwell in the North of England, 
Afterwards, when Mr. Say died, he asked me, of 
‘his own accord, whether I should like to succeed 
him in the Queen’s library. I told him that no-+ 
thing could be more acceptable to me; and he im- 
mediately used all his interest to procure it for me; 
but he could not obtain it*. Afterwards the Arch- 
bishop assured me of his assistance towards‘procur- 
- ing either the preachership or the mastership of 
the Charter-house, where 1 had gone to school. 
This project also failed; not by his fault. He like- 
wise, in conjunction with Bishop Sherlock, procured 
for me the preaching of Boyle’s Lecture. He also 
offered mea living in the country; and (which J 
esteemed a singular favour) he gave me leave to 
decline it, without taking it amiss in the least, and 
said hewould endeavour to serve me in a way that 
‘should be more acceptable. He did so, and gave me 
a living in the city. Afterwards he gave me a Doctor's 
degree. I thought it too late in life, as I told him, 
to go and take it at Cambridge, under a Professor, 
who, in point of academical standing, might have 
taken his first degree under me when I was Mode-~ 
rator. I was willing to owe this favour- to him; 
which I could not haye-asked, or accepted, from 
“any other Archbishop. ‘Phat some persons, besides 
Mr. Say, did recommend me to him, I know, and 
was obliged to them for it; but I must add, that 
on this occasion they did orzddorle dreuvey, spur 


* The office was bestowed on Archibald Bower, 
tHe avoided subscription. ‘This was shabby, as all might 
think he had subscribed—dishoncurakle to both parties.” 7. F. 
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a free courser, and that he would have done what 
he did without their interposition.” ts 

In 1738 Dr. Jortin published the first volume of 
his “ Life of Erasmus *,” in 4to; which was printed 


* « Dr, Green, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, meditated such a 
work while he was at St. John’s college; but his election to the 
mastership of Ben'et, and satisfaction he felt on knowing 
that it was undertaken by Dr. Jortin, put a stop to his design,” 

TF. 

The criticism of Mr. Warburton on the first appearance of 
this Volume may be considered as a curiosity. 

© Poor Erasmus, efter all his undeserved abuse, has just now 
found two Historians to record those abuses; Burigny in 
French, and your old friend Jortin (J call him yours, for you 
took him off iny hands, when services could not mend him, to 
try if just and delicate reproof could) ; I would have you read 
these performances: I dare say, they will amuse you, Burigny’s 
is well written, which ] have read; and so I dare say will Jortin’s 
be, which I have not read. ‘Though, from the rancour of his 
heart, I predict it will be full of oblique reflections, and, if you 
judge from his motto, full of self-importance. — But what is all 
this to you and me, while we centinue bwppy in one another?” 
Mr. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, Sept. 18, 1758. — ** Your last letter 
sets the poor man’s criticism in a very ridiculous light, but cer- 
tainly not # false one. How doubly ridiculous must it be, if it 
ies groundless! which it certainly is; and which you partly hint 

It stands on this grammatical principle, that if one Latin 
bliecuve cannot be used adverbially, no other, of what are called 
the synonymous adjectives, can; which is false in almost every 
language. 1 told you he was ashamed of himself. 1 made him 
so by writing a letter to his bookseller, to be communicated to 
him, to shew him a true picture of himself, by setting together 
our different conduct to one another. I said, this required no 
answer. However, I had one, which shewed how glad he was 
to get out of the scrape. When I come hoine, | will send them 
both to you, as I can then do, franked. However, | must not 
at present omit one particwar in mine, to Whiston, Speaking 
of his paltry joke of est gervs hominwn, &e. which, I say, after 
it had been so much worn by frequent application to many of 
yay betters, might as well have been omitted ;” Eadd, « I will 
requite his kindness of princeps Plato, but in a more secret way, 
by observing to him only, that where at p. 114 he translates the 
words of Bembus, apd inferos pena, by the pains of hell, he 
‘should have said the pains of purgatory, as Indulgences were 
from the pains of purgatory, and not of hell; snd as Bembus’s 
apud inferos contained both a hell and a purgatory.’ I-did this 
tq intimate to him that his Translations were full of mistakes, 

and 
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by Mr. Edward Say, brother to his friend already 
mentioned *. By the publication of these volumes 
he completed a work which, from the subject of it, 
« extended his reputation beyond the limits of his 
native country, and established his literary chayac- 
‘ter in the remotest universities of Europe +.” 

A copy of the two volumes having been sent to 
Dr. Sherlock, then bishop of London, Dr. Jortin 
soon after received the following letter : 

“ REV. SIR, : Fulham, Oct, 13, 1760, 

“This letter shonid have waited on you long 
since; and it then would have appeared as a letter 
of thanks for the great favour done me by the pre- 
sent of the Life and Doctrines of Erasmus; but it 


and that this was a gross one, for a man to undertake the Life 
of Erasmus, while he was ignorant of the nature and applica- 
tion of the Bulls of Indulgences. I own [ was well entertained 
with his Life, and so J told Whiston: but the publick think 
otherwise of it. The want of a plan and method in the compo- 
sition has given a general disgust. They say, if you take away 
his Ganslation of Le Clerc, and his numerous quotations, you 
leave him nothing but his notes. This secins to be the general 
voice. ‘The consequence is, it does not sell. What has increased 
the public ill-humour, is its being only one volume of a work, 
which, in the public advertisements, was denounced as com- 
plete —But; too much on so ridiculous a subject.” Ibid. Oct, 23, 
175s. 

* The second Volume (containing Remarks on the Works of 
Erasmus, and an Appendix of Extracts from Exasnvus and from 
other Authors) was printed by Mr. Bowyer. 

+f See the quotation from ‘* Knox's Essays,” in p. 574. 

+ After citing an honourable testimony of Erasmus to the 
memory of Archbishop Warham, Dr. Jortin proceeds, “ It is 
with a melancholy kind of pleasure that I transcribe these 
passages, and shall in other parts of this Work insert other 
testimonies to the honour of the Archbishop; whilst in the 
character of this amiable Prelate, drawn by so masterly a hand, 
I contemplate that of my late patron (Fhomas Herring, arch~ 
bishop of Canterbury), who, besides the good qualities m which 
he resembled Warham, had picty wiChout superstition, and mo- 
deration without meanness, an open and liberal way of thinking, 
and a constant attachment to the cause of sober and rational 
liberty both civil and religious. “fhus he lived and died; and 

2w men ever passed through this malevolent world, more he- 
Joved, and less censured, than he.— He told me once, with an 
obliging condescension, which I can never forget, that he woulq 

: he 
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had lain by me so long, that it has changed.its form, 
and now appears as an excuse. And, to prepare the 
way for the better reception of this apology, I will 
tell you what the truth of the matter is. When I 
received the first part, and found that it was, printed 
for J. Whiston, I was in doubt whether it came 
from the printer, or from the author; the author 
would expect nothing but thanks; the bookseller 
might probably expect to be paid. What farther 
delay there was in this affair is to be attributed ,to 
my il health, and to Mr. Whiston’s frequent avo- 
cations in the country. But, Sir, that this fault 
“may go no farther, I desire you to accept my sin- 
cere acknowledgments for the acceptable present of 
the account of Erasmus, and for the distinction 
shewed me upon this occasion. Iam, Sir, your 
affectionate brother, and very humble servant, 
Tuomas, Loxpon.” 


To this letter he returned the following answer :, 
“ sry LORD, 

‘You are very courteous and condescending, to 
give yourself the trouble of sending me your written 
thanks for a small acknowledgment of respect and 
gratitude which I made to you. 1 couldsmet possi- 
bly forget your Lordship, who is one of ‘these vei 
few amongst my Superiors to whom I have obliga- 
tions, Besides, Erasmus waited upon you, to pay, in 
some measure, the debt of an Author to an Author; 
for I had received the four volumes of your Dis- 
courses, which I have perused attentively, and twice 


be to me what Warham was to Erasmus ; and what he promised, 
he performed: only less fortunate in the choice of his humble 
friend, who could not be to him what Erasmus was to Warham. 
But if these pages should live, protected by the subject which 
they treat, and the materials of which they are composed, they 
may perhaps assist in doing justice to his memory. 

His mihi dilectum nomen, mancsque verendos, 

His sa!tem accumulem donis, et fungar amico 

Munere! non totus, raptus licet, optime Prasul, 

Eriperis: redit cs placidum, moresque benigni, 

Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit imaro.” 
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over. More than this, concerning them, it becomes 
not a person in my station to say toa person in yours; 
but it becometh ‘me to return you my thanks for that 
and for other favours; and to acknowledge myself, 
my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obliged, &e.” 


On the 9th of February 1762, died Dr. Hayter, 
then bishop of London, ‘for whom Dr. Jortin had a 
great esteem. His friend Dr. Osbualdeston, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, succeeded in this see; and on 
the 10th of March appointed him domestic chap- 
lain; and at the end of that month made him pre- 
bendary of Ifarleston, in the cathedral churcli of 
London. ‘This Bishop also, in October 1762, gave 
him the rectory of Kensington; where he soon after 
went to reside, and gave up his town-house in Hat- 
ton Garden. : 

In 1763 Dr. Jortin assisted Mr. Markland in cor- 
recting the proof sheets ef the “ Supplices Mulieres,” 
of Euripides, in quarto. He had before done the 
same for a little treatise by the same learned gentle- 
man, entitled, “ De Grecorum quinta declinatione 
imparisyllabic’, et inde formata Latinorum. tertid, 
Questo. ‘grammatica,” which had been first printed 
in 1761, and was now annexed to the “ Supplices 
Mulieres.” — Of our Author, it is said in an adver- 
tisement prefixed; “Absente auctore, vicem ejus 
ad prelum suscepit vir doctissimus Joannes Jortinus 
8.1. P. cujus crudita cure multum debere hane 
editionem profitetur Commentator.” 

Bishop Osbaldeston gave a repeated proof, about 
a month before his death, of his determined patro- 
nage of our Author, by appointing him archdeacon 
of London in April 1764; and it has been generally 
said that the Bishop had offered him the rectory of 
St. James's, Westminster, upon the death of Dr, 
Samuel Nicholls, in November 1763; but that he 
chose to continue at Kensington*, that being a situa- 


* His kind patron died May 13, 1764. . 
= tion 
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tion he much liked, and better adapted to his then 
advanced age.’ 

In 1766 he sent Dr. Neve, in a letter, some few 
remarks on Philipps’s History of the Life of Car- 
dinat, Pole, which were added to Dr. Neve’s ani- 
madversions on that History, in an Appendix, No. I. 

In 1767 a second edition of his three volumes of 
« Remarks on Ecclesiastical History” was published; 
but printed closer, so as to be brought into two 
volumes, 8vo; a circumstance which was not very 
pleasing to the Author. 

Dr. Jortin continued to live in the then vicarage- 
house at Kensington, dividing his time between his 
pastoral functions and his study, enjoying himself 
with his usual serenity, till the 27th of August 1770, 
when he was seized with a disorder in his breast and 
lungs. He grew continually worse, notwithstand- 
ing all medical assistance ; and without undergomg 
much pain in the course of his illness, or his under~ 
standing being the least impaired, he died, on the 
5th of September, in the 72d year of his age. 

The last words of eminent men are frequently 
thought worth recording. Dr. Jortin, in answer to 
a female attendant who offered him some. nourish- 
ment, said, with great composure, “No; I have had 
enough of every thing 

A worthy Clergyman asked Dr. Jortin why he 
did not publish his Sermons.“ They shall sleep,” 
he replied, “ till T sleep.” More instances of his 
laconic mode of speech might easily have been pro- 
duced. . 

He left the following direction in writing for his 
funeral: “ Bury me in a private manner by day-light 
at Kensington in the church, or rather in the new 
church-yard, and lay a flat stone over the grave, 
Let the inscription be only this: 

Joannes Jonyvin 
mortalis esse desiit 
anno salntis [MDccLs. 


Fee Ae ta ROR Os 
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He-was accordingly buried, about nine o'clock in 
the morning, in the new church-yard at Kensing- 
ton, and the above inscription put on his grave- 
stone. He left a widow (who died June 24,1778, 
and was buried in the same grave); and two chil- 
dren, Rogers Jortin *, esq. and Martha, married to 
the Rev. Samuel Darby +. 

Dr. Jortin completed in his life-time his « Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History,” ending with the 
the year 1517, the time when Luther began the 
Reformation f. "Phese “ Remarks” were printed by 






* Th n, Who died July 8, 1795, had very conside- 
rable pra: tive in the Court of Exetic quer; as one of the principal 
Clerks in Court. He had been pwice marvied, By the first wife 
(who was the eldest danghter and coheiress of William Rrowling, 
esq.) he left two sons; and by the second (a daughter of Dr. 
Maty) he had one son. 

+ Fellow of Jesus college, Cambridge; B.A. 1743; M.A. 
17495 afterwards rector of Whatticld, near Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
He died in 1794. . 

} “A veview of the life of the late Dr, Jortin,” says an elegant. 
writer, who is deservedly a favourite with the publick, “ cannot 
but suggest the most pleasing reflections, As a Poet, a Divine, 
@ Philosopher, and a Mean, bh <d the eanse of Religion, Learn- 
ing, and Morality. ‘Ther indeed, many Writers whose 
reputation is more diffused w ong the vulvar and illiterate, but 
few will be found whose names <tand higher than Dy. Jortin’s in 
the esteem of the judicious. His Latin poetry is classically ele- 
gant. His discourses and dissertations sensible, ingenious, and 
argumentative. His remarks on Eeclesiastical History interest- 
ing and impartial. His Sermons replete with sound ‘sense and 
Tational morality, expressed in a style simple, pure, and attic, 

« Simplicity of style is a grace, which, though it may not captivate 
at first sight, is sure in the end to give permanent satisfaction. 
Tt docs not excite admiration, but it raises esteem. It does not 
warin to rapture, but it soothes to complacency. — Unskilful 
writers seid imagine that what 





















dom aim at this execllence, ‘T 
is natural and commnon, cannot be beautiful. Every thing in 
their cowpositions must be strained, every thing affected: but 
Dr. Jortin had studied the Antients, and perhaps formed himself 
on the model of Xenophon. He wrote ou subjects of morality 

and morality is founded on reason, and reasor is always o sal 
and dispassionate. A florid declamation, embellished with rho- 
torical figures, and animated with pathetic description, may in« 
deed aniuse the fancy, and raise a transient emotion in the heart ; 
but ratignal discourse alone can pon. 
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Mr. Bowyer in 1773, as the fourth and fifth volunes, 
in $vo. He left also some manuscript Remarks on 


and reform the conduct. The first efforts of genits have coni- 
monly been in poetry. Unrestrained by the frigidity of argu- 
ment, and the confinement of rules, the young mind gladly in- 
dulges the flights of imagination. Cicero, as well as many other 
antient philosophers, orators, and historians, is known to have 
sacrificed to the Muses { in his earlier productions. Dr. Jortin 
adds to the number of those who confirm the observation, In 
his Lusus Poetici, one of the first of his works, are united clas- 
sical language, tender sentiment, and harmonious verse. Among 
the modern Latin poets, there are few who do not yield to Dr, 
Jortin, His Sapphics on the story of Baechus and Ariadne, 
are easy, elegant, and pocti The little Ode, in which the 
calm life of the philosopher is compared to the gentle stream 
pliding through a silent grove, is highly pleasing to the mind, 
and is perfectly clegant in the composition. The Lyries are in- 
decd all excellent. The Poem qjcthe Immortality of the Sout 
is ingenious, poetical, and ap 4) act imitation of tho style of 
Lueretius. In short, the ibe collection is such as would 
scarecly have disgraced a Roman in the age of an Augustus. 
Timo, if it does not cool the fire of imagination, certainly 
strengthens the powers of the judgment. As our Author advanced 
in Vile, he cultivated his reasen ratber than his fancy, and de~ 
sisted from his efforts in poetry, to excrt his abilities in the dis- 
quisitions of criticism. His observations on one of the Fathers 
of English Poetry 1 but to be more generally known, in 
order to be more generally approved. Classical productions are 
yather amusing than instructive. H works of this kind are all 
es Juvenile, and naturally flowed from a ¢ assical education. These. 
however were but preparatory to his higher designs, and soon: ° 
gave way to the more important enquiries which were peculiar 
to his profession. His Discourses on the Christian Religion, 
one of the first fruits of bis theological pursuits, abound with 
that sound sense and solid argument, w hich entitle their Author 
to a rank very near the celebrate Grotius. His Dissertations 
ave equally ren able for taste, learning, originality, and in- 
gepuity. His Lifg of Erasmus has extended his reputation be- 
yond the Jimits of his native counv’y, and established his Kterary 
character in the remote-t L es of Euxope. Erasmus had 
Jong been an object of universal admiration; and it is matter of 
surprize, that bis Life had never been written with accuracy and 
judginens. Phis task was reserved for Dr. Jortin; and the avidity 
With which fhe work was received by the learned, is a proof of 
= the movit of the execution. Ht abounds with matter interesting 
to the scholar; but the siyle and anethod are stich as will not 
please every reader. There is a carclessness in it, and a want of 
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-Authors, interspersed with many critical and bio- 
‘graphical Anecdotes; some other Miscellaneous 


dignity and delicacy. His Remarks on Ecclesiastical History 
are full of manly sense, ingenious strictures, and profound eru- 
dition. The Work is highly beneficial to mankind, as it repre- 
sents that superstition which disgraced human nature, in its 
proper light, and gives a right sense of the advantages derived 
from religious reformation. He every where expresses himself 
with peculiar vehemence against the infatuation of bigotry and 
fanaticisin, Convinced that true happiness is founded” on a 
right use of the reasoning powers, he makes it the scope of all 
his religious works, to lead mankind from the errors of imagi- 
nation, to attend to the dictates of dispassionate reason, Post- 
hamous publications, it has been remarked, are usually inferior 
‘in merit to those which were published in an author's life-time, 
And indeed the opinion seems plausible, as it may be presumed 
that an anthor’s reason for not publishing his works is,a consci- 
*ousness of their inferiority. ‘fhe Sermons of Dr. Jortin. were, 
. “however, designed by their author as a legacy to mankind. ‘To 
“enlarge on their valuc, would only be to echo back the public 
oice. ‘Good sense and sound morality appear in them, not 
indcet dressed out in the ,merctricious ornaments of a florid 
style, but in all the manly force and simple graces of natural 
eloquence, ‘The same caprice, which raises to reputation those 
trifling discour-es which have nothing to reconmend them but a 
prettiness of finey, will again consign them to oblivion: but the 
Sermons of Dr, Jortin will contiune to be read with pleasure and 
edifeation, as long as humen nature shall continue to be en- 
dowed with the freulties of reasou and discermuent{, The 
wansition from an Author's writings to his life is frequently 
disadvantageous to his character. Dr. Jortin, however, when 
no longer considered us an author, bat as aman, is so far from 
being lessened in our opinion, that he excites still greater esteent 
and applause, A simplicity of manners, an inoffensive behaviour, 
an universal benevolence, candour, modesty, and good sense, 
were his characteristicks. Yhough his genius, and love of let- 
ters, led him to chuose the stiil : of sequestered life; yet was 
his merit conspicuous erotik tu attract the notice of a certain 
Primate, who did honour to Episcopacy. He was presented, by. 
Archbishop Herring, to a benetice in London, worth 200 pounds 
a-year, as a reward for his exertions as a scholar and a divine §. 
Some tac after he became chaplain tu a late Bishop af 
Tondon, who gave hint the vicarage of Kensington, and ap- 
pointed 


¢ “Atis surprizing that a tearned and clegant dissertator [Mr. 
Mainwaring] should not have neticed and applauded the Sermons 
af Dr. Jortin, as well as those of Bishops Secker and Hurd, and 
Dr. Powell.” 7. F 

§ In transeribing this sentence fram Mr. Knox, a few words 
Ave been necessarily altered. : 
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Pieces; which were published, in 1791, under tlie 
title of “‘Lracts, Theological Critical and Miscella- 
neous*,” 2 vols. 8vo. He left also correct copies of 
such of his Sermons as might be published, of the 
“ Doctrine of a fature State as it may be collected 
from the Old Testament,” and of Four Charges 
delivered by him as Arclideacon. 

His son, soon after his death, at the solicitation 
of many of the parishioners of St, Dunstan in the 


pointed him archdeacon of his diocese. This was all the pre- 
ferment he had; or the this til he was advanced in 
life. He did not however repine ij. ‘Thus he speaks of him- 
self. «Not to his eruinioa—but to bis constant love and pure 
suit of jt—he owes a sit on and a station, better than he 
expected, and av guod as he ought to desire.” Wile persons of 
inferior uttalnmenis were made bishops, a man who had been 
uncommonly eminent in the service of learning and religion, 
was left to pine in the shade of obscurity. Many who were 
thought to have lite more than the shadow of picty and learns 
ing, have dial the substantial reward of then, if secular advan 
tages could bestow it. Jortin was acknowledged to possess true 
virtue and real knowledge, but pas left to receive his recompence 
in the suggesiions of a good conscience, and the appleuse of 
posterity, “Phe writer of this culogium, as it has been called, is 
not conscious of ex: ration. He owns, however, that he en- 
tertained a favourable prgposse-sion concerning this liberal and 
Jaborious scholar at a very ¢ ec. When a school-boy he 
had the honour to be seve in his company, and always 
looked up to him with a degree of veneration natural to a young 
mind strongly ottached to letters. He is happy to find that the 
unprejudiced coincide with hita in his matier judgment.” Essays 
Moral and Lilerary, by bicesinus Knox, di M. vol. I Qd Ed. 
pr L1E—1983.— article bas been withdrawn from the subge- 
sequent edition of these ingenious Essays, 

* Dr. Jortin’s character of “ ssolomon’s Song” is worth pre- 
serving: ‘ Many connnentaries and discourses have been written 
upon it, by the antient Fathe and by modurn Divines, which 
have not inule it one jot clearer than it was before. Their alle- 
gorical, mystical, and spiritual interpretations, are arbitrary, 
unsupported, and the incre effusions of a fertile imagination, 
It isa short and eleyant Poem, in which the name of God is 
not once mentioned, in which pot one religious or moral duty 
is recommended, and which is never cited by our Saviour, or 
by any Writer of the New Testament.” 
































































§ “ He did; and, as most will probub'y think, unreasonably.” ZF. 
ues a ee 
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East and of Kensington, published four volumes of 
his Sermons, in 8vo, with the following Dedication: 


‘To the Parishioners of St. Dunstan in the East, 
and ef Kensington, these Sermons of his Father, 
printed at their request, are inscribed, as a tes- 
timony of respect, by Rogers Jortin. 

Lincoln's Inn, Jan. 1, 1771." 
These being favourably received by the publick, a 
second edition of them was published i in 1772; with 
three additional volumes of Sermons, the & Dectene 
of a Future State,” and the Four Charges. 

In 1787 the Sermons and Charges were collected 
auto a third edition, in seven Volumes, 8yvo, by 
Mr. Rogers Jortin; to which was prefixed a Life of 
the Author, by Dr. Heathcote, enlarged from the 
former edition’ of this Memoir, for the purpose of 
insertion in the * Biovraphical Dictionary.” 

® In 1792 the publick were favoured with a valu- 
able volumes under the title of “ Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Johy Jortin, D.D. By John 
Disney, D.D. V8. A.;” ia which, though the learned 
Writer was not able to add much to the personal 
information concerning this amiable and excellent 
man, the Reader will be gratified with many pleas- 
Ing and pertinent re: marks on his various publica 
tions * 


¥% The Works of Bishop Warburton and Dr. Jortin,” says 
Bp. Newton, “ will speak for them better than any private com- 
mendation. ‘They were really two very extraordinary men; and 
though their characters were much alike in some respects, yet 
they were very diffvrent in others. “Phey were both men of great 
parts and abilitics, both men of uncommon learning and erudi- 
tion, both able critics, both copious writers. But the one 
was the more universal, the other, perhaps, the hetter Greek 
and Latin schular; the one had the larger comprehension of 
things, the otber the more exact knowledge of words; the one 
had his learning more like cash ready at hand, the 6ther kad 
his more like bills in his common-place-book ;_ the one was the 
more rapid and flowing, the other the more terse and correct 
writer; the one was more capable of forming the plan and system 
ofa large work, the other excelled more in little loose detached 


pieces; the sermons of the one are not the most valuable, those 
oe sa 
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The beautifully written character of Dr. Jortin, 
from the pen of Dr. Parr, is so honourable to the 
characters of both, that I am tempted to transeribe 
it at large below *. ; 


of the other are the most valuable, of all their writings. And 
in themselves, the one was more open and communicative, more 
invitingand engaging in his manner; the other was more close 
‘and reserved, more shy and forbidding in his appearance ; the 
one was warmer in his commendations, a more zealous friend, 
and a more generous enemy; the other was more sparing of 
-praise, cooler both in friendship and enmity, and rather car 

and undermining than freely judging or censuring. But their 
little failings will die with them, their superior excellences will 
Jive in the mouths and memories of men.” 

* «Ag to Jortin, whether { look back to his Verse, to his 
Prose, to his critical, or to his theological Works, there are few 
authors ¢o whom fam so much indebted for rational entertain- 
ment, or for solid instruction. Learned he was, without pe- 
dantry. He was ingenious without the affectation of singularity. 
He was a lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abyss 
of scepticism, and a friend to free-enquiry, without roving inte. 
the dreary and pathless wilds of Jetitudinarianism. He hace 
heart, which never disgraced the powers of his understanding. 

_ With a lively imagination, ati elegant taste, and a judgment 
qnost’ masculine and most correct, he united the artless and 
amiable negligence of a scheol-boy, Wit without ill-mature, 
and sense without effort, he could, at will, scatter upon every 
subject ; and in every book, the Writer presents’ us with a near 
and distinct view of the real Man. 

° ——ut omnis 
Fotiva pateat tanqucin des ipta tabella 
Vita Senis Hox. Sat. 1. Lib 2. 

* His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated: though 
familiar, jt is never mean; and though employed upon yarieus 
topics-of Theology, Ethics, and Criticism, it is not arrayed in 
any delusive rescrmblance, either, of solemnity, from fanatical 
cant, of profoundness, from scholastic jargon, of precision, 
from the crabbed formalities of cloudy philologists, or of re- 
finement, from the technical babble of frivolous connoisseurs.-— 
At the shadowy and ficeting reputation which is sometimes 
gained by the petty frolicks of literary vanity, or the mischie- 
yous struggles of controversial rage, Jortin never grasped. 
‘Truth, which some men are ambitious of scizing by surprize in 
the trackless and dark recess, he was content to overtake in the 
broad and beaten path: and in the pursuit of it, if he does not 
excite our astonishment by the rapidity of his strides, he, at 
Jeast, secures our confidence by the firmness of his step. To 
the examination of positions advanced by other men, he always 
brought a mind, which neither preposscssion had seduced, = 

miaie- 

















samen on his tomb. ‘Thi 


since prefixed to the edition of his Works... 


ited. He imposed. not his own conjectures. 
t istible truths, nor endeavoured to give ant 
of ii portance fles, by-dogimatical vehemence. ~ H. 0. 
a ik his moré serious Opinions, without the vers nem 
sophist, hess of a dispntant, or the impertinence fof ay & 
ui an this—he could’ réling wish or correct them Zz 
steady dignity of er, whos 
to" the arguments of his antazonists, 
ing enough to cominand their ‘resp 
scerniient to cohfound difference of Bia 
wi ri itysor dullness, and too mutch eandow inst 


whi ‘he could net persuade, Lhough his, sensibilitie 
neither coarse nor sluggish, he was yet exempt from thos 
ts, thos rankling jenlousies,” and that Yestiess ww: 
Vhich iin of the brightest talents are too prone to 
ied with'him, int every station in whieh he 
bjéct which he explored, a soli 
an inferior, though jin the offensive form a 
aid endure an equal with, or without, the sacre 
f nid. The importance ‘ommendation, as wellite: 
i Who Wéstdws, as to him who clatins it, he estimated not } 
Hl i i and therefore, he neither wan 
it, “nor withheld it austercly, But invective he 
joked. nor feared; and, as to the’severities pee 
served them for dccasioiis where alone they could 
loyed= with. propriety, aud where, by himself, they-always % 
layed with effect—for the” cl ment of arrogan 
f i i , Of intolerant bizots inevery sect, 
{ in every profession. Distinguished 
forms Of literary composition, engaged in ‘various, 
his ‘ecclesiastical profession, and blessed witha Jong an 
jourable life, he nobly exemplified that rare and i Vi 
iptite of Charity; which Leland, in his Reply to the ere 
ter, most eloquently describes,”*. +. . © THe estéeni, the flee 1 
fon, the.reverence, ‘which I feel for so profound a scholar, and 
4 esta man, as Dr. Jortin, make me wholly indifferent to 
e and censure of those, who vilify, without reading, bit = 
or*read “them, without’ finding some iicentive 
ie proficiency in knowledge,” or some improrenient 
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MARTIN F@LKES, ESQ. 


Tuts eminent Scholar, descended from. a.good 
family, was the eldest son of Martin Folkes, esq. 
_ counsellor at law, one of the benchers of Gray’s Inn, 
by Dorothy, second daughter and one of the three 
coheirs of Sir William Hovell, knight, of Hilling- 
ton Hall, near Lynn, in the county of Norfolk. 
He was born in Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
in the parish of St. Giles, Westminster, Oct. 29, 
1690; and, at the age of nine years, .was intrusted 
to the learned Mr. Cappel, son of the celebrated 
Lewis Cappel, and successor to him in the profes- 
sorship of the Mebrew language at Saumour in France, 
till the suppression of that University in January 
1694-5. 
..He continued seven years under the tuition of 
My.'Cappel, by whom he is described in a letter 
to Monsieur Le Clere, dated at Hillington Hall, in 
February 1706-7, as a choice youth of a penetrating 
genius, and master of the beauties of the best Ro-. 
man and Greek Writers. Soon after the date of 
that ‘letter, he was sent to the University of €am- 
bridge; and was placed in Clare hall, under the eare 
of Dr. Laughton, fellow of that college, and one of 
the most able and diligent tutors of his time. . = 
The progress which he made there, and after he 
deft the University, in all parts of learning, and | 
particularly mathematical and philosophical, distin« 
guished him at so early an age, that, when he was 
but 23 years old, he was esteemed worthy of a seat 
in the Royal Society ; into which having been pro- 
posed as a candidate, on the 13th of December 1713, 
he 
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he was on the 29th of July following elected, and 
on the eleventh of November admitted a fellow 
of it. He had not been much above two years a 
member, when, on account of his known abilities 
and constant: attendance at the meetings of the So- 
ciety, he was, at the anniversary election, Nov. 30, 
1716, chosen one of the Council. 

His first cominunication to the Society was on 
the 6th. of the following mouth, December, con- 
cerning the Kclipse of a tixed star in Gemini, by the 
body of Jupiter. ‘Phis was followed, in 1717, by 
an account of a reinarkable Aurora Borealis, seen at 
London on the goth of March that year *, 

Oct. 6, the same year, 1717, he had the degree 
of M. A. conferred “on him by the University of 
Cambridge, when that learned Body had the hon- 
our of a visit from King George the First. A 

He was chosen a second time of the Council of 
the Royal Society, Dec. 14, 1718; continued to be’ 
re-chosen every year till 1727; and Jan. 17, 1722-3, 
had ‘the farther’ distinction of being appointed by 
their illustrious President, Sir Isaac Newton, one of: 
his Vice-presidents. 

Nor were these honours unjustly bestowed; for 
Mr. Folkes was not only indefatigable himself in 
observing the secret operations and astonishin 
objects ‘of Nature, but also studious to excite the 
same yigilance in others. 

He was elected into the Society of Antiquaries, 
Feb. 17, 1719-20. 

In 1723, soon after the death of that sagacious 
observer of the minute creation, the great Anthony 
Van Leeuwenhoek, who, after having been a valu- 
able Correspondent to the Royal Society above fifty 
years, bequeathed to them his cabinet of micrc- 
scopes, Mr. Folkes gaye an account of that valuable 


* Philosophical Transactions, vol. XXX, No, 352, p. 586. 
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legacy; who desiting that it might be made public, 
jt was printed in their Transactions*. 

At the first anniversary -election -of the Royal 
Society after the death of Sir Isaac Newton, in 1727, 
Mr. Folkes was competitor with Sir ‘Hans Sloane, 
bart. for the office of President; his interest being 
supported by a great number of members, though 
the choice was determined in favour of Sir Hans. 

The XXXIVth Volume of the Philosophical 
‘Transactions, for the year 1726 and 1727 was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Folkes, by Dv. Jurin, secretary of 
the Royal Society, in a dedication, the motive of 
which was, as that very learned Physician observed, 
“ the same which induced the greatest man that ever 
lived to single out Mr. Folkes to fill the chair, and 
to preside in the assemblies of that Society, when 
the frequent returns of his indisposition would no 
‘longer permit him to attend them with his usual 
assiduity. ‘This motive,” added Dy. Surin, “ we all 
know, was your uncommon love to, and singular 
attainments in, those noble and manly sciences, to 
which the glory of Sir Isaac Newton, and the repu- 
tation of the Royal Society, is solely and entirely 
owing.” And he concludes bis Dedication with the 
highest compliment to Mr. Folkes, that, “ It is suf 
ficient to say of him, that he was Sir Isaac Newton's 
Friend.” 

He was chosen of the Council of the Society on 
the 1st of December 1729; and continued in it, till 
he was advanced to the Presidentship, twelve years 
after; having been appointed, on the Sth of February 
1732-3, one of theV ice-presidents by Sir HansSloane. 

He set out, with his whole family, on a tour into 
Italy, the 25th of March 1733; and, passing through 
Germany, reached Venice in September following ; 
whence he proceeded to Rome, where he resided a 
considerable time, as he did afterwards some months 


* No, 380. p. 446. 
at 
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at Florence. He returned by sea-from.Leghorn to 
England, where he-arrived on the 1st of September 
1735, after having spent two years and a half abroad 
with the-highest satisfaction to himself, and. the 
greatest marks of esteem and respect from the prin- 
cipal persons in all places which he visited« 

The opportunities which he had of consulting 
the best-furnished cabinets in Italy, enabled him 
to compose there an excellent Dissertation on the 
Weights and Values of antient Coins. This he read 
to the Society of Antiquaries, London, at two of 
their meetings, on the 15th and 22d of. January, 
1735-6; and received their wianimous thanks for it, 
with a request that a copy of it might be registered 
in their books: which he promised to give them *, 
after he had revised it and made some additions. 

His observations on the ‘Trajan and Antonine 
Pillars at Rome (which he visited with his Lady) 
were read before the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 5, 
1735-6; and printed in their Archeologia, vol. I. 
p-117. And in the same Volume, p. 122, are his 
observations on the Brass Wquestrian Statue at Rome, 
occasioned by a small Brass Model of it found near 
London; which were read before the Society, April 7, 
1736. 

On the 14th of that month he communicated to . 
them ‘A Table of English Gold Coins +, from the 
18th of King Edward the Third, when Gold was first 


* “This was never done,” says Dr. Ward, in a MS copy of 
these Memoirs, which afterwards became the property of his 
friend John Loveday, esq. of Caversham, 

t+ This Work he meditated so early as 1731. Mr. Hearne, 
the celebrated Antiquary, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, 
ug. 28, 1732, says, “As for Martin Folkes (an ingenious 

2 gentleman) his design upon ow English Coius (in which 
38 not much erudition, however the ubject be curious) FE 
“Rever heerd of it before. 1 remember Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
Many years ago, told me more than once he had such a work in 
view, by way of continuation of his Saxon Coins; but what pro- 
gress he made } never heard, though I presume. considerable 
with respect to such a Collection, unless he parted with all or 
most to Lord Pembroke.” 





coined 
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coined in England, to the present Time, with their 
Weights’ and intrinsic Values ;” which, at their 
desire, on the 22d of that month, he consented to 
publish; and it was accordingly printed the same 
year, in 4to *.—-L'wo years after he likewise read to 
them a Dissertation upon an antient’ Latin inscrip- 
tion at Nismes. : 

Nor was he less obliging to the Royal Society, 
whom he favoured with his “ Remarks on the 
Standard Measure preserved in the Capitol of Rome;” 
which was read at their meeting of the §th of Feb- 
ruary 1735-6, and published iu their Transactions}-. 

te exhibited to that Society, in the July follow- 

ing, a model of an antient Sphere, in the Farnese 
palace at Rome (supposed to be the most exact 
representation of it in Antiquity {), which model 
shad been made in plaster of Paris, under his di- 
vections, during his residence in that city; the 
original, in stone, supported by an Atlas, being 
conjectured by him, upon good grounds, to have 
been made in the year of the Christian wra 112, 
towards the end of the Emperor Trajan’s reign §. 

This model of the Farnese Sphere was in_ the 
same year exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries. 





* This makes Table XXXVEL of the fir-t volume of the 
Society's “ Vefuste Monumenta.” Mr. Folkes himscif reprinted 
it, with additions, in 1745. See p. 544. : 

+ Vol. XXXIX. No. 442, p. 262. 

t The colure passes through those parts of the asterisms by 
which it is said to have passed in the days of Hipparchus; but 
the intersection of the equator and ecliptic is not at the enture, 

“but at some distanec, whence Bianchini, who intended a disser- 
‘tation on it, refers it to the time of the Antonines, The figures 
all turn their backs, because the Antients supposed the constel- 
lations looked on the Earth, and so they would appear to do, if 
viewed from without the sta here; and Ptolemy, describing 
their appearance on a celest! clobe, places them on the backs 
of the figures, which was not rightly understeod by seme 
moderns. 

§ Adraught of this was communicated by him to Dr. Bentley, 
then preparing his long-promised edition of Manilius, in which 
it was afterwards published, in 1739, in 4to. 
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His next communication to the Royal Society 
was, on the 4th of November 1736, an Account of 
some Meck Suns, or Parhelia, seen by him on the 
17th of September preceding *. ae 

His ‘ingenious friend, Dr. Robert Smith, — then 
Plumian Professor of Mathematicks in Cambridge, 
and afterwards Master of Trinity College there, 

zing engaged in composing “A Complete System 
of Optics,” Mr. Folkes furnished him with several 
curious remarks on the fallacies of vision, on the 
Sun's apparent distance, on the apparent figure of 
the sky, on the apparent curvity of the sides of long 
walks’ and ploughed lands, and on the changes of 
curvity by the observer's motions; for which he 
received the acknowledgments of the Professor in the 
Preface to that Work, published in 1735, in 4to. 
.: As he had not seen France in his travels to Italy, 
che made a tour to Paris in May 1739, chiefly with 
a view of seeing the Academies there, and convers- 
ing with the learned men who do honour to that 
city and the republick of letters, and by whom he 
was received with all the testimonies of reciprocal 
regard. 

Sir Hans Sloane having, on account of his ad- 

vanced age and growing infirmities, resigned the 
Presidentship of the Royal Society, at the annual 
election, in 1741, Mr. Folkes was unanimously 
chosen to fill that honourable post; which he did . 
with the highest reputation to the Society and him- 
self. Soon after his election he presented the So- 
ciety with 100/. ‘he death of Dr. Edmund Halley, 
in January 1741-2, occasioning a vacancy in the 
‘Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the eyes of 
“that illustrious Body were immediately fixed upon 
the new President of the Royal Society, whom they 
chose to place in the room of that great Philosopher 
and Astronomer. 

Nov. 11, 1742, he communicated to the Royal 
Society an account of the Proportions of the Eng- 


* Philosophical Transactions, vol. XL. No. 445. p.59. ‘ist 
she 
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lish -and French -Measures-snd Weights, fromthe 
Standards of the same kept at that Society *. 

An account of the discovery of that extraerdinary 
insect called the Fresh-water Polypus, by: Mons. 
‘Lrembley, then residing at the Hague, was n6:sooner 
brought to England, than Mr. Folkes begansto make 
experiments upon it; the result of ‘which he com- 
mitmicated to the Royal Society, in a Paper read 
before them the 24th of March 1742-8 -. 

* His ‘euriosity with relation to the geography of 
his country having led him to a particulary ‘exanyi- 
nation of some of the oldest maps of it, these ef 
Mr. Christopher Saxton, he gave ina, paper concern- 
frig them to the Royal Society, on the 12th of May 
1743; shewing that those Maps were the first. which 
were: inade from an actual survey; and that from 
them most part of the present maps, except Ogilby’s 
Roads, are taken: ‘Phat it appcars, from a privilege 
anted for ten years to Mr. Saxton by Queen Eh- 
-gabeth, dated July 22, 1577, that bis work was car- 
‘ried on at the expence of Thomas Seckford, esq. mas~ 
ter of the requests, afterwards knighted, and was then 
in hand, but not completed; that the date of the 
earliest Map is 1574, and that of the general title 1579. 

The next paper of his was read June 16, 1743, 

being an account of the Comparison, lately made 
some members of the Royal Society, of the 
standard of a yard, and the several weights lately 
made for their use; with the original standards: of 
measure and weight in the Exchequer, and some 
others kept for public use at Guiidhall, Founders 
Hall, the ‘Power, and other places +. 
‘. His work, intituled, “A ‘Pable of Faglish Silver 
Coins, fron the Norman Conquest to the present 
‘Time: with their Weights, mtrinsic Values, and- 
some Remarks wpon the several Pieces,” published 
at London, in May 1745, in 4to, is a valuable spe- 















* Philosophical Transactions, vol. ALIT. No, 465, p. 185. 
+ Thid. No. 469, p:422. 
- $ Bid No. 470, p. 541, , 
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ing-near 480 coins, but not entirely filled : 
Mhibited it to the Society of ‘ota Dhar 
9 complete it, and Mr. Folkes. furnished the} 
d Jetter-pre or 50, offering: his assistance, ai 
rown pl: and give them to the Sodiety. | 
thy», theyspurchased his 44 plates and» copy for 1 
; # of-engraving; and My. Williany Folkes. 
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(1745: (excepting only jan Appendix,” cont 
e muck in Seotland between the accession of James Tyg 
he Union under Queen Apne)’ related wholly to the Histor 
the:English Mint, the Society subjdined a particular descrip 
por ipa their weights, legends, &c. by Dr, Soki 
ector, who..drew up great part of. the letters 
‘olkes; and on his ‘gnaise by Drs Andres. Giffo 
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Several experiments having been made in Holland 
upon the fragility of unnéaled glass vessels, he not 
only gave an account of them, but likewise exhibited 


and on his resignation of that office, on account of ill health, 
some of them were given to Wood the engraver. At length, at 
the desire of the Editor, the execution of the whole engraving, 
"was'committed to Francis Perry (of whom see Brit. Top. vel. b 
pe 164), who finished his Work in 1758, and received for it 391, 
lls. ‘Phe explanations subjoined, and the improved copy of 
Mr. Bolkes's Work, were not put to press ti 1764, in whieh 
ear the first 15 sheets were printed in 14 weeks, a3 was exactly 
stated by Mr. Bowyer, in his letter to the Council, in March 
4762, in answer toa charge of unnecessary delay brought against 
him. But unexpected interruptions arising on the part of the 
Conductor, the next 14 sheets took up 39 weeks to print, and 
the new edition was not published.till 1763 (see p.417). The 
Advertisement, in two pages, was drawn up by Dr. Taylor, 
then Direetor. ‘The Supplement, in 40 pages, with a Postscript 
of four more, and six Plates, were by Dr. Gifford. During a 
long interval between the commencement and competion. of 
this great Work, the publick was surprized, and the Society 
more s0, by the appearance of 27 Plates of English Silver Coins, 
engraved by Francis Perry abovementioned, published by Mr. 
Thomas Snelling, evidently copied from the Society's Plates, 
though not continued beyond the reign of King George the 
“Second.” R. G.—L retain the foregoing note as written originally 
by Mr. Gough, that I may correct it by the following remarks of 
Mr. Tutet: “ft is too harsh tosayin general terms ‘evidently copied 
from the Socicty’s plates,’ as himself has given the names of several 
gentlemen who lent hin rare and valuable Coins for the express 
purpose of being engraven in his Work, hesides several in his 
own possession which he has specified, and many others which 
are well known to have been put into his hands, but the pos- 
sessors Names were not mentioned, on account of the Coins not 
being of any great varity. There is also a proof of Snelling hav- 
ing published several Coins totally unknown to the Editor of the 
Society's Plates, the latter having frequently referred to the 
* View of the English Silver Coin.’ -What Snelling was to blame 
for is in having availed bimself somewhat unhandsomely of the 
Society's unpublished Plates; whence, however, he copied only 
a very small munber of Coius, the originals of which were not 
then to be got at, and those few are wrong engraven by both 
Editors; therefore fiat justitic !” 














1758, and was succeeded, as engraver to the Society, by My. dames Basire, 
whose burin will de eredit to ¢ ndividaal or body of men who employ 
ite’ Note by Mr. Gough in 1 — Mr. James Basive died in 180%; but 
his talents are amply inherited by auosher James Basire, his son. J, ¥. 
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some of them to the Royal Society, on the 31st of 
October 1745 *. 

His Remarks on some Bones incrusted with Stone, 
which he had seen at Rome, in the Villa Ludovisia, 
furnished Him with the subject of another Paper, 
read before the Society on Dec. 12 -+-. 

The University of Oxford, being desirous of hav- 
ing a gentleman of his eminence in the learned 
world a member of their body, as he was of the 
University of Cambridge, conferred on him, in 
July 1746, the degree of Doctor of Laws; upon 
receiving which, he returned them a compliment in 
a Latin Speech, admired for its propriety and ele- 
gance. He was afterwards admitted io the same 
degree at Cambridge, when his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, their Chancellor, made a visit to it 

A passage in Pliny’s Natural History, 1. ii. §. 74, 
as published by Father Hardouin at Paris, in his 
folio edition of 1723, and a remark by the Editor 
upon it, gave occasion to some observations of Mr. 
Folkes, which were communicated io the Royal 
Society, Jan. 22, 1746-7. The design was, to 
shew how the text of Pliny had been altered by 
the Editor from all the former printed editions ; 
and that it was upon mere conjecture, and against 
the truth of the fact contained in the passage in 
question: for this alteration implies, that the equi- 
noctial shadow of the Gnomon being made shorter 
at Ancona than at Rome, the latitude of Ancona 
must consequently be made less than that of Rome; 
whereas it is known to be considerably greater, 
Ancona standing on the Adriatic about two degrees 
to the North of that capital. Mr. Folkes therefore 
justifies the common reading of this passage of Pliny, 
and gives a clear explanation of the sense of it. 





* His account of both are published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. XLUA. No.477, p. 508. 

t+ Vbid. p. 557. 

$ Abid. vol. XLV. No, 482, p, 365. 
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The last Paper communieated by him to the 
Royal Society, which was on the 8th of March 
1749-50, contains an account of the second shock 
of an earthquake felt that morning at London, and 
in the parts adjacent *, 

Algernon Duke of Somerset, who had been many 
years: President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, dying Feb. 9, 1749-50, Mr. Folkes, who 
was one of the Vice-presidents, was immediately 
chosen to sneceed his Grace in that post, in which 
he was continued by the Charter of Incorporation 
of that Society, Nov. 2,1751. But he’ was soon 
disabled from presiding in person either ‘in. that or 
the Royal Society, being seized, on the 26th of 
September the same year, with a palsy, which 
deprived him of the use of his left side. In this 
unhappy situation, which occasioned him, on the 
goth of November 1753, to resign the Presidentshi 
of the Royal Socicty (though he continued Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries till his death), 
he languished nearly three years, till a second 
stroke of his disorder, which attacked his right side, 
eon the 25th of June 1754, put an end to his life, 
on the 28th of that month, at four in the morning, 
‘He was buried, near his father and mother, in the 
ehancel of Hillington church, unaer a black marble 
slab, with no inscription but his name and the date, 
pursuant to the express direction of his Jast Will, 
dated in September 1751, by which (his only son, 
Martin-+, having been dead many years) hebequeathed 
to his wife Lucretia { (wiio liad unhappily been for 





* Philosophical Transactions, vol. XLVI. No. 497, p. 613. 

+ He was edinitted of Clare Hall; accompanied his father and 
mother to Rome, where he discovered a most extraordinary taste 
for medallie knowledge; and went rwards to finish his studies 
at an academy at Cu ia Nemoandy, where he was thrown 
from his horse, and killed on the spot. 

} This Jady appeared, under the name of Mrs. Bradshaw, at 
the Theatre in the Haymarket, in 1767; and at Drury Lane, 


from'1710 to 1712, soon after which period she was inarried 
ee Be Bedltec Tha Athans af ce’Pha Uletaen: af thn Enotch 
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some.time.confined at Chelsea)four hundred pounds 
a year for life, in eu of dower; to each of his daugh- 
ters twelve thousand pounds; to Dorothy Rishton, 
the eldest.of them (who had a son and two daugh- 
ters), his own portrait by Gibson, and one of herself 
in crayons by Knapton; to Lucretia *, the youngest, 
his plate, pictures, busts, medals, coins antient and 
modern, and his valuable library. his lady was 
also. appointed executrix, and Mr. Folkes’s brother, 
Mr. William Fotkes-+, executor, of the Will made 
just before his fatal indisposition, by which he gave 
likewise an hundred pounds to he laid out in rings 
for his friends, 

His regard for the Royal Society appeared from 
the benefaction noticed in p. 583; and a legacy of 
200/, left to it in his last Will, made inst betdre his 
indisposition.. He gave them also an ‘excellent 
trait of the Lord Chancellor Bacon; and his Ce 
cornelian ring, with the arms of the Society en- 
graved on it, for the tise of his successors in the 
Presidentship. 

It has been thought somewhat singular, that this 
gentleman, who at the time of jis death was Presi- 


, Stage, 1741," who calls her “ one of the greatest and most 


promising genii of her tine,” says she was taken off the stage 
by Mr. Folkes ‘‘ for her exemplary and prudent conduct 3" and 
that ‘it was a rile with her, in her profession, to make herself 
mistress of her part, and leave the figure and action to Nature." 
Froia the characters in which I tind her name, she must have been 
a handsome woman at least, had a good figure, and probabl; 

only second-rate theatrical talents. Sylvia, in “ The Double 
Gallant; Corinna, in “ The Confedera Ar ubella ZLeal,.in 
“The Fair Quaker; Dorinda, vin “The Stratagem ;” Arabella, 
in “The London Cuckolds welica, in “e The Constant 
Couple," &c. &e. To “The Ge s Llusband” she spoke an 
epilogue (about 1712) in boys cloaths: : 

* Married, in May (756, to Richard Betenson, esq. (after- 
wards Sir Richard). S ied dune 6, 1758, aged 36, See her 
monument, in Wrotham charch, in Thorpe's “ Reyistrum Rof. 
fense,” p. 832. 

+ This gentleman, who was a counsellor at law, and agent to 
the Duke of Montague in Laneashire, married to his second 
wife a daughter of sir Willism Browne, knt. whose estate de- 
scended to his son, Sir Maz Browne Folkes, bart. 
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dent of the Society of Antiquaries, should not have 
left them the smallest token of his regard. 

Mr. Folkes was a man of great modesty, affability, 
and integrity; a friend to merit, and an ornament 
to Literature. 

He was’one of the zealous patrons of Mr. George 
Edwards, the celebrated Ornithologist ; whose cha- 
racter of him is given in another part of this Work *; 
and among the Literati patronized by Mr. Folkes, 
was Mr, Norden, the celebrated Danish traveller, 
whose first account to the publick of his Travels 
was a Letter addressed to the Royal Society, giving 
a description of the ruins and colossal statues at 
Thebes in Egypt, with drawings, 1742, 4to; after- 
wards incorporated into his second volume in folio. ; 

There is a portrait of him, “ Martinus Folkes, 
Arm. Societatis Regie Socius. J. Richardson ping. 
1718. J. Smith fec. 1719.” Mezzotinto. 

A second portrait was painted in 1736, by Van- 
derbank, and the following year scraped in mezzo- 
tinto by Faber. And a third was painted by Ho-. 
gen in 1741, which is preserved at the Royal 

iety, and from which Faber also scraped a 
mezzotinto plate in 1742. {t is also copied by 
Cook, in the “ Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth,” 4to, 1810, vol. HI. p.156. 

A fourth was painted by Hudson, from which 
there is a mezzotinto print by M‘Ardell, with the 
title of “ President of the Royal Society.” 

Mr, Dibdin, in the second edition of his “ Biblio~ 
mania,” has given (in a small, but very neat, wood- 
cut) a portrait of him, copied from the “ Portraits des 
Hommes Hilnstres de Denmark, 1746,” 7 parts, 4to. 

James Anthony Dassier struck a medal of him 
in 1740, and two years after another was struck at 
Rome; inscribed, “ MarTinvs rouKes. Rev. sva 
SIDERA NORVNT; 2 pyramid with a sphinx, &e. 
Exergue, ROMAE, 1742, A.1.” 


* See vol PV. 0. 327. 
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Mr, Folkes’s Library was large and well-chosen ; 
and his cabinet enriched with a Collection of English 
Coins, superior to most, whether public or private 
ones. ‘Fhe Manuscripts of his composition, which 
were not a few, and upon points of great curiosity 
and importance, not having received from’him that 
perfection which he was capable of giving them, 
were expressly directed by him to be suppressed, 
an injunction which the publick has great reason to 
repret. His knowledge was very extensive, his 
judgment exact and accurate, and the precision ef 
his ideas appeared from the perspicuity and con- 
ciseness of his expression in his discourses and 
writings, on abstruse and difficult topics, and espe- 
cially in his Speeches at the anniversary elections 
of the Royal Society on the delivery of the prize- 
medals, in which he always traced out the rise and 
progress of the several inventions for which they - 
were assigned as a reward. He had turned his 
thoughts to the study of Antiquity and the Polite 
Arts with a philosophical spirit, which he had con- 
tracted by the cultivation of the mathematical sci- 
euces from his earliest youth. ‘I'oo many of those 
who have engaged in the former branch of Literature 
have been too little exercised in Logic, and contented - 
themselves with heaping up passages from a multi- © 
tude of authors, without heing able to connect 
them, or to draw the proper conclusions from them. 
But his greater sagacity, and habit of reasonin : 
separated or united such passages agreeably to their 
respective force, laid upon each its just weight, and 
deduced their true consequences with the utmost 
exactness. ‘These talents appeared eminently upon 
the subjects of Coins, Weivhts aud Measures, which 
had been extremely perplexed by other writers for 
want of a moderate share of arithmetick; in the 
prosecution of which he produced many arguments 
and proofs, which were the results of his own expe- 
riments and observations on common things, not 
sufficiently attended to. or ceen with Ince Petin. 
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guishing and penetrating eyes, by others. Mathe- 
maticks and Antiquities were by him, as Philosophy 
was by Socrates, rendered famibar and intelligible 
to an ordinary understanding. Tis notions-of them 
were represented in the most obvious lights, and the 
knowledge of them by that means rendered easy 
and. entertaining, He had a striking resemblance to 
Peireskius, the ornament of the dast age, aud parti- 
cularly in some parts of his character represented by 
the elegant Writer of that great man’s life. The 
generosity of his temper was uo less remarkable 
than the civility and vivacity of Tis conversation, 
His love of a studious and contemplative life, amidst 
acircle of frieuds of the same disposition, disinclined 
him ina very high degree to the business and hurry 
ofa public one; and his only ambition was to dis- 
tinguish himself by his zeal aud activity for the 
promotion of sciences and literature. 

The sale of his Library, in 1756, lasted forty- 
one“days; his prints and drawings, eight; mathe- 
matical instruments, gems, pictures, busts, urns, &e. 
two; coins and medals, tive. ‘lie amount of the 
sale, consisting of §126 articles, was 30908. 5s. 

Mr. Folkes had, amongst other curiosities, two 
éditions of Pliny’s Natural History, printed at 
Venice, one by Spire, 1469; which 1s supposed to 

“have escaped the observation of F. Hardum*; and 
the other by Jenson, 1472. Dr. Askew bought 
them, the former for eleven guineas, and the latter 
for seven guineas and a half. On the Doctor's de- 
cease they were again sold: the Edition of 146g 
(now in the British Museum) for 434. and the other 
for 231. . : 

One small Treatise, in MS. by Mr. Folkes, “ on 
the Principles of Perspective” (comprised in ten 
pages), was purchased by Mr. Gough, at Mr. Leigh’s, 
Feb. 26, 1782. 


* Sce some remarkable particulars of it in “ The Origin of 
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Dr. Harwood, in the first preface to his “View 

of the various Editions of Classics,” says, that it is 

" agreeable to investigate | the history of a scarce book, 
and the different values it acquires in passing ‘through : 
different hands. Re gives an instance in the first’ 
edition of the Greek Psalter, printed in 1481, which 
stood’ in a bookseller’s catalogue marked at 5s. no- 
body asking for it, the price was reduced, and it was 
sold for 4s. toa gentlem: um, who afterwards parted 
with it to the late Dr. Askesy for 5 guineas, at whose 
sale this individual Psalter sold for 16 guineas. 

‘To this observation of Dr. Harwood may be added, 
that Dr. Mead had the fullowing Books, which at 
his sale were purcha sed by Dr. Askew, and re-sold 
on the decease of the latter, at the follasying prices: 

* Cicero’s Offices,” printed by Fust, in 1465, 
132. 138. sold again for god. / 

Olivet’s edition of the Works of Cicero, Paris, 
1740, large paper, 14/. 14y. sold again for 361. 158... 

«© Sallust. Venet. apnd Vind. Spiram,” 1470, 
5L 17s.: sold again for 14d. 38. 6d. ; 

Dr. Mead had also both the Venice editions of 
* Pliny’s Natural Uistory >” that of 1469 was 
bought, at LY enineas, for the ®ing ef France; the, 
edition of 147: 2, with fine iaminations, the copy... 
particularly noticed hy Maittaive, was sold for: 18 
guineas, to Mr. Wilcox, a bookseller in the Strand. 

Mr. Granger, in his Biographical History of. 
England, vol. LV. p. 925, observes, froin Ames's 
Typographical Antiqnit es, that a copy of the 
iG “Spaccio della Bestia (ricnfante by Giordana 
Bruno (see Spectator, No. ill, 
at the anction of the libra: 
for 282. and purchased | 
same copy successively 
lections of My. Jol Mi. 
Peter Thompson, and ML. Vu 
of whose Library, in February 17 
by the late Samuel Tysserx, esq. fo 
Another copy of the samc W ork, 
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No. VIEL 
REV. MICHAEL LORT, D.D. 


Tus excellent Scholar, descended from an an- 
tient family in Pembrokeshire (from whom, it is 
believed, he had a claim by descent to a Baronet’s 
title, which he never took up), was the son of Major 
Lort, ofthe Welsh Pusilecrs, who was killed. at the 
battle of Fontenoy, May 11, 17453 where one of his 
sons, a lientenant in the same regiment, commanded 
by Lieut.-Gen. Haske, their colonel, was dangerously 

wounded, that regiment having sui-red very much, 

Michael Lort was admitted of 'Lrinity College, 
Cambridge, 17433. from whence he removed into 
the family of Dr. Richard Mead, to whom he was 
Librarian till his death. He proceeded B.A. 17465 
was elected fellow of his College, 17493 M.A. 1750; 
Greek Professor 1759, ou the resignation of Dr. 
Francklin; and in 1761 took the degree of B.D. 
and was Appointed chaplain to Dr. ‘Terrick, then 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

He was elected F.S. A. in T7553 and was many 
years a Vice-president, all he resigued in 1788. He 
was also many years a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In January 1771, he was collated, by Abp. Corn- 
wallis, to the rectory of St. Matthew, Friday-street; 
which vacated his Professorships and im August 1779 
he was appointed Chaplin to the Archbishop, its 
the room of Dr. Backhouse, who resigned; and in 
the saine year, Oct. 27, conmmenced 1D. D. 

In April 1780, the Aychbishop gave bin his 
Option of a Prebend in St. Paul’s, on Dr. Richard 
Browne's decease, worth good. a year; aud he con- 
tinued at Lambeth till 1783, when, May #9, he 
wiarried Susannah Norfolk, one of the two daughters 
of Alderman Norfolk of Cambridge. 

Oy the death of Dr. Ducarel, in 1785, he was 
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Archiepiscopal Library of Lambeth. He was also 
for some years Librarian to the Duke of Devonshire. 

In April 1789 he was presented, by Bishop Por- 
teus, to the sinecure rectory of Fulham in Middle- 
sex; and in the same year was institated to the | 
rectory of Mile-end near Coichester. ° 

The earliest pyblication by him, that I have seen, 
is, A Poem, in 1748, in the Academic Congratu- 
lations on the Peace of Aix la Chapelle *. 

He published two Sermons: 1. Belore the Uni- 
versity, on the King’s Accession, 1760, Psalm 
exxxili, 1; 2. “A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, at the Consecration of the Right Rev. Father 
in God John Hinchcliffe, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, on Sunday Dee. 17, 1765 ;” printed 
at Cambridge, 1770. He also preached, in 1772, 
a public Sermon for the County Hospital. 

“A Projecte conteyninge the State, Order, and 
Manner of Government.of the University of Cam- 
bridge: as now is to be seene in the three and fortieth 
Yeare of the Raigue of our most gracious and sove- 
raigne Lady Qucen Elizabeth. Camb. 1769.”  4io, 
was printed by Mr. Lort, from a MS. on one sheet 
of vellum, probably presented to Sir Robert Cecil 
in 1600, when he was made Chancellor, being found 
among his Papers by Mr. Astle. 

“A Letter by Mr. Lort, appeared in the London 
Advertiser, Sept. 5, 1771, in Defence of the King, 
against the Scurrility and Indeceney which now so 
openly appear in the Public Papers ;” and in the 
St. James's Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1777, is an excellent 
and humorous paper by Lim, on Parson Home’s 
petition to be pilloried +.” 

Tn 1771 he favoured Mr. Granger with some very 
useful communications on the subject of his Biogra- 
phical History +. . 








* See it in Nichols’s Collection of Poems, vol. VHT. p. 188, 


+ From the MSS. of the Rev. Willian Cole of Milton. 
t (6S rans Faeroe. ho Alah-Alns. TOA man tao 14s 








ae o carefully revised for’ me: ag 
* the Riots in 1780; as’ far as they: related to. 
wee: abl A short Commentary. 
atest publication was, ‘‘A.short omme 
en aa in which an vi Temp to the: 
val Circumstances of our Lo bepeapeaulateve. is 
attempted to be shewn, 1790.” . 
song « Archeologia,” vol. IV. p che 
ch oboe froin Mr. Herbert At Cheshunt, a 
Ne: se written, as if for press, ys the selebrated: 
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vol TV. p=467. ; ieee 

- n the History of Lambeth Parish, 1786, pp. 57: 15 
answer to a Letter which I had sent him with the proof. 
containing those pasticulars, he says, “Dr Lort thinks ‘the 
account of) the Disturbances at. Lambeth should note printed - 
till it_has been seen by the Archbishop, and perhaps: also by 
Mrs. Cornwallis, Indeed he has mentioned the matter. to the 
Archbishop, who desires me to say, that he expeets to have x 
sht of its If his Grace: shall approve of any account being 
ished, I will then submit to Dr. Ducarel such ‘alterations:as 
think may be proper.” Savitle-row, “Sept. 15,1784. — Some. 
_ corrections were consequently made, and adopted. —T had some 
‘time Before had an opportunity of recovering for hima Book 

whiely he had giver up as lost; which he thus acknowled, 

Lambeth Palace, June 92... 1 return you many thank for 





‘on Pope;’ whieh I had lent to Dr, Johnson, at his own re- 
quest, together. with a volume of the ‘Essay on ‘Mau,’ with MS. 
notes on it. Since his publication Of the “Life of Pope, 1 senta.. 
; note ta him, todesire he would return this Vohune, which belangs: 
to a set of Pope's Works; but he has. taken no-notipes. ay 
application: “If this Volume should also fall_in’ your way | e. 
good as to's secure it for, Your faithfid servant, M. Lowg.*> 

: eh ae Boswell, ina note‘on the “Life of Johnson” (vol, he 


speaking of “the evil one,” says, “Thisis well illustrated 
Sarre vat rie: 











eclient Commentary by. my Jate worthy 
af whoin it may truly US “said, ‘Muliee 
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‘Hogarth,’ and moré particularly for my own copy of. Warton'a » —- — 
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~. Offuiva, ‘the wife of Carausius, was in1783in the hands of 


‘teh; Vol Til, -p.566, a Letter signed Theron; on Abp. Parker's 


’ Bfeneh; and Weloh. There is also a French Tran: 


cet ume Contidissance achevée de la dslicatesse de Notre 
. -8peal of herself, she says, ‘Car comme je ne 
sere hi le public.” ~ 





Dey Woodward, OF the Wistlom 
Egyptians: a Discourse.concerning: 


Seiences,“and their Learning, their ‘Laws, 
fovernment, and: their, Rel ion, with occasional 


Reflexions upon the StateOf Learning ee Reiss 
Jews: Rae Nations.” In vol-V. p- 98; x es 
communicated Mr. West's‘ account of Antiquities 
found at Lawéaster, 1776; p: 106, a series of Celts, 
with observations 5. and in vols VILL. ps290, an de~ 

count of an’ antient Inscription in North America *; 
« Porthe Jabours of Mre Urban (though not, 
frequent) he was occasionally a contributor-p..0 +e 
Some curious particulars relative-to the Author‘of 
ihe Elxoy Baciaix7 having been’ collected in the 
former’ Edition of these Anecdotes; Dr. Lort pre- ~ 3 
sented- me with anLssay of hi8 own, expressing: 

at the’ same: time awish that it-shonld»be printed, 

ander the title of “An Enquiry concerning the Au- ’ 
thor, or rather who was pot the Author, of “The he 
Whole Duty. ‘of Man ¢;" an Enquiry into which 

he, was: led” by what bad been hetoye said on the: 
subject jar Dy, Nash's History of Worcestershire Nee 






















# In'the “ Retiquice Galeanas” (Bibl, Top. rit. No. 11, pare) 
P.53, appears that a bronge bust, found in rebuilding the great, 


bridge at Cambridge, which Dr. Stukeley fancied {a realty. e 
ir Lort. 


“# In vol: XLVIL- pp. 361, 424, is Dissertation by him, signed — 
Theron, on Rowley’s Poems; in vol. XLVHI. p. 219, Out Me 
Custom of Bowinj: tothe East at Prayer; vol. L; p. 513, a Letter =..4 
signed Historicus, on the MS Collections of Willian of Woreess —+- 








Version in Metre 6f the Psalms. Le 
$ «The Whole Duty of Man” ‘was translated ate 







at Qaavilly, ‘and dedicated ‘fo the Duchess of Yor 
avonymous; but ihe Translator appears to have been 
antl & native of Vince. She compliments the Duc 








el'hutheur & éerire 
“phe Edition; ential Phe Pr eee 
or ‘the whole Dury of Man, &e, was printed for ‘T. Garthieaite™ 
H6O59—- There is prefixed a yery pretty frontispiece; by, Hollar, 
sehee : aoe 
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Dr. Lort was well known to the Literati of this and 
other countries, as a man of learning, and a collec- 


and there is also a Letter of Dr. Henry Hammond's to the Printer, 
dated March 7, 1657; from wnih it appears that Dr. Hammond. 
had. never seen the MS. before, and that the Author of it was 
unknown ta him; and that some considerable time passed after 
Br. Hammond had given his high commendation of the MS. 
betore it was published. The Bookseller bac desired Dr Ham- 
mond to write a Preface to it, which the Doctor thought needless. 

“tn 1660, appeared “The Genuenii's Callmg, printed for 
T. Garthwaite. to which is preficca a Letter of fer, Humphrey 
Henchman, to the Pbjisher dated Oct. v7. “In which 
he speaks of the success of the excejlent Ti ce of “The Whole 
Duty of Man;’ and, though there is no positive assertion in this 
Letter that «The Gentiemai.’s Calling’ was written by the same 

. Author, vet, without some god reason to the contrary, one would 
be naturally led to conclude, from the v-hole turn of the Letter, 
that this was understood to be the case by Dr, Henchman. To 
this Book there is a long Preface, prefixed by the Author, pro- 
bably in consequence of the application he found the Publisher 
had made to Dy. Hammon! for one to “Phe Whole Duty of Man.” 

“In 1667 came out ‘ The ses of the Decay of Christian 
Piety, written by the Author of The Whole Duty of Man. 

“The MS. of this Work was conveyed to Garinwaite, the 
Publisher, by H. E.; who, ina Letier prefixed, dated January 
4667, says, that, having in his hands a practical Treatise concerning 
the Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety, written by the excellent 
Author of * The Whole Duty vf Man, he had obtained pernussion 
to make it public; and that it was the Author's kindness he should 
have the ojrer of this Tract to make him some amends for his loss 
az the late great fire-—[Query, who H. E. was?) M. LJ 

«The Author hitselt prefixed a Preface, in which he says, 
that this Treatise had been written some years before. He men- 
tiens Uke consequences of the Plague and Fire to the City of 
London, as one ¥ wed on the spot. He qnotes the Syriac 
and Septuagint Versions of the Old Testament; also the original 
Hebrew. —“ Let it be observed that all these three foregoing pieces 
conclude with prayers and private devotions. The earliest im- 
‘pression I have seen of * The Ladies Calling” appears to have been 
printed at Oxford, 1673 ; and this is said to be by the Author of 
“The Whole Duty of -Man,’ and ‘The Second Impression,’ 

«The Editor of this, who is said to have been. Dr. John Fell, 
then the manager of the Oxford press, has prefixed an address 
to the Reader, from which it appears that he was then totally 
unacquainted with the Author; whose Letter, accompanying 
the MS. he gives the Reader, and makes an apology for delaying 
to publish the MS. sooner ; which was, that he found it needful 
6 trangeribe the whole, before it could be sufely communicated 
40 the vress The word safely here has an odd appearance ; and 
had not the Editor positively declared: that he knew not the 
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tor of. curious and valuable books. He was very 
generally and deservedly esteemed by an extensive 


Author, one should have imagined that he was acquainted with 
thé hand-writing, and suspected that others also might know it 
when gent to the press, But*in' a subsequent paragraph “this 
word is explained to mean, giving the true sense and wards of 
the Author, to whom no recourse could. be. had for making ont 
passages that. might puzzle the transcriber ; and hence it-is na- 
tural io conclade, that the Author himself employed no amanu- 
ensis, and that the Publisher of the former Tracts was forced to 
get the MS. transcribed fair for the p' The Author opens 
this Treatise with referring to. that which he had’ published 
many years since, to persuade the gentry of this nation to that 
virtue, which would be both their plcasure and their reward, 
meaning, no doubt, ‘The Gentleman's Calling. : 

«Jn 1674 was published «The Government of the Tongue, bi 
the Author of The Whole Duty of Mun, at the Theatre in Oxford, 
1674." There is nothing prefixed to this but the Author's Preface ; 
nor to any of the subsequent ‘Tracts, printed also at the Theatre 
at Oxford. Probably by this time he became known to: Dr. Fell, 
In 1675 (for this is the date of the Imprimatur) came out ‘The 
Art of Contentment, by the Author of The Whole Duty of Man, 
at the Theatre in Oxford, 3077 ‘This is the date of my edition. 

© Tn 1678 ‘The Lively Oracles given to us, Sc. by the Author of 
The Whole Duty of Man, &e, at the Theatre in Oxford, 1678, 
The Author in his Preface refers to the Treatise ‘of the Govern- 
ment of the Tougue, published by me heretofore, &e. ; and in the 
‘Treatise itself, sect. vir. he mentions bis having travelled in Popish 
countries during the late troubles, and particularly that he had 
‘been in France 18 years before, when Pope Alexander the 
Seventh issued a Bull to condenm the French Translator of the 
Roman Missa] which had been just then published, by directions 
of several of the Bishops. 

«These are all the pieces published in the name of the Author 
of “Lhe Whole Duty of Man,’ though several others were pub- 
lished under artful tides, to lead unwary readers into a notion 
of their being by the same author. Sosne of these are enume- 
rated in the Preface to the Folio Edition of “The Genuine Works .. 
printed at Oxford 1694,’ to which there is a handsome frontis= 
piece, representing Moses, veiled, delivering the Law to: the 
People, alluding no doubt to the Author of these several Trea~ 
tises having so carefully kept himself concealed. Yet, from the 
text of Scripture underneath, viz. ‘fii Moses had done speaking, 
he put a veil on his face,’ it should scem that there. was no in- 
tention of keeping the Author's name any longer a secret; and 
yet probably it sti’ remains so, though the Editor of this, Folio 
Edition, well known to be Bp. Fell, was then acquainted with it 5 
for he vives a character of hin, and says he was then dead. 

1 BHaeine nae examined all the different Treatises of this 
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circle of acquaintance. , An artless simplicity formed 
the basis of his character; of which many talents 


from them ‘concerning kim: Ist, The Author of «The Whole 
Duty ‘of Man’ was the Author.glso of all the’ six subsequent 
Pieces, which were collected together in one Volume in folic, 
and printed at the Oxford press,‘in 1654.. @d, The Author was 
then dead.  3dly, He was known to the Editor, Bp. Fell. 
4thly, He is spoken of by Bp. Fell in the masculine gender. 
Sthly, He-had travelled abroad during the troubles. 6thiy, He 
Was no stranger to the Jearned languages, Greck, Hebrew, Syriac, 
&e. 7thly, He was nor known to Dr. Hammond.—Bp. Fell, 
probably at the Author's desire. kept his mame a secret, It ts 
certain that the ingu » Antony Wood did not guess at it: 
he says, some have attributed «The Whole Daty of Man’ to Mr. - 
Abraham Woodhead, others to My. Chadiah Walker; both of 
whom became Papisis; but most apparent it is, that that Book 
was written by a true and sincere friend of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, -and one who held that to be the Catholic Church +. 
Besides these two persons, Bp. Feit, Dr. Allestree, Bp. Chappel, 
Mr. Fulman, have been severally assigmed as the Author. 

« Bat no one ever suspected a Female, tila manuscript of “The 
Whole Duty of Man’ was found in Lady Pakington’s study, after 
her death, said to bé in her own Hand-writi and hence ocea- 
sion was taken to give her the reputation of being the Author ; 
wut whoever considers the first, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
particulars, mentioncd in ibe foregoing pages to have been 
collected from the several publications, concerning the real 
Author, will find that the yexelade Lady Pakington from being 
that person. Br. Hammond } bred with her, at the time of the 
publication of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ on the most jntimate 
footing, and therefore could not possibly have been a stranger 
to this Composition hers. ‘This circumstance alone is 
































appears to hav uthor before his death, spoke of 
him in the masculin Besides, all the six subsequent 
Tracts are said in the respective title-pages to have been written 
by the Author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ or are severally 
referred to by the Author as such; but it is not pretended by 
Lady Pakington’s Advocates, Uaat she was the Author of any of 
the six subseqnent sts, none of which were found in MS. in 
her sturdy. How then, it will ve asked, can the MS. of ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man’ being found in her own hand-writing’ be 
accounted for? Tanswer, that it appears, from Dr. Hammond's 








® Query, Whether the internal evidence doth not contradiet this posi- 
tion? and whether the Autior of * The Whole Daty of Man’ be not a kind 
@f genevica} Name prefixed to goud Books of that age and sort, m-order 
to promote the sale? + Athene Oxeniens vol iL pp. 617, 936. 

| See this argument well urged by a Writer iu the Gentleman’s Maga- 
gine for 1754, p.26; for Hammond died at Westwood, 1669. 
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and many virtues~ finished the superstructure. - His 
knowledge was various and - extensive, “and his 


Letter to the Printer; dated 1657, that above a fwelvémonth 
elapsed hefare it was published, for the first Edition is dated 1658," 
Xt is therefore probable that Br. Hammond connnunicated-4p 
valuable MS, to his great friend and patroness Lady Pakingtony 
and that she was so pleased with it as to take the pains to trans: - 
cribe it, This MS. appearing after her death, and no author then 
known, it was natural enough for her Ladyship's zealous friends 
to give her the reputation of ii; and this will account for Dr, 
Hickes" assertion ¢.in the Dedication of his Saxen Grammar to 
her Grandson, Sir John Pal ‘ton. Ifickes, I beHeve, was not 
perfectly known to Latiy Pakington. He cane to Worcester after 
her death ; where he probably saw this MS.; and, knowing alse 
ther charactor for jearing and piety, it was no over-strained 
vormpliment paid to hor memory, ina Dedication tokher Grandsoi, 
io say that she deserved to be called, und to be esteemed, the. 
Authoress of ‘The Whole Duty of Man.’ Yet, if she was, shé 
must have beon likewise the Authoress of all the other Works 
published under this name: a claim which the. most zéalogs 
partizan for hor being the first has never yet put in for hers ° 

“‘Pestimonies in favour of Lady Pakingtom being the Author. 
John Hewyt has give the following acconnt: _ a 

.34, 1698, Mr. Thomas Caulton, vicar of Worksop in 
Nottinghamshire, in the prescnce of Mr. Wiltiam Thornton and 
his Lady, Madam Frances Heathcote, Mrs. Mary Ash, Mrs, Mary 
Caulton, and John Hewyt, rector of Harthill, declared as follows 
Nov. 5, 1689, at Shireoak, Madam Ayre of Rampton, after 
dinner, took me up into her chamber, and told me that Dr. 
MoiSey of Bewly was dead, and that in that month she had bus 
ried her husband and several relations. “Phen she went into her 
closet, and fete out a MS. which she said was the original of 
©The Whole Duty of Man,’ tied together, and stitched, in ‘Svo, 
Jike sermon notes, She untied it, saying it was Dr. Fell’s cor- 
rections, and that the Author was the Lady Pagington,. her 
mother, in whose hand it was written.—'To prove this, Mr. 

Caulton further added, that she said she had shewn it te Dr. 
Covel,. raster of Christ’s Coileze, Cambridge ,. Dr. Stastiferd, 
prebendary of Yerk; and Mr. Banks, the minister of the’ great | 

































+ “In Avid ver tua, ilustrissiud Thonve Domini Coventry magni 
sigilli custedis filid, virtutum omnium que in actione vita Cb 
vonsistunt splendar u mus erat, cum sautme ingenio et pir 
aistine®® omatéque dicendi frculiate compositas; quibns aded excelluit, 
priesertim in wquabili et temperate dicendi genere, ut Libri de Officio 
Hominis, Anglic® ab. Anunymo editi, et ob mirifican opcris in. ee genére 

















perfectionem:= per totuin orbem Christianum | noti-simd, © Aucti 
dici et haberi mereretur. Saccas Hteras rerumque divinarum scientiam, 
emniaque qua a philesophis sive. 
stilia troulita sunt 





vophanis sive. Christianis de o 









gravia et 
FTaosinondi: 
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communication. of, it liberal and.unassuming; and, 
though he had weitten but, little hampeli, he had 


Chueh in Hull... She added withal, that. «The Decay.of Chris- 
tian Piety’ was her Mother's also ; Dut disowned any of the te 
to be her Mother's. — This is a true copy of what 1s 

Caulton’s mouth two da: 1s re his decea: eet 























> { copied. the uboye; but how 
mn be reconciled with what Dr, F 
to the Folio Edition? thus, ‘ They- were a! 
Ment Author at several times ; and the Author’ did 
apart in the same order as they were made,” M, 





It may be worth while to transcribe a litle more from. 
Preface: The Whole Duiy of Man bad its first and mos 
dition in Life and Practice, and the Tongue was governed, 
Contentment gained, before they, were vibed ; nor was there 
any thing in this whole Volume wrote. by guess of adventure, 
‘but frm: long experience, “and evidence of fact—* To those 
-who expect, ao account of the person and condition of the 
Author,’ he says, ‘itis an. ill-mannered thing to pry into what 
4s studiously concealed. . From this concealment all men must 
. see and allow,, that. neither faction nor interest, nor pride ‘nor 
eovetousness, nor other temporal advantage, was sought for by 
the time and pains employed im these Discourses,—Let tlie Reader, 
be wise and humble,. temperate and chaste, patient, eA ' 
and devout, live a whole age of great-austeritics, and sai in 
cam undisturbed serenity in the midst of them; and then he will 
Toe Jf hecome'a lively picture of our Author.’ dase io 
oo Atterbury, who was well acquainted with the history, of the 
‘Oxford Press, and the Works that had issued from it, yet knew 
- mot this Author. Tn bis Sermon on.1 Tim. vi. ly he has'this para- 
_ graph, speaking of the beat’ Christians being least known, * And 
of this. there is: one, though a very late, yet. 50 i 
instance, that, for the honour pf our holy faith, Tt ma’ 
\Mleserve to particulauly mentioned. The instance T mean ‘of 
he Author OF “ The Whole Duty of Man,” who took not more 
re to do good to the world than he did to ¢onceal the doer of 
ne contented to approve himself to him, and to hint only, 
eeth in secret, resolyed that the praise of men, swhether in 
er hjs death, should be no part of his reward!” 


_ «hyp. 74 of £ Oldfield’s Divine Discourses’ it is said, that Mr, 
.. FotMan, (a native, of Penshurst in Kent, and: amanuensis to 

Dr. Hammond, was the Author of ‘The Whole Duty of Mar 

[4 Answet) Bulman was bora. in 1632, 8 appears from 
ood; 11,823. <The Whole Duty of Man” was put in Dr. 
hd’s hauids 1657, and eertainly written some yee ws before. 


: ge Vereen SOs employed by Di, Hammond to 
» atanseribe the MS.;.so thal his and Lady Pakington’s title seem 

esi: an the same foundation. . * ; 

J tm Dr. Prideaux’s Life, printed 1748, p-%, it is said Dr. Pri 
“deaux always looked on Bp, Fexx as the Author’ of the Book 

are : called 










































Been of great ‘asdistance: to. some of the most» 
‘prove "oie of his time, ne bbertaoenive, 


galled. ©The Decay of, Chistian Piety.” 












namé.of Ce Hea ‘of ¢ Phe Whole. Duty of Man; 
reasons’ for it that in’ the summer 1676 he “deited 
vane = Aaricen Devonshire? who had xn 
vied his f Esc who told him‘He thought Dr. Fell was 

thor of that Book ; for that whilst “he attended at ae as 


retary Bris Ney ‘a little after the Restor 
‘Bishop, preach a- Sermon, in. thé King’s Ch; 
bs; $0.1 hi pleased thatyhe desired to havea 
ordingly ps him5- and that some : Panes the 
pot of the Book called * The Decay of Christian Piety,” 
eee ‘the Sermon in the very same ‘words in‘that Book’; and 
a concluded, that ‘the ‘person who preached she one Was 
the Author of the other, 
< Dy. Prideaux was afterwards confirmed in this sjintos Ae 
as he attended the Press in the ‘Theatre at Oxford, whilst ‘nother 
of the Books ascribed to thé Same Author was printing there’ 
he offen found whole lites, and sometimes two dr three tc 
‘plotted out, “and interlineations ‘in their’ stead, which® 
ta be of Bishop Fell’s hand-writing ; andthis was.a libevty 
it was unlikely any but the Author “should have taken.” $0: wee 
his Opinion on the whole was, that the’ Book called «Lhe Whole. 
Duty of Man’ was written by an’ Author still unknown 5 bat 
that all. the other Books assigned to the same Author wére 
“written by Bp: Fell and Dr. Allestree; and tliat, whereas the first ~ 
of them, either by design or mistake of the Bookseller, ‘came 
forth under the name of the Author of «The Whole Daa 
suffered all the others to come out under the same disgui 
ae etter 40: cohéeal what they intended, should ‘be eee 
what Bp. Fell says in a Preface to a’ Folio Edition at 
onre infin which ‘all these Pooks ate pees sid iy ; Where © 
_ he'mentions the Author ‘a5 lately dea 
stood t to be meant of Dr, Allestree, who was théeng 





2 







This i is Andeed a very singalay account from Dr, % 
: z 


“ap anonym Author. “Tn the preface to «The Decay of 
tian Piety’ ac Editor H. E. expressly says; Unit: ity 
by Pie eecefae’ Aitlior of <The Whole Daty of N 
Bp. Bell, - in the Preface to the Folio Edition,’ ives it) 

a plete Edition, of all’ that Writer's Works, “an ‘expressly se 

ue and fistinguishes others that were not so: OF Dro 

_ tree's waiting there is:4 folio volume of Sermons ma 

mpared with these Treatises, MeLJ 

va Cuapges, of Cork in Treland diye Author of this me 

t Book Phe’ Whole Du ppels 
ms in’ L648,, at Derby, is buried aogier pried in“ Not- 

* tinghamshire. The MS. of it was-transmi 

afterwards Arehbishop of York, to. Dr. Felly eae “OF cone 
“heures, to pains 2 ge hiiving: = it beforehand fo: his 


ho ae pupils, 






















ys Tt was” generally under- , 

















- advices, ands bis es ee «sepia 
is friends was constant and unostentations ; and 
eceived them at his house and at his table with 
whieh. amost ” plainly evinced” the - 
“company afforded: him. In’ conyer- 
no less desirous of “than: of 
formation. 'To all that. had the hapy 
eing related to him, he was: kind: and Inberal. 
‘he whole teriour of his life was strictly coni ome 
“precepts of that: ‘holy: Religion in e 
most firmly believed, and asstrenuously: defended fended 5 
and though, am the practice of ze own life, hi 
strict and exemplary, yet he was’ ever’ rea 
ie a proper pene for the failings of rly 
He died Nov,.5, 1799,. in Savile-row,, in} conse- 
seer of an aceident 1 inthe preceding August *. 












at 
pupi cevasioned to say, that the said Dr. Sterne winks 
the (as 0 id also, -by reason of a copy of Bp. 
Chapyel's "NS “being fod in the’ Lady” Pulington’s check. 
after her death, that she wrote it.” 
[See the Biographia Britannica... Mo LL.) 

Me AanAnax Woonnean. Many stick ‘not to say (whtighetie: a 
wonder to me) that he was the. Author of ‘The Whole’ Duty of 
Man,\ and of all that’ wider the name of this Author.” 

617. : 


ras Wood's Athen Oxonienses, vol, IT, 
mage aside Peck, in a Pamphlet he published, called ‘ ‘Twenty. .- 
‘nine ‘Lettersyof R. H. Hammond, 1739," says, “Some. ‘thanghe: Lee 
“Phe Whole Duty of Man” had been written, by Dr. William. 
, Bishop of Cork; ee by the famons Op pian WaLker, 
But Dr: Clavering, naw Bishop of Peterborough, assures .me 
that it was written by one Basket, a clergyman of Soprerses. 
shire. ae iteprobable that’the Author of “The Whole: 
peabae on nothing with his name to it, /M. L.J 
; Colchester “at which place he was on av sit 
: to-Mr. Peart, who married Mrs. Lort’s sister), ina one~ 
horse ‘chaise, accompanied, by: Mr. Sinythies, ‘the. hors 
down the North Hill in that-town’ (which, is very steep, 
_-~paved) shpped: down ; and the Doctor was thrown out of. the 
chaise, upon the pavement: Being: advanced in years, and very 
heavy, he was conSiderably hurt in his loins; bul recovered suf- 
pels igs afew days, so ax to. Tettirn, to London: ‘There were, 
some indications o! his kidneys pelea. He 


ae lent attacks%af asthmia for some 
to thi ca and abou two months after his: fet 
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~ were chiefly-references to aut 





waty, the Rev. G = e Nort 
lic fe te Bcctondatire were not’ 
© The Deets 














rho had treated: 
the same subjects, or keys’ to particulary lieations. 
His Library was not retnarkable © external” 
splendour; ‘butit contained a great number of books 
rarely to be met with elsewhere +; particularly of 


tare; Tracts on’ the subjects ‘of British Antiquities, 


fi 





-andof curious Books and Pamplhilets of every deserip- 


tion, many of them enriched by his marginal obser: 
vations ¥ ;, and it was always open to his friends,” 


* Their monumental tablet is thus inseribed : ; 

. “Near this place are deposited the remains of Michael Lort, 
DD. BRS. A. 8. for twelve years Professor of the Greek tan- 
swage in the University of Cambridge, and for nineteen years“ 
rector of this parish. ‘Fo the purest simplicity-of character ‘he; 
united*great talents ‘and great virtues; his learning was ages 2 
tensive-as his commitinication of it was liberal and’unassumings 5: 
thé Whole tenor of his life was a practical commentary onthe, ; 
precepts Of that holy. Religion in’ which be devoutly “believed: 
Me died Novz6, 1790, aged 65. ie ee 

“His widow, Susdnnah Hort, who survived hin only. fifteen” 
months: and whose remains Are deposited in the samg vault, 
ordered this nionument to he placed as a Eathfub record of her: 
affection and sorrow. “Shedied Feb: 9, 1792, aped-oOme 2 

~ $'The auction, by Messrs. Leigh and Satheby. becan April oy. 
179%, Continued: 15 days. Te-was resumed O14 May 4-ensus > 
ing, ‘and Tasted ten days. By the Sale Catalogue at appears tor** 
have iconsisted “fF 6765 lots ; aad the produce was 12692. Hig 
prints sold for'40aZ is. 6a. < oe 

$ Stesome specinens in Dibdin's < Bibliowania, 1811,” pp. 
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No. IX. 
“NATHANAEL HOOKE. 


-Tue great abilities of, this eminent Historian, and 
the high’ rank he just!y holds in the Républick of 
Letters, demand a much more particular account 
of him than. I am able to supply; and which I 
should be glad to see enlarged. : 

The-earliest particulars of his life that I have met 
with are furnished by himself, ina modest, but manly 
address to the Earl of Oxford, Oct. 17, 1722: 

“ My Lord, The first time I had the honour to 
wait upon he Lordship since your coming to Lon- 
don, your-Lordship had the goodness to ask me what 
way of life I was then engaged in; a certain mau- 
vaise honte hindered me at that time from giving 
a direct answer. ‘The truth is, my Lord, I cannot 
be said at present to be in any form of life, but rather 
to live extempore. The late epidemical distemper 
seized me*: I endeavoured to be rich, imagined for 
a while that I was, and am in some measure happy 
to find myself at this instant but just worth nothing. 
Tf your Lordship, or any of your numcrous friends, 
have need of a servant, with the bare qualifications 
of being able to read and write, and to be honest, I 
shall gladly undertake any employments your Lord- 
ship shall not think me unworthy of. Ihave been 
taught, my Lord, that neither a inan’s natural pride, 
nor his self-love, is an equal judge of what is fit for 
him; and I shall endeavour to remember, that it is 
not the short part we act, but the manner of our 
performance, which gains or loses us the applause 
of him who is finally to decide ‘of all human actjons. 
My Lord, lam just ‘now employed in translating, 


Rs 
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from the French, a History of the Life of the late 
Archbishop of Cambray; and’I was thinking to beg 
the honour of your Lordship’s name to protect a 
work which will have so much need of it. The 
original is not yet published. "Tis written by the 
.Author of the «Discourse upon Epic Poetry,’ in the 
new edition of Telemaque. As there are some pas- 
sages in the Book of a particular nature, I dare not 
solicit-your Lordship to grant me the favour] have 
“mentioned, till you first have perused it. ‘The whole 
is,short, ‘and pretty fairly transcribed. If your 
Létdship could*find a spare hour to look it over, { 
would wait upon your Lardehi with it, as it may 
possibly. be no unpleasing entertainment. ¥ should 
Raed ask your Lordship’s pardon for so long an 
address in a season of so much business. But when 
should I be able to find a time in which your Lord- 
ship’s goodness is not employed? I am, with perfect 
respect and duty, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, most faithful, and 
most obedient humble servant, NaruanaEL Hooxe.” 
‘The ‘Translation was afterwards printed, in 12mo0, 
1723; and from that period till his death Mr. Hooke 
enjoyed the confidence aud patronage of men not 
less distinguished by virtue than by titles. 
In 1739 he published a Translation of Ramsay's 

Travels of Cyrus, in 4to. Dr. King *, the cele- 


* Dr. William King, son‘of the Rev. Peregrine King, was born 
at Stepney in Middlesex, in 1685; and, after a scheol educa- 
tion at Salisbury, was entered of Baliol College, Osford, July 9, 
1701, Proeeeding.on the Law line, he took his Docior’s degree 
in 1715; was Secretary to the Duke of Os uiond and the Earl of 
Arran, when Chancellors of the University; and was made prin. 
cipal of St. Marv Hall in i718. Whe candidate for the 
University, in 1722, he resigned his o! cretary; bat his 
other preterment he enjoved (and it was all he did enjoy) to the 
time of his death. Dr. Clarke, who oppesed him, earsried his 
election; and, afier this disappointment, in the year 1727, he 
went over to Ireland; where he wrote “ “Poast,” a celebyated 
political satire, which was printed and given to his friends. The 
first edition of “The Toast” was a small pamhict in 1@me, en- 
larged in 1736 to a handsome quartg, with an clegant frontis. 


























* pened imOxfordshire, his at 1¢ Old] 
5 fe resentment of the Ne He Was lib led iper: 

and pwnpbilets, and charged with the following particulars ; viz. 
That he-was anclrishman ; that he had received: subscriptions 
forbooksnever published to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds, 
of which sumihe had defrauded his subscribers ; thathe had offered - ¢. 
himself to ‘sale both in England and Inland; ‘and-was not found : 
worth the purchase ;° that he wa the writer of © The London. 
Evening Post; the author of a book in Queen Anne's ‘reign, 
intituled,: “* Political Considerations, 1710,” in which there was y 
false English; and of a book just then printed, called, The » 

» Dreamer, :1754.". At this time he published. his A) 3 im 
quarto, and very clearly vindicated “himself from, the several 
miitters charged on hig, except only the last article, of his 
being author of. The Dreamer ;” and warhily retaliated on his 
adversaries—Mr, Cole: had often seen him at St, Mary's church, 
Cambridge, when he used to be on a visit to Mr. Mackenzie; who: 

inartied Mr. Chambers the town-clerk’s daughter. He was a tall, 

Jean, well-looking man’; and was the author of, 1 “Miltoni Epis- - 

tola‘ad Pollionem’” (Lord Polwarth) ;- -2. “ Sermo Pedestris ;”’ 

But pepnia Bets ;. 4.“Templum Libertatis, in Three Books 9” 

5. “Fres Oratiuncule ;"" 6. Epistol: Objurgatoria;” 7; “Anto- 

nietti Ditcis Corscorum Epistola ad-Gorseos de rege eligendo;" 

8. “Eulogium Jacci Etonensis;” 9, ‘‘ Aviti Epistola ‘ad Perillam, 

virginem Scotam,” &¢. 10. ‘Oratiuncula habita*ta domo Con-.-~ 

vocatianis Oxon, cum. Epistola detlicatoria, 1757 3" and & Epi- 

faphium Richardi Nash.” He'was also the Editor of the five last . 


volumes of Dr, South's Sermons.—He was known and esteemed 












+ < | 
by the first men of his-time for wit and learning ; and anust be 
allowed to have been.a polite Tg eee tents, Tan. 

iand English. Mr. Coie: 


; cadhng easy writer both in- r. Cale was — 
~informed. that he hice buraein SA ee the 


oe 





~ manor, or lessee of the great tithes. ere is nomonument ors 
epitaph for him ;, but the Doctor himself, Ba rey * : 
“ae Ae : = : to aes death. : 
Se oa 
Sade eo Se 





se os :. a. 
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the “ Travels of Cyrus” was made at Dr. Cheyne’s 
house at Bath, and that he himself had often been 


death, which happened Dec. 30, 1763, drew up the following 
very curious one, in order to be engraved on a silver case, in 
which he directed his heart should be preserved, in some conve- 
nient part of St. Mary hall: ¢ 
Epitaphium Guiietmi Kine, 
@ seipso scriptum pridie nonas Junii, 
die natali Georgii LIL. mpcoixu, 
< Foi 
Guriietmus Kine, LL.D. 
ab anno mpccxix, ad annum mDcC—= 
hujus Aula Preefectus. 
Literis humanioribus & puero deditus, 
eas usque ad supremum vite diem colui. 
Neque vitiis carui, neque virtutibus ; 
imprudens et improvidus, comis et bencvolus ; 
sepe zquo iracundior, 
haud unquam ut essem implacabilis. 
A luxurid pariter ac avaritii 
(quam non tam vitium 
quim mentis insanitatem esse duxi) 
prorsis abhorrens. 
Cives, hospites, percyrinos 
omnind liberaliter accepi, 
ipse et cibi parcus, et vini parcissimus, 
Com magnis vixi, cum plebeiis, cum omnibus, 
ut homines noscerem, ut meipsum imprimis : 
neque, eheu, novi!- 
Permultos habui amicos, 
at veros, stabiles, gratos, 
{que foytasse est gentis culpa) 
perpaucissimos. 
Plures hab:ti ininicos ; 
sed invidos, sed improbos, sed inhumanos ; 
quorum nullis tamen injuriis 
perinde commotus fui 
quam deliquiis meis. 
Summam, quam adeptus sum, senectutem, 
neque opavi, negar acersavi; 
vite Incommoda neque jinmoderate ferens, 
neque commodis nimium contentus, 
Mortem neque contempsi neque metui, 
Deus optime, 
qui hunc orbem et Pumanas res curas, 7 
~  miserere anime nostre !” 

There is a striking likeness of Dr. King, in the Orator's Ros- 
trum, in Worlidge’s View of the Installation of Lord Westmore- 
Jand as Chancellor of Oxford, in 1761;~ likewise two portraits of 
him, in mezzotinto, by Faber and M‘Ardell. 2 

Vox. IL. Rr Hooke’s 
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Floske’s amanuensis on the occasion, who dictated 
“his Translation to him with ancommon facility aiid 
rapidity. : 
: “In 1733 he revised a Translation of “The History 
of the Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, by 
Thomas ‘Townshend, Esq.” printed in 2 volumes, 
8vo *; and in the same year he published, in-4to, 
the first volume + of * The Roman History, from 
the Building of Rome to the Ruin of thé Common- 
wealth; illustrated with Maps and: other Plates.” 
This volume is dedicated to Mr. Pope ¢, and intro- 
duced by “ Remarks on the History of the Seven 
Roman Kings, occasioned by Sir Isaac Newton's 


* First printed in 1724, folio. 
+ A third edition of this volume was printed in 1757. 

_t “Sir, ‘The displaying your name at the head of these 
shects is, { confess, like hanging out a splendid sign to catch. 
the ‘Traveller's eye, and entice him to make trial of the: enter- 
tainment the place affords. But, when I can write under my sign, 
that Mr. Pope has been here, and was content, who will question. 
the goodness of the house ?-—You see Sir, and 1 had no desire to 
hide it, my interested view in this Epistle, ‘Perhaps I should 
find it difficult, on such an occasion as the present, to addyess 
you in any terms which might not be construed inte‘ selt-love, 
nore or less refined, Will not this be the case, if I say, as with 
truth Ecan, that J was glad-to seize the only opportunity f may 
ever have of so publicly testifying my just esteem for a worthy 
Friend, to whom I have been long and much obliged? Yet allow 
me to add, that I imagine I do give a proof of that esteem, 
when I inscribe to you this attempt towards a History, of Roman 
Virtue and Patriotism. No consideration, T hope, could engage 
me to it, if I were not persuaded that you really are, what your 
writings declare you to be, a Friend to Virtue, to your Country, 
and to the Liberties of Mankind. Jam, with sincerity and af- 
foction, Sir, your most faithful humble servant, N. Hooke.” 

‘The friendship’ between these eminent men extended to the 
close of our English Homer's life.“ Pope,” says Dr. Johnson, 
« expressed undoubting confidence of a future state, Being 
asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a Papist, whether he would not 
die like his father and mother, and whether'a Priest should not 
be called ;. he answered, I do not think it essential, but tt will be 
very right; and I thank you far putting me in mind of it” Mr. 
Hooke, on this occasion,- told Dr. Warburton, “that the priest, 
whom he had provided’ fo do the last office to the dying jnan, 
came out from him, penetrated to the last degree with the state. 
‘of inind in which he found his penitent; resigned and rapt up 
in the love of God and man.” : 








Obiec- 
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Objections to the supposed 244 Years Duration * of 
the Réyal State of Rome.” , 
Mr. Hooxe’s nervous pen was next employed in 
digesting “An Account of the Conduct of the 
Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, from her. fizst 
coming to Court to the Year 1710. In a Letter 
from herself 10 Lord > 1742," 8vo: His re- 
ward, on this occasion, was considerable-+, and 
the reputation he acquired by the performance 
much greater, ‘The cireumstainces of the trans- 
action are thus related by Dr. Matyt: “The Relict 
of the great Duke of Marlborough being desirous of 
submitting to posterity her political conduct, as 
well as her Lord’s, applied to the Earl of Chester- 
field for a proper person to receive her information, 
and put the’memoirs of her life into a proper dress. 
Mr. Hooke was recommended by him for that pur- 
pose. He accordingly waited upon the Duchess, 
while she was still in hed, oppressed by the infir- 
mities of age. But, knowing who he was, she 
immediately got herself lifted up, and continued 
speaking during six hours. She ‘lelivered to him, 
without any notes, her account in the most lively 
as well as the most connected manner. As she was 
not tired herself, she would have continued longer 
the business of this first sitting, had she not per- 
ceived that Mr. Hooke was quite exhausted, and 
wanted refreshment as well as rest. So eager was 





* «© Though Sir Isaac objected to the Seven Kings of Rome 
lasting 244 years, yet the reigns of the Seven last Kings of Spain, 
from 1516 to 1758, lasted nearly as long: (siz. Charles I. 39; 
Philip LU. 43; Philip IH. 93; Philip 1. 44; Charles IF. 35 ; 
Philip V. 45; Ferdinand Vi. 1S; 242 years” 7. RF. > 
«Phe Duchess of Marlborough rewarded Hooke with 50001, 
for his wouble in writing her “ Account ;° but quarreled with 
him afterwards, because, as = he attempted.to con- 
vert her to Popery. Hooke w Miystic, ana a Guietist, and a 
warm disciple of Fenelon. Jt was be who brought a Catholic 
Priest to take Pope’s confessien on his death-bed. “The Pricat 
had starcely departed, when Bolir ming over from 
-Battersea, flew into-a great fit-of ; noand iadigniution on 
the oceasiann "= FEF. 103 Dane ent if «Onl. 3A 
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she for-the completion of the work, that’she insisted 
upon Mr. Hooke’s not leaving her house tilPhe had 
finished it. This was done in-a short time; and 
her Grace was so well pleased with the performanee, 
that she complimented the Author with a present of 
five thonsand. pounds, a sum which far exceeded his 
expectations. As soon as he was free, and permitted 
to quit the honse of his benefactress, he hastened to 
the Earl, to thank him for his favour, and commu- 
nicated to him his good fortune. ‘The perturbation 
of mind he was under, occasioned by the strong 
sense of lhis ubligation, plainly appeared in his stam- 
mering out his acknowledgements; and he, who 
had succeeded so well as the interpreter of her 
’ Grace’s sentiments, could scarcely utter his own *. 


* As Ruffhead’s account of this transaction is somewhat dif- 
ferent, it may be pleasant to compare it with Dr. Maty's: “This 
gentleman [Hooke] seems to have possessed no smal} share of 
Mr. Pope's esteem and friendshiy,. His soticitade todo him 
service is strongly exemplified in the following anecdote: The 
first Dachess of Marlborough was desirous of having an account 
of her public conduct given te the world, Mr. Hooke, a Roman. 
Cathclic in the Mystic way, aud compiler of the Roman History, 
was, by Mr. Pope and others, recommended to her Grace,. as. 
proper person to draw up this account, under her inspection ; 
and, by the assistanee of the papers she eommunicated to him, 
he performed this Work so much to her Grace's: satisfaction, 
that she talked of rewarding him largely, but would do nothing 
till Mr. Pope came to her, whose company she then sought alt 
opportunities to precure, and was-uncasy to be without it. He 
was at that time with some friends, whom he was unwilling to 
part with, a hundred niles distant. But, at Mr. Hooke’s earnest 
solicitation, when Mr. Pope found his presence so esseritially 
concerned in his friend's interest and.fature support, he, broke 
through all his engagements, und, in the depth.of winter, and 
ill ways, flew to his assistance. On his coming, the Duches2 
secured to Mr. Hooke five thousand pounds; and by that means 
attached him to-her service. - But soon after she took oceasion, 
as was usual with ler, to quarrel with him. 

"Her every turn by violence pursued, 
Nor more 2 storm her hate, than gratitude. : 
Thus Mr. Hooke represented the matter. “The reason she pave 
ef her sudden dislike of hiyp, was his attempt to pervert.-her to 
Popery.- ‘This is not without probability : -for he,. finding her 
Grace (as appears from the Account of her.Ci duet) with to 
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The second volume * of his “ Roman History” 
appeared in 1745; when Mr. Hooke embraced the 
fair occasion of complimenting his worthy friend 
Hugh Earl of Marchmont-. 


give her his own.”—Speaking of Mr. Hooke, who had then 
lately been promoted, Mr. Pope says, “he ‘begins to feel the 
effects of a Court life, the dependence on the great, who never 
do good, but with a view to make ” And, in a letter to 
Mr. Ajien, he tells him, “1 can never enough thank you, my 
dear and true friend, for every instance of your Kindness, At 
present, I am loaded with them, but noue tauch me amore sen- 
sibly, than your attempts for Mr. Hooke; for Iam really happier 
in seeing a worthy mum eased of the burthen which Fortune 
generally lays such men under, as have no talents to serve the 
bad and the ambitious; than in.any pleasures of my own, which 
ave but idle at best." In his last will, he gave five pounds to 
Mr. Hooke, to be laid out ina ring, or any other memorial, 

“‘When the Duchess of Mariborough died, she left 5001. a year 
to Mr. Hooke and David Mallet to write the History of the late 
Duke ; but it was never performed that I ever heard of.” 

MS Nolte by Mc. John Whiston. 

* A second Edition of this Volume was printed in 1736. 

+ “My Lord; Permit me to lav hold of this fiir occasion, 
publickly to congratulate your Lordship, upon that trae glory, 
the consenting praise of the honest and the wise, which you have 
so early acquired, When men have performed any virtuous ac- 
tions, or such as sit easy upon their memories, it is a reasonable 
pleasure (says a Philosophical Writer who speaks contemptu- 
ously enough of renown after deatl) to have the testimony’ of 
the world added to that of their own consciences, that they have 
done well. My Lord, you have not only this pleasure, but 
another, no less reasonable, and more exquisite, -ittending a 
character like youts—the being able to do uch zood to others. 
To those whom you distinguish by particular marks of your 
good opinion you give reputation; and T have happily experi- 
enced, that reputation so derived is not mere air and ‘fruitless. 
Through that warmth and good-will wpich your Lardship, on 
all occasions, expresses for me, T-have profited, greatly profited, 
by your glory. You, my Lord, can be uo stranger to this truth; 
yet, FT trust, you will forgive nie if, to draw still more advantage 
from your fame, I here take the liberty to tefl your Lordship, in 
print, for the information of others, what yon knew before: as a 
Player, when alone on the Stage, speaks atoud to himself, that 
he may be heard by those who fill the Theatre. Twould, by this 
Dedication of my Book to your Lordship, publish, as far a8 by 
such means } can, that you, my Lord, are my Patron and my 
Friend ; and that Lam, with the greatest respect, esieem, and 


gratitude, my Lord, Your Lordshiy’s 
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"To the second volume Mr. Hooke added “The - 
Capitoline Marbles*, or Consular Calendars, an an- 


The Editor of these “ Literary Anecdotes” confesses, that he 
has a view to himself in transcribing the preceding Dedication, 
He wishes, at the distance of nearly seventy years, tc add his feeble 
testimony to the ‘fair fazne” of the Earl of Marchmont; whose 
* patronage and friendshi,." be is proud 10 have experienced. — 
‘This worthy Peer died, at Hemel Hempstead, Jan. 10, 1794, in 
his S7th year; when the title became extinct.—- He was the last 
of those who distinguished themselves in the House of Commons 
during ‘the administration of Sir Robert Waipole. He waa - 
chosen a. member of that Heuw-e in the same year with the late 
Lord Chatham and the first Lord Lyztelton, and soon became a 





conspicuous spear When Mr. Pulteney seceded, on the oc- 
casion of the Convention, 1739, the Earl of Mavchmont, 
then Lord Polwa:ih, led t position; but, very soon after 


that. hjs successios. vo the Scottish ear idom put un end, fora time, 
to his Parliamentary career. How formidaile an oppoucnt 
Sir Robert Walpole thought him, may be judyed of by his say- 
ing, ‘¢ There were few things he more ardently wished, than to 
see that voung man at the head of his fansiy, He lived tung 
in. habits of the stvictes. intimacy and friendship with Lord Cob- 
ham, Sir William Wyndham, J.ord Bolingbroke, the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Mr. Pope, and other eminent”persons of that 
time. The first placed his bust in the Temple of Worthies at 
Stowe, and to the (wo last he was executor. For his trouble, 
the Poet left him a large-paper edition of Thuanus, and a por- 
trait of Lord Bolingbroke, painted by Richardson. He was 
made First Lord of Police,in Mr. Pelham's administration ; and 
promoted to be Keeper of the Great Seat of Scotland in 1764; 
which he held till his death. ‘He was chosen one of the Sixteen 
Peers in the year 1750, and from that time till 1784, when he 
ceasd. to be one of the nuniber, was a constant attendant on 
the House, taking an active part in all business of importance, 
Yn learning of all sorts, and extensive reading, he was ex: ded’ 
by few, in parliamentary information perhaps by none ; ly 
boast howgver was, “that he never gave a vote, Or spoke from 
an interested motive, during all the years he sat in the two 
Houses.” - His library, Containing one of the most valuable pri- 
vate collections of books, manuscripts, prints, ane geography, 
in this country, is now in the possession of the Right Honourable: 
George Rose, his executor; and amongpt. the MSS are those 
which bad been bequeathed to Lor! Marchniont by Mr. Pope, 
many of which are very curious and highly interesting. — The 
Countess of Marchnont died in 1794 (see Gent. Mag. vol. LXTV. 
1 A44). P s 

f * Since very beautifully engraved by Piranesi, in his “ Lapides 
Capitolini, sive Fasti Copsvlares Triemphalesque Romanorén 
ab urbe condité usque ad ‘Tiberium Cesarem,” : 
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tient: Monument accidentally discovered at Rome iu 
the Year 1545, during the Pontificate of Paul HI.” 
In 1758, Mr. Hooke’ published “ Observations 
on, I. The Answer of M. lAbbé de Vertot to the 
late Earl Stanhope’s Enquiry, concerning the Se- 
nate of Antient Rome *; dated December 1719, 
IL: A Dissertation upon the Constitution of the 
Roman Senate, by a Gentleman; published in 
1743. IIT. A Treatise on the Roman Senate, by 
Dr. Conyers Middleton; pubjished in 1747. IV. An 
Essay on. the Roman Senate,’by Dr. ‘Thomas Chap- 
man; publishéd in 17503” which he with great 
propriety inscribed to Mr. Speaker Onslow +. 


* Soon.after tke appeavance of the former edition of these 
« Anecdotes’ 1 published, “An Apology for some of Mr. Hooke's 
Obsrrvaticas concerning the Roman Senate ; with an [excellent] 
Index to the Observations, by Mr. Bowyer, 1782,” 4to. 7, 

+ Mr. Hooke requests the Reader, “That he will not, from 
the seemingly quarrelsome humour of the Observator, conclude 
him insensible to‘the superior abilities of those learned. men}. 
avhose works he criticises; or so wrong-headed, as to think that 
a writer's happening sometimes to reason weakly and ineoncla-’ 
sively, is any proof of his not being an able reasoner, or a person 
of true and extensive learning.” « The Observation,, he adds, he 
wishes not to be considered as “ a critique or censure on-thuse 
pieces which he mentioned in the title-page, but on all the 
Accounts of the Regal State of Rome, and the first Settlement 
of the Roman Commonwealth, which has been given by other 
modern writers, who have taken Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ for 
their chief and most trusty guide.” He conchidles the Preface 
with the following anecdote: ‘A very great man (in all senses) 
said to the Author, after doing him the honour to read his 
Remarks on the. History of the Seven Roman Kings, and his 
Dissertation on the Credibility of the History of the first 500 
Years of Rome, ‘[ believe you are right; but I don’t care whether 
you are or no. Why don’t you give us the third volume?" To 
prevent the like rebuke from any Reader of the following Obser- 
vations, [take this occasion to signify, that, though the said 
third. volume was never promised, and is not finished, and. 
though the Author has little hope of ever finishing it in such a 
mapner as to satisfy either the Publick or himself, yet it is his 
purpose to do his best to please those persons who desire.a third 
volume ;- of which no inconsiderable part (already written axed. 
revised) will probably be sent to the press before the end of the . 
apgroaching summer. . It is possible that some persons of a 
teasing disposition may ask, Why the Author did not finish the 
ee rigs = Ati iad Meritt Batata. Saari s 5 ne = 
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This volume was followed by “A Short Review * 
of Mr. Hooke’s Observations, &c. concerning the 


aiderate and pacific friend of the Author were to answer, he 
would probably say, That, granting the time and labour, 
spent in improving the first volume, and in writing critical 
observations, to have been sufficient for the work of a third 
volume, the Author may nevertheless be excused, if he judged, 
That, to those Readers who read with a desire to see what is true 
or probable, the improvements and observations aforesaid would 
pe more acceptable than a third volume without these ; because, 
in his opinion, they may, jn some measure, conduce to clear up 
several obscurities in the History, not only of the earlier but of 
the later ages of Rome. In the second edition of the, first 
volume, the history of the 42 years from the Secession to the 
Decemvirate (in which interval Sp. Cassius made tke first pro- 

of an Agrarian law; aid the ‘Tribune Volero prevailed to 
have Comitia Fributa introduced) was, in great part, a new 
composition, which placed things in a very different light from 
that in which they had before been presented. (The character 
and conduct of Cassius are vindicated.) And, in the third edi- 
tion of that volume, some considerable changes and additions 
(urprovements, it is hoped) were made in the History of the 
Romans, from A. U. 357, when they took Veii, to the year 370, 
when Marcus Manlius (who preserved the Capitol, after the 
Gauls had burnt the City of Rome) was assassinated. An exa- 
mination is made into the true cause of that implacable hatred 
‘which the Senate and Camillus bore to Manlius; and into the 
manner of his death.” 

* «Mr. Hollis, whenever his attention to public liberty was 
required, was a faithful centinel, never off duty. On Mr Hooke's 
Roman History he has thie Notes ‘See a curious Tract, written 
by Mr. Spelman, intituled, 4 Short Review of Mr. Hooke's Obser- 
vations, &c. in which the biasses of that yet respectable gentleman, 
Mr. Hooke, a Romanist, are set forth. In the year above men- 
tioned, Mr. Hooke published ‘Observations on the Accounts given 
by Vertot, Middleton, and Chapman, on the Roman Senate ;’ in 
which he treated Dionysius as a mere writer of romance, &c. 
and the above-mentioned Authors, particularly. Dr. Middleton, 
with a disrespect fur which the subject gave no occasion, and 
which the Monthly Reviewers ascribe to the Doctor's offensive 
Jetter from Rome.’ Mr. Spelman had then published, or was 
phout to publish, his excellent Translation of this same Diony- 
wius’s History vand on that, and other accounts, thought it 
necessary to obviate the prejudices which might be instilled into 
some part of the publick by these Observations in the short 
Review above mentioned. In this little piece he fails not to 
vindicate his Historian, though briefly, yet, as eompetent judges 
have determined, very effectually. Mr. Hooke’s passion for the 
despotic form of government +) peared by an anecdote commu- 


ae ae Aasl: sine sents: die. 
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Roman Senate, and the Character of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 1758,” Svo; an anonymous pamphlet, 
but written by Edward Spelman, esq. 

. The third volume of Mr. Hooke’s “ Roman His- 
tory,” to the end of the Gallic war, was printed, 
under his inspection, before his last illness; but did 
not appear till after his death, which happened in 
1764. “The fourth volume was published in 1771. 

Mr. Hooke left two sons; one of whom, Tho- 
mas, is a Divine of the Church of England *; the 
other, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and Professor of 
Astronomy in that illustrious Seminary +. 


with some gentlemen of respeetable characters, took out of his 
pocce. a pamphlet, written by Mr. Warburton (afterwards 
Bp. of Gloucester) just then published; from which he reads a 
passage io the following effect: Hhen God, in his justice, weighs 
the fate of Nations, he considers all arbitrary governments os paper 
anc packthread in the scale! ‘What,’ said Mr. Hooke, ‘does Mr. 
Wacburion imazine, thet God Almigity considers the great 
Monarchics of France 2nd Spain only as paper and packthread ?” 
No one in company made any reply, and the conversation 
dropped. But, we may suppuse, they took the fairness..ef the 
citation for granted. The passage alluded to is in a pamphlet 
incituled, ‘Apolozetical Dedication to the Reverend Dr. Henry 
Stebbing, &e, 1746." Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, p. 497. 

* For the following letter to the late George Allan, Esq. of 
Darlington, I am indebted to Mr. Allan’s worthy son: : 

“Str, i Birkby, Dee. \4, 1783. 

“ T thank you, and am much obliged to you for the letter to 
the Earl of Oxford [see p. 606], and the trouble you have been at 
in wanscribing it. How Bowyer got it out of the Earl's hands, 
¥ cannot conceive; nor how he could think himself at liberty to 
print ic}. What I learn from it is, that Mr. Hooke, when a 
young man, had some considerable losses in the South-Sea ; and 
would have been glad of an employment under the Ear] of Oxford, 
or some of the Earl's friends in the Ministry. Maty’s story of the 
Duchess of Mariborough is picasant, and I believe it to be true; 
but as for Warburton’s idie tale of Mr. Hooke’s endeavouring to 
pervert her Grace to Popery, it is too absurd to be belidyed by 
any body, or that that was the cause of. her quarrelling with 
him. Ihave been told, that she wanted him to set about. ane 
other work for her, from which he excused himself upon aeceunt 
of his Roman History, Tam, &e. T. Hooxg.” 

t See a very obliging and satisfactory Letter from this, gen- 
.tleman in vol. V. p. 395. ' 


2 It was publict ji 
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- No. XI 
Dr. RICHARD FARMER. 


‘This learned Critick and distinguished Scholar 
{who is justly celebrated in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica *” as “ a man of pleasing, though. 
singular manners”) was the descendant of a fa-' 
‘mily long seated at Ratcliffe Culey +, a hamlet 
within the parish of Shepey, in the county of Lei- 
cester.- Hig grandfather (who died in. 1727, et. 63) 
is described on his tomb, in St. Mary’s church at 
Leicester as “ John Varmer, of Nuneaton, gent.” 
His father, who was largely engaged in Leicester 
in the profession of a maltster, married in 1732-3 
Hannah Knibb, by whom he had five sons and four 
daughters. .He died in 1778, at the age of 80. His 
widow survived him more. than twenty years, dying 
Pec. 14, 1808, at the advanced age of nearly 97. 
Their first-born son, John, died an infant. 


* © One of us, who had the pleasure of being a little kypown 
to him, has been so much delighte# with the natural ease and 
pleasantry of his conversation, that we made all the enquiries 
which we judged requisite to enable us to draw up such a 
biographical sketch of this agreeable man as might be acceptable 
to our Readers, and not unworthy of his character ;° but these | 
enquiries were’made in vain. ‘Those to whom we applied- knew” 
little more of the incidents of his life than what we had préyi- 
ously found in a Miscellany, of which the writers seem to consider 
it a3 a principle of. duty to vilify the character of every ,person, 
who, like Dr. Farmer, isthe friend of.order, and the enemy of 
suddensor rapid innovations. To that Miscellany, therefore, we « 
mist be beholden for many facts, but we shall certainly copy done 
of its malevolence.” . Encyclopadia Britannica. 

} See,an, ample Pedigree of Dr. Farmey's ancestors under“ 
Ratcliffe Culey, in the History of Leicestershire, vol. 1V..p 956. 
—I)r. Farmer gives arias on his.seal, Argent, a chevron Sable, 
between three Homan lamps, birning proper. Matto, Now extin-. 

pees ler pera 
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Richard, the second son, was born, Aug. 28, 
1735, in the antie:nt * Borough of Leicester; and 
received the early part of his education, under the 
Rev. Gerrard Andrewes+> {father of the present truly 

Setable Dean ef Canterbury,; in the Free Gram- 
schoo! of his native Town; aseminary in which 
many eminent persons were his coutemporaries. 

About the year 1759, he left the school, with the 
character of being estimable for temper and talents ; 
and was entered a pensioner at Emanuel College, 





Cambridge, when Dr. Richardson { was master, and 


Mr. Bickham § and Mr. Hubbard jj tutors, 


* In Domesday this antient Borough is styled Civitas Leicastria. 

+ See a Pedigree of the Family of Andrewes in the History of 
Leicestershire, vol. HLL. p. 456. 4 

¢ “Dr. Richardson was a good-humoured man, warmly at- 

tached to ‘Tory principles, and no less strict in the minutia of 

College discipline. It was matter of triumph in him to have heen 

present, when a boy, at the trial of Sacheverell; and so rigid.a 

disciplinavian was he, as to punish the wearing of a neckeloth 

~ (which at that tice was deemed unaeademical) instead of a 

stock, with the same strictness as a deviation from moral recti- 


tude.” Dr. Richardson, at the time when the question proposed - 


by Dr.Jebb (sec p. 630) was in agitation, was old and feeble; but he 
chose to be carried to the Senate-house; and when his shrill voice, 
ou giving his vote, could scarcely be heard, he cried out.te one 
of the Masters, enyuiring whose voice it was, ‘ It was 1, Master 
~~it Was 1; I came to save the University.” dnnual Necrology. 

§ « Dr, Farmer's classical tutor was no ways distinguished’ for 
ability, He, however, had the isiterest of the upper part of 
the Society; and obtained the tutorslfip in preference to a man 
of respectable talents the late Bishop Hurd, author of a ‘politi- 
cal work of considerable merit, [‘ Dialogues on the English Con- 


stitution], which proves him at the earlier part of life to have , 
‘éen ‘a Whig, and apparently one zealous and well-informed. © 


Jt may therefore be inferred that Bickham was a Tory.” Ibid. 

_ |e'The mathematical tutor was Mr. Hubbard, a Tory also in 
ptin¢iple ; yet. in a course of years, his mind assymed a more 
liberal cast. He iwas allowed to be a judicious tator; thowgb, in 
matters of discipline and wconomy, regular to a degree: of su~ 
perstition : he was also (his voice and appearance being favour- 


able to that. character) a popular preacher.—the government of | 


Emanuel College had thus passed into the hands of persons very 
<lifferent in political principles from,those who formerly presidgd 
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Mr. Farmer, when an under-graduate,applied him- 
self chiefly to classical learning and the bel es lettres; 
was known io be a man of reading, distinguished 
rather for sprightly parts than profound speculations 
and much esteemed in the circle of his friends. 

He took his degree of B.A. in 1757 ; ranked as. a 
Senior Optime; and was of the same year with Dr. 
Waring and Dr. Jebb. The degree, though not of 
the first class, procured him notice in College; and he 

_ successfully contested the silver cup given at Emanuel 
to the best graduate of that year with Mr. Wanley 
Sawbridge, brother to the Alderman. This cup is 
preserved with great care in Dr. Farmer's family.’ 

His Cambridge Verses were, a Poem -on laying 
the first Stone of the Public Library, 1755; and 
a Sontet on the late King’s death, 1760. 

In 1766 he proceeded’ M. A.; and succeeded as 
classical tutor * to Mr. Bickham, who weut off to the 
valuable rectory of Loughborough in Leicestershire, 
in the gift of Emanuel College. In discharge of 
the part. of his office more immediately classical, 
Mr. Farmer was entitled to considerable respect. 
He was a good scholar: but Theology and Mathe- 
matics were not his favourite studies. He did not 
give lectures in Euclid many years ; but in Ggotius 
and the Greek Testament he continued to lecture 

. till he resigned the tuition. By his pupils, .as 
formerly by his fellow students, he was generally 
esteemed ; though an. occasional want of: punctuality 
sometimes exposed him to censure from their perents. 

For many years, while tutor, he served the curacy 
of Swavesey, a village about eight miles from Cam- 
bridge, not far from the road to Huntingdon, which 
liad been*formerly served by the celebrated Dr. Jor- 
tin. An this situation he gained the respect of his 


* «The first books that he lectured in were, Euclid’s: Wle- 
ments, Aristophones, Tully's Offices, the Amphitryon of Phiu- 
tus, and Hurd’s Horace. Indater periods, he lectured in Quin- 
tilian, Grotius de Veritate Religionis Christiane, and the Greek 
Testament.” “Annual Necrology. i 
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congregation, rather by his affabilitv and social man- 
ners, than by the solemmity of his carriage, or the 
rigour of his doctrines*. At this time also he 
formed.an intimacy with Sir ‘Thomas Hatton, bart. 
a good-humoured country gentleman of Long- 
Stanton in Cambridgeshire. : 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, May 19, 1763. 

In 1765 he was junior proctor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

On the 15th of May 1766, he published, from the 
University press Proposals for printing, by Subscrip- 
tion, The History and Antiquities of the Town of Lei- 
cester; originally collected by William} Staveley, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, and formerly of Peter-bquse in 

_ that University. Now first offered to the Publick 
from the Autbor’s Manuscript; with very large Ad- 
ditions and Improveinents; and au Appendix of 
Papers relative to the Subject. By Richard Farmer, 
M.A. Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
and of the Sociciy of Antiquaries, London +.” 





* « Swavesey was at that time frequented by Methodists; oc- 
sasioned by the Rev. Mr. Venn, then rector of Yelling in Hun- 
tingdonshire, formerly fellow of Jesux College, and by the Rev. 
Mr, Berridge, then vicar of Everton, Bldfordshire, formerly fel- 
low of Clare Hall. Between these genslemen and Farmer there 
existed no great cordiality; for Farmer was no friend to their 
doctrines, which appeared to him irrational and sleuray. He 
classed them with Presbyterians; and both Presbyterians and 
Mcthadists he considered as Puritans and Rowidheads. Farmer 
was a preater adept in er wa joke, than in uohinging 
Calvinist’s creed, or in quicting a gloomy conseience. “He, how: 
ever, possessed a spirit of bericvolen: and knew jiow te perform 
a generous action to a distressed Lani ‘There ave men who can 
read over a person’s grove “ Me was a kind inan,” with greater 
satisfaction than “ He f a i eredy 

+ A mistake—for Thon 
the Buprhaatur which 7 

$ “ Conditions: 1. Phe Editor prope: Vbat the Work be 
elegantly printed iu Quarto at the Cambridge Pr and illus. 
trated with Copper-1 of the anticat and pr E 
iman Pavements, Coms. Seais, &e. 2. 
the Press as soon as ihe Novcher of th 
bly ascertained: aad that cach Sub: 
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That he set about this Work with the full inten 
tioa of pursuing it with diligence, is evident. frony 
the tenor of many of the Letters which he addressed 
at that period to his Antiquarian Friends *. But, in 


~ Copies will be printed on Targe Paper, at 15s. each. Subserip- 
tions will be received by the Editor; and Messrs. ‘Thurlbourn and 
Woodyer, Cambridge; Mr, Dodsley, Palt Mall; Mr Miilar, in the 
Strand; Mr. Beecroft, in Paternoster-row, London; Mr. Fletcher 
and Mr. Prince, in Oxford; and by Mr.Gregory, and Mr. Farmer, 
in Leicester.” : , 

* Several of these may be seen in an Advertisement prefixed 
to the Third Volume of the History of Leicesiershire, p. vi—viii, 
—In answer to one of them, Sir Thomas Cave says, ‘ 1 am glad 
so much grist comes to your mill, where, I am confident, it will 
he made to produce the finest flour,"—In a Letter to Mr. Thomas 
Warton, Dec. 29, 1766, he says, ‘(J am very glad that Joshua 
{Barnes} is safe antived at Oxford. His notes, Fsuspect, will not 
figure greatly ; but you will smile at his identification of Homer 
and Solomon, Pope (if 1 remember right) has a hint at this eu- 
rious performance, though others have doubted its existence.” 
‘And, after some useful hints on Theocritus, he adds, ‘‘ Professor 
Taylor's Lectures on Theocritus fre in the bands of a Rev, Mr, 
Driffield, of Chelsworth, near Hadleigh, Salfolk. fome years 
ago he tatked of printing them ; but that scems to he blown over, 
T cannot find any body at present that has any acquaintance 
with him.—Suppose you throw away a letter at him yourself, 
Don't imagine that T shall be impertinent enough to say any 
thing more about Editors and Comuientators, which you are cer- 
tainly sufficiently acquainted with. Pray remember to ¢ _ 
‘Bas, in the first Idylliu, by 2 less ambiguous word than Capre- 
olus, by which unfortunate onc er Crecel is detected of trans- 
Jating from the Latin, With respect to the ory of English 
Poetry, I flatter myself J can be of much more service: let me 
know your plan, &c. and coramand me as you please. When [ 
have a little more time to spare. [ will make you out a pretty 
large Spenserian packet. You talk of being idle in the summer— 
LT wish } had been so too—imy business has been solely swearing 
at Engravers, Poor Shahkspeare Jies wpon the table. 

(Raptim) Yours most atfectionately, R. Farmer. 

© PS, This scraw! has lain by these two days, to wait for a 
note to Mr. Huddesford ; but f aei now determined, with Mas- 
ter Dogherry, ‘ if Twas as tedious as 2 King, to bestow it all on 
your Worship.” You ray. remember that we talked of. a tran- 
script of names from the Latin of Leicester MSS. ; but F think 
we may be contented with the Preamble abount the Classes; or 
‘somewhat to that purpose; for-these sort of things have grown 
upon me marveliously. But 1 must trouble one of you to look at 
Dugdale in the Ashmolean, 6502. 12 F 2. p. 387. When I looked 
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a very few ngonths, he began to perceive that the 
task he had undertaken was much more laboriousthan 
he had at first imagined ; and in his “ Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspeare, 1766,” ‘addressed to his 
worth Friend and Schoolfellow Joseph Cradock, 
Esq. of Gumley (a Work by which, as Dr. Warton 
very justly and emphatically expresses it, “ an end 
is put for ever to the dispute concerning the Learning 
of Shakspeare, by the masterly and convincing and 
unanswerable Essay * of Dr. Farmer on this subject”) 
he laments that “ he had been persuaded into that 
employment, Though I have as much,” he says, 
“ of the Natale Solum about meas any man what- 
soever, yet, I own, the Primrose Path is still more 
pleasing than the Fosse or the Watling-street : 
© Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale’ 
Its infinite variety.’ : 
And whert I am fairly rid of the dust of Topogra- 
phical. Antiquity, which hath continued much 
longer bout me than I expected, you may very 
probably be troubled again with the ever-fruitful 
subject of Shakspearc and his Commentators.” 

Yo an Advertisement of his “ Essay,” which 
appeared Jan. 22, 1767, is added, “ Mr. Farmer 
takeg, this opportunity of informing the Sub- 
scribers to the History and Antiquities of the 
Town of Leicester, that many of the Plates are al~ 
ready finished; and that the whole Work is prose-- 
cuted with all the Expedition consistent with the 
Nature of the undertaking, But the important 





con; but, if my memoranda be right, it is not. This therefore 
(or what part of it you or either of you think proper) I could wish 
to have copied by my former amanuensis. I remember it is very 
legible. Can I ask likewise, at somebody's leisure, for a peep at 
the said Dugdale MSS. Angl. 29%. No, 6491 ?”—He had then 
his “ History of Leicester” very much at heart. 

* A second edition of this valuable performance was called for 
in 1767, in which are only a féw corrections of styles but 
no additional information. A third was printed in 1789, without 
any additions except a note at the end, accounting for his finally 
abandoning his intended publication of the Antiquities of Lei- 
cester, The Essay is also given at large in Mr. Steevens's edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, printed in fifteen volumes, 1793; and in 
Mr. Reed's edition, twenty-one volumes, 103. 
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Communications he has been favoured with, which 
greatly enlarge his Book, must necessarily defer its 
Publication somewhat longer than he ‘expected. 
Subscriptions will be received till Lady-dayiext, 
at Half a Guinea the small, and 15s. thé large’ 
Paper.” And in a letter toa venerable Antiquary, 


on the 16th of April following, he says, “I am | 


much obliged by your attention to my attempt on 
Antiquities ; which is a sacrifice of time to my na- 


tive Town, with little or no view to profit or repu- ‘ 


tation.”——Certainly not to profit ; for the price of the 
quarto volume was to have been only half a guinea! 

In 1767, he took the degree of B. D.; and in 1769, 
July 8, was appointed by Dr. Terrick, then Bishop 
of London, one of the Preachers at the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall; an engagement that required him to 
be in London a certain-number of months in the 
year, a situation favourable to one now bécoming a 
collector of books. His place of residence was usu- 
ally the house of Dr. Anthony Askew *, the very emi- 
nent physician, in Queen-square, Bloomsbury ; who 
died in 1774. 

Feb. 13, 1770, Mr. Farmer appears the profound 
Antiquary, in thus addressing Mr. Thomas Warton ; 
“ Dear Sir, I should have been particularly hgppy 
to have seen you at Askew’s, as perhaps he has 
more matters worth your notice, than he himself in 
the multitude of his business might have time to 
exhibit; but I am sure he would at least be will- 
ing, for I know not a more communicative man in 
the world. Iwish I could give you a satisfactory 
account of Leland, They have no registers of ad- 
missions or degrees at Christ’s before the last cen~ 
tury ; nor are there any matriculations remaining of 
Leland’s time. All I find is, from an old Proctor's 
book, that Ds, Leland paid for the degree of B.A. 


in 1522. So far I could have written some time’ 


a but I waited from day to day for the Antiquary 
of the College (one Mr. Wall), who is just now ar- 
rived at Cambridge. I hoped he might have in- 


* Of whom see vol. IN. p, 494, 
; formed 
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formed-me sofewhat about the fellowship, Fuller; 
‘I think, is the first who calls him Jetlow ; “bat here 
again. 1 was disappointed; his list of fellows‘ beging 
only ingihe 22d of Henry VU. In trot; I find 
no Feasoff to believe he was so. When he speaks of 
himself and the College, he’ would scarcely have’ 
omitted it: however, if any thing worth notice 
should occur, you shall certainly have it? You can- 
not oblige me more than by giving me an opportu- 
nity of hoping at beast to answer your quétions, 
Have you no job in the History of Poetry for your 
very obhived and affectionate servant, R. Farmer ? 
P.S. Faller calls Leland fellow of Christ's (as he 
pretends) on his own: authority (fist. of Camb; 
p- 91), aud quotes his Fifa Seberti (Sigeberti) ; but, 
if you turn to it in ¢ Leland de Scriptoribus,” or in 
Tanner, you will see he only says he had been a 
member of the college. Bale makes a distinct life. 
of Sigebert ; but Wall is certainly right, where ‘He 
tells us there is uo other than this. (Celamo rap 
diss)” 
On the subject of the History of Leicester,” 
he thus addressed Mr. H. Baldwin, Nov. 12, 1772: - 
‘Sirs A Correspondent of yours, in the Chronicle 
of Satyyday, informs you that he is a Subscriber to 
some Kook, which be has long wished to receive } 
and complains, with seeming justice, of the delay of 
publication. He must, however, be candid encugh 
to own, that there may be causes which do not ori- 
ginate in the Author, and those unforeseen ones ; 
such, at least, he will soon find, in the Preface to 
the History of Leicester, has been the case with that 
Work. ‘The matter is too long for a Newspapet 
disquisition ; but it will appear, that Mr. Farmer 
has been the person most deceived in his reasonable 
expectations; and that not his ‘Time only, but hig 
Money, has been sacrificed to the Honour of his 
Town, and the Interest of his Subscribers. When' > 
the delay proved inevitable, it was Tepeatedly adver- 
es ogee . _— ae, an -_ 
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tion-money would be returned by the Booksellers 
to all those who should please to accept it; and the 
same notice was given to Mr. Beecroft, in London, 
from whom almost all the Town Receipts were 
taken. This is again offered; and Mr. Farmer 
flatters himself that no room is left for complaint *. 
« Some time ago Mr. Farmer, on the authority of 
some persons whom he supposed to be better ac- 
quainted than himself with the business of Plates 
and Printing, was induced to tell his friends in the 
country, that the Work would be finished in the 
course of the Winter. He is very sorry to find him- 
self unavoidably deceived, and must necessarily beg 
a little further indulgence; he hopes only éo. the 
Summer; certainly not beyond it.” ; 
The further prosecttion of his “ History of Lei- 
cester,” a task which he had in many respects found 
unpleasant, he soon after thought it prudent to 
abandon ; a circumstance thus noticed by himself: 


* At the distance of more than twenty years, Dr. Farmer was 
publicly called upon, in a manner which the following letter 
(written wholly unknown to him, ¢nd whilst he was labouring 
under a severe indisposition) will fully explain : 

«Mr. Urnsan, In a periodical publication of December 
last, .it is asked, whether Dr. Farmer received subscriptions tor 
the Antiquities of Leicester, and whether the book has been pub- 
lished. Without entering into the motives for such a question, I 
will answer, that Dr. Farmer did receive such subscriptions, and 
that the beok is not yet published. But let me add, that the 
very respectable Dignitary here called in question, more than 
twenty years ago, advertized in the St. James's Chronicle that he 
had declined the undertaking, and that the subscription-money 
-was ready to bereturned. Should any one doubt this assertion, [ 
am ready to give the best proof of it, by repeating the same 
offer in the Doctor's name. You may, therefore, Sir, assure your 
Readers, that, if by chance there should be still any one or more 
subscriptions outstanding, the moncy will, on demand, be re- 
turned by JLNicuors. July 3, 1797." 

1 did not expect thet many would apply for the return of 
such small sums as five shillings and seven shillings and six pence. I 
paid, however, those sums to five Subscribers ; and two of them 
eame from the Executors of my rich Friend Mr. James Dodsley ! 
—My generosity, however, (though’ two of the receipts were for 
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«This Work was just begun at the press, when 
the Writer was called to the superintendance of a 
large College, and was obliged to decline the under- 
taking.. The Plates, however, and some of the Ma- 
terials, have been long ago put iato the hands of a 
Gentleman who is every way qualified to make’a 
proper use of them *.” : : 

‘The handsome resent was thus. acknowledged: 

“ The Collections of Thomas Staveley, esq. and 
the Rev. Samuel Carte, with several original MSS, 
and some engraved Platcs, were the gift of a‘ learned 
Diguitary of the Church, from whom the Publick 
Jong expected a History of his native Town of Lei- 
cester; aud the handsony: manner in which this 
has been publicly noticed, is an inducement for 
wishing to deserve the compliinent which Dr, 
Farmer has bestowed +.” : 

In 1773, on the death of Dr. Richardson, he was 
chosen Master of Emanuel College; Mr. Hubbard, 
the senior Fellow, declitting it on account of age and 
infirmities +. He now took the degree of D.D.; 
and was very soon succeeded in the tutorship by 
Dr. William Bencet, an elegant and profound scho- 
lar, who was afterwards most deservedly honoured 
with.a mitre, and is now Bishop of Cloyne, 

3n'1775-6 Dr. Farmer served, in his turn, the office 
of Vice-chancellor of the Uuiversity; and in that 
elevated office acquired a considerable degree: of 
reputation, and was aiterwards frequently the Pro- 
vicecancellarius. 

© The disturbances in America having by this time 
become serious, the University of Cambridge, with 
numberless other loyal Bodies, voted-en Address to 

* Fssay on the Learning of Shakespeare, ed. 1789, p. 95. 

+ Pretace to the History of Leicestershire; and Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXV. p. 185. 

t ‘fOn the death of Dr. Richardson, the College assembled 
March 91, 1775, when they unanimously elected Mr. ~ Henry 


Hubbard to sueceed him, who was.so long an ornament in that 


respectable Society; but who, hav ith bis wonted*mede- 
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theKing, approving of ‘the measures adopted by: Gow 
vernmentinreducethe factious Colonists to théird uty5 
the ‘Address, however, was not carried unanimously. 
It was; of course, opposed by the Rev. John Jebb, so 
well known for his-free opinions in politics. and re- 
ligion, and by some others; of whom one man, a 
member of the Capzf, carried his opposition so. far, 
as actually to refuse the key of the piace which con- 
tained the seal necessary.on such occasions. In this 
emergency, Dr. Farner, who was-then Vice- 
ehancellor, is said to have forced open the door 
with a sledge-hammer; an exploit which hjs de. 
mocratical biographers affect to ridicule, by calling 
it his courtly zeal, and the occasion cf all his subse- 
quent prefermenis *. If it be indeed true that hé 
broke the door in pieces with bis own hands, his 
cerduct must be acknowledged to have been. not 
very decorous; but, if the office which he filled be 
taken into consideration, we apprehend it would. be 
as difficult to prove that conduct essentially. wrong, 
as to vindicate the obstinate arrogance of him -who 
occasioned it. ‘The seal was the property of the 
University, of which this outrageous supporter of 
the Bili of Rights was but an individual member. 
The University had resolved that it should be. em- 
ployed for a certain purpose, which it was the’ duty 
of the -Vice-chancellor to catry Into effect; and, 
since the seal was r: d to him, he had no alter- 
native but to pet possession of it by fore. We 
hope, however, that he employed a servant to break 






* The Author of Dr. Farmer's Life in the “ Annual Necrology, 
evidently impressed with great personal esteem for his quondans 
Tutor, but differing toto celo from him in political opinions, 
observes, “ that the two parties of Whig and Tory, at Cambridge, 
had for some timne carried their contentions rather high; till, on 
the 17th of March 1769, an Address was presented to the King 
by the Tories, containing nothing short of a reprohation of the 
principles and conduct of the popular perty.—A few ycars after 
heppeped the American war. “An Address was again presented 
by tha Tories, justifying the cruel mesures then pursued, and 
the men who adopted them.” drnual Necrology. : 
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the doer; and, indeed, as Vice-chancellor, he: must 
have had so many. servants at his earnmand, that it. 
is not conteivable he would wield the slédge-liammer 
himsel£*.””: j 
- Othe death of Dr. Barnadiston, Master of Be-. 
net €ollege, he was (June 27, 1778,) unanimously: 
elected Proto-Bibliothecarius, or Principal Libra-, 
rian, of the University +; to which_(as well as to the 
Headship of his College) he was well entitled: fram 
his literary character. 
Ina very few days after he was admitted to the 
office, he thus addressed_his friend Mr. Gough: 
© Dear Sir, Emanuel, July 27, 1778. 
«You have repeatedly called me a very idle ai 
ungrateful fellow; but I think you will pardon me 
when you hear my situation. When I received 
your Letter, I was confined by the rheumatism ; 
and,’as soon as possible, carried into the country to 
get rid of it. The death of your Master ¢ brought 
me back, when I was very little able to canvass for 
his place; and had, besides, a Sermon. to make, for 
our Infirmary business; at which instant, I had an 
account of the death of my Father 4: the conse- 
quences of which have totally engaged ine till last 
night, When I returned, I found myself obliged 
to go into Suffolk this morning ; whence I mean to 
return about the middle of the week ; and if 1 live, 
and-any thing appears worth transcription, you shall 
hear by the end of it from ; + i 
: . Yours very affectionately, R. Farmer. 
> ¥ must go to the Libraries, as I have little or 
naphing of my own.” “ ee 
ir. Farmer, when a young man, wrote some 
very excellent “ Directions for studying the English 
History ;” which, with his permission, were printed 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. 

+ Cole MSS. . ; : eit 

+ Mr, Gough had been educated, at Bene’t College, under Dr. 
Barnadiston. . penx ; 
_§ See before, p. 618. , 
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in the European Magazine for 17915. and are.alse 
copied in Mr. Seward’s “ Biographiana.” = 
In April 1780 Dr.Farmer was collated byBp. Hurd, 
then Bishop of Lichtield and Coventry, to the Pre- 
bend of Aldrewas,.and the Chancellorship annexed, 
founded in the Cathedral Church of Lichfield, vacant 
“by the death of Dr. Greene, Dean of Salisbury. 
About this period, he lent Mr. Cole “The Ne 
gotiations of Cardinal Thomas Woolsey,” in MS, 
which Mr. Cole transcribed (vol. LEX. of his MSS.) 
Ti was a MS. of about 400 leaves, apparently written, 
about the reign of Charles the First. Mr, Gray (to 
whom the MS. was lent about 1770) returned it 
with this note, written on a blank leaf of the 
book itself: « Mr. Gray returns Mr. Farmer's 
Books, with many thanks. ‘Ihe MS Letters would 
be of some value, if the Transcriber had better un- 
derstood what he was about; but there are so many 
words mistaken, so many omitted, that the sense 
can often ouly be made out by conjecture, Does 
not recollect, that they have been printed in anv :f 
the Collections; but thinks, he has seen severa; 
them (the originals) in the Harleian Library, Lord 
Herbert plainly had seen them, aud (as far they go) 
has made them the foundation of his History. They 
serve to shew, as he says, that the Cardinal, in his 
‘Dispatches, was more copious than eloquent. The 
Tnstractions to Tunstall and Wingfield, after the 
Battle of Pavia, and the King’s Directions after he 
had signed the Peace with France, are most re- 
markable*, Pend. Hull, 12 April.” —It was about 
1770, that Mr. Parmer and Mr. Gray became ac~ 
quainted. “ Before, they had been shy of each 
other; and, though Dr. Farmer was then esteemed 
one of the most ingevions ef men in the University, 
yet Mr. Gray’s singular niceness in the choice of his 
acquaintance, made him appear fastidious toa great 
degree to all who were not acquainted with his 
manner. Indeed, there did not seem to be any 
* This article was purchased at Dr. Farmer's sale by Mr. Bind- 
ley, in whose possession it now remains, 
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probability of any great intimacy, from the style 
and manner of each of them; the one a cheerful, 
companionable, hearty, open, downright man, of no 
great regard to dress, or comunon forms of beha- 
viour; the other of 4 most fastidious and rerluse 
distance of carriage, rather averse to all sociability, 
but of the graver turn, nice and elegant in his per- 
son, dress, and behaviour, even to a degree of ‘fini- 
calness and effeminacy: so that nothing but their 
extensive learning and abilities could ever have’coa- 
lesced two such different men; and both of great 
value in their own line and walk. They were ever 
after great friends; and Dr. Farmer and all his ac- 
quaintance had soon a‘ter too much reason to lament 
his loss, and the shortness of their acquaintance *.” 

“ Some time after this, he was made’ Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury; we believe, through the re- 
commendation of Lord North, then Premier: and 
it was at Canterbury that the Writer of this sketch 
had the happiness of being introduced to him, and + 
witnessing iis hospitality +.” 

He was appointed Prebendary, on the death of Dr. 
William ‘Tatton, in February 1782; and was installed 
in March. When he returned thanks + at Court 
for this last preferment, {he King very politely asked 
him, “ Whether the University was flourishing, and 
what Noblemen were resident; and told him, that 
he could wish every one of that rank had as good 
principles instilled into them as the Earl of West: 
moreland.” Dr, Parmer had before told Mr. Cole, 
that Uharles Fox, the vehement haranguer in Par- 
hament against the Court, had publicly reflected on 
him, as breeding up the Earl, fis pupil, in Emannel 
and ‘Lory pre ‘iples: the mestion, therefore, of this 
Earl to Dr. Farmer was #4 polite as apropos. The 
Queen, who came to him, in her broken English, 
accosted him thus—‘ Doctour! in what part of the 











* Cole, MSS. vol. LIX. pp.57,58. + Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
¢ Feb. 12, 1752, he caine to London, to kiss bands for. 
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Kingdom do you reside ?—* Always at Cambridge,. 
Madam.’—* Oh, College! replied her Majesty, and. 
gave:him joy of his preferment *. cana 
« After enjoying his Prebend for several years, he 
resigned ‘it on being preferred by the late Mr. 
Pitt, then Premier, to a Residentiaryship ‘of St. 
Paul’s-¢: and we have reason to believe that!be de- 
clined & Bishoprick +, which was offered to him as a 
reward for the constitutional principles which he was 


* Céle’s MSS, 

+ Inan hour or two after he had received the official informa- 
tion of this appointment, I met him near Amen‘Corner; and he 
pleasantly observed to me, “ T could now, if 1 thought’ proper, 
cheat the Minister; for I have in my, pocket an, appointment 
to the Residentiaryship of St. Paul's, without having resigtied’ 
the Prebend of Canterbury.” J.N. ee 
$ “ Dr. Farther had not yet arrived at the zenith of his pros-, 
ity; and, indeed, declined being raised to that dignity, to 
which the Minister was inclined to advance him. The offer of a 
Bishoprick was twice made him by Mr, Pitt, The promise, ‘at. 











Jeast influence, made personally, as well as by Jetter, may be, ~~ 


as it elways is, considered as the siue forerunner of advancement. 
But the truth is, the solemnity and formality of the Episcopal 
character would have sat but awkwardly on Farmer. He:chose to. 
move without restraint; and to enjoy himself without respousi- 
bility. ‘To use his own language to a friend, ‘ One that enjoyed 
the Theatre, and the Queen's Head in the evening, would have 
made but an indifferent Bishop.’ A piece of preferment, how- 
ever, was soon conferred on him by Mr. Pitt, no less agreeable 
to his taste, in point of situation, tlian valuable-in point of in- 
come, a Residentiaryship of St. Paul's, This was given him in 
exchange for the Prebend of Canterbury. It was agreeable to 
his taste, as requiring three months residence in the capital, and 
only three, in the year ; enabling him. to enjoy in succession his 
literary clubs in London, and his literary retreat at Cambridge, 
It was valuable, ‘for its clear income is twelve er fourteen hun» 
dred a year, besides perquisites, which, though not easily ascer- 
tained, are considerable. The ingenious, good-humoured Doc~ 
tor now expressed himself in terms of perfect satisfaction. He 
looked for notbing higher. He enjoyed a plentiful income him- 
self, and, possessing with it'a considgrable share. of: patronage, 
had the means {an important consideration to a kind-hearted 
man) of rendering essential services to his friends, Indepen- 
dently, therefore, of the political principles originally imbibed 
by Dr. Farmer, it was natural enough for him to express, and, 
in his conduct through life, te exhibit, a warm attachment to 
Mr. Pitt, and to support with great cordiality the measuyes of 
ee ot ie 7 a wath 
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af..pains to propagate, not ouly in his. college, ‘but, 
as. far as his influence went, through ‘the whole 
University *. we 

. On the.yacancy of the small vicarage of St. Ni- 
cholas at Leicester, then worth only 43 a year, 
the Rev. William Bickerstaffe, an. old schoolfellow 
with Dr. Farmer, applied for it by petition to Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow-(; and, at the same time, in-the _ 


*® Encyclopedia Britanniea. Wes 

- + “To the Right Honourable Edward Lord Thurlow, Lord. 

High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

* My Lord, Leicester, dugust 10, 1786. 
«By the advive of Mr. Macnamara,a Representativeof Leicester, 
7 am instructed to appeal to your Lordship’s humanity, to grant 
mea gracious hearing, by a private address. “At fifty-eight years 
of age, permit a poor Curate, unsupported by private property, 
to detain your attention a few moments, From 1750 I have 
been Usher at the Free Grammar school here, with an appoint 
ment of 191: 16s. a year; seven years Curate of St. Mary's, my. na~ 
tive parish, in this Borough; then six years Curate at St..Martin’s 
with All Saints, lately bestowed by your Lordship on Mr. Gregory 
of this place ; and now an oppartunity occurs to your Lordship, to 
give mean occasion to pray for ny Benefactor, and those that are 
dear to him, during my life.. “Tis this; a dispensation is ex- 
pected every day, by the Head Master of the School where I serve, 
the Rev. Mr. Pigoit, Vicar of Great Wigston in this county, to 
connect a fresh acquisition in Lincolnshire with it; and he urges 
your Lordship’s Petitioner to try for the living of St. Nicholas” 
here, which he must relinquish. It is simply 351. a year ; but, av 
this Corporation grants an annual aid to each living in Leicester, 
of 10/. a year, St. Nicholas, joined to my School, might render, 
me_comfortable for life, and prevent the uncertainty of a Curacy, 
and the liard necessity, at any time of life, of being harrassed, 
-in all weathers, by a distant cure. My Lord, if this. freeddm-ig 
disgusting, impute it to the sympathising heart of the generous 
Macnamara, who prompted me to it in these words, speaking ‘of. 
your Lordship: ‘Indeed, I feel too forcibly my obligations to 
press further, or trespass more at present tipon his Lordship ; but, 
as you.are a native of Leicester, and a freeman, I canceive it my 
duty to bint io you, that an application immediately from yours 
self, stating. your situation exactl“, as.vou have done to me, 
may have the desired effect, as his '.urdship’s great abilities can 
oply be equalled by his humanity and benevolence.’ -May the all- 
mighty, all-present, and all-werciful God direct your Lordship, on 
th and all occasions, to do His pleasure ;. and protect you from’ 
all dangers, which may threaten soul, body, or estate; is the 
, prayer of : . ; 
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hope-of forwarding bis suit, wrote also to Dr. Far 
mer the letter which is copied below *. : 
“It has been said, that the delights of the 
pipe and the bottle, in Emanuel parlour, out- 
weighed, in his estimation, the dazzling splen- 
* ¥ think, if Dr. Farmer would undertake my cause, through 
means usually at hand with men of eminence, f might, by Di- 
vine Providence, find the Lord Chancellor disposed to serve me. 
This living is so immediately tenable with my school, and com- 
patible with an additional curacy, such as Ayleston, which I 
have, that I cannot forbear troubling your Revcrerce to take w 
arms in my cause, and declare, ‘ Ol} neighbour. old playfellow, 
inveniam vicun, aut frciam.—Ry school is out 191. lés. a year, 
Thbave no other cer(ain tenure at present. £ served Mr. Sim- 
monds seven years at St. Mar and Mr, tlaines six at St. Mar- 
tin's with All S. . Lhese lave vanished with their Vicars; and 
if Lhad-not Ayleston, I might be harrassed with a distant cure, 
to the discomfort of my life, and ihe peejucice of ny health, at 
a time when more case and leisure seem necessary.—I_ presume 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, the Representative of Cambridge University, 
and even tie Chancellor of the same, with a crowd of other 
great personages, have eyes, ears, “and hearts, at the service of 
its late Vice-chancellor, and yct Master of Emannel.”—-To an- 
other friend Mr. Bickerstaffe writes, “« At 58 years of age, have 
ing more inclination to a church-living than a wife, I applied to 
my old neighbour and playfellow, Dr. Farmer, to procure me 
St. Nichokis parish here; and any application was so well-timed, 
as to get the husiness into the hands of Mr. Pitt, their Univer- 
sity-representative, by the kind service of the Vice-chancellor, 
who at the same time attended to commit to him the University- 
addyess to the King, Dr. Farmer imformed me, that this Chan- 
cellor was his particular friend; anc that. if St. Nicholas’s was pre- 
engaged, J was put in the way of church-preferment. The liv- 
ing is yet undisposed of; the Lord Chanceilor is, or lately was, 
at Buxton; and J remain uninformed of any thing further: 
there is no room to expeet a smile of favour till the gout is mare 
civil! Tt seems like a Chancery-suit. The present Chancellor is- 
said to be a leisurely gentleman in these matters. .He keeps liv- 
ings in suapense. This may be designed to accumulate an aid, 
tp pay for the seals and the induction.—Swift says, ‘ Lord ‘Trea- 
surer, for once be quick!’ Should you teil the Chancellor, ‘it 
would suit kim, and that I say it,’ it might cost me the Joss of 
his slow favours. At my age, I could tell Aim, with strict pro- 
priety, Bis dut. qui cits.” ; 
Letiers to the same purport were addressed to Mr. Macnamara 
and Mr. Hunverford. To the latter he says, “ Mr. Keck and 
yourself solicited lord Denbigh in my behalf for St. Mary’s; and § 
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@oar of the mitre: but he had other: and 
better reasons for preferring a private to a public 
station. In early life, at Ieast before he was.ad- 
vanced in years, he had felt the power of love *, and 
had suffered such a disappointiicut as sunk. deep-in 
his mind, and for a time threatened his understand- 
ing. From that period, though he retained his fa- 
culties entire, he acquired some peculiarities of 
manner; of which he so far conscious, as to be 
sensible that they would hardly become the charac- 
ter of a Bishop: being Jikewise strongly attached to 
dramatic entertainments (which, if we inistake not, 
the English Bishops never witness), and delighting 
in clubs, where he could have rational conversation 
without state or ceremony of any kind—he very 
wisely preferred his Residentiaryship to the highest 
dignity in the Charch +.” . 

“€ His voice was strong and his manner of speaking 
rapid and guick. S>, tuat one day a lady hearing 
him preach at St. Mary’s and end his Sermon ab- 
ruptly, turned to an officer of dragoons who was with 
her, and said that Dr. Farmer knew how to stop 
short in a full gallop as well as any of the men in his 
company {.” 











4 


* This attachment, formed whilst curate of Swavesey, when 
his situation in life was inadequate to the union, continued for 
many years unimpaired: and, when “his fame and fortune ren- 
dered his situation in life at least adequate to the rank of the 
object of his atfections, he began to think seriously of Matrimony ; 
but, on mature reflexion, fuund that bis habits of life were then 
too deeply rooted to be changed into these of domestic arrange- 
ments with any probable chance of perfect happiness to either 
party.—Mr Cole, however, s << Dr. Colman told me, May 3, 
1792, that he had it from sufficient authority, that sir Thomas 
Hatton had refused his eldest daughter to Dr. Farmer, but on 

what fouridation he Knew not. ‘Phe fady is 27 or 23, and Dr. 
Farmer about 47 or 48. It will probably be a great mortifica- 
tion to both, as to every one it seemed that their regard for each, 
other was reciprocal. Dr, Farmer's preferment is equal to 8001. 
perannum; and I guess the lady's fortune, there being six daugh- 


ters and two sons, not very great,” 
oF. | 
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The- latter Years of Dr. Farmer's life were pretty. 
equally divided between Emanuel College. and“the 
Residentiary house in. Amea-Corner. : 

“ His residence in London was favourable, as 
already hinted, to his love of literary society; and 
for many years Le was a member of different clubs, 
ccmposed of men of letters, by wlhiom he was much 
esteemed. 

“Of this class was the Eumélean club, at Blenhein 
tavern, Bond-street, of which Dr. Ach * was Presi- 
dent; ‘and of which Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Bose 
well, Mr. Windham, M. P.- Mz Knight, M. P. 
Sir George Shuckburgh, the Houourable Frederick 
North, Doctor Lawrence, M. P. Sir George Baker, 
Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Seward, Doctor Burney, &c. &e, 
were members. 

* Efe was also.a member of tht: Uninereasable Club, 
Queen's: head, Holborn, of which Mr.fsaac-Reed 
was the President ; Mr. Romney the Painter, Me. 
Long, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Braicliwaite, Mr. Sharpe, 
Dr. Berdinore of the Charter-house, Mr. Newbery ye 
Mr. George Nicol, &c. &e. were members +.” 

Dr. Farmer was elected a meuiber ef the Lite- 















* John Ash, M.D, F. R.S) and A. SS. fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, formerly physician to the General Hospi- 
tal at Birmingham, in which town he was eminent in his prae- 
tice, and where he had considerable property, He was of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; M. A. 1746; B.M. 1750; M.D. 1754. Too 
elose application to his profession having affected his intellects, 
he recovered them by intense afplication to mathematical studies, 
He was the author of “Experiments and Observations to investi« 
gate, by Chemical Analysis, the Medicinal Properties of the 
Mineral. Waters of Spa and Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany, -and 
of. the Waters, &c. near St. Amand, in French Flanders, 1788," 
Sv¥o; also, “ Oratio Harveii, 1790,” 4to. He died in Bromp< 
ton-row, Knightsbridge, June 18, 1798, et. 75; and was buried 
on the 26th. A whole-length portrait of him, sitting, was 
engraved in 1791, by Bartolozzi,-after sir Joshua Reynolds, 

¢ Annual Necrology; where the Club in Essex-street, founded 
by Dr. Johnson and his friends, is also mentioned; But of 
that Club Dr. Farmer was not a member, though in the Jeter 
period of it he once or twice waza visiter. See Gent. Mag. vol. 
LY. pp. 8. 99. “ 
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vaty-Club (founded by Dr. Johnson’and sir Joshua 
Reynolds) Feb.3, 1795. 

He died; after a Jong and painful illness, at’ the 
Lodge of Emanuel College, September & 1797 3 ; 
and was buried in the Chapel. 


The following epitagh in the Cloisters of the 
College, written by Dr. Parr, accurately exhibits 
his more amiable ea respectable qualities ; and-re- 
flects honour on the candour of the learned writer ; 
between whom and Dr. Farmer there subsisted great > 
difference of opiniun.on political subjects. 

© . > . 
“A he Q 
Ricardas Farmer, S. T. P, 
Magister hujus Collegii, 
vir facetus et dulcis festivique sermonisy 
Griecé et Latiné doctus, 
in explicanda veterum Anglorum Poest 
subtilis atque elegans, 
Academie Cantabrigiensis stabiliendas _ 
et amplificanda: studiosus, 
Regis et Patrizeamantissimus, 
vixit aun. LXII. mens. 11. dies xu; 
decessit sexto id. Septemb. 
anno Domini 
MCC EXXXXVI3 
et conditus est Juxta aram vicini sacelli 
in sepulero quod sibi vivus nuncupaverat.” 


His will*, dated about 1792, was written on a 


* In a few davs after the Doctor's death, the following jeu 
@esprit (not improbably by his friend Mr, George Steevens) ap- 
peared in one of the flaily papers: “ This eminent Critick and 
enlightened Scholar has left few of equal celebrity behind him: 
at Cambyidge : he has turned his mind more to the ‘Belles Lettres 
than men do in general who are educated in the trammels of 
that Monkish Establishment. ‘The Doctor composed somé of 
his pleasantest ‘Works in an arbour on the verge of a pond where 
he resided, where a pipe was his principal companion; and, 
when he relaxed from his labours, he amused himself with a - 
hich covered his 
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blank'leaf tori out of an old book, and: wag nearly, 
as under: “I give to my brother, Joseply Farmer, 
all my property, not doubting of his using it for the 
benefit of our Family *.” : 

“Phough a good classical scholar, Dr. Farmer 
has been celebrated only for that kind of litera~ 
ture which is connected with the English Drama; 
and, having a strong predilection for old English 
writers, he ranked high among the Commentator’ 


those who visited his hospitable mansion, These birds, a Came 
bridge friend informs me, he*has disposed of in the following 
manner: 

My Geese I give and bequeath—to the Heads of the University, 

My Ducks and Drakes—to Sir Henry Vane ‘Tempest. 

My Peacock—to the Duchess of Gordon. 

My Guinea Fowl—to Colonel Cawthorne, 

My Vigeons—to Lady Buckinghamshire, &c. &e. 

My Doves—to the Princesses. 

My Sereech-owl—to Mrs. Mattocks. 

My Humming-bird—to Mr. Cor.rtney, 

My Bantams—to ‘Tommy Onslo..- 

My Chicken—to M. A. ‘Paylor. 

My King-fisher-—to the French Directors, 

My Cock Sparrow—to the Duke of Queensbury. 

My Old Girey Parrot—to Mrs. Cowley. 

My.Pullets—to Lord Willian Gordon, 

My Cuckoo—to Mr. Esten. 

My Cormorant—to the Duke of Marlborough. 

My Goldfinches—to Sir William Pultency. 

My Vulture—to Lord Lonsdale. 

My Eagle—to Mr. Pitt. 

My Jack-daws—to the Bond-street Beaux. 

My Magpic—to Mr. George Colman, 

And my Rooks—to the Club at Brookes’s. 

Oracle, Sept, 23. Onn oF THE Cock anp Hen Crvs.” 
* Dr. Farmer left two surviving brothers, Thomas and Jo- 

seph, both of whom are living in great respectability at Leicester. 
+Phomias is the father of the Rev. Thomas Farmer, M. A. who 
was presented by his uncle to the vicarage of. St. Luke, Mid- 
dlesex, 1796; and of two daughters, both married, and Jiving at 
Leicester.—Joseph, whe was lately Colonel of the Leicester Vo- 
lunteers, remains unmarried.—Three of the Doctor's sisters are 
also. hving ; 1. Hannah, unmarried; 2. Sarah, married, first, 
Alien Brown, gent. secondiy,-to Richard Jervis; but has no- 
children ; 3. Mary, wife of the Hon. and Rev, Richard Byron; 
ef Christ. Church, Oxford, M.A.; rector of Houghtan in the 











> was, In’ fac 
which -an ¢ 
m from carrying t a 
which. the exercise of his literary tale 
. - lave failed to raise it: so great, indeed, wa: 
of ease, that, after: having-announced for sub 
aa) History of Dectetties and. actually 
. ‘to print it, rather than subniit to:the fatigue o 
| @ tying it through the press, he returned the sub 
“ tlons:’, ‘Indolence. and: th a 
4 deed, the Doctor's chief: @haracterist 
them, with the disappointment already mentio 
may be attributed a want of attention to: x 
| , » nal appearance, and ‘to the -usual’ forms 
«Viour belonging to his station.” In’ the*eom 
of. strangers, the eccentricity of his. E 
| and of his manners made) him sometimes: 
for-a person half crazed: ~The Write this” 
sketch saw him one* morning” at Re cat 
dressed in stockings of unbleached thread, brown © 
breeches, and a wig uot worth a shilling; and wher 
a Brother Prebendary of his,remarkable for ele am 
of manners and propriefy of dress, put him/in 
that they were to attend on the Archbi 
Farmer replied, that it had totally, escaped 
he’ went home, and dressed himself likea Clergym 
That he sat late reading, and occasional} 
brandy and water, cannot. be denied; an 
rally true, that he could not easily be prev: 
, to-settle his accompts. His accompts swith so 
. Re Phis upils, whén “Tutor of his, Collese, wi 
haa sae the day of his death; and the-you ig gen- 
© tlemeninot unfrequently took advantage of this un, - 
“conquprablé*indolénce to berrow’ of him consider= 
able sums, “wellknowing that there was’ i 
of a demand, being ever made upon.the nts, 
One gen leman, in: particular, told friendlet oni . 
who was himself a pensioner of Sinanuel, that, we 
he left that Colleve, he was near 500. in debt to. 
ss ae ape oy : 
aa : + 
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Farmer; ‘a debt,” said he, © which. I would have 
scrupulously paid, but, after repéated solicitations, F 
could get no bill from him.”—Having been a warm 

artizan of Government during the American war, 
it will readily be believed that Dr. Mernmer was the 
determined enemy of Levellers and Anarctiists. He 
was, sucha Whig as those who placed King Wil- 
liam on the throne ; and of course deemed a violent 
Tory by our present Republicans, of whom, to say 
the truth, he could hardly speak with temper. By 
his enemies he is admitted to have been a man of 
generosity. As he obtained money easily, so he 
parted with it easily. Whilst he was always ready 
to relieve distress, his bounty was frequently he- 
stowed on the patronage of learned men, and learned 
publications: he was, accordingly, a favourite with 
all good men who knew him. In his own College 
he was adored, In the University he had, for 
many years, more influence than any other indi- 
vidual ; and, with all his ezcentrici¢ics, his deatl: 
was a loss to that Jearned Body, which, in the opi- 
nion of some of its members, will not soon be 
made up*.” 


My friend Isaac Reed (than whom no man was 
better acquainted with the honest, undisguised sen- 
timents of the benevolent Master of Emanuel) has 
thus delineated his character. 

“ Dr. Farmer was the architect of his own fortune,, 
and, without the aid of friends or powerful connec- 
tions, elevated himself to an honourable and lucra- 
tive situation, in the enjoyment of whieh hé bounded 
his ambition at a time when he might have obtained 
higher preferment. Froin his entrance into.the Uni- 
versity, he seemed to have fixed on Cambridge as the 
place destined for his future residence ; and uni- 
formly rejected every offer, the acceptance of which 
would occasion his entire removal fron that place. 
His attention to the interests of the ‘Town and Uni- 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica: 
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versity never was suspended; and by. his exertions 
every improvement and convenience introduced for 
the last thirty years were either originally proposed, 
or ultimately forwarded and carried into execution. 
The plan for paving, watching, and lighting the 
‘Town, after many ineffectual attempts, was accom 
plished in bis second viee-chancellorship, greatly te 
the satisfaction of all parties; whose petty objections 
and jealousies, and discordant and jarring interests, 
he exerted himself with success to obviate, to mode- 
rate, and to reconcile. As a Magistrate, he was 
active and diligent ; and, on more than one occa- 
sion of riots, displayed great firmness of mind in 
dangerous conjunctires. As the Master of his Col- 
lege, he was easy and accessible, cultivating the 
friendship of the Fellows and inferior members by 
every mark of kinduess and attention; and this 
conduct was rewarded in the manner he most 
wished, by the harmony which prevailed in the 
society, and by an eutire exemption from those 
feuds and auimosities which too often tore to pieces 
and disgraced other Colleges. 

“In his office of Residentiary of St. Paul's, if he 
was not the first mover, be was certainly the most 
strenuous advocate for promoting the art of Seulp- 
ture, by the introduction of Statuary into the Me- 
tropolitan Cathedral *: and many of the regulations 


* « The introduction of monuments into the Cathedral-church 
of St, Paul, whilst it forms a grand epoch to the Professors: of 
the Imitative Art, will convey to posterity a striking example of 
the liberality of the Dean and Chapter. When the modesty of Mr. 
Howard checked the intentions of the friends of Philanthropy 
from erecting a statue to his honour in 1786, the subscriptions 
which had been raised for that purpose were returned to those 
who thought proper to demand them ; out of such as were not 
recalled, ihe suni of 2002, was devoted to Prison Charities; and 
the remainiler wus directed to be applied to strike a medal in 
honour of Mr. Howard, and for other pw s. Before the plan 
for the medal coukd be finally ted, the death of Mr. Howard 
Jeft the subscribers at fuil Jilerty to revert to their original idea 
of perpetuating his nmeomeen merit by means of a statue; and 
niended to be erected without-doors, the 
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on the subject were suggested by him, and adopted 
Ih consequence of his recommendation *. 


publick were invited to communicate their sentiments on the 
subject. Many stations were in consequence pointed out; and, 
from one gentleman in particular [Mr. Hedger], a very hand- 
some offer was made, of providing a situation for the statue, and 
erecting a noble crescent of houses, to be called after the name 
of. Howard. ‘These ideas, however, were set aside, upon its 
being suggested by one of the Committce [the Rev. John Pridden, 
M.A. FS. A.], that, if permission could be obtained for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Mr. Howard in St, 
Paul's cathedraJ, such a situation would be suitable to the great- 
ness of his character, and the dignity and pratitude of the 
British Empire. A respectable delegation having attended the 
Dean and Chapter with this request ; they were pleased to grant 
permission for placing a monument to Mr. Howard in their Ca- 
thedral-church; a favour the more valuable, as it was the first 
instance in which such permission had been granted; and consi- 
derably enhanced to every adinirer of taste and liberality by the 
handsome conditions attached to it, ‘ that no fee should be 
required for its admission; and that no monument should be 
erected without the design being first approved of by a Cominittee 
of the Royal Academicians;” whom the Dean and Chapter have 
Tequested to take upon themselves the trouble of being arbiters 
of the public faste, in order to prevent any monument being 
intreduced that might not correspond with, or contribute to, the 
ornament of the building. The subscribers, highly gratified with 
such a distinguished indulgence, immediately agreed with Mr, 
Bacon to execute the inonument.” Hints designed to promote 
Beneficence, Temperance, and Medical Seicnce ; by John- 
Coakley Lettsom, M.D. and LL. D. vol. IE p. 213. 

* Dr. Farmer, as a member of the Chapter, very zealously lent 
his powerful aid on this occasion; but, having been myself, in 
‘conjunction with my friends Dr. Warner and Dr, Lettsoin, an 
active agent in obtaining admission for Mr, Howard's monument, 
J can speak with certainty al-o of the readiness with which the 
Right Reverend the Dean and the rest of the Dignitaries of the 
Cathedral (Dr. Jeffreys, Dr. Furmer, and Dy. Jackson) acceded 
to the proposal. J.N. . 

“ Had (he limes been more propitious to matters of elegance, 
Mr: Burke, at the suggestion of ins friend sir Joshua Reynolds, 
intended to have applied tu Parliainent for a certain annual sum, 
to gild the capitals of the cohaumns and other salient parts of the 
cathedral of St. Pauls-—The Genius of 2 in vain perambu- 
Jates the sacred fane, to find in it the state of her favourite 
son sir Joshua Reynolds, which perhaps, like those of Brutus or 
of Cassius, in the funeral procession of one of their family, pre- 
filget quia non cernitur—-Dr; Farmer saw but too plainly the 
uesolate state of the fabric; and that, for want of proper decora- 
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“© His literary character rests on-one small Work— 
The Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare *,” 
composed in the early period of his life,. and 
which completely settled a much litigated -andé 
controverted question, coutrary to the opinions ‘of 
Many eminent writers, in a manner that: carried’. 
conviction to the mind of every one who Had 
either carelessly or carefully reflected on the sab- 
ject. It may, in truth, be pointed out asa masters 
piece, whether considered with a view to the spright> 
Niness and vivacity with which it is written, the clear- 
ness of the arrangement, the foree and variety of 
the evidence, or the compression of scattered ma- 
terials Into a narrow compass; materials which ine 
feriov Writers would bave expanded into a large vos 
lume. He had no taste for the prevailing purstit in 
the University, the Mathematicks, nor ever paid 
any regard to it, after he had obtained his first two - 
degrees ; but he cultivated the Belles Lettres with 
great assiduity, though with little a pearance of 
regular’study. His knowledge of books in all lan- 
guages, and in every science, was very comprehen- 





tions, it appeared to be the most beautiful stone quarry in Eu- 
rope. He prevailed upon the Chapter of that Cathedral to admit 
monuments int it, under proper restrictions, and, by the wise 
and liberal regulations they made, to render it, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds exultingly said, “ The British Temple of Fame.” Mr,, 
Howard's monument was the first that was proposed for it; 
which gave tise to the judicious observations on sepulehral decar 
rations, which (through the medium of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol. LXT. p. 395.) were addressed by the first Marquis of 
Lans.lowne to the Committee appointed to conduct the business of 
that monument,” Seward’s Biographiana, p. 592. 

* « Dy, Farmer's Essay is, in respect to the materials, argue 
ments, and conclusions,—what the late Bishop of Salisbury's 
{Douglas} was upon Miracles,—original, powerful, and incon» 
trovertible. Never was there an octavo volume, like Farmer's 
upon Shakespeare, which contained so many and such various 
points, and which displayed such research, ingenuity, and acute- 
hess, put forth with so little pomp, parade, or pedantry, Its 
popularity was remarkable ; for it delighted beth the superficial, 
and deeply versed, reader in black-letter lore,” See Mr, Dibdin’s... 
“Bibliomania. 1831.” vn. “45. 
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sive. He was fond of reading; and continued the 
habit until the last stage of his existence. His good 
humour, liberality, pleasantry, and hospitality, night 
afford subjects for unmixed panegyric, to which 
everyone who knew him would readily assent. 
These will live in the memory of his surviving 
friends; who, whenever his name occurs, cannot 
but sigh at the refiection that those qualities, which 
haye so often soothed and gladdened lite, were suf- 
fered to exist no longer in the possessor than until 
he had attained the age of sixty-two years. 

«The illiberal practice of the present times may 
expect a drawback of the foibles of a man of genius 
and virtue. ‘That Dr. Farmer bad some, it would 
be ridiculous to deny, and useless to conceal. ‘They 
were, however, such as superseded no duty, encou- 
raged no vice, and might pass in review, before the 
most rigid Moralist, without calling for more than a 
very slight censure : in reality, they were lost in the 
recollection of bis many amiable qualities. Some 
of them, however, are delicately glanced at in the 
following masterly character, drawn by the Reve- 
rend Dr. Parr *, and published a short time before 
Dr. Farmer's death: 


* “Blow shal I talk of thee, and of thy wonderful col- 
Jection, O rare Richard Farrer? of thy scholarship, acute- 
ness, pleasantry, singularities, varied learning, and colloquial 
powers! “Phy name will live long among scholars in general; 
‘and in the bosoms of virtwous arc} jearned Bibliomaniacs thy 
memory shall ever be enshrined! ‘The walls of Emanuel Col- 
Jege now cease tu convey the sounds of thy festive wit--thy 
volumes are no longer seen, like Richard Smith's ‘ bundles of 
eticht hooks,’ strewn upon the floor; and thou hast ceased in the 
cause of thy beloved Shakespeare, to delve into the fruitful ore 
of black-letter literature. Peace to thy honest spirit ; for thou 
wert wise without vanity, Jearned without pedantry, end joyous 
without vulgarity." —° Dr. Parr’s well-applied Ciceronian phrase,’ 
adds Mr. Dibdin, “ in lauding the ingenuous and joy-inspiring 
language of Farner, gives us some netion of the colloquial 
powers of this acute Bibliomaniac, whose books were generally 
scattered on the oor. Farmer had his foragers; his jackal: 5 
avant-couriers: for it was well known how dearly he loved 
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-© OF any undue partiality towards the Master of 
Emanuel College I shall-not be suspected, by those 
persons who know how little his sentiments accord 
with my own upon some ecclesiastical and many 
political matters. From rooted principle and antient 
habit, he is a Tory—I am a Whig; and we have 
both of us too much confidence in each other, and 
too much respect for ourselves, to dissemble what 
we think upon any grounds, or to any’extent: let 
me, then, do him the justice, which, atnidst all our 
differences in opinion, | am sure that he will ever 
be ready to do to me. His knowledge is various, 
extensive, and recondite. With much seeming 
negligence, and perhaps in later years some real 
relaxation, he understands more, and remembers 
more, abont common and uncommon subjects of 
Literature, than many of those who wotld be 
thought to read all the day, and meditate half the 
night. In quickness of apprehension, and acute- 
ness of discrinination, I have not often seen his 
equal, Through many a convivial hour have J been 
charmed by his vivacity; and upon his genius I 
have reflected in many a serious moment with plea- 
sure, with admiration ; but not without regret, that 
he has never concentrated and exerted all the great 
powers of his mind, in some great Work, upon some 
great subject. Of his liberality in patronizing learned 
men, I could point out numerous instances. Without 
the smallest propensities to avarice, he possesses a 
large income ; and, without the mean submissions 
of dependance, he is risen to high station. His 
‘ambition, if he has any, is without insolence ; his 
munificence is without ostentation ; his wit is with- 
out acrimony ; and his learning without pedantry*.” 


formér ages. As he walked the streets of London—careless in 
his dress—and whether hig wig was full-bottemed or narrow 
bottomed—he would talk and mutter strange speeches to hime 
self; thinking all the time, I ween, of some curious discovery 
he had recently made in the aforesaid precious black-letter 
temes.” Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 565. 

* Geward’s Riocraphians. yol Ti vo. 572. 
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~ ‘Two detters of Dr. Johnson to Dr. Farmer. are 
preserved ‘in Boswell’s Life; the one, in 1770s re- 
questing (for Mr. Steevens and: himself) such infor- 
mation concerning Shakspeare as Dr. Farmer was 
“more able to give than any other man ;” the other, 
in 1760, soliciting information concerning “ Am- 
brosePhilips, Broome, and Gray, who were all of 
Cambridge 3. and of whose lives he was to give such 
‘aecomnts as he could gather.” 

«dg .the European Magozine, vol. XXV. 1794, 
p-410, isan excellent Letter from Wr. Farmer to 
Isaac Reed, -esq. Jan. 25, 1794, occasioned bya 
question which Mr. Reed had proposed to him on 
ithe subject of Dennis the Critic having been ex- 
pelled:from the University of Cambridge ; a fact as- 
serted in the “ Biographia Dramatica,” but denied 
by Dr. Kippis in the “ Blograpiia Beritamnica,” mu- 
der the article Dennis *. 

Mr. Hawkins, in an-advertisement prefixed to 
his edition of “Ignoramus, 1787,” very handsomely 
"observes, that “ it would have been an injury fo his 

reputation to conceal that the Editor was indebted 
ta:the Rev. Dr. Farrer for the knowledge of many 
facts which no one but Liniself could have furnished.” 

His Library, which was particularly viel. in 

searce Tracts and cld English Literature, was sold, 
under the title of “ BibdiocAeca. Farineriana; a Cata- 
logue-of the curious, valuable, and extensive Library, 
‘in Print and Manuscript, of the late Rev. Richard 

Farmer, D.D. Canon Residentiary of St.Paul’s, Master 
of Emanuel College, and ¥cllow of the Royal and An- 
tiquary Societics, deceased; comprehending many 
rare Editions of the Greck and Romau Classicks, 


















* After some pleasant arguments and remarks, Dr. Farmer 
coneludes, “ Yet we have not proved that Dennis was expelled 
from Caius; his original College ; bug this matter is soon settied ; 
though the-tradition more fully expresses the cause of it. On 
turning: to their Gesta Book, under the Acad ‘+ Sir Dennis 
sent.away,” appears this entry: <. 

«March 4, 1680. At a meeting of the master and fellows, sir 
Dennis muicted 2. - his scholarship taken away. and he sent outlet 












aod of. the most eminent: Philologers; a fine Cole 
lection of English History; ntiquities,-a 
graphy ; including all the old.Chronicles; the mest 
rare.and copious: Assemblage of old: English: Po : 
that, perhaps, was ever exhibited at one View 
gether with a great: Variety of old Plays, 
printed. Biooks. English and Foreign, in th 
Letter, many of w hich are extremely scarce,"& 
‘Lhe sale to commence Monday, May. 7427, 
continue 35° days, by Mr, King, King: sire, 
vent-garden. 
-#The:.Catalogue heorte to 3r 9 pages, a “the 
articles of books amount to 815 55. pe Shaget? 
‘The Library. issupposed to have cost himJess than | 
~ 5002, It. sold for 22101. independent of his Picturés, * 
» Dr. Farmer once proposed himself sto have hai 
a Catalogue taken of -his “Library;” toy whiéh oh 
intended | to have prefixed the following Advertise-: 
‘ment:, “‘Ehis Coliection of Books-is by: no means 
be considered as an essay towards a p 
‘the ‘circumstances and the situation of the Collector 
‘made Such. an attempt both unnécessary ahd im] 
dicable, » Here are few. publications -of ‘great 7 
whieh : «were already to. be. found in therex 
“Library of “Emanuel College; but; it is belie 
‘that. not many private collections contain: a greater 
anamber, of scaly curious and. scarce. books; 
rhaps, no-one is so rich in the antient philolo 
Fingiish: literature, | R. Farm 

























; * The Collection is justly said, to contain.the ‘nai reste 
curious assemblage of Old English Poetry that, perhaps, 
ever exhibited at one view ; tégether with a great yariety of 
_ Plays, and sonly p rinted works, Englisit and Foreign, int 
black lett er Farmer's copies were, in- general, ii 
condition ¢ possessor caring little for large peer 
bs sire bindings... His own namex, generally accompanied with * 

blingraphical remark, and both written in a‘sprawling eha-’ 
racter, usttally preceded the title-page. ‘The science (dare! I ry 
ture upon so magnificent ‘a word ?) of Bibliography-was,:evenin- =~ 
Farmer's latter time, but-jejune, and. of: limited extent; ai : 
this will account for some of’ the common-place bib! 
TENA O of the over of these vohimes.”- 

*. Dibdin’s Biblionsenis, ae 
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No. XII. 
GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 


THIS eminent Scholar and profoundly learned 
Commentator was the only son of George Stee- 
.vens,-esq. of Stepney, many years an East-India 
Captain, and afterwards a Director of the East India 
Company, who died in 1768. He was born at 
Stepney, May 10, 1736 *, and admitted of King’s 
College, Cambridge, abont 1751 or 1752. But he is 
best known as editor of Shakspeare’s Plays, Twenty 
of which he published 1766, in four volumes, 8vo +. 


* “ George, son of George Steevens, of Poplar, mariner, and 
Mary his wife, baptized May 19, 1736, nine days old.” 

+ The following character of Mr. Steevens appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1800, vol. LXX. p. 178. 

“Tf, as Dr. Johnson hes observed, the chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors; from those who have extended 
the boundaries of learning, and advanced the interests of science; 
it may be considéred asan aet of public duty, as weilas of private 
friendship to attend, with the rcevet of the patriot as wellas the 
sensibility of the friend, the closing scene of those men, whose 
superior enius has improved, extended, or adorned, the litera- 
ture of their country. Mr. George S s my be said to have 
possessed a pre-eminent claim to th r; and, though he 
js known rathe acommentator than as an original writer, 
yet, when we consider the works which he illustrated, the learn- 
ing, sagacity, taste, and general knowledge, which he brought 
to the task, and thes os which crowned his labours, it would 
not only be an act of jujuctice, but a most glaring proof of ob- 
stinacy and ignorance, to refuse him a place among the first Ji- 
wrary cers of the age in which we live. The carly editors 
of Shakspeare Jooked to Kirtle more than verbal accuracy ; and 
even Warburton consigned the sagacity of his mighty mind to 
the restoring certain readings, and explaining dubious passages, 
Johnson, who possessed more of the knowledge necessary to an 
editor of Shakspeare than those who had preceded hian in that 
character, was found wanting; and his first edition of Shaks- 
peare's Plays, which had been expected with much impatience, 
brought disappointment along with it. In a subsequent’ edition, 
he accepted the assistance of Mr. Steevens; and consented that 
the name of that gentleman should be in editorial conjunction 
with his own. Mr. Steevens possessed that knowledge which 
qualified him in a superior degree for the illustration of our di- 
¥ine Poet, aud without which the utmost critical acumen would 
arove 2box Ble had. in shert. studied the ace of Shaks. 
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A year before the appearance of this edition, Dr. 
Johnson had published an edition, with notes, in 


peare, and had employed his persevering industry in becoming 
acqnainted with the writings, manners, and laws, of that period, 
as welt as the provincial peculiarities, whether of language ‘or 
custom, which prevailed in different parts of the kingdom,’ bat 
more particularly in those where Shakspeare passed: the eavly 
years of his life. This store of knowledge he wag continually in- 
creasing: by the acquisition of the rare and obsolete publications 
of a former age, which he spared no expence to obtain ; While 
his critical sagacity and acute observation were employed inces~ 
santly in calling forth the hidden meanings of our great drama- 
tic Bard from their covert, and, consequently, enlarging the 
display of his beauties. ‘This advantage is evident from his last 
edition of Shakspeare, which contains so large a portion of new, 
interesting, and accumulated illustration 

“ Ht is to his own indefatigable industry 


y, and the exertions of 
his printer, that we are indebted for the most perfect edition of 
our immortal Bard that ever came from the English press, ha 
the preparation of it for the printer, he gave an instance of edi- 
-torial activity and perseverance which is without example. ‘To 
this work he devoted solely and exclusively of all other attentions 
a period of 18 months; and, during that time, he jeft his house 
every morning at one o'clock athe Hampstead patroie, and, 
proceeding withoat any consideration of the weather or the sca 
son, called up the compositor and woke s devils: 
« Him fate from Hampstead journeyuig to his book 

Aurora oft for Cephalus wistook ; 

What time he brush’d the dews with hasty pace, 

‘Yo meet the printer's dev'let face tu face.” 

«© At the chambers of Mr, Reed, where he was allowed to ad- 
mit himself, with a sheet of the Shakspeare letter-press ready for 
correction, and found a room prepared to receive him: there 
was every book which he might wish to consult; and-on Mr, 
Reed’s pillow he could apply, on any doubt or sudden suggestion, 
toa knowledge of English literature perhaps equal to his own, 
The nocturnal toil greatly accelerated the printing of the work ; 
as, while the printers slept, the editor was awake: and thus, in 
Jess than 20 months, he completed his last splendid edition of 
Shakspeare, in 15 large Svo volumes; an almost incredible la- 
pour, which proved the astonishing entrey and persevering 
powers of his mind. That he contented himself with being a 
commentator, arose probably from the habits of his life, and his 
devotion to the name with which his own will descend to the 
Jatest posterity. It is probable that many of his jeur-a esprit 
ynight be collected ; but I am not acquainted with any single pro-. 
duction of his pen but a poens of a few stanzas in Dedsley’s An~ 
nual Rezister, under the ttle of “ The Frantic Lover ;” which ia 
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at 
made'to them in-conversation, he al.” 
his comparisons from; them with the 
te acquaintance. He possessed a st: ‘ 
{ah abundant wit; his imagination, was of 
“sentiments were enlivened with thé im st 
essions. With these qualities, I need”not add that 
Oquial powers surpassed those. of other men, Tn argu= 
uncommonly-e nent his eloquence was equ ally: 
d animated. »His descriptions were sO true to fatu i 
s Were so finely sketched; of such ‘curious seléction, 
‘grouped, that. have sometimes considered ‘him as 
0 He would frequently, in his sportive’and al- 
» condescend {o a degree of ribaldry but little ; 
th him, however, it lost all its coarseness, 
air of classical vivacity, «He was indeed too 
ictilous, both in character and things, and toi 
Wiscrect ‘animation wherever he found iti. Fi 
ledged,, that he scattered his wit and his humour; 
is Jeers, too freely around him: and they wete not 
of gathering. “This disposition made many! — 
attached an opinion of »malignity to his ‘ebaracter- 
i reality possess, ~But there are many who 
er receivexa serious injury than be’ the ‘object o 
at least of such jokes as were uttered by Steevens, 
ere remeinhered by all who heard them, and-répeated . 
mbered them. A charactéristic:bon mof is a kind of 
» copies of which aré multiplied byevery tongue’ 
{; and it is much less injurious or spe 3 to bi 
@ satirical work, which is seldom: read be once, | 
thought of no-more, than to:be hitched fnto a sar.” 
iplet, or condensed into a stinging epithet, which wilt” 
H ured up by govil-humour or ill-nature, for the ~ 
poses of mirth or resentment; My’Stet Joved 
fon ; a‘disposition which has, ‘T fear, a € 
hobby horse, which, while it curvets 
A timorous ritler, will sometimes Uni i 
the dirt=" Some open charges*of a malignant 
aN n made against him’ and, in the” 
‘a distinguished literiry character i 
habits of intimate frieniiship. and-da i 1s : 
tleman, of; writing calumniating: paragraphs inthe ° “ 
hitn. Bun these’ paragraphs My,Steevens did 
s net 
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cursory.account of Mi. Stee 





in the “ Pursuits of Literatare 
to. be.applied to-him. = 1 any a sangu 
at thé same tine I have ever regretted, that the 
ments, of its author should Nave occas! milly Te 
n pness. of praise and of censure, J think 
of Mri evens, as well as the praise of Mr, Samuel Ly 
ieee singular in my pinion), are equally ridien 
without foundation, Mr. Steevens possessed» 
for which he managed with disere and 
it to gratity his wishes, which he did without any 
pence, in forming his distinguished collections of Cl 
hig, Literary Antiquity, and the Arts connected wi i 
nerosity also. was equal to-his fortune; and, though 
seen to give cleemosynarysixpences to sturdy 
f the ings, few persons distributed Bank-notes 
liberality ; and some of his acts of pecuniary kindni 
named, and probably Among many others. that re not 
which conid only proceed Been a mind adorned with 
sentiments.of humanity. He possessed’ al} the grace of e} 
accon nt, acqnired in a period when civility. and p 
were 2 risticks of a gentlefnan 3. & mortifying: 
to the manners of our present young men of fashion, ¥ 
would have disgraced the servants’ halls of their 
Mr. Steevens received the first part of his education at 
pie 3 he went-thence to Eton, ‘atid was catter 
nae penne of King’s college, Cambridge. He also: g 
ed @ commission in. the Essex militia “on its first est 
ment. The. latteryears of his life he Chiefly passed at 
stead in. wnvisitable retirement, and seldom mixed with 
but: in bookseller’s shops, or the Shakspeare Gallery, 
morning converzazione of sir Joseph Banks. have 
caprices, of the fickleness of his friendships; and’ 
transition of his regards, These, however, Tcannot 
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for I: know.not his motives; nor shall 7 attempt to analyse 
sensibiliti ut, whatever may have been. his ‘failings, 
not fear ¢1 iction when: I assert, that Geonse Steevens, 








a man,of &xtraordinary talents, erudition; and attainments; and 
that he was-an honour to the literature of his country, When: 

Death, hy. one stroke, and if ene moment, takes such a di 
sion of knowledge and inteliect—when-stich'a man iseatrie, 
his. =the mind can feel but one emotion: we consider 

waninratiiee thing beneath the sin—Wwe perceive what shado 
We are—and what shadows Wespursue,”_ 
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It was reprinted by these gentlemen, in the same 
number of volumes, five years after; and again, in 
1785, under the care of Isaac Reed, esq. of Staple- 
inn, who, at the request of his friends Mr. Steevens 
and Dr. Farmer, undertook the office of editor. 

A fourth edition of this work, with great additions 
and improvements, was published by Mr. Steevens : 
in fifteen volumes, 8vo, 1793, which at the time 
was certainly the most complete edition extant of 
Shakspeare’s Plays. This work, which, through 
the indefatigable exertions of the editor, was car- 
ried through the press in the space of eighteen 
months, is enriched with much novelty of remark, 
and contains the accumulated result of his aeute and 
critical observations, made during a long course of 


A passage in the above Ictter produced the following remark in 
a subsequent number: “ After conceding that I have the.highest 
opinion of the merits of Mr. S. in his line, I am, I conceive, at i+ 
berty to observe, that the author of the Pursuits of Literature is 
not singular in his commendation of Mr. L. ; that the Monthly 
Review, a publication of supreme Hterary excellence, where party 
(that fiend which will supersede the necessity of merit, be of im- 
mense injury to science, and ultimately destroy the character of 
the work conducted upon its principles), it not being a question 
of politicks or religion, assuredly did not interfere, has avowed 
as much’as the author of the “ Pursuits of Literature” in the cri- 
ticism of the ‘* Roman Antiquities of Woodchester’;” that the ge- 
ning of Mr. Lysons has ever been loudly celebrated by qlt the 
Gloucestershire people of instructed minds; and that, from the 
unequivocal tests of genius, impression, and effect, it is uni+ 
versally acknowledged that that quality, blended with skill, taste, 
felicity, and elegance, characterize the productions of Mr, Di- 
yector of the Society of Antiquaries. Add to this, that a more 
elaborate piece of topography, perhaps, never existed than the 
«* Environs of London :” and that the plan of it, which I con- 
ceive to be erguisite, havings such a remarkable completeness, 
and leaving nothing deficient, is supposed to be a dictate of the 
just and fine archwological teste of Mr. $.1.. I appeal to any 
Antiquary, whether the “ Roman Antiquities of Woodchester,” 
anit the “ Environs of London,” are not among the first produc 
tions of the present day, notwithstanding what the author of the. 
“ Pursuits of Literature” has thought proper to observe with re- 
gard to the latter, in that narrow-minded scale upon which the 
whole book is conducted. } admire fine Latinity and classical 
knowledge as much as he does ; but surcly there are other things 
worth attention too.” 
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reading, chiefly devoted to the illustration of his 
favourite Bard. The diligent editor has taken all 
possible pains to render his work full, clear, and 
convenient; and whoever considers the pirolexo: 
mena and notes, joined to the elegance of the tyf a 
. graphical execution, will be of opinion that our-tm< 
mortal Bard was edited in amanner worthy his fame! 
But this talent at explaining and illustrating 





*. A subsequent edition of this valuable Work was edited by 
Mr. Reed in 1803 ; on the subject of which I shall enlarge in the 
pleasant and judicious words of Mr. Dibdin: “ The Compiler of 
the Gentleman's Maguzine, vol. LXX. p. 178, has given us some 
amusing particulars of Steevens's literary life ; of his coming from 
Hampstead to London, at the chill break of day, when the over- 
hanging clouds were yet charged with the inky purple of night, 
in order, like a true book chevalier, to embrace the first dank 
impression or proof sheet of his own famous octavo edition of 
Shakspeare; and of Mr. Bulmer’s sumptuous impression of the 
text of the same. All this is well enough, and savours of the 
proper spirit of Bibliomaniacism ; and the edition of our, im. 
mortal Bard in 15 well-printed octavo volumes (1793) is a 
splendid and durable monumeht of the researches of Geor, 

* Steevens, ‘There were from 20 to 25 copies of the octavo edition. 
printed upon large paper ; and Lord Spencer possesses, by.be- 
quest, Mr. Stcevens's own copy of the same, illustrated with a 
great number of rare and precious prints; to which, however, 
his Lordship, with his usual zeal and taste, has made additions 
more valuable even than the gift in its original form. The 8vo 
edition of 1793 1s coveted with an cagermess of which it is not 
very easy to account for the cause ; since the subsequent one of 
1803, in 21 octavo volume: more useful on many accounts : 
and contains Steevens's ¢ tions and additions in every play,» 
as well as (77, in particular, in that of Macbeth. Bat 1 am well 
aware of the stubbornness anu! petulancy with which the previous 
edition is contended for in pojat of superi *, both round a 
private and public table; and teavi sector to revel in 
the luxury of an uncut, half-bound. ino: 
T push onward to a description of the Bibliotheca Si: jana. 
Yet a parting word respecting this edition of 1803: Tlearn from 
unquestionable authority, that Stecvens stipulated with the pub- 
lishers thag they should. p: Reed S001. for cilitorship, and 
1oo?. to Mr. W. Harris, Ubrarian of ihe Hx Institution, for 
correcting the press; nor has the editor in’ his pre! parted 
from the truth, in acknowl 2 Mie. Harris to be an able and 

vigilant assistant. Mi. H. retained, for some time, § evens’s 

egprrected copy of his awn edition of i793; but be wartls dis~ 


posed of it, by public auct esh He also at this pre- 
as Ts (ng Bae ees. tak ees om 
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the difficulties and beauties of Shakspeare was 
‘disgraced by the worst of foils, a severity of satire *, 
-which too strongly marked a malevolence of heart, 
from which his best friends cannot vindicate ‘the 
editor. The severity of his satire has, in some in- 
stances, recoiled on himself; and perhaps the. re- 
tort: courteous was never better played off against 
him than by our friend, honest and generous Tom 
Davies}, 11 his vigorous character of Master Sie- 
phen. tt would be happy for him could as much 
be said for hit as for that unfortunate and worthy 
mat on a similar occasion. But “ Peace be to his 
soul, if God's good pleasure be !” 

Mr. Steevens was a good classical scholar, and 

yas remarkable for the brilliancy of his wit, and 

for his satirical talents. Vhe latter he vecasionally 
indulged in some excellent jeux desprit, which 
made their appearance in various periodical publi- 
cations. 

“The Frantic Lover, mentioned in p. 651, ap- 
peared in aes “New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit, 1771," vol. IV. p. 189. Aud see:the St, 
James's Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1774, for a Song written. 
by him in the character of a Stationer; and two or 
three other poems, one called “The Insensible Lo- 
ver,” just before or after, in the same Chronicle, 





our immortal bard; with the following inscription, painted on 
the back of the pannel, by Mr. Steevens : 
“May 1797 
Copied by Josiah Boydell, at my 
request, from the remains of the 
only genuine portrait of William 
Sh George Steevens.” 

‘The engraved portrait of Shakspcare, prefixed to this edition 
of 1803, Is by no means a faithful resemblance of Mr. Boydell’s 
ailwirably exceuted copy in oi). ‘Tne expences of tite edition 
amounted to56441.; but no copies now remain withthe publishers. 

* Of this Sir John Hawkins felt the keenest feree. 

+ See in vol. VE. under the article Pavies, p. 433; and see 
also the article Jennens, in vol. HL. p. 120. 

¢~ Mr. Murphy also has strongly pourtrayed him in his Addresa 
ta the Maleroti. 
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which were all written as coming from a very worthy 
man who carried on that trade under the Exchange. 

See also Gent. Mag. vol. LU. page 276, for a 
portrait, invented by him, of Chedder, a poet older 
than Rowley; and, “for his sketch of Dean Milles’s 
wig, see the same volume, p. 288. 

He died January 22, 1800, at his house at 
Hampstead, where he had lived several years in 
the most recluse and unsocial retirement; and was 
buried in the chapel at Poplar, where, in the North 
aile, there is a monument to his memory by Flax- 
man, of which an engraving, in an elegant outline, 
is given by the Rev. Daniel Lysons in’ the Supple- 
mentary V. ‘olume of his “ Environs of London.” 

Underneath is the following inscription; the verses 
in which are from the pen of “Mr. Hayley: , 


« Yn the middle aile of this chapel 
lie the remains of George Steevens, esq. 
who, after having, cheerfully employed 
a considerable portion of his life and fortune 
in the illustration of Shakspeare, 
expired at Hampstead the 22d day of January 1800, 
in his 64th year. 


« Peace to these reliques, once the bright attire 
Of spirits sparkling with no common fires 
How oft has pleasure in the social hour 
Smil'd at his wit's exhilarating power: 

And truth attested with delight intense 
‘Lhe serious charms of his colloquial sense : 
His talents, varying as the diamond's ray, 
Could strike the grave, or fascinate the gay. 
Kis critic labours of unwearied force 
Collected light from every distant source ; 
Want with such true beneficence he cheer'd, 
All that his bounty gave, his zeal endear'd; 
Learning as vast as imental power could seize, 
In sport “displaying, and with graceful ease ; 
Lightly the stage ue cheequer’ ‘d life he tr od, 
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A capital portrait of Mr. Steevens was accidentally 
discovered, a few years since, which he had looked ail 
London through to find, but to no purpose. It was 
the intention of the Original to serve this inimit- 
able likeness as he had before done a miniature 
of himself by Myers, and a whole-length, in the 
character of Barbarossa, which Mr. Steevens played 
on a private theatre with great eclat. Fortunately 
the third and last picture of this extraordinary man 
escaped the ravage of the self-destroyer. It was 
painted by Zoffanii before he went to India, and 
sold, with many others, to a Mr. Clark, in Princes- 
street, having been left in the Painter’s hands, who 
got rid of all his portraits when he set out on his 
astern expedition. From this picture an excellent 
print avas engraved for sale, at the expence of Mr. 
Sylvester Harding, in whose family the plate now 
remains. 

Mr. Steevens was rich in books and prints. He 
bought largely at Mr. Baker's auction of sir Clement 
Dormer’s library, 1764, collected by General Dor- 
mer, where he got the French translation of Xeno- 
phon’s Works by Pyramus de Candale, Cologn, 
1613, bound in Morocco and gilt leaves, worth 40/7. 
and upwards, for 12/. 12s. 

He had the Second Folio of Shakspeare, with 
notes, and alterations of the scenes, by King Charles 
the First; together with that Monarch’s name and 
motto, Dum spiro spero, in his own hand-writing. 
This curious volume Mr. Steevens bought at Dr. 
Askew’s sale of books; and at his own sale it was 
purchased for the Royal Library, where it now re- 
mains. 

Mr. Steevens had also illustrated a copy of his 
own edition of Shakspeare, 1793, with 1500 por- 
traits of all the persons and places mentioned in the 
notes and text, of which he could make drawings, 
or procure engravings. 


* Of his perseverance and solicitude whilst this edition was in 


he Or 
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Elis set of Hogarth’s Prints may be considered as 
the completest that ever was collected *; and his 
commentary on the productions of that inimitable 
Painter, which accompanies Mr. Nichols’s “ Bio+ 
graphical Anecdotes,” would alone have stamped a 
lasting fame on his critical acumen -. 

His illustrated copy of Shakspeare he bequeathed 
to Earl Spencer; bis Hogarth (perfect, with the 
exception of one or two pieces) to that eminent 
statesman the late Mr. Windham, of Fellbrig in 
Norfolk; and his corrected copy of Shakspeare to 
Mr. Reed, with a bequest of 200 guineas. 

To his niece, Miss Steevens, who was the residuary 
legatee, he left the bulk of his. fortune, including 
his well-stored Library +. F 

* A set possessed by the present Marquis of Bute may, per+ 
haps, come nearly in competition with it. 

‘| See the Preface to the Quarto Edition of Hogarth's Works, 
published by the Editor of these,‘ Anecdotes,” 1810. 

t The Library,” says Mr. Dibdin, of this extraordinary 
Critic and Collector was sold by auction in the year 1800; and, 
being formed rather after the model of Mason's §, than of Far- 
qner’s, if was rich to an excess in choice and rare pieces. 
Nor is it an wniutere: ings occupation to observe, in looking 
‘unong the prices, the cnormous sums which were given for some 
vulunes, that cost Steevens not a twentieth part of their pro- 
duce:-—but which, comparatively with their present worth, 
would bring considerably higher prices! What arduots conten- 
tion, * Renardine s,’ and bold bidding ; what triumph on the 
one part, and vexation on the ether, were exhibited at the book 
se! while the Auctioneer, like Jove looking calmly down upon 
the storin which he himself had raised, kept his even temper; 
and ‘ever and anon’ dealt out a gracious smile amidst all the tur- 
bulence that surrounded hin! norable zra !—the veteran col- 
leetor grows young again in thinking upon the valour he then 
exhibited, anid the javenile collector talks © braggartly’ of other 
times— which he calls the golden days of the Bibliomania, when 
he reflects upon his lusty efforts in securing an Exemplar Stevens- 
ianumf? & 

After filling nearly twelve pages with the prices of the rarer 
articles, My. Dibdin proceeds, “11 remains tosay a few words of 
the celebrated Collectar of this very curious library. ‘The wit, 
taste) and classical acquireincuts of George Steevens, are every 
Where recorded and acknowledged, As an editor of his beloved 
shakspearc, he stands unrivalled; for he combined, with much 
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There were only two or three other- small lega- 
cies.in money. 


recondite learning and indefatigable research, a polish of style, 
and vigour of expression, which are rarely found united in the 
same person. His definitions are sometimes both happy and 
singular; aiid his illustrations of antient customs and manners 
such, as might have been expected from a head so completely 
furnished, and a hand so thoroughly practised. I will not say. 
that Geerge Sicevens has evinced the’ learning of Selden upon 
Drayton, or of Bentley upon Phalaris; ner did his erudition, 
in ‘truth, rise to the lofty and commanding pitch of these his 
predecessors: nor docs there seem much sense or wit in hunting 
after every pencil-scrap which this renowned bibliomaniac com- 
mitted to paper—as some sadly-bitten book collectors give evi~ 
dence of, If I have not greatly misunderstood the characteristics 
of Steevens’s writings, they are these: wit, elegance, gaiety, and 
satire, combined with almost perfect erudition in English dra- 
matic antiquities. Let us give a specimen of his classical ele- 
gance in dignifying 2 subject which will be relished chiefly by 
Grangerites. Having learnt that a copy of Skelton’s verses on 
Elinour Rummin, the famous Alc-wife of England, with her 
portrait in the title-page, was in the library of the Cathedral of 
Lincoln (perhaps formerly Captain Coxe's copy) ; he prevailed on 
the late Dean, Sir Richard Kaye, to bring the book to London ; 
but as it was not suffered to go from the Dean's possession, Mr. 
Steevens was permitted to make a fac-simile drawing of the title, 
at the Dean's house in Harley-street. This drawing he gave to 
Richardson the printseller, who engraved and published it among 
the copies of scarce portraits to ilustrate Granger. The acquisi- 
tion of this rarity produced from him the following Jeu d@’ Esprit ; 
the merit of which can only be truly appreciated by those who 
had the pleasure of knowing the eminent Portrait Collectors 
therein mentioned, and whose names are printed in capital letters. 
Ecranora Repiviva: 

To seek this Nymph among the glorious dead, 

Tir'd with his search on earth, is Gutsron fied :-— 

Still for these charms enamour'd MuscGrave sighs: 

To clasp these beauties ardent Brypury dies: 

For these (while yet un-taged to public view ;) 

Impatient Buasn o'er half the kingdom flew ; 

These, while their bright ideas round him play, 

From Classic Wesves torce the Roman Jay :—— 

Oft too, my Storer, Heaven has heard thee swear * 

Not Gallia’s murdered Queen was half so fair: 

« Anew Europa !" cries the exulting Burr, 

«* My Granger now, 1 thank the gods, is fall "—~ 

Even Cracuironn's self, whore passions rarely move, 

At this soft shrine has deign’d to whisper fove,— 

Haste then, ye swains, who RusMiso's form adore, 

Pessess vrour 
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Mr. Steevens was a most valuable member of the 
literary world, and a bright star in the cojistellation 


« We will now say somewhat of the man himself. Mr. Steevens 
lived in a retired and eligibly situated house, just on the rise of 
Hampstead Heath. It was paled in, and had, immicdiately be- 
fore it, a verdant lawn skirted with a variety of picturesque trees. 
Formerly, this house “had been a tavern, which was known by 
the name of The Upper Flask ; and which my fair readers (if a 
single female can have the courage to peruse these bibliomaniacal 
pages) will recollect to have been the same to which Richardson 
sends Clarissa in one of her escapes from Lovelace. Here Stee- 
vens lived embosomed in books, shrubs, andtrecs: being cither 
too coy, or too unsociable, to mingle with his neighbours. His 
habits were indeed peculiar ; not much to be envied or imitated; 
as they sometimes betrayed the flights of a madman, and :ome- 
times the asperities of a cynic. His attachments were warm, 
but fickle both in choice and duration. He would frequently 
part from one, with whom he had lived on terms of close inti- 
macy, without any assignable cause; and his enntities, once 
fixed, were immovable. There was, indeed, a kind of venom in 
bis antipathies ; nor would he suffer his ears to be assailed, or 
his heart to relent, in favour of those agaist whom he entertained 
animosities, however capricious and unfounded, In ove pursuit 
only was he consistent: one object only did he woo with an in- 
flexible attachment; and that object was Dame Drama, I have 
sat behind him, within a few years of his death, and watched 
his sedulous attention to the performances of strolling players, 
who used to hire a public room in Hampstead ; | towards 
whom his gallantry was something more substantial than mere 
admiration and applauwe : for he would make liberal presents of 
gloves, shoes, and stuckings—especially to the female part of the 
company. His attention, and even delight, during some of the 
most wretched exhibitions of the dramatic art, was truly sur- 
prizing ; but he was then drooping under the pressure of age, 
and what passed before him might serve toremind him of former 
days, when his discersinent was quick, aud his judgment matured. 

“It is, however, but justice tu this distinguished billiomaniac 
to add, that, in his literary wttacliments he was not influence | by 
lendid talents or exalted rank. ‘To my predecessor 
Herbert (for whase memory I may be allowed, at all times, to 
express a respectful revard) Steevens seems to have shewn marked 
attention, I am in possession of more than a dozen original 
letters from him to this Typographical Antiquary, in whieh he 
not only evinces great friendliness of dispusition, but betrays an 
unusual solicitude about the succe:s of Herbert's labours; and, 
indeed, contributes towards it by nearly a hundred notices of 
rare and curious books which were unknown to, Gr imperfeetly 
described by, Herbert himself: 

Of these Mr. Dibdin gives several excellent specimens ; after 
which he thus concludes. “ It is now time to bid farewel to the 

subject 
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of editors of that century in which the names of 
Pope, Theobald, Rowe, Warburton, Garrick, John- 
son, Capel, and Malone, are conspicuous. Adorned 
with a versatility of talents, he was eminent both by 
his pen and his pencil; with the one there was no- 
thing he could not compose, and with the other no- 
thing he could not imitate so closely, as to leave a 
doubt which was the original and which the copy. 
But his chief excellence lay in his critical knowledge 
of an author's text, and the best pattern of his great 
abilities is his edition of Shakspeare, in which he has 
left every competitor far behind him; and even John- 
son, with his giant strides, could not walk by his side. 

Mr. Steevens had a happy memory, richly stored, 
was a very pleasant téte-a-téte companion, communi- 
cative of his knowledge, but jealous of other men’s. 


subject of this tremendous note: and most sincerely do I wish I 
could * draw the curtain’ upon it, and say ‘ good night’ with as 
much cheerfulness and satisfaction as Atterbury did upon the 
close of his professional labours.—-But the Jatter moments of 
Steevens were moments of mental anguish. He grew not only 
irritable, but outrageous; and, in fall possession of his faculties, 
he raved in a manner which could have been expected only from 
a creature bred up without notions of morality or religion, 
Neither complacency nor ‘joyful hope’ soothed his bed of death. 
His language was, too frequently, the language of imprecation; 
and his wishes and apprehensions such, as no rational Christian 
can think upon without agony of heart. Although I am not 
disposed to admit the whole of the testimony of the good woman 
who watched by his bed-side, and paid him, when dead, the last 
melancholy attentions of her office—although my prejudices (as 
they may he called) will not allow me to believe that the windows 
shook, and that strange noises and deep groans were heard at 
midnight in bis room—yct no creature of common sense (and 
this woman possessed the quality in an eminent degree) could 
mistake oaths for prayers, ov boisterous treatment for calm and 
gentle wage. If it be said—why % 
* draw his frailties from their drear abode?’ : 

the answer is obvious, and, I should hope, irrefragable. A duty, 
and a sacred one too, is due ‘To Tue Livinc. Past examples 
operate upon future ones: and posterity ought to know? in the 
instance of this accomplished scholar and literary antiquary, 
that neither the sharpest wit, nor the most delicate intellectual 
refinement, can, alone, afford a man‘ Peace ar THE Last.’ The 
vessel of human existence must be secured by other anchors 
than these, when the storm of Death approaches!" 
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He was a man of the greatest perseverance in 
every thing he undertook; often constant, but 
not always consistent, as he would sometimes 
break off his longest habits without any ostensible 
reason. He discontinued his daily visits at Mr. 
White's, the bookseller, after many years regular 
attendance, for no real cause ; and left Mr. Stockdale, 
whom he took up on quitting Mr. White, all at once 
in the same eccentric and unaccountable manner. 
He never took a pinch of snuff after he lost his 
box in St. Paul’s Church-yard, though it had been 
the custom of his life, and he was much addicted to 
the practice, and in the habit of making his memo- 
randums by bits of paper in his box. 

His Library (which contained a valuable collec- 
tion of Classics, and was particularly rich in dra- 
matic and other poetry, and in the miscellaneous 
‘productions of the English press during the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. (was sold by auc- 
tion (with the exception of the three curious ar- 
ticles before mentioned as bequeathed to Lord Spen- 
cer, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Reed,) in the month 
of May 1800, and produced the sum of 27004. 

Six Plays sold for 1582. 4s.—Fuller’s Worthies, 
full of MS notes by the late Mr. Oldys, Mr. Tho- 
resby, and Mr. Steevens, 43/—Rapin, 51 guineas 
~—Purchas’ Pilgrims, 22 guineas.—Beaver’s Mili- 
tary Punishments, 13/. 5s—Tracts relative to Mary 
Toft, 144. 10s.—-Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. L. P. 
12 guineas.—Nichols’s Hogarth, with MS notes 
by Mr. §. 13/—Ireland’s Pamphlets, with Imita- 
tions of the old Deeds, &c. sold originally from 
Ireland, jun. to F. G, Waldron, for 18s. and pur- 
chased of him by Mr. S. for 2l. 2s. 17 guineas.— 
Plot of two Plays prior to the time of Shakspeare 
on two pasteboards, 11/.—Paradice of Dainty De- 
vices, 214. 10s. 6d.—The second folio of Shakspeare, 
18 guineas, and a copy of “ Dido *,” 17 guineas. 

* ‘This copy was given me by Mr. Reed. Such liberality in a, 
€ollector of old Plays is at least as rare as the rarest of our dra- 
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No. XIII. ISAAC REED, ESO. * 


This very eminent Collector of Books and able 
Commentator was born in the parish of St. Dun- 
stan in the West -¢, where his father passed unambi- 
tiously through life, in the useful occupation of a 
baker, and had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
son’s literary attainments + with that enthusiasm 
which frequently prevailsina strong uncultivated mind, 

€ commenced his public life very reputably, as 
a solicitor and conveyancer; but for several years 
before his death had confined the practical part of his 
business to the last-mentioned branch of his profes- 
sion§. Placed in a situation which, above all others, 
is frequently the road to riches and honour, Mr, 
Reed's principal ambition was, to acquire a fun- 
damental knowledge of the Jurisprudence of his 
Country; and thus far he was eminently success- 
ful. But the Law, however alluring its prospects, 
had not charms sufficient ‘to engage his whole at- 
tention; he loved, he venerated, that admirable 
system, which, from the days of Alfred and Ca- 
nute, from the bold usurping Norman to the pre- 
sent amiable Father of his People, has been re- 
gularly ameliorating; but he detested the chi- 
canery of which he was almost daily a witness in 

* ¥ trust that I shall be excused in presenting this memcir ofa 
worthy Friend in the words dictated From the heart at a period 
when, from an unfortunate accident, I was unable to read a line, 
or to hold @ pen—I am aware that some Memoirs of Mr. Reed, 
drawn up by « gentleman who knew him well, were printed in the 
European Magazine for February 1808; from which a few cor-. 
rections shall be taken in the way of Notes, 

+ T understood, from himself, that his father resided there ; 
but Isaae was born in Stewart-street, Old Artillery Ground. 

$ Being of a delicate constitution, his earliest years were 
passed at home with his parents; and he was afterwards placed at 
a school in Streatham. 

§ He was articled as a Clerk to Messrs. Perrott and Hodgson, 
eminent Attorneys; and was afterwards an assistant to Mr. Hos- 
kins, a respectable Barrister and Conveyancer ; with whom he 
continued abowed year, and then commenced practice in chamy 
bers in Graggs Inn, as a Conveyancer —He has been heard to say, 
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many of its professors. If ever there was a mind 
devoid of guile, it was Isaac Reed’s; and an at- 
tempt to make “ the worse appear the better 
cause” would have been with him a breach of moral 
obligation. Hence an extensive line of business 
was necessarily precluded; but he had the satisfac- 
tion of numbering among his clients many highly- 
valued friends; and other avenues to Fame, if not 
to Fortune, were open to his capacious mind. His 
intimate knowledge of antient English Literature 
was unbounded. His own publications, though 
not very numerous, were all valuable; and he was 
more satisfied with being a faithful editor, than am- 
bitious of being an original composer. 

In the year 1768, he collected into one volume, 
12mo, “ The Poetical Works of the Hon., Lady 
M[ar]y W[ortle]y Mfontagu]e.” His other pub- 
Nese ee Paes i Witch, a Tragi- 
Coomodie,” a few copies only for his Friends, 
1778; the Sixth Volume of Dr. Young’s Works, 
1778, 12mo; “ Biographia Dramatica,” 2 volumes, 
8vo, 1782, founded upon “ Baker's Companion to_ 
the Playhouse :” the biographical department of 
this work is the result of diligent enquiry, and his 
strictures on the productions of the English Drama 
display sound judgment and correct taste *; an im- 
proved edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, with Notes, 
12 vols. 8vo, 1780; Dodsley’s Collection of Po- 
ems, with Biographical Notes, 6 vols. 8vo, 1782; 
“ The Repository: a select Collection of Fugitive 
Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Prose and Verse, 

- by the most eminent Writers,” 4 vols. 8vo, 1777 
—1783; Pearch’s Collection of Poems, with 
Biographical Notes, 4 volumes, 8vo, 1783 (which 


* 

* Mr. Reed had occasionally interested himself in arranging 
and collecting materials for an improved edition; but, find- 
ing himself unequal to continue his exertions, the property 
of this work, before he had actually much enlarged it, was 
transferred to the London Booksellers; and on Mr. Reed's 
strongest recommendation, the completion of it was undertaken 
by Mr. Stephen Jones, in whose hands it will not fail to appear 
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some have asctibed to the late George Keate, esq.); 
«A complete Collection of the Cambridge Prize 
Poems, from their first Institution, in 1750, to the 
present Time,” 8vo, 1773; an edition of Johnson 
and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 10 vols. 8vo, 1785, 
which he undertook at the request of Dr. Farmer 
and Mr. Steevens, the latter of whom resigning, 
for this time, the office of Editor ; some short Lives 
of those English Poets who were added to Dr. John- 
son’s Collection, in 1790; the last and splendid 
Edition of Shakspeare, in 21 vols. 8vo, 1803, with 
his name prefixed; an effort which he with some 
difficulty was persuaded to make. So extremely 
averse indeed was he to appearing before the pub- 
lick, that, woen he was asked, as a matter of 
course, to add only his initials at the end of the pre- 
fatory advertisement to the volume of Dr. Young, 
his answer was nearly in these words: “I solemnly 
declare, that I have such a thorough dread of put- 
ting my name to any publication whatever, that, 
if { were placed in the alternative either of so 
doing or of standing in the pillory, 1 believe I 
should prefer the latter *.” He was a valuable con-~ 


* This was written from memory. But the following Let- 

ter, which I have since found, confirms the fact. 
« Dear Siz, “ Staple-inn, (1778.} 

“ Your note yesterday surprized me much, as 1 never had the 
least idea that it would be expected that my name should be to 
Young; and I was the more astonished, as you speak of the 
matter as one of perfect indifference. I declare I have sueh 2 
horror of seeing my name as Author or Editor, that if I had 
the option of standing in the pillory, or in standing formally 
before the publick in either of those lights, I should find it dif- 
feult to determine which to choose. it is what I never did in 
my life, and what I neither can or will, let the consequence 
turn out as it may. As the agreement with the Bookseller was 
as to him under that idea, I think he ought not to be bound by 
it. 1 will readily refund the money, the first I ever received 
for any literary undertaking, at Christmas, and expect it will 
never be taken any notice of. The Work which I have taken 
the most pains about, mean Dedsley's Plays, where I might 
expect some credit on the score of my industry, will not have 
my name to them ; ner shall any thing else, if { ever undertake 
any thing more (which I think dou! }; for 1 heartily detest 
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tributor to the Westminster Magazine from 1773-4 
to about the year 1780. The biographical articles 
in that Miscellany are from his pen. He became also 
very early one of the proprietors of the European 
Magazine, and was a constant contributor to it for 
many years, particularly in the biographical and gri- 
tical departments. He was also an occasional volun- 
teer in the pages of Sylvanus Urban. So ample in- 
deed was his collection of literary curiosities, so ready 
was he in turning to them, and so thoroughly able to 
communicate information, that no man of character 
ever applied to him in vain. Even the labgurs of 
Dr. Johnson were benefited by his accuracy ; and, 
for the last 30 years, there has scarcely appeared 
any literary work in this country, of the least con- 
sequence, that required minute and extensive re- 
search, which had not the advantage of his liberal 
assistance, as the grateful prefaces of a variety of 
writers have abundantly testified, Among the ear- 
liest of these was the Edition of Dr. King’s Works, 
1776, and the Supplethent to Swift, in the same 
year. In both these works Mr. Nichols was most 
materially indebted to the judicious remarks of Mr, 
Reed, whose friendly assistance also in many ip- 
the publick hax a right to sappose himself insignificant enou; 
to be exempt from. Writing is very painful to me, and J do 
not know that I am perfectly intelligible. 

“¥ thank you very heartily for Dryden * ; it came very season- 
ably to fill up the tedium of a solitary evening. ‘There are two 
or three errors in points of fact, which must be rectified. My 
iness is more stubborn than can be imagined. Isaac Rerp.” 

The two following Letters are of a somewhat similar nature : 

* Dear Sir, “ Staple-inn, Thursday, (1781.] 

“J have made some altcration in the note you desired me to 
Took at, and wish my recollection would enable me to be more 
positive about the fact. I am certain you are safe in ascribing 
the poem to Croxall +. ‘ihe permission you offered me of draw- 
ing upgn you for the money | wanted I yesterday accepted. 
‘should Mr. refuse to repay you, pray let me know ; I will 
then write into the country to get some money raised upon 
some property I have at Chesterfield, that you may. be put to no 
inconvenience. It is, I confess, what. I would willingly avoid ;: 





* Sce the “ Select Collection nf Miscellany Poems, 1780—1782,” vol. I. 
pp. 56, 181; vol. H. pp. 8, 99, : 
+ Abid. vol. VIE. np. 345, 
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stances contributed to render his “ Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer,” in 1782, completer than they other- 


but as-it will be the least of two evils, I shall not hesitate about it. 
The illiberality of Mr. —'s behaviour to me, T believe and hope, is 
without a parallel in the present times. Curll himself, whatever li- 
berties he took with the miserable wretches who were dependant 
upon him, never assumed the right of affronting a person 
who had either character or respectability in the world ; and J 
protest, upon a review of my life, 1 know of no circumstance in 
it by which I have forfeited my claim to be treated with de- 
cency, I may, famsure, appeal to you, whether the note I sent 
warranted an answer written by a servant, and not transmitted 
immediately to me, containing at the same time nothing from 
which J could collect a decisive reply to the request which J had 
made, though from the nature of ita positive answer might be 
expected. The rudeness and incivility of this conduct will, how- 
ever, be attended with some good tome. What neither the hints 
of some, nor the remonstrances of other of my friends, could 
effect, this transaction will bring about. 1 will renounce the 
beggarly employment by which I have been too long disgracing 
myself, and return to my own profession, which f am ashamed 
to have so much neglected. 1 confess, I am the more mortified 
at this business, as I cannot but reflect on the very different 
treatment I met with from Mr. Dodsley on a similar occasion. 
‘Ata time when from illness I could not proceed on his work, 
and when, from appearances, it seemed probable that I never 
might be able to finish it, he, without scruple, or any pitiful 
hesitation, advanced me the loan I asked of him; and I do not 
helieve he has ever repented that he behaved to me like a gentle~ 
man. What I requested asa favour, Inow willexpect as a stipula~ 
tion. 1 therefore will not look at the work again till you have sa~ 
tisfaction for the draft I have drawn. J neither poor cnongh, 
nor sufficiently abject for such a humiliating situation as Mr. 
seems to wish me in; and therefere he may take the-al- 
ternative. There were other names mentioned for the honours 
able task besides mine. Let him employ any of them. From 
the review I have taken of it, I see, J can get as much money in 
the time I must employ about it, even though I hire myself 
out to write for a stationer; and if 1 do I cannot be more 
disgraced than I have been. I ought to apologize for plaguing 
you with this scrawl; but | want to forget the subject of it. 1. R.” 


« Dear Sir, Stuple-inn, Monday, (1787. 

«} this morning in the City met Mr. Kearsley, wher, to my 
utter astonishment, he told me he had been informed that I 
was the writer of the unfavourable criticisms on his publication 
in the Gentleman’s Magazinc. How such 2 report can have 
originated I cannot conjecture. ‘The falsehood of it you know ; 
and I trust will ao me the justice to refute it e: 

« After every recollection on the subject, 1 cannot recall to my 
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wise could possibly have been. He contributed 
also many useful Notes to the later Editions of Dr. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. To enumerate the 
thanks of the Authors whom he had assisted by his 
advice would be endless; but in a Preface which I 
have seen, those thanks are so happily expressed 
that [feel a great pleasure in referring to it *. 

With the late Dr. Farmer, the worthy master of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, he was long aid in- 
timately acquainted, and regularly for many years 
spent an autumnal month with him at that pleasant 
seat of learning. At that period the Theatricals of 
Stirbitch Fair had powerful patronage inthe Combina- 
tion-room of Emanuel, where the routine of perform- 
ance was regularly settled, and where the charms of 
the bottle were early deserted for the pleasures of the’ 
sock and buskin. In the boxes of this little theatre 
Dr. Farmer was the Arbiter Elegantiarum, and pre- 
sided with as much dignity and unaffected ease as 
within the walls of his dwn College -+. He was re- 
gularly surrounded by a large party of congenial 
driends and able Criticks ; among whom Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Steevens were constantly to be found +. 
The last-mentioned gentleman, it may not here im- 
properly be noticed, had so inviolable an attachment 
to Mr. Reed, that, notwithstanding a capricious- 
ness of temper which often led him to differ from 
his dearest friends, and occasionally to lampoon 


mind that Iever wrote a Review of any kind, except Jones's 
Isaus, about ten years ago, in the Gentleman's Magazine [see vol. 
XLIX. p. 257.} If you remember any, pray Iet me know; and 
if it is not too much trouble I will thank you to tell Kears- 
ley every circumstance you know of my writing in the Maga- 
zine. I am sure there is not a syllable either there or any 
where else that I would not avow ; and when I say that, I should 
be sory there was any thing that could be injurious (as he 
tells me this has been) to a man of business, who has always 
been represented to me as one struggling hard for the support 
of a large family. If you will either write to him, or sce him, 
I shall hold myself much obliged. Yours very truly, Isaac Ratp,” 
* By Mr. Beloe. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXVII, p. 18. 


+ This I state from my own knowledge, having been presert 
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them, theta were thtee persons with whom through’ 
life he scatcely seeriiéd to have a shddeof © 
of opinion ; but those thrée were gentlemdéi _ 
wliont it was tot possible: for the’ most captious’ 
pergotr to haved differed — Dr. Farmer, Mr. Tyt- 
whitt; aid Isaaé Reed. Jaan : . : 
To follow Mr. Reed into the more retired sCenes 
of private atid domestic life: -he was an early riser; 
and, whenever the avocations of business permitted 
leisure, applied, itt general, several hours in the 
morning either in study or in the arrangement of 
His rttimerots’scarce tracts. His collection of books, 
whieh were chiefly English, was perhaps one of the 
most extensive in that kind that any private jndivi- 
dual éver possessed; and he had a short time be- 
fore his death made artangements for disposing of a 
great part of it. The whole was afterwards sold by, 
auction *, ae 
He was naturally companionable; and fre- 
quently enjoyed the conversation of the tablé at the 
houses of a select circle of friends, to whorn bis 
great knowledge of men and books, and his firm 
but modest mode of communicating that knowledge, 
always rendered bim highly acceptable. ; 
Exercise was to him a great source both of health 
and pleasure. Frequently has the compiler of this 


% See ‘ Bibliotheca Reediana ; a Catalogue of the curious and 
extensive Library of the late Isaac Reed, insq. of Stapic-inn, deceas- 
ed, Comprehendinga most extraordinary collection of hooks inEn- 
glish Literature, &c. ; sold by auction by Messrs. King and Lochée : 
Noveinber, 1807, Svo, — Fef¥ collections attracted greater atten- 
tion before, and during, the sale of it, than did the library of Mr. 
Reed ; acritic and literary character of veryrespectable second-rate 
reputation, The f 2 to the Catalogue was written by the Rev. 
H. 3. Todd. Itis brief, judicious, and impressive ; giving abyndant 
proof éf the bibliomaniacal spirit of the owner of the library, 
who would appear to have adopted the cobler’s welJ-known ex- 
amplé ét applying one room to almost every domestic purpose ; 
for Ped made his library ‘ his parlour, kitchen, and hall’ A 
brave and enviable spirit this! and, in truth, what is comparable 
with it?) Mr. Reed’s portrait is prefixed to the Catalogue ; it is 
an indifferently stip zg, copied from a fine mellow 
mezzotint. from the ¢ pencil of Rommey. This 
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article ¥ enjoyed a twelve imiles walk to partake with. 
him jst. the hospitalities of Mi. Gotigh at Enfield, 
andthe hixury of examining with ep ease the . 
faret patty of an uncoififiionly rich topogrdpliica 
Hbthry. But the most intitiate of his friends’ wag 
the’ friend of human kind at latge, thé mild, bene. 
voleritsDaniel Braithwaite, esq. laté comptioller of 
the Foreign Post-office, who lias fréquently beguiled 
him into an agreeable sauriter of near 20 miles to Kis 
délightful retreat in the pleasant village of Amwell, 
where he was always as happy and as much at home 
as Dr. Johnson was at Mr. Thtale’s at Streatham. 
With Mr. Bindley, senior Commissioner of the 
Stamp-office, whose skill and taste in collecting rare 
and valuable articles in Literature were so congenial 
to his own, Mr. Reed had many interchanges of reci- 
procal obligation. But his more immediate associates 
wete, James Sayer, esq. of Great Ormond-street; Mr. 
Romney and Mr. Hayley, the eminent Painter and 
Poet; William Long, esq. the celebrated Surgéon; Ed- 
mund: Malone, esq. the great rival Commentator on 


* I shalt add two more specimens of his friendly letters : 
-“ Dear Str, | Staple-inn, 12 Oct. 1782. 
“ Understanding that a frank will be sent to you this night, 
I just inclose a few lines, to inferm you that I received a lettes 
from Mr. Steevens this morning, in’ which he says you were aol 
pected at Cambridge, and that Mr. Cole had some curious MSS, 
to offer you, which he wished to confer with you about in per- 
sont. If your arrangements are not finally made, perhaps you, 
may contrive to return that way}. If you do not, suppose you 
write to Mr. Cole upon the subject. His health is so precarious 
that it will be hazardous to lose any time; and therefore I 
thought it worth while to send you-the hint. I wish’ you all 
possible enjoyment of the country. | .R,” 


“Dear Str, “ Staple-inn, Saturday Morning, March 1, 1788. 

“The newspapers have just informed me of the sad circum- 
stance which has happened in your family §. I sincerely take a 
part in your distress; and though I am sensible nothing but 
time can afford you comfort, I cannot help expressing my wish 
that I could: be of any use to you at this moment. Be assured 
that if I can assist you in any manner, you have only to com- 
mand me. I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 1R.” 

+ On the subject of Browne Willis’s Buckinghamshire MSS.—See vol, 


VIL pp. 199-~-202. $ 1 was then on an excursion in Leicestershire, 
6 Sse Gent. Mas 17828. vol TUE oFe 
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Shakspeare; J. P. Kemble, esq. not only an excel- 
lent Critick and Collector of dramatic curiosities, but 
himself (perhaps with the exception of his Sister 
only) the best living exemplar of Shakspeare’s text ; 
he Rev. H. J. Todd, the illustrator of Milton and 

penser, to whom he left a legacy for his trouble in 
superintending the sale of his library; Francis-New- 
bery, esq. of Heathfield, co. Sussex ; Richard Sharp, 
esq. M. P. for Castle Rising; and George Nicol, 
esq. the judicious purveyor of literary curiosities for 
the King. Some of these gentlemen were members 
of a select dining-club, of which he had from its 
origin been the President. 

On the bed of pain and anguish, another of his 
oldest friends (though ‘unable to hold a pen) feels a 
soothing satisfaction in dictating this last tribute of 
respect to so exemplary a character. He died Jan. 
5, 1807, at his chambers in Staple-inn, of which 
honourable Society he had Jong been one of the 
antients,. worn out by natural debility, which for 
the last two or three years had rendered his hands 

- unable to do their office, though his mind retained 
its original firmness ¥. 

Mr. Reed left considerable property to some rela- 
tions, and small pecuniary remembrances to most of 
his friends +. JLN. 


* Bis remains were interred at Amwell, serecshy to his own 
request, on ‘Tuesday the 13th of January, atten led by Mr. 
Braithwaite, Thomas Green, esq. and George Nicol, osq.; and 
his relations, Mr. Aubrey Joseph Lum and Mr. Robert Lum. 
See the article in the European Magazine already referred to, 

+ See a copy of Mr. Reed's will, with Twelve Codicils, in the 
Monthly Mirror, 1807, p. 130.—The first of these Codicils con- 
tains only, “I give to Mr. John Nichols, Printer, two guineas.” 
The third, ‘I revoke the legacy given to Jobn Nichols. 1. R. 
See additional codicil, dated 7th August 1799. 1. RB." ¢ No co- 
dicil, however, of such date appears; nor am 1 conscious of ever 
having given‘him the slightest offence. I have, therefore, every 
reason to believe that he intended to have augmented the legacy. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


( 673.) 
_..No. XIV. ADDITIONS to DR. LORT. 


In a former article respecting this learned and 
very eminent Divine, is a concise Essay, communi+ 
cated by himself, on the Author of “ The whole 
Duty of Man*;” to which, from the Collection of 
Mr. Gough, I now subjoin a correspondence of Dr. 
Lort with Mr. Prichard-+-, a Herefordshire gentle- 


* See before, p. 597. And see in Gent. Mag. for April 1812, 
p. 314, some remarks, collected by him, on Antient Manners. 

t “ Mr, Prichard was a gentleman of fortune at Ledbury in 
Hercfordshire. He was g great Freethinker, and fond of com- 
mounicating his notions in aJl companies. He had a particular 
spleen to David's character, whicl; he was known to have drawn 
at length; and was therefore supposed to have been the author 
of the History of The Man after God's own Heart; but this he 
always denied, and I believe, yustly. In 1763 or 4, he wentinto 
the South of France for the recovery of his health, where he 
died, and was buried, by his own desire, in consecrated ground.—-s 
¥ saw him at Malverne Wells in 1761; and, in company with 
Mr. John Yorke, was invited sto breakfast with him at his house 
near Ledbury, where he had an excellent garden, with every 
thing in great perfection. His letter to me, he says, was written 
by his servant; that is, hy a woman whom others called his 
Inistress. M L.” . : 

1. Sir, Trinity College, Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1761. 

«* Mr. Yorke was pleased to tell me that you had shewed him a 
copy of CoHins's Discourse on Freethinking, in which the famous 
passage of Idiote Evangetiste, quoted by that writer, was left 
untranslated ; and thence concluded, that Dr. Bentley had very 
unfairly triumphed over him, on a presusiption of his having 
rendered it Idiot Evangelists. Was this really the case, I should 
have the most contemptile opinion of Dr. Bentley's understand~ 
ing, as well as morals; for nothing could equal the wickedness 
of so gross a misrepresentation, but the silliness of supposing it 
could be-long undiscovered. Sy Pe 

«In the copy which I have of Collins’s book, the passage i¢ 
actually translated; and Bentley has quoted it very fairly in his 
Remarks.—But the mystery lyes here—Collins had this book more 
than once re-printed abroad, though in the title-page said to be 
at London; and, besides several considerable additions, the trans- 
Jgtions of the Authors quoted are in several places corrected 
from Dr, Bentley's Remarks, and some references are made to 
those Remarks. . se 

«This is asserted in Collins’s Life in the General Dictionary. 
which has many partial things in his favour. Indeed his moral 
character was néver, that I know of, impeached by his antagonists ; 
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man, on a remarkable passage in Collins on “ Free- 
thinking,” and the two following very handsome 
complimentary addresseg to Dr. Lort, by young Stu- 
dents ‘who have since most highly distinguished 
themselves in the Republic of Letters: 

« Reverendo Doctissimoque Viro Micuazst Lorr, 

S. T. B. hujusce Collegii é Senioribus Sggiis, et 
Mecenati suo quamplurimim colendo. 

Cim sacras hasce, Vir spectatissime, intueor wdes, 
loci religionem, quotque qualesque et nunc et olnn 
optimig feliciter inclaruere studiis, animus mihi se 
quadantenus subducit, et ingenii, ut ut sint exiguar, 
vires quasi retrudit suas. ‘Spe tamem benignitatis 
tua adducor (cujus non mediocris egeo) ut conatu in 
arduo eam exoratum veniain.—Tu, chm Juventutem 
in Doctrine ipso peregisti sinu, eam, per optiinarum 
rerum studium dignitatem meruisti, unde Particeps 


on the contrayy, was well spoken of by some of them: yet I 
know not how to reconcile a shuffling management of this sort, 
which has, I doubt not, imposed upon others as well as you, Sir, 
tn the strictness of such a character ; or to that love of truth, and 
consequently openness to conviction, which I shall ever honour 
wherever they are found. I flatter myself that I need seek for 
no apology for troubling you with this; if I did, the place from 
whence it is dated, to which Dr. Bentley did so much credit, 
wiil furnish me with a very good one. I cannot conclude without 
returning you my thanks for the civilities which you were pleased 
tu shew at Malverne, to, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, M. Lorr. 

« To G. Pritchard, Esq. near Ledbury, Herefordshire.” 


2. “1am much obliged for the favour of your letter. Receiving 
information must always be agreeable to me, as I hope truth will 
always be the end 1 aim at in my enquiries. I own Iam puzzled 
in regard to the passage of Idiotis Evangelistis in Collins and Bent- 
Jey, which you say is actually translated in the copy which you have 
of Collins's Book. Before I proceed, excuse a short query ;_ whe- 
ther you do not quote from memory, rather than the book itself? 
ax you term it, ‘the famous passage of Idiote Evangelista ;” 
whereas, both in Collins and Bentley it is in the ablative, Idiotis 
Evangelistis ? 1 hope you will not imagine that this is mentioned 
by way of finding fault; for I will own that I am often guilty of 
little inadvertencies, and who is not? But what.can be said in 
rezard to this difference? You say that the mystery lies in 
‘Collins having his. book more than once reprinted abroad, 


Picks Searoenee 
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evaseris Judicii per gravissimos Viros agendi de pre- 
mio, seu. commodi sive honoris avidis, zequé ex- 
optando. Veriim enimverd*simplici veritatis norm 
nihil allaboro; chm ex med oratione nihil dignitati 
tux vel subtrahi potest, vel adstrui. Liceat autem 
herenti mihi in conspectum vestrum tandem ali- 
quand@saceedere, occursum non tam reformidanti 
quam reverito; cui nibil magis est in votis quam tuo 
honestari suffragio. Tu ne hune animi dedigneris 
affectum; temeritatis absit audiam praveeque dam- 
natus fiduciz. 
Sum Tibi omni obsequio devinctissimus, 
: “ Gui. L. Mansen.” 


ral considerable additions, the translations of the Authors quoted 
are in several places corrected from Dr. Bentley's remarks, and 
some references are made tu those remarks.” Now my book of 
Collins's seems to have all the signs of « first edition: there are 
no such sizns as you mention; so far from it, that several creum- 
stances plainly indicate the improbability of its being one of those 
re-printed books; as, upon examination, I Bnd it to answer 
exactly in the several pages to Bentley's quotations; which, if 
there had been several considerable a:lditions, it could not well 
have done, especially as my edition is in 8vo, as it was Grst 
printed, and in a large print. Then here are no places, which I 
can find, corrected from Dr. Bentley’s Remarks (unless you sup- 
pose this passage in dispute to be so), or any references made to 
any Rerharks. And it really seems very extraordinary to suppose 
Mr. Collins should, in the same year in which he published his 
book (which was in 1713, which is likewise the date of mine), 
publish another edition *, only to alter two words, and indeed twa 
words of very little consequence, and at the same time make no 
other alterations, by the additions, corrections, &e. you mention, 
though the same reason must then subsist for his making such 
as did at the time of any other edition in which you say he did 
0; as Bentley's Remarks must have been then published, if Collins 
altered Idiot Evangelists to Idiotis Evangelistis in pursuance of 
those Remarks. And besides, there certainly was another edition, 
in 12mo, printed at the Hague in this year 1713, that-has those 
additions, &e. you mention ; so I cannot avoid repeating, that 
it must sé&m very extraordinary that a book should be printed 
in 1713, and various Remarks made upon it by Dr. Bentley, and 
then immediately another edition of this book should come out 
with two words only, of titling consequence, altered according’ 
to those Remarks; though certainly there was another edition of 
this book the very same year published by the author with several 


* Ts it not most probable that Mr. Collins had the single leaf only can- 
eed: An twhivls hs cif iseled itcde eee eee 
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« Reverendo Doetissimoque Viro Mrcuaeut Lort, 

S. T. B. hujusce Collegii é Senioribus Socio 
dignissimo. 7 

« Unicuique profectd est aliquid quo tendit, et 

in quod arcum dirigit. Varia autem hominum 

sunt studia, diversi etiam mores. Qui tamen in 

re una, qualiscunque sit, curam, quam~“potest, 

impendit, in pretio habetur. In Olympico certa- 

mine victorem palmé donatum laudamus; sed nec 

Musis amico sua negatur fama: illi licet sub sole 


adiitions, and several translations candidly corrected from those 
Remarks. Thus, Sir, F must leave it to you; and, as I hope 
from your apparent candour, that Dr. Bentley's great Jearning 
has not biassed you to be an implicit admirer of him, I will ven- 
ture to mention an answer [ had from a worthy Dignitary of the 
Church, upon my mentioning this Idivtis Evangelistis affair to 
him; which was, That nothing was too impudent for Dr. Bentley. 
And give nic leave to add that, in my life, I never read any book 
so pedantically affected, awkwardly witty, overbearing, and scur- 
rilous (I cannot find epithets sufficient) as Phileleutherus Lip- 
siensis, Tam certain I need not point out to you, Sir, the places, 
to prove what I say. But, if the particular fault wherewith 
Dr. Bentley bas been charged does not belong to him, let him 
pe cleared; for 1 would not be willing that cven the Devil him- 
self should be made to appear blacker than he really is, In~ 
deed, if any thing comes near the Doctor's way of writing, it is a 
paper in the Guardian, vol. I. No. 3. which attacks the Author of 
the Discourse of Freethinking.in a pretty kind of tragi-comic 
manner. If you have forgotit, let me recommend the re-perusal, 
as it will afford an odd kind of amusement. Be pleased parti- 
cularly to attend to the place where p. 136 of Collins is quoted, 
and turn to that page. I hope this is the only book wherein 
people are treated with contempt for being sober wretches in their 
religion, and for not having fire enough to be any farther de- 
bauchees than merely in principle. You will excise my freedom. 
1 consider myself as familiarly talking to my friend, which i 
sincerely desire you to be, for I am, Sir, 

«Your obliged and most obedient servant, Geo. Pricuarp. 

Hope-end, near Ledbury, in Herefordshire, 22d Sept. 1761. 
«If you see Mr. Yorke, I beg you will present mf most re- 
spectful compliments to him. FT thought it would not be disa- 
greeable to have my letter copied by my servant, as I begin to 
find a great defect in the steadiness of my hand. If Lam faulty 
in my address in the superscription, pray fet me know it. G.P.” 
S. Sirs Trinity College, Cambridge, October 12, 1761. 
Thave your favour of the 22d of September, to which I should 
ioe ys eae Int that ¥ waited in hoves te 
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et in pulvere; huic umbratilis sit labor. At ne vo- 
jenti quidem in arenam Pisweam licuit descendere, 
nisj prits de moribus, de totius vite instituto, 
severissima habita ratione. At non mihi, stadiuin 
hoc literarium mox ingressuro, cum hellanodicis 
res agenda est; cum iis autem, quos zequiore animo, 
veniam parim caute Juyentutis errortbus daturos, 
et ‘Spero, et confido. Semper mihi honoratus erit 
ile dies, quo primim me hospitem accepit Musarum 
hocce domicilium, cujus famam indies succrescen~ 


have found that same. edition of Collins's book which you de- 
scribe to be in your possession, the pages of which answer to 
those quoted by Bentley in his Remarks, but in which the words 
Iiiotis. Evangelistis are untranslated. This I have not been able 
to procure ; yet, notwithstanding, I flatter myself that I shall be 
able to give you farther satisfaction as to the matter in question, 

* My copy of the Discourse on Freethinking is in 8vo, London, 
1713, and contains 178 pages, which answer exactly to Bentley's 

uotations,” 

Page 90, lines 21 and 22 run thus: “ The Holy Gospels as 
written by Idiot Evangelists. 

« On the back of the title-page I find what follows in my own 
hand-writing : “ The following alterations are to be found in the 
second edition of this book ; viz. 

« P, 40, after absolutely necessary, the following paragraph is 
omitted; If @ man be under any obligation to listen to uny reve~ 
lation at all. 

P.90, By Idiot Evangelists, omitted. 

P. 135, Though he was Chief Priest. The word Chief omitted. 

«T cannot recollect, at present, how or whence I procured these 
alterations; ‘but, if they are all to be found in your copy, I think 
the affair will be sufficiently cleared up, and it will appear that a 
new edition was printed, not indeed for the sake of altering two 
words only, of trifling consequence ; but, of three which affected. 
the author's credit as a Scholar, more perhaps than any other 
three words in his book. 

« ‘That Collins should profit from his Adversary's Remarks, and 
alter such passages in his book as he was convinced thereby 
were wrong, is so fur from deserving censure, that it rather 
‘merits commendation ; but then an henest and impartial searcher 
after truth would candidly own his mistakes, ur at least, in the 
different editions of his book, would fairly tell his readers in the 
title-page, that it was the second, third, or fourth edition 
revised and corrected ;~—whereas the chicane, for I cannot call 
it otherwise, made use of by him, to conceal those circumstances, 
savours much more of the Jesuit, than of the generous and real 
Frecthinker. It certainly has drawn you im, Siz, very innocently 

. i doubt 
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tem vel invita fateatur Invidia. Nusquam enim aut 
spe Doctrine adipiscenda uberiore, aut premiis 
adepte amplioribus Juvenes commovemur. Quod 
ad me attinet, nihil certé antiquius duxi, quam ut 
eursu (ab optima Matre Academia prescripto) stu- 
dioram quodammods jam peracto, in honestissimum 
unc ordinem qui cooptarer, me tandem aliquands 
dignum judicares. Nec est cur diffitear, me-fepi- 
dam quandam titillare spem, ut meum mihi depo- 
situm laudes pudorem, et quem non ita pridem 
Alumnum Domis adscripsisti, beneficii haud imme- 
morem, Socium adscribere digneris. 
“ Sum Tui observantissimus, 
“ Tuomas Jacosus Matuias.” 


Tn a drawing which I possess, an inside View of 
Tickencote church, Rutland, part of a beautiful set 
taken i°1780 by Mr. John Carter, is a full-length 
portrait of Dr. Lort, taken from the life, by his ex- 
press permission. 

Two Letters by Dr. Lort are printed in vol. II. 
p- 596. 

I doubt not, to condemn Dr. Bentley for a most gross and impu- 
dent forgery, to which he was altogether a stranger. Of this £ 
am fully persuaded ; or otherwise no parts, no learning, though 
greater than Dr. Bentley’s, should hinder me from joining mast 
heartily with you, in exposing and stigmatising such behaviour. 
‘Thus much I will own, that in this and all the other writings of 
the Doctor's, his great superiority of genius and learning so far 
engross my attention and admiration, as to leave me very little 
at liberty to be much affected with those spots you remark in his 
character; which yet, I will agree with you, would have been 
much more perfect and compleat without. With regard to 
the Guardian, the virulence in the paper you were pleased to point 
out to me, though certainly not to be excused, may possibly be 
thus accounted for. Collins published this book of his, when 
party zeal was at the hichest pitch, and the High Church had 
gained the upper hand of the Low. The Author being well known 
to belong tu the latter, and a great stickler for the Hanover suz-. 
cession; the Tories presently sounded the alarm, and represented 
this book as containing the real sentiments of the greatest part 
ef their antagonists. "The Whigs, on their side, disclaimed all 
connexion with a writer, who, so far from being of the Low 
Charch, plainly discovered himself to be of none atall. Hence 


probably Stecle, who was at that time the most popalar writer for 
: that 
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we 
Lerrer of THayxs* from the University or Cam- 
BRIDGE to the Kixe of Napxes, for his present 
of the “ Antrauirizs of HercuraneuM +.” 


« Serenissimo Principi 
Frerpinanpo, 
“atriusqwe Sicilia Hierosolymorumque 
Regi, 
Hispaniarum Infanti, 
&e. Ke. Ke. 


« SerenissiME REx, 


« Njhil nobis vel ad honorem ornatius, vel ad 
studia jucundius, elegantissimo tuo munere. In quo 
ciim erga nostras Musas se ostendat amor tuus (cu- 
jus cum paterno sceptro hereditatem uni creveris) 
tum abundant ew delicize, quae non modd permul- 
cent artificio operis, sed commemoratione vetustatis, 
artium fortunis, fama rerum. Hee verd tam ve- 
nusté, tam eleganter, tam elaboraté perfecta omnia ; 
tam ad laudem Academie tue Imperiique gloriam ; 
quis miretur, qui aut de illorum splendidissimis in~ 
geniis aut Serenissimi Patris tui liberalitate vel fanda 
audiverit ? 

« Summis igitur beneficiis sibi nos devinctos ha- 
bet Gens tua Augustissima, neque memoriam €o- 
rum delebit ulla dies, Quin, ut eluceat omnibus 


that party, took occasion in his Guardian to declaim 60 often and 
so vehemently against him; for, besides that 3rd number, I doubt 
not but that in the 9, 27, 55, 62, 70 and 77th numbers he had 
Collins chiefly in his eye. 

«Tf, Six, you should still have any doubts remaining, and will 
be pleased to communicate them, I will with pleasure endeavour 
to returm a satisfactory answer to them, if it should be in my 
power, or fairly confess my inability so to do. 

1 dh, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, M. Lort.” 

* Written, it is supposed, by the Public Orator of Cambridge, 
as it properly falls within his province. In 1762, the Rev. John 
Skynner, who died not above a twelve-month ago, held that of- 
fice ; which he had resigned many years before; on leaving the 
University. 

Rtn eal TTT nw Te 
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tam illustre tux erga nog benevolentiz testimonium, 
sedulo curabimus: Regiumque munustin Bibliothe- 
cam nostram, Regia extructam atque ornatam mu- 
nificentia, locabimus, tuebimur, Suspiciemus, 

“ Neque intueri sané hic ornamenta licet, quin 
veniat nobis in mentem, quam esset in his studiis 
utraque illa tua Sicilia clara: Que inde picte ta- 
bulx, quam pulcherrimé facta simulacray“quanta 
signorum, gemmarum, vasorum vis disseminarent 
olim in Romana terra, quidquid elegantiz politioris 
effudit. Quz si, in illa feritate armorum, rudes 
atque incultos homines delenirent: si severi Con- 
sules atque Imperatores fasces submitti, victamque 
Siciliam triumphare paterentur vice sud; quanto nos 
amore, in hic luce literarum, eas artes amplecta- 
mur, uadé ornatur Historia, perlucent mores, virtu- 
tesque omnes vel tacite loquuntur? 

“ Quantas igitur de te spes susceperint universi, 
qui in Museo illo paterno jam inde & teneris educatus, 
cuique gaza contigerit amplior, quam vel Medicea, 
Estensis, vel, mult laude foemine, Christine do- 
mus noverit? Omnis tibi ars ingenii altricem stu- 
diorumque se ministram lubenter prebet: ‘Te cla- 
Torum hominum ad imitationem rapiet imago om- 
nis: mentemque tuam ad famam, quam contem- 
plaris, sensim ducet. Itaque quoties beneficum ali- 
quem ac benignum Regem intuearis, sicut solebat 
ille olim Mitine dux Alphonsus, eorundem tecum 
studiorum & fortunarum Princeps, ad virtutem to- 
tics accendi te agnosces. Patronum litterarum 
spectes ; atque lineamenta exculti animi pereurras ; 
forsitan reputabis ipse tecum, “ Hic ili studia 
erant, he artes, quibus famam eternam meruit: co 
erat liberali aspectu atque vultu ; 

* Sic ille oculos, sic ora ferebat’? =. _ 

“’Tecum vero una florebunt, & similia aceipient 
incrementa, tuis sub auspiciis, liberales artes. Id 
sperare nos jubet Numisma illud Augusti ex auro 
(quod quasi jure suo sibi vendicabant Cwsarei vul- 

tus) 
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tus) singulari pretio atque eximia venustate. lla 
“ etiam * “Inscriptio ad exquisitam tuam Erato, mi- 
nutis exarata literis, atque accentibus distincta, gra- 
tissima sit necesse eruditis omnibus; quarum rerum 
eetas & origo tantis usque adhuc tenebris involuta 
Jacuerit. : 

“« Erit igitur Gentis tue gloria, Celsissime Prin- 
ceps, thas 4 ruinis vindicasse preclaras imagines, 
easque non solim quasi mortuas excitasse, sed in 
lucem immortalem famamque protulisse. Quéd ve- 
rd impertire eas aliis digneris, id quidem ejus est 
liberalitatis, quee semper ibi illustrior visa est, ubi 
artes floruerint maximé. Denique miseris his tem- 
poribus & luctuosis, consulere te literis, chm armo- 
rum vis & tumultus cunctam feré Europam pera- 
graverint, omnem laudis cumulum superat: ,& facit, | 
ut quas Statuas cum aliis communices, ipsi tibi po- 
site videantur. 

* Quin preces ac vota pro salute tui Deo Omni- 
potenti enixé feremus, a quo uno datur Regibus, & 
posse, & velle, esse runificentissimis. Qui cium 
exterorum Regum benevolentiam nobis conciliarit, 
tum, nunquam satis pradicandé clementia, exem- 
plo nos domestico docuerit, quim sint instrumenta 
felicitatis publice, subsidia virtutis, humanique ge- 
neris ornamenta. 

« Sumus, 
“ Rex Serenissime, 
* Omni observantie pietatisque studio, 


Date “ Celsitudini tuve devinctissimi, 
& Senaculo nostro, * Procancellarius 
Pridie ‘é . 
Calendas Maias Reliquusque Senatus _ . 
1762.” “ Academie Cantabrigiensis, 
* sPATo 
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a native of Cheshire, was educated at St. J ohn'sCollege, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. 1748, 
and that of M.A. 1752. He removed afterwards to 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford; where he was incorpo- 
rated, 1753; and elected a Féllow of that Society, 
which in 1768 presented him to the rectory of 
Whitechapel. This respectable Divine, and most 
exemplary Parish Priest, was remarkable for affabi- 
lity, Cacenig: and suavity of manners. In 1768, 
he also took:the degree of B. and D.D. He died 
Sept. 24, 1786; and was buried at Whitechapel. 

A Sermon was preached on the Sunday after his 
interment from James i. 4, by his Curate, Mr. Rob- 
son, which was printed at the request of the parish, 
but never formally published *, 


” says the Preacher, “ was, I think, the basis 
of his character, Never man studied the happiness of his fellow 
christians more, never man laboured more to promote it, Pub- 
lic charities, and private miseries, found in him a liberal support 
and ready relief, I see many, very many now before me, whose 
grateful tongues can bear testimony to what I say, who have 
tasted of his bounty, and who have heard him wish that the 
quantity of his alms had been even doubled ; thus enhancing the 
value of a beneficent action by the manner of doing it. But the 
benevolence of his disposition was sublimed into Christian charity, 
He thought no evil of any one, neither of any did he speak evil, 
He knew how to forgive injuries, and did forgive them, Perhaps 
it has been the lot of few men to reckon so small a number of 
enemies as he did, if indeed he could reckon any. None could 
maltreat him, save the brutal and the envious; but there was a 
lenity, a forgiveness about him, which obviated and overcame 
even brutality and envy. For ever averse from strife, and stu+ 
dious of avoiding contention, wrath. and resentment gave way 
before his face—he was indeed a peace-maker, and blessed are 
such. The disputes which molest half the world, created no 


* © Benevolence,” 
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Tt is almost superfluous to add, that Dr. Markham 
stood deservedly high inthe esteem of his parishioners, 
at whose expence an elegant monument was erected 
to his memory in 1788, executed by Mr. Banks, and 
representing Piety weeping at the tomb of Benevo- 
lence. The figure of Piety is very beautiful, and 
full of ie expression of grief; it reclines against a 
large saFtophagus-like urn, which is taken from that 
of Cecilia Metella inthe Campo Vaccino at Rome, 


disquiet in his breast. His was a tolerant spirit. He could be 
steady in his own opinions, without hating those who dissented 
from him. His principles in religious matters were strictly those 
of the Church of England. He did not live upon the revenues 
of a church whose tenets he could uot approve of, or acquiesce 
in; but, while he abhorred this base temporizing practice, he 
knew how to give their due shure of honour to those who have 
given up their ecclesiastical incomes that they may enjoy liberty 
with peace of conscience. 

« But one controversy have | ever heard that he had, and that 
was in defence of the doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity, and the 
Deity of Hrm ‘who in the beginning was with God, and was 
God.’ His Jove for his parish was boundless. He lived among you 
and like a faithfal servant and observant follower of Christ 
Jesus, he went about doing good. His life was irreproachable 
as his doctrine was sound. “He kept back nothing. He preached 
the Gospel whole and entire. He extolled not faith without 
works, neither did he recommend works without faith. He 
flattered neither the sinner nor the saint. But, resting salvation 
upon these two pillars, faith and morality conjoined, he knew 
that his doctrine was impregnable, and urged it with that earnest- 
ness which a man always will do, when he knows that Truth and 

. he contend on one and the same side. In the little parochial 
disputes, which now and then even the best meaning men may 
fall into, he was always a moderator; the rcal interest of the 
parish was continually his object, and he was always happy when 
he could select the adviseable measures of both parties, and, by 
combining them, gratify both, by the adoption of at least the 
wisest part of their plans, and thus render both of utility to the 
parish at large. Every one’s interest he consulted, save his own. 
tHe was contented to receive his own rightful dues, as the law of 
the land,and the usage of his predecessors had settled them, and 
to hand them down, uninjured by fraud or violence, to his suc 
eessors. A true son, and faithful minister of the Church of England 
as he was, he was loyal to the Head of the Church uuder Christ, 
The king had not a more dutiftd or more affectionate subject, 
nor the constitution a friend who revered it more. He was no 
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and is marked out for the tomb of Benevolence, by 
a small medallion on the pedestal exhibiting the cha- 
rity of the good Samaritan. The whole is supported 
by a tablet which receives the inscription, and is 
backed by a slab of grey marble, which gives a 
pleasing relief to the rest of the monument. 


absolute monarchy. He disdained to court noisy pOpalarity by 
atlecting yepublican principles; and reverenced too much the 
rights of mankind, to be an advocate for despotism. He was 
satisfied with being a zealous and sincere lover of his country’s 
form of government—which is the happy mean between a com- 
mmonwealth and an uncontrouled monarchy. 

«¢ He was a friend to the poor, a friend to mankind, a sincere 
friend to the Church of England, a zealous pastor of this his 
numerous flock, a Joyal subject to his sovereign, and a real lover 
of his country. ‘hese are the great lines in his character; and 
indeed I haye not trenched upon panegyzic in all I have said. I 
have only spoken the truth, ‘The more minute parts are just as 
amiable. Asa companion, his manners were bland and easy, yet 
pure and unaffected. There was nothing of moroseness, nothin, 
of darkness in him. Chearful as a good and benevolent min 
could make him, he carried his heart in his hand. He was the 
delight of many; the comforter of many. Polite and affable, 
he never wounded the fcelinz:s of any one; he never said cruel, 
or shocking, or unpleasantly blunt things. He was an ornament 
to our common Christianity, truly adorning the religion which 
he professed. 

“ He was a kind and an affectionate husband ; and consulted 
the ease, comfort, and happiness of her, who with us mourns 
for him, in every thing. He was a considerate and a mild mas» 
ter of a family, attentive to the circumstances of his servants, 
imposing light services, and even in these easily satisfied. 

“No man ever made a better use of the health and spirits with 
which God Jong blessed him; they were employed in glory to 
God, in promoting peace on earth, ard preserving good-will 
amongst men, And, when sickness overtook him, the words of 
the text were continually in his mouth:—‘ Let patience have her 
perfect work.” His patience was perfect aud entire. He submit~ 
ted to every expedient which friendly, rational, and experienced 
medical skill could devise; submitted even when the cold hand of 
death was already upon him, and medicine could only palliate, 
not remove, his disorder. 1 myself was an cye-witness to his 
last moments. 1 myself heard his last sigh. His death was that | 
which we might expect in so good, so gentle, so pious a man, 
He took leave of his attendants witha blessing. He felt ne pangs 
vf body, he had no perturbations of mind. Mey we die the 
death of the righteous, and may our last end be like his?” 


« Sacred’ 
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“ Sacred to the memory of the 
Rey. Rosert Marxuam, D.D. 
Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty George Hil. 
and Rector of this Parish, 
who died Sept. 25, 1786, aged 59 years. 
In testimony 
™c&the high esteem in which they held his 
character 
as a zealous Pastor of a numerous Flock, 
as an earnest and orthodox Preacher 
of the Gospel, 
as a truly pious and benevolent Man, 
as a Peace-maker, and a spiritual Father and Friend, 
his Parishioners 
have erected this monument. 
The righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance, 112 Psalm, 6.” 


There is a portrait of Dr. Markham, a private 
plate, and an excellent likeness. 


XVI. LETTERS or tHe Rev. Wm. COLE 
ro Dr. DUCAREL, &c. 


1. © Str, King's College, Cambridge, Feb. 4, 1750-51. 

‘The favour of yours I received: and though it is out of my 
power to give you my thoughts upon the Baptistery at Luton in 
Bedfordshire, having never been there ; yet | am glad J am able 
to give you the observations of my friend and able Antiquary, Mr. 
Blomefield, upon that subject: though 1 could wish in a more 
ample manner. He visited this Church about 20 or 30 years ago, 
and made the following remarks upon the subject of your en- 
quity ; which I shail give you in his own words; being printed 
many years ago in a quarto volume, and given by him to me; 
though they have never been published. “In the South aile, to~ 
wards the West end, stands a fine old font, all inclosed in a chapel 
of free stone, of antient work, beautifully carved, and raised as 
high as the arch between the two pillars would permit : on the 


top ofall, is a large bason, where the consecrated water used to 
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sure into the font, On the inside, at the top, is a representation of 
a vine, adragon, and the Holy Lamb, which defends the vine from 
the injury of the Dragon, signifying that Baptism defends us‘from 
the Devil; and that, by the assistance of the Lamb of God, that 
Evil-one shall not have power to hurt the Church (of which the 
vine is an emblem), but that we shall be safe under its branches,” 
From hence you will perceive that your information was Wrong as 
to the situation of this font, which is placed, as very compeonly 
they are, towards the West end of the South aile ; an@not in 
the midst of the middle aile, which would be, as you rightly ob- 
serve, a very unusual situation. I am sorry, when Mr. Lethicut- 
lier was there with Mr. Frederick, that the draft of it was 
omitted which might have rectified another disagreement in 
your description, where you mention a lion and a dragon in the 
cieling : if ever I should be at any tolerable distance, won't fail 
Jooking upon it myself, when I may be able to say more of it ta 
the purpose ; but, however that may be, shall by no means let 
slip so favourable an opportunity of embracing the offer of your 
correspondence, and at the same time of assuring you of the 
pleasure.it will give to, Sir, . 
Your most obedient huinble servant, and scholefellow, Wu. Coir,” 
2. Dear Sir, Blecheley, March 31, 1754. 
“ Though the arguments you make usc of to encourage me to 
Tend my assistance to the work you are engaged in, are very 
forcible ones; yet I have a more urging one in your favour than 
those of Schoolfellow and Brother Antiquary: I mean, my own 
strong natural bent and inclination to forward all works of the 
sort you are about ; where the biographical history of our king- 
dom is any ways concerned: and especially as it coincides with a 
favourite branch of that history; in treating of the ecclesiastic 
affairs and persons of your profession, which is so blended with 
Church matters, as not easily to be separated one from the other: 
for formerly the Professors of the Civil Law were altogether in a 
manner Churchmen. ‘The design you are about is quite news to 
me: for I don’t remember you yourself ever mentioned it to mne, 
and I never heard it from any other quarter: and, had I known 
your plan, I might possibly have been of further service: for i 
have large collections in the biographical way ; tending chiefly 
to the History of the Cambridge Writers : which, I suppose, 1 
shall make very little use of; it being a work of that compass 
and extent, that has utterly frightened my indolence to go on 
with: but these are all left at Cambridge. I am heartily glad 
you have undertaken a work, which, I am sure, must give plea- 
sure to all lovers of Antiquity and English History, and that mu&t 
also be of use to illustrate a particular branch of it, hitherto un- 
attempted, in your appendix concerning the Chancellors of each 
Diocese. Though I-have large collections, as you observe, re- 
lating to Cambridgeshire, yet they have hitherto laid in great 
confusion: but, on your requests I have collected together all that 
relates to your subject ; and for this purpose was obliged to make 
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you with the account I shall send you; which if it will be of any 
Service in your laudable design, I shall be amply repaid for all my 
trouble. The fund, from whence J draw the materials to your 
purpose, is five folio volumes of extracts from the Registers of the 
eld Bishops of Ely, which the late Bishop lent me at my leisure ; 
these have all very exact and minute indexes to them; by which 
means I was enabled to collect from them every circumstance re- 
lating to each person. But the great misfortune is, that the ori- 
ginal Registers begin no higher than 1336; and even from that 
time to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Bp. Cox's Register 
ends, are many hiatus’s of several whole Registers, which are ut- 
terly irrecoverable; so that the following account, as of all insti- 
tutions during that time, must consequently be very imperfect ; 
however, it is the best we shall be able to get, and therefore must 
be satistied with it. In the course of this affair, 1 often observe 
that one and the same person at different times is styled by a dif- 
ferent title ; as Chancellor, Commissary, or Vicar General, and 
Official; and as [ am unacquainted with the exact distinction of 
these offices (though I am persuaded they oftentimes mean the 
same thing in our Registers) I have therefore sent you a more mi- 
nute account, giving the time sometimes when they were styled 
by one, and sometimes by another title ; that you may make the 
better judgment of the affair: however, if you find the account 
which I shall now send you too minute for your purpose, pray 
let me hear from you by the next post; and I will abridge you of 
the trouble of reading, and myself of writing so very particularly 
concerning each person’s preferment. 

‘J beg to know in what manner you purpose to publish your 
book, whether by the common way, or subscription; if by the 
last, desire my name may be in your list. Pray inform me also, 
how your book, which you read over to me, of your Tour 
through Normandy, goes forward? [ was in hopes to have seen 
“that in print before this time. I shall be very glad to hear any 
news relating to our studies, and more particularly what is going 
forward at our Society, The list you sent me of the Chancellors 
at Ely is a very slight one, and very incorrect ; but the only one 
T ever saw before ; I shall encrease it very considerably, and wish 
you as good luck in all the other dioceses; for I long very much 
to see such an account us you promise us. But I shall leave no 
room to give you a specimen of what you may expect; and, wish- 
ing you success in your undertaking, Iam, dear Sir, 

«© Your assured friend and scholefellow, Wn. Cour.” 
_ [inthis and Eight subsequent Letters, containing 52 folio pages, 
Mr. Caje has given at length Memoirs of the different Chancellors}: 
. 


3. “ Dear Sir, Blecheley, April 13, 1754. 
«7 am glad you propose to give a minute and exact account 
of the Chancellors throughout England ; and my reason for it is, 
that although an account of that sort may seem dry and tedious 
to the generality of readers ; such ag dates of their preferments 
ana a detail of their dionities in the Church: vet. ag Antianarie: 
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write chiefly for those of their own taste, such particularities can 
never disgust them, inasthuch as it gives light into many branches 
of theif studies, and settles, tefy often, many points of History 
and Chronology of greater importance. I have thefefore been 
very minute in the accounts I send you ; and here and there have 
taken the liberty to mix with titem some circumstances which do 
not absolutely regard them, ho further than as they were wit- 
nesses: in particular, the manner of vailing of two widows*, both 
as it Hlustrates the histery and customs of the times spokch of, 
and alse gives a specimen of the English language spoken at that 
time, and likewise of the French: not to mention it may cast a 
glare of variety to a mere list of names and dates, too apt to be 
tedious without sach a variety. I must beg you to remember, 
that the aceounts | send you ate entirely taken from my collec- 
tions: it might be easy otherwise to enlarge the account of some 
of them from Neweourt and other printed authorities: which, 
if you desire it, I will also do for you, after I hava sent you the 
first part, and which it will be very easy for you te add to it: I 
make you this offer, to take off some part of your trouble in a 
work that must necessarily occasion you a good deal, Iam glad 
to hear your Tour in Normandy is likely to be printed, as it will 
be of so good use im fixing the dates of the building of many of 
ow Churches in England, from the similitude of one to the 
other —I hear Dr, Rawlinson is designed to be left out in the next 
Council: surely a man so indefatigable in the search of Antiquity, 
and so deserving of the Society, very well deserves all the dis~ 
tinctions of it! Iam sorry to hear they are so little united, and 
was eter of opinion that the Charter would be of disservice. —I 
shull be obliged to you if you would pay my last year's fees, and 
take a receipt of our worthy Treasurer Mr. Comptoh, to whom 
also my particular compliments; and at the same time to good 
Mr. Vertue when you take my prints: I will order a gentleman 
to repay you and take them ‘for me-next week: I should be glad 
in your next to know how Mr. Vertue does, for whom I have a 
great value, and whom f left last year in a very declining state. 
Bat, to conclude, I am, deer Sir, 
«© Your most assured humble servant, Wn. Cote. 

« ¥ can’t think of being in town at our election of Officers on 

St. George's day, as it happens on the day of out Archdeacon’s 


* John de Newton was Official, June 20, 1385; and was present at the 
taking the veil by Catherine the widow of William Bernard, in the Con- 
ventual Church of the Friers Minors in Cambridge, where the Bishop ce- 
lebrated mass, and afterwards gave her the mantle and ring, and received 

* the vow of chastity from her, in the following words: “En la roun da 
Piere, du Fitz, & de Seinte Espirit; Jeo Katerine Bernard, femme®nad- 
gairs William Bernard, qui est a Diew comandez, ottruiante la Grace de 
Dieu, promette conversion de mes meo’s, & face nion avowe a Dieu, 
& sa dauce Miere Seinte Marie, & Seint Fraunceys, & a8 toux Jes Seints. 
de Paradys, en vos Mayns, mon reverent Pier en Dieu Thomas par la 
Grace de Dieu Evesque de Ely, qui de sore en avant serrai chaste de mon 
corps, & seinte chastité garderay joiaiment & devoutement toux les jours 
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Visitation, where I propose to attend: and I think of going to 
Cambridge the week after to the County Election: it is net 
unlikely hut I may make my way back to this place‘ through 
Landon, where ¥ shali certainly call upon you.—I shalleoon send 
you another, to follow this list; which present list may be of ser- 
vice to compleat the Catalogues of the Dignitarics in the Cathee 
drats of York, Exeter, Chichester, Wells, and Salisbury.” 
4. Dear Sir, Blecheley, Apr. V7, 1734s" 
“Tl takesthe opportunity of sending the prosecution of my 
account of the Chancellors of Ely by one of my parishioners, 
to whom I beg you will detiver ry Antiquary Prints, and the re- 
ccipt for my last year's payment from out Treasurer; and he will 
pay you the guinea. When I have the favour of hearing from 
vou next, let me know whether you will be troubled with a very 
Jong account of the famous Dr. Cowell, which [long since drew 
_ tpin my History of the Members of King's College: or whether 
a more abridged account will suffice: if he does not exactly come 
into the list of tly Chancellors or Commissaries, he has an une 
doubted title in the list of Canterbury Vicars-general, or am 
the Chancellors of Chichester. But to detain you no longer, 
am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant to command, W, Cone.” 
After giving a long list of Chancellors, he adds, “ I will now 
take a little breath, and will send you the resjdue in a short time.” 
5, * Dear Str, : Blecheley, May 11, 1754. 
«Tam ashamed that I can make yoit no better excuse for my 
deferring an answer to your last obliging letter, than a fit of 
great indolence as to writing: though, if I was to afledge a 
number of workmen about ine, and the delights of the present 
season, after 8o long an interruption of gardening weather, to 
one who takes so great a pleasure in that amusement, it would 
have a more important appearance: but the true reason ig what 
J gave at first, which, after so much writing as I had been 
engaged in before, with so candid a judge as yourself, will, I 
dare say, be easily admitted. J thank you for the account of our 
Society; which I am heartily concerned gives so mueh into brigues 
aac animositics: it was easy to foresee what the cabals of a few 
designing Membefs had in view before the Charter; and T am 
sorry to say it, that it has turned out just as I thought it would 
dp.—You may soon expect to hear further from, dear Sir, 
« Your assured friend and servant, ~ Wat. Cons.” 
6. “ Dear Six, Blecheley, June 21, 1764. 
You would long ago have had the continuance of my Catar 
logue of fhe Chancellors of Ely, had I not been too soliciteus. 
about 2 pomt of very small import, concerning Dr. Leedes: for 
Thad finished my account of them in the Winter: but a gentle« 
Than supposing him to have been educated in his College, when 
itis asserted in print that he was originally a Monk of Ely, made 
me apply to that gentleman for his authority many weeks ago; 
which a journey into Norfolk prevented his answerlng: and now 
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be printed ; he having a design of soon publishing some memoirs 
relating to him: so1 shall send you only what I was enabled to 
have done at my last breaking off. 7 
«* My last Prints were the sheet of deeds, Bp. Hutton’s seal, 
Greensted Church in Essex, some tesselated Roman pavements, 
and Gloucester Cross; all which I had together, and have had 
none since. 1 am obliged to you for the list of our Society ; and, 
that you may have the present list the longer, will conclude my= 
self, Your most obedient servant to command, Wa. Corn. 
« The continuation list you shall receive by the next packet, 
which shall not be so tedious as this: indeed Mr. Cartwright’s 
quitting this village a day sooner than I expected prevented your 
not having two or three sheets more, Pray excuse my dilatoriness.” 
7, “ Dear Sir, Blecheley, July 10, 1754. 
*« It gives me no small satisfaction to find that you relish those 
rade accounts I send you of the Chancellors of Ely, and encou- 
rages me to go on in the same track I set out with. In my last 
1 gave you an account of those Prints which are due to me as a 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries, which I should be glad to 
have as svon as you can procure them for me: though I am not 
clear but that 1 shall soon have the pleasure of seeing you in Lon- 
don; if the scheme goes forward with a lady of my parish, who 
talks of taking’a jaunt there for three or four days, and giving 
me a corner in her coach: if I come, you may depend upow 
seeing me; but, as this is-uncertdin, should be glad, if you get 
my Prints, to send them to Mr. Cartwright’s for me, who will 
convey them to me. IJ take it J have two years’ Prints in arrear. 
Tam much concerned to find Mr. Folkes took so little notice of 
our Society: if he had done as much by the other, it would not 
have had so ill a grace ; but now itis invidious. I am heartily 
glad that we are so near having the pleasure I long have wished 
for, of seeing your ‘Tour into Normandy made public; but am 
infinitely pleased to hear of your design of adding the foreign 
religious houses which bore any relation to England, toit: such’ 
a work must please every lover of our Antiquities. I am only 
afraid that the appendix may retard the former treatise: it seém- 
ing to me a work of that extent and obscurity, that, if you have 
not Tong ago made collections for it, it may carry you farther 
than at present you are aware of. 1 wish you success in the pro- 
secution of this design, and further that I could help you with’ 
any materials towards it: but I am afraid I van assist you but 
poorly, We had one or two Alien Priories in Cambridgeshire, 
Swavesey and Linton. I will look about, and see what I have 
concerning them; and when I see you, or know your plan, may 
be better able to. judge of what may be to your purpose. *I am, 
dear Sir, | Your most obedient humble servant, Ww. Coxe. 
“*T am now come very near to the end of my Catalogue, and 
hare just time enough to tell you that the ladies propose setting 
out for London to-morrow: but, as I am now in the very midst 
of carpenters and bricklayers, having an old house in part to 
rebuild, I cannot possibly think of gome withthem, and leaving 
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8d many workmen to themselves; but hope before the year 
finishes to call upon you. If you are disposed for a little exeur- 
sion into the country by way of variety, no one will be more 
glad to see you. made the greater expedition, that I might 
have the opportunity of sending these four sheets by a gentle= 
man who fives in the family with the ladies, and who has un- 
dertaken to deliver them, and who will bring me my Antiquary‘ 
Prints, \f you have not sent them for me elsewhere.” 
8. « Dian Sir, Blecheley, July 22, 1754, 

- “Yours of the 20th I received yesterday in the afternoon; 
and return you my answer, rather that you may not think me 
negligent in relation to your queries, than to solve them. Lhave 
not the Monasticon, so can say nothing to the lists in either of 
the volumes. As to your first query, where an eract list of the 
religious houses in Normandy or France, which bore any relation to 
England, is to be met with? Lean give you no satisfactory an- 
awer: having never had occasion to think about it. I have a 
folio Histoire Generale de Normandie par M. Gubriel de Moulin, 
Cure de Maneval, printed at Rouen in 1631. I was in hopes [ 
might have found somewhat relating to your question in it; but, 
upon a cursory looking into it, can find nothing to your purpose ; 
its chief subject turning upon the wars between the English and 
Normans, &c. I have also in quarto a very old Chronicle of 
Normandy, in black letter, priated at Rouen without any date; 
and which turns on the same subject. As to the secund, whether 
tt be necessary to give an account of all the Abbeys mentioned. in 
the first volume of the Monasticon, whether they relate to England 
or not? I should think such an account, though it might be 
acceptable to many people, and to myself in particular, would 
not be thought necessary in your present work, having no cons 
nection with any part of our history. I speak thus, taking it 
for granted that they are wholly French foundations, and bearing 
no sort of relation to any of our English religious houses ; yet, 
methinks, as you say you have an account already drawn up, 
with many quotations from the valuable records in the Tower, 
it is a pity they should be lost; so must leave this to your own, 
judgement, being by no means a competent judge of the pro» 
priety or impropriety of it. I am heartily glad of a plece of 
news to me, that Mr. Willis is going to print his History of 
Buckinghamshire: and equally so that Dr. Burton is so near 
publishing his ‘ Monasticon Eboracense’: I shall subscribe to both, 
and will, if you correspond with the last, take the liberty of 
begging ygu to send my name, &c. to him; but of this T will 
talk to you more at large when I see you or write more at leisure, 
having just room to subscribe myself, 

« Your affectionate friend, Wm. Cone.” 
9. Dear Sir, Blecheley, Aug. 5, 1754. 
“ The favour.of yours of the @7th of last month I received, 

and the Prints, by Mr. Bedingfield, viz. three Doneaster crosses ; 
and three plans of the Savoy. But I never bad Sandal or Cli- 
Pe ett. ure Slant this cerns rin ice we Cain bh Aa abe bo ohe 
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« Lam much delighted that your Tour into Normandy is in the 
press; so hope to have the pleasure of seeing it soon published. 
—~ But I will not detain you any longer, hoping to get through 
my Chancellors of Ely in this sheet of paper; and wishing you 
all sorts of success in your laborious undertakings for the publick, 
I remain, with the greatest sincerity, 

«<< Your most obedient and faithful friend and servant, Wm. Cong.” 

«< This has been wrote, a3 you may see, very neara kK; but 
having a promise of a conveyance to you without &pence, and 
it not being very pressing, as 1 guess, made me defer sending it 
by the post. hope I shall have the pleasure of hearing from 
you soon.” 

10. “ Dear Sir, Blecheley, Jan. 29, 1758. 

«1 have desired my neighbour Mr. Cartwright to give you 
another guinea, that I may not be in arrears to the Society : I 
thought I had been indebted only one, upon a supposition that 
accompts were settled at St. George, about which time I hope to 
be in town, and have the pleasure of looking over your MSS. I 
know the trouble and fatigue you must have undergone, from a 
work of the same sort, which Fundertook and compleated, of ab- 
stracting and indexing the.Registers of Ely Diocese. J shall be 
also obliged to you for your assistance in lending me such parts 
of your abstract as may fill up and compleat my series, when the 
See of Ely was vacant, and when the institutions were at Lambeth. 
I wish you joy of your situation at Lambeth, of which I had not 
heard: for, living so much in the country, and conversing so 
little with people that know any thing of what is going forward 
in the literary world, all news of that sort escapes me: I think 
the Archbishop could not have made a more proper choice, in 
every respect. —I have sent my second volume of MS Escheats 
for Cambridgeshire to Mr. Norris; I hope he will take care of it, 
as it is a treasure to me, and useless to any one else: the Domes- 
day I had entered into the left-hand leaves of it, and wish it proves 
of any use. 1 beg the favour of you to send me Mr. Compton’s 
receipt, that by-it I may have the pleasure of hearing from you ; 
and lam, dear Sir, yours very affectionately, Wa. Cour.” 

11. * Dear Six, Blecheley, March 18, 1759. 

* Being uncertain whether I shall come to town this Spring, 
make bold to beg the favour of you to pay my annual subscrip- 
tion for me to our Society, and take a receipt of the Treasurer. 
I have desired Mr. Cartwright to pay you the guinea, who will 
call the week following, and take the receipt and my Prints for 
the last year. : - 

« [have now by me a most curious roll of parchment, sent 
ane by a friend out of Cheshire, in order to gratify my curiosity + 
bnt-he will not permit me to send it to town: it represents the 
procession of the Lords to the Parliament House, the 3d of King 
Henry Vill. in their Parliament robes; the Mitred Abbots wali 
first, then the Bishops according to their consecration, who im- 
mediately precede the King, followed by the Lay Nobility; and the 
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and names. It is a great curiosity, and as such I desired to 
have sent it up to be shewn to our Society; but the gentleman 
who favours me with the sight of it is scrupulous about letting 
it go ont of my hands, as it 1s only lent to him ; and he does not 
care to ask to have it go any further. 

«< Ehope you will excuse this trouble from, dear Sir, 

«© Your very affectionate servant, Wm. Core.” 
19. “ Dear Siz, Blecheley, Jan. 10, 1762, 

« PYeceived your letter and proposals, and wish § could, out 
of my Farrago, farnish any materials for your publication *; the 
work seems to be an exceeding useful one, and I heartily wish 
‘you success in it. { will turn over my volumes of the Bishop of 
Ely’s Registers, where I think are some things for your purpose, 
‘and will transmit the aceount to you. It grieves me to see you 
go from your old design of the History of Doctors Commons: that 
work would’ please more, though this may be of more general 
use, I have met with an Account of all the Chancellors in ‘the 
several Dioceses of England, in Mr. Browne Willis’s own hanied- 
writing; probably you have it from him; or it may be you may 
have furnished him with it; it is only a mere list of names and 
dates: | am going to transcribe it, and I think that coincided 
with your former design. I do not think at present of seeing 
London soon, and am in arrears two years just Christmas to out 
‘Society, and shall be obliged to you to pay it for me, and will get 
Mr. Cartwright to repay you: should be further obliged to yeu if 
you would be so kind as to procure me from the society what has 
heen published these two last years; I think Mr. Folkes’s book 
among the rest ; and leave them for me at Mr. Cartwright’s. 

« T wish you your health and the compliments of the season; 
and am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Wa, Coxe.” 


— 


%,,* Ihave now. before me Mr. Cole’s copy of the first edition 
of the “ British Topography, 1769,” in which are these entries: 
«© May 22, 1772. 1 received the following MS Notes and Addi- 
tions from Mr. Gough, who sent them to me, among others, to 
revise, designing a second Part or Volume of his useful 'Topo- 
gvaphy,”— (These additions fill 19 quarto pages.] an 
« Being at Strawberry Hill, in 1770, with Mr, Walpole’s leave, 
I copied from the margin of his book what notes and observations 
he had entered thereon, with a design to send them to Mr, 
Gough. On his meditating a new edition in 1772, having mis- 
laid and indeed forgotten that 1 had such a paper, I accidentally 
met with them, and sent them to him, having first entered them 
on the margins of this book. Wn. Coe.” 
™ ‘Milion, near Cambridge, June 20, 1772.” 
Un the following week he thus addresses Mr. Gough: 
«Dear Sir, : June 29, 1772, 
“© Dining the other day with Mr. Nasmith at Ben’et College, 
% met with Mr. Tyson, who giving me your MS Additions tor 
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Cambridgeshire, here and there interlined with observations and 
corrections from Landbeche *, with some additions from thence 
also, signified to me your desire of my taking these papers with 
me, and adding such observations on the subject as fell in my 
way — with great pleasure I undertook the task, hoping it may, 
with the assistance of other friends, accelerate a work that will 
assuredly confirm the applause with which the former edition was 
received by the publick.”— A letter of 13 folio pages thus concludes: 
“1 have now only to apologize for the numberless egstisms 
and parades of materials in my own volumes, which struck me 
on reviewing these papers, and which can only he excused from 
the industrious care that bas been taken * to insinuate that the late 
Dr. Mason was the only person who has busied himself in making 
eallections of this sort. My Collections for King’s College are 
only a part of a larger object, which encompassed the History of 
the County and University: a plan too mighty for one of my 
slender abilities and more indolent dispusition. The many blots, 
erasements, and interlineations, were occasioned by an hasty 
writing, the letter being too bulky to be easily transcribed afresh.” 


A few specimens of Mr. Cole’s Additions shall now be given. 

P. 98. « Edmund Carter, a schoolmaster in Cambridge, by the 
assistance of some academical friends, compiled a History of the 
County, &c.] I hope, and dare say, that no academical person 
was concerned in that trumpery performance. Mr. Smyth, of 
Woodston, near Peterborough, lent him materials, which he did 
not know how to make use of.” : 

P. 102. note z. “ Morris Drake Morris, esq. of Mount Mor- 
ris, Kent, late Fellow Commoner of Trinity College, &c.} 
«The late Dr. Conyers Middieton, whose first wite was this 
gentleman's mother, gave me three volumes in folio, containing 
the Lives of Persons educated at Cambridge ; but, as they are 
bare transcripts from our common printed books, they are of no 
value, When Mr. Morris had fairly transcribed the whole from these 
three volumes, and procured prints of such persons mentioned 
in them as he could obtain, which he fixed before each person's 
proper article, he made a present of them to the Earl of Ox- 
ford at Wimpole, from whence they are now removed to the Bri- 
tish Museum. — This account I had from Dr. Middleton.” 

«J have voluminous Collections for an Athena Cantabrigien- 
ses, which a fifteen years’ absence from the University, in the best 
part of life for such disquisitions, has much discouraged, nothing 
of that kind being thought of during that period. However, I 
occasionally now add to my Collections, which to some future 
prosecutor of that design may be of some use.” 

«« T have in my 35th volume of MS Collections many particu- 
lars relating to Cheshire, taken from the papers and observations 
of Sir John Crew, of Utkinton, in the parish of Torporley, who 
was an excellent Antiquary : they were communicated to me by 
my worthy and honest friend Mr. John Allen, now Senior Fellow 

%* By the Rev. Robert Masters, of Landbecke. 


of 
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ef Trinity College, and rector of Torporley, a gentleman whose 
taste and abilities in the same studies are very eminent. His 
Collections for his native County of Stafford were large: these he 
gave td Dr. Wilkes, of Wolverhampton, who was meditating a 
History of that County; and fam afraid they have fallen since 
into worse hands. Among my Collections for Cheshire, are, Dr. 
Williamson's Collection of Tenures for that County, with short 
Accounts 6f the several parishes in it; being a very curious and 
usefulwork.—In my 35th volume, p. 102, is a curious Letter on 
the subject of the Imputrefaction of the body of Simon Worth, 
esq. of Staverton.” : 

« ¥ come now to your papers delivered to me by Mr. Tyson.” 

Many of these papers, communicated by Mr. Masters, were 
improved by Mr. Cole's corrections, and used by Mr. Gough 
in his Second Edition. Among other remarks, Mr. Cole says, 
“Charles Nalson Cole, esq. is descended from Dr. Nalson, the 
Author of the “Historical Collections ;" and he concludes : 
«Thus, dear Sir, have I got through this long and tedious 
affair, If I have not tired you with reading, I assure you I have 
myself with so much writing ; and nothing but the pleasing sub- 
ject you are engaged in, with my desire to contribute my mite to 
your most laudable researches, could have prevailed on my in+ 
dolence to have gone through with it. You are at full liberty to 
alter and suppress what may scem peevish and petulant in the 
above Remarks, which, if they develope any misinformation or 
mistake, or give you any satisfaction, I have my end. If you 
also have occasion for any further consultation, in which you 
conceive I can be of any use, you have only to command, dear 
Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, Wm. Cos. 

“ { forgot to mention in their places these further particulars : 

« Jn 1748 Mr. Ames, the late Secretary to our Society, procured 
for me, from Mr. Samuel Chandler, a 4to MS. on parchment, writ- 
ten about the time of Edward HI. containing a copy of Domesday 
Book for Cambridgeshire. ‘This is transcribed into my 37th vol. 
and js of no smail value. In the same volume I have a transcript 
of aus, which J found in the old turret of the Public Library at 
Cambridge, now pulled down to make way for the modern front, 
among a parcel of uncatalogued books on the floor, containing 
the Certificates and Surveys of Estates and Manors in Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1633: being a most useful Collection towards an 
History of this County. 

« [have also a large MS. formerly belonging to the Jate Mr. 
Buck of Cambridge, given to me by the late Mr. Dawney of 
Caius College, containing the Owners of Manors throughout the 
Coumytig Hen. VHI. Edw. Vi. and Eliz. reigns, with their values, 
and succession, and many other curious and useful particulars, 

«} have also Extracts from a folio volume of the late Mr. 
Browne Willis, taken from a collection in about 20 folios at Ri- 
chard Lowndes’s at Winslow, Esq. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
Reine his Grandfather's Collections, all fairly written, and well 
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bound ; containing all the Grants and Fee-farm Rents of the 
Crown thronghout England. What related to Cambridgesinire { 
have extracted, I have seen the original books at Mr. Lowndes's 
at Winslow: and it is indeed a most noble and useful collection.” 





Tn answer to some queries by Mr. Gough, relating to his “ Se- 
pulchral Monuments,” Mr. Cole, Jan. 25, 1774, says, HB ha | 
foresee I shall have a good deal of writing, I take rsom accord- 
ingly, from the top of the paper, I have no Pedigree of Charl- 
ton Lord Powis ; but I make no doubt but the quarterings may 
easily be recovered from such an one.—The account of Bishop 
Brayhrook I shall send you as exactly copied into my 32d volume 
p. 120." After a Jong account of that Bishop, he adds, “1 will 
now tell you a very strange story; although as true as truth it- 
self, About two months ago, not far from ‘Totness, some worke 
men were digging gutters in a church-yard, in arder to keep the 
ehurch dry, In the progress of the work, they were obliged to 
Open many graves; in one of which, near the chm¢h wall, they 

‘found. a strony oak coffin, with a body in it, which had been 
deposited above fourscore years. The body was wrapped in a 
fine white sheet, which hed preserved its colour and strength 
entire, Over the sheet was puta tar-cloth, which was also quite 
sound and strong. The body itself looked as if it had not been 
dead more than a day: but what surprized the people was, that 
the limbs and joints were quite pliant, without any stiffness, and 
the flesh, when pressed, wonld rise again, as in a living crea- 
tare. It continued weeks exposed to the open air, and yet pre- 
served the pliantness of its joints, and that springiness in the 
fleshy parts. Somme days since, a surgeon opened the body, and 
found the heart, liver, and lungs, all sound and clean: nor were 
there any other symptoms of decay, except only that the bowels 
were a litle shriveled. The gentleman that once occupied this 
uncommon tabernacle of a body was, as it is thought, a Roman 
Catholic, and in the French service. He died abroad, and was 
brought over about 86 years ago, as appears by various testimo- 
niés of writings, &e. He had a fine estate in the parish where 
he was buried, and was the last of the name; and so the estate 
came into another family, or at least name. I presume he will 
add to the number of Romish Saints: doubtless he has as good 
a tide as many whe cut a figure in their lezends. However, 
there is something very strange in the thing ; enough to exercise 
the genius of the curious to account for it. Many corpses were 
‘found very near his, but all quite consumed, though buvied but 
few years.— I have a great collection of circumstances of this 
sort by me; but, as I have almost tired myself with writing, I 
wont fatigue you or myseif any longer about them ; and, wishing 
you many returns of the season, if not sumewhat too late, I ree 
snain; dear Sir, Your very faithful humble servant, Wa. Cok.” 


XVIF, 
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XVII. DR. YOUNG anv MR. JONES. 


At the time 1 was printing the Letters of Mr. Jones in 
vol. I, p. 585, which were communicated by a friend, it had en- 
tirely eseaped my recollection that F had (thirty years ago) trans- 
eribed some of them myself, and printed them in the Magazine. 

Tn the Letter of Jan. 1, 1763, add, “ The mismanagement too 
well known unhappily continues, and, still more unhappily, 
seefns to be increasing, to the grief of friends, and, 1 need not 
say, to fhe ridicule of others, who are nota few. What a pity! 
what a loss! but no advice will be taken, nor can it well be 
offered. Penuriousness and obstinacy are two bad things; and 
a disregard to the general judgement and friendly wishes of 
the wiser part of mankind, another, There seems to be no 
hope so long as the ascendancy is so great. Enough to a 
friend, and to a friend only."—That of April 2, 1765, begins, 
* As soon as I got home, I enquired after Dr, Young, and found 
that he had gone through very great pains since I Yeft him, and 
the pains return pretty frequently. Dr. Cotton of St. Alban's, 
and Dr. Yates of Hertford, mect at his house every day on 
consultation, But, whatever they may think of his disorder, and 
the probable consequences, little or nothing as yet transpires, 
only all that attend him constantly imagine there is little or no 
hope of his doing well again. Vor my own part, I judged 
so from the beginning. + 1 find that opiates are frequently 
administered to him, I suppose to render him less sensible of 
his pain, His intellects, 1 am told, are still clear; though 
what effect the frequent use of opiates may by degrees have 
upon him I know not. I am pretty much of his son's sen- 
timents as to this, viz. that those ingredients, if for some 
time longer continued, may have an ill effect upon the brain.” 

On the letters of Mx, Jones, which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. LIT. p. 283; it was remarked in vol. LIL p. 
1008, that “ they carry something of a contvadiction with them. 
‘The two or three first, where he thinks the Doctor has slighted 
him, have something rather severe azainst the Doctor and the 
Jady who kept his house, who, I thoroughly believe, lived as 
innocently as if they had been a hundred miles asunder, But 
view Mr. Jones's last letter. How wonderfully is that gen- 
tleman altered by the consideration of the legacy, and the 
notice taken of him there! From this J conclude, that Mr. 
Jones had not so many virtues as the Doctor; and that the 
frst was more pettish, jealous, and from his temper more 
Niable to suppose affronts, than the latter was inclined to do an 
ingutys’—Another Correspondent says, “Dr. Young's house- 
keeper was the daughter of a rector of Allhallows, Hertford ; 
and, upon the marriage of Miss Caroline Lee, was invited by the 
Doctor, who knew her family. to his louse. She had some fortune 
of her own, perhaps very small, as her futher left many children. 
She was advanced in years, was a woman of piety and good se 
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and respect due to a gentlewoman. The legacy which he he- 
queathed her, was not more than might be due to one whom he 
had never degraded by paying wages. Why she did not strictly 
comply with his last injunctions to destroy his manuscripts*, [ 
cannot pretend to say; and can only lament that she did 
not: perhaps as Mr. Young was in the house, she might fancy 
she had not the power. Dr. Young, after his first sleep, spent 
the greatest part of the night in meditation, and in the com- 
position of his works; and he had only to transcribe them (f I 
May use that expression) when he arose, which was at an 
early hour.” : 

The following Letter of Dr. Young, addressed to the Rev. 
Thomas Newcomb of Hackney, is printed from the Original. 

“My pear oLp Frienp, Welwyn, Nov. 25, 1762. 

«* And now, my only dear old Friend, for your namesake Col-~ 
burn { is dead ; he died last winter of a cold, caught by officiating 
on the Fast-day: he has left one daughter, I believe in pretty 
good circumstances ; for a friend of his; some time ago, settled 
upon her twenty pounds a year; and he, no doubt, has left 
her something considerable himself. I am pleased with the 
stanzas you sent me; there is nothing in them of eighty-seven ; 
and if you have been as young in your attempt on the Death 
of Abel, it will do you credit; that work I have read, and 
think it deserves that reception it has met withal. The Libel 
you mention, I have not seen; but I have seen numberless 
papers which shew that our body politic is far from being in 
perfect health: as for my own health, I do not love to complain ; 
but one particular 1 must tell you, that my sight is so far 
gone, as to lay me under the necessity of borrowing a hand 
to write this. God grant me grace, under this darkness, to 
see more clearly things invisible and eternal; those great 
things which you and I must soon be acquainted with! And why 
not rejoice at it? There is not a day of my long life that I 
desire to repeat ; and at fourscore it is all labour and sorrow. 
What then have we to do? But one thing remains, and in that 
one, blessed be Ged! by his assistance we are sure of success, 
Let nothing, therefore, lie heavy on your heart ; let us rely on 
Him who has done so great things for us; that lover of souls; 
that hearer of prayers, whenever they come from the heart ; 
and sure rewarder of all those who love Him, anf put their 
trust in his mercy. Let us not be discontented with this world: 
that is bad; but it is still worse to be satisfied with it, so 
satisfied, as not to be very anxious for something more. 

«My love and best wishes attend you both; and Tam, my good 
old friend, sincerely yours, 5 E. Young. 

«PS. I am persuaded that you are mistaken as to your 
age; you write yourself eighty-seven, which cannot be the 
case; for ¥ always thought myself older than you, and I want 
considerably of that age. If it is worth your while, satisfy me 
as to this particular.’—[See the particulars of Dr. Young’s 
Funeral, Gent. Mag. vol. XXXYV. p. 198.] 

* See vol. I. p. 633. +t Ibid. p. 640. 


“( 699 ) 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P12. The father of Mr. Gibbs the Architect was a Catholic, 
and. was proprietor of Footdees-myre, where he had a house 
which was Jong known by the name of the White House in the 
Links, and afterwards used as a mason-lodge, previous to the 
building of the New Inn, by the mason society. The sour 
presbyteriang of Mr. Gibbs's time, used to spur on the idle boys 
ofthe town to annoy the old gentleman in his premises. He was, 
it seems, a man of a considerable portion of humour; and having 
provided two dogs to keep the rabble who occasionally disturbed 
him at a distance, it is said, he good-naturedly took his revenge, 
hy inscribing on the collar of one, Luther, and on the other, 
Calvin.—The beautiful West Church in Aberdeen built by Mr. 
Wyllie, an Architect from Edinburgh, and finished about 1755, 
was from a plan by Mr. Gibbs, History of Aberdeen, pp. 184. 186. 

P. 16. See some letters of Mr, Arthur Collins in Gent, Mag, 
vol. LIIL. p. 414. 

P.17. Mr. David Collins died March 24, 1810, aged 54, See 
a full account of him in Gent. Mag. 1310, Part ii, p. 490, 

P.26. Mr. Buckley (who was Master of the Company of Star 
tioners in 1738 and 1739) obtained an Act of Parliament, in 1733, 
to prohibit the importation of Thuanus’s History in Latin from 
Foreign Parts; where, as he stated in his Address to the 
Parliament, “it might have been printed at much less ex- 
pence than he was at ; ard, if not prevented by the said Act, 
have been sold even in his own Country, at a less price than it 
cost him, who was at 23501. charge in collecting materials, and 
barely paying the duty on paper imported for his Work ; for as 
the duty now stands, the blank paper to be used by our own 
printers at home, pays a great deal more than what is already 
printed by Workmen abroad, the first paying by the ream, the 
Jatter by the hundred weight. This,” he adds, *‘is a matter, which, 
for the encouragement of the natives of Great Britain, who, in the 
advantages of trade, ought always to have the preference to 
foreigners, it is to be hoped the Legislature will soon look into.” 

P.31. Dr. Madden's “ Memoirs" are addressed, in an iron- 
jcal dedication, to Frederick Prince of Wales. There is a later 
mezzotinto of him, by Richard Purcell, from a painting by 
Robert Huater, with his arms, and this inscription : 

Samuel Madden, D. D. etatis sue 68, 1755. 
Fortior qui se, * quam qui fortissima vincit moenia.” 

Mons. Grosley, a lively French traveller, speaking of a city in 
the centre of France, “ which at the beginning of the fifieenth 
centyry served asa theatre to the grandest scene that England 
evér acted in that kingdom,” mentions several English femilies 
ag lately extinct, or still subsisting there. “ This city,” he says, 
“in return has given the British dominions an illustrious per- 
sonage, to whom they are indebted for the first prizes whick 
have been their distributed for the encouragement of agriculture 


# See the Proverbs of Solomon, and a Sermon of Mons, Saurin on 
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and arts. His name was Madain: being thrown upon the cnast 
of Ireland by events of which I could never hear any satisfactory 
account, he settled in Dublin by the name of Madden, there 
made a fortune, dedicated part of his estate, which amounted to 
four or five thousand pounds a year, to the prizes which I have 
spoken of, and left a rich succession: part of this succession went 
over to France to the Madains his relations, who commenced a 
Jaw-suit. for the recovery of it, and caused ecclesiastical censures 
to be published against a merchant, to whom they had ser‘ a 
letter of attorney to act for them, and whom they agcused of 
having appropriated io himself a share of their inheritance.” 
Tour to London, 1772. vol. 11. p. 100. 

The extraordinary circumstances attending the printing and 
suppression of these Memoirs have been already mentioned in p. 
31; but the reasons for it are not very evident. The whole of the 
business was transacted by Mr. Bowyer, without either of the 
other Printers (Roberts and Woodfall) ever seeing the author. 
The book was finished a’ the press, March 24, 1732-3; and 100 
copies were that day delivered to the Author. On the 28th 
a number of them were delivered to the several Booksellers men- 
tioned in the title-page ; and in tour days after, all that were un- 
sold wererecalled, and 800 of them given up to Dr. Madden to be 
destroved, I have never heard of more than two copies of it; 
one of which was Mr, 'futet’s ; the other, Mr. Tickell’s, is now 
in Mr. Bindley’s Library. See p. 32. 

- P. 51, Mr. Stephens was one of the early. members of the 
Socjety of Antiquaries. He published “ Lives of North, &c.” 
See the Introduction to the Archeologia, p, xxxvii, 

P. 57, note, 1.14. read “ p. 153.” 

P. 71. “Dr. John Law, son of the Bishop, was appointed to 
the vicarage of Newcastle in 1782; but was never indueted, 
as he was then in Ireland as Chaplain to the Duke of Portland ; 
where ‘having been promoted to the see of Clonfert, Stephen 
Lushington, M. A. (his brother-in-law) was nominated to the 
vicarage.” Brand's Newcastle, vol. 1. p. $90. 

P. 105, 1.9 from bottom. For ‘‘ he,” read “ his father purchased 
Barton Segvave.” There were four gentlemen named John 
Bridges successively. 1. Colonel John Bridges, of Alcester. 
2. John, his son, who purchased Barton, and died 1712. 
3. John, his son, the collector, died in 1723-4. 4, John, 
his nephew, died 1741. 

P. 106. Mr. William Bridges, by the following circular letter, 
in vain endeavoured to get patronage for his Brother's History. 

«Sir, Barton Segrave, July 1, 1735. 

“ Having been solicited by several of the Nobility and 
Gentlemen: of this and the neighbouring Counties to senda abroad 
The History of Northamptonshire, collected by my brother 
the late Mr. John Bridges with great pains and expence, I 
have at last determined to make it publick. To this end, I 
have some time since put my brother's papers into the hands of 
a gentleman recommended to me as well qualified for the 
undertakine, whe is preparine them for the press with all the 
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expedition that the nature of such a Work will admit of. But 
as the carrying it on with due care will still require a more. than 
ordinary charge, I have thought proper to apply to my friends 
fow their assistance ; and to this purpose, 1 have ordered the 
bearer to wait upon you with the proposals, to which I refdr 
you for a more particular information. I only beg leave here 
to.assure you, that whatever is promised shall be faithfully 
extzuted ; and that your encouragement will very much oblige, 
Sir, yous most obedient humble servant, Wo. Bripces.” 
In Ballard’s Collection of MS Letters in the Bodleian 
Library are several relating to Mr. Bridges’s History, and of ~ 
its being placed in the hands of Dr. Jebb, to be digested and 
published, ii, 1.3,22; that it was got into the press, 24; 
stopt, 30; and the expences of it, 32. 39. 179.—In 1783, the 
History was in an unpromising situation. dug. 3, Mr. D. Prince 
says, “I cannot think of running any further risque with 
the Northamptonshire gentlemen, in continuing their History, 
which is one of the most perfect things of the kind. It is 
really, besides a Civil History, an excellent Topographical 
Account, anda modern Domesday Book. No one Nobleman 
or Gentleman in that great County will take the least notice, 
The time may come when they will find the want of so exact 
asurvey. The Bishop of Peterborough has the History of Peter- 
borough, which is very large. I think it would amount to 25, 
if not 30 sheets. If such a thing could be done, I would sue 
the Executors of the Board who employed me. Bodies of men don’t 
blush, and are not sudble as private men are.’—In 1789 the 
prospect of its appearance began to revive. July 2, Mr. Prince says, 
«I believe now the Northamptonshire History will soon be fi- 
nished ; it will be set about as soon as Sir W. Dolben is released 
from the slavery of being Chairman to the Committee on the 
African Trade business.” Feb. 14, 1790, “‘ Northamptonshire goes 
on, slow, but sure.” — Again, in Judy, “I know you will like 
to hear how the Northamptonshire History goes on, which 
now draws towards a conclusion. ‘wo months will finish 
the body uf the Work, which is under the care of an able hand, 
Have you any thing to communicate *, or to give (o the Work? If 
you have, send to Sir William Dolben. in Abingdon-strect, 
Westminstér. I had a letter two days ago from the Earl of 
Upper Ossory, with a plate of his Seat, and a description 
of it, which is sent to Sir William.” dug. 17, “The Nor 
thamptonshire History is ended from Bridges, Mr. Nares+ 
and Mr. Ayscough }, I expect, will soon put the finish to it; by 
preficg, index, &c. but no continuation. This is not the 
working age, except a very few, such as cannot let the Sepul- 
ehral Monuments crumble to dust.” Were I to -uggest again, 
as I have ten times already, to bring the Northamptonshire 
to the present time,. no one would regard me......... i must 


* The Editer of these Anecdotes commauicated three plates to the 
embellishment of. the History of Northamptonshire. 
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not Tet any of the Northamptonshire go abroad till it is 
finished, which will pe soon.” 

P. 122, note 1. 13. r. « the then Curate, Mr. Scott.” . 

P.141, Mr. Wells Egelsham, a character not unknown in 
the regions of politics, porter, and tobacco, was originally 
bred to ‘the profession of a Printer, and worked in that busi- 
ness, a5 a Compositor, till disabled by repeated attacks of a for 
midable gout. For some years he was employed in the serfice 
of Mr, Woodfall, father of the late Printers of “Tke Public 
Advertiser” and ‘Morning Chronicle,” to the former of 
which papers the name of Egelsham appeared for some time 
aa the ostensible publisher. Having from nature a remarkable 
squint, to obviate the reflections of others he assumed the 
name of “ Winkey ;” and published a little volume of humorous 
poetry in 1769, under the title of “Winkey’s Whims.” He 
was one of the founders of “the honourable society of Johns," 
In 1779 he was the author of “A short Sketch of English 
Grammar,” 8vo. A great variety of his fugitive pieces are 
in almost all the public prints, The latter part of his life was 
poorly supported by the profits of a very small snuff and to- 

co-shop, by the collecting of paragraphs for the Public Ad- 
vertiser, and by officiating occasionally as an amanuensis to the 
writer of this sketch to his memory. He died, overwhelmed 
with age, infirmities, and poverty, April 4, 1786; leaving an 
aged widow, who obtained a small pension from the Company of 
Stationers, and survived till 1811. : 

I shall take this opportunity of noticing a few meritorious 
persons; whose memory I tad elsewhere endeavoured to pre- 
serve; nor will the Reader, I am_confident, receive 
‘with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals”: 

Mr. Henry Dench, who filled with reputation each depart- 
ment of the narrow circle of life which was his lot, was a 
good husband, and a tender father. In his profession, that 
of a Compositor, he was remarkably attentive and indus- 
trious. He died December 8, 1788, of a violent asthma, in 
the 50th year of his age—To say more of him, would be 
impertinent. Not to have said so much, would have Ml accorded, 
with the feelings of one who in the early part of life regarded 
him as a friend, and to whom for a long series of years he 
was an affectionate servant.— He left one infant son, who was 
afterwards bred to the profession of a Printer; and to whose 
talents and integrity I gladly pay thie tribute. To him the 
present volumes are indebted, not only for a considerable gneve 
of manual labour, but for several useful literary suggestions. 

Mr. Samuel Brookes, was another Compositor, whose modest 
merits justify his being particularly noticed. Mild, unassuming, 
and courteous in his. demeariour, he constantiy gave satisfaction 
to his employers ; and cheerfully toiled through life, for the 
maintenance of a numerous young family, twa of whom he 

* brouch? 
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brought up to his own profession; another of his children, a 
daughter, had the satisfaction of assisting a mother-in-law, dur- 
ing his tedious illness of near three years; ih repaying, by un- 
remitted tenderness, the assiduities she had experienced from 
him in infancy. Mr. Brookes possessed an understanding of a 
superior cast ; and had the honour of being frequently consult- 
ed, a few years ago, by the Right Honourable George Rose, on 
the completion of his favourite plan for regulating Friendly 
Societies ; which, in many instances have proved of incalcu- 
lable benefit to honest and industrious individuals ; but which, 
unfortunately (as every thing that is excellent is liable to be per- 
verted) have too frequently, in the hands of artful and designing 
knaves, been made a stalking-horse for leading the unwary to 
unwarrantable combinations. In this instance we speak experie 
mentally, He died at Pentonville, July 5, 1805, of a lingering 
consumption, aged 50. 

Mr. John Farmer, a very worthy and industrious Compositor 
(as were his father and grandfather of the same name), was bora 
in Jewin-street, and acquired the rudiments of his profession 
in the office of the late Mr. Bowyer, with whom his father 
«long wrought,” as that benevolent old gentleman particularly 
expresses in his will (see vol. II. p. 282); who obtained Mr. 
Bowyer’s annuity in 1783, and died in 1786. Fortunately for 
John Farmer the younger, he married, several years before, a 
careful, hard-working woman, by whose unremitted assiduities - 
his latter years of painful existence were rendered comparatively 
comfortable. So long as he was able, he diligently followed his 
regular employment, and closed his labours, in the office where 
they commenced, in the employment of the partner and succes- 
sor to Mr. Bowyer, who was one of the most intimate compa- 
nions of his early days, and retained a real regard for him through 
life. After long confinement by a complication of disorders, of 
which the principal were a severe rupture, and an inveterate 
dropsy which had for some time prevented his existing but in 
an erect posture, he died, in Clerkenwell, July 17, 1803, 
aged 61. 

Mr. John Copeland, Printer, died at Reading, in his 83d year, 
in July 1801. He had worked asa pressman in the office of the 
Reading Meraury for 60 years, withso much assiduity, sobriety, and 
regularity, as to attain the name of honest John. He enjoyed a 
remarkably good state of health, and worked at his business, 
with his accustomed regularity, till within a short time of 
his death. ; 

P. 141. Dr, John Savage was President of the Club at 
Roystonp and his picture was in the Chib-room there in 1784, 
He was so imposed on in the rebuilding of the rectory-house 
at Clothall, that it was obliged to be rebuilt. 

P.151. Humphry Hody was of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
M.A. 1682; B.D. 1689; D D 1692. He was chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Regius Professor of the Greek Tongue 
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at Oxford, and rector of Great Chart in Kent. He obtained the. 
Archdeaconry of Oxford in 1704; and died Jan. 20, 1706-7 
P. 165. Richard ‘Amak! was born at London, and admitted 
a pensioner of Bene’t College, Cambridge, under the tuition 
of Mr. Waller, in 1714. After taking the degree. of B. A. 
being disappointed of a fellowship, he removed to Emmanuel 
College, March 10, 1718; where he proceeded M, A. and 
was elected fellow June 24, 1720. He commenced B. PD. seven 
years after, as the statutes of that house required, and continued 
‘there till the society presented him to the rectory of Thurcaston, 
He was also prebendary of Fernden, in the church of Lincola. 
Whilst fellow of that college, he printed two copies of Sapphics 
on the death of King George the First ; a Sermon preached at 
Bishop Stortford school-feast (where he was educated), “Au- 
gust 3, 1726, from Col. ii. 8: another at the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation at Leicester, April 22, 1737, from Deut. xxxiti. 8; 
and afterward published a third, under the title of “ The Para- 
‘ble of the Cedar and Thistle, exemplified in the great Viete?* at 
Culloden, from 2 Kings xiv. $, 9, 1746," 4to. The first eckCon 
of his “Commentary on Wisdom” (see page 165) appeared in the 
year 1744; and the “ Commentary on Ecclesiasticus” in 1748; 
and the ‘ Commentary on Tobit, Judith, Baruch, the History 
of Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon, with Dissertations on . 
the two Books of Maccabees-and Esdras,” and another, on 
the Demon Asmodeus, translated from Calnet, in 1752. He 
died Sept. 4, 1756; and Catharine his widow, who was daughter 
of the Rev, John Woods, rector of Wilford near Nottingham, 
April 11, 1782.—Their son, William Arnald, was educated at 
Manchester under Mr. Lawson ; took the degree of B. A. at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 1766, with great credit, being high 
among the wranglers of his year ; was elected fellow of his college 
1767; became head tutor 1768; M. A. 1769; B.D.1776; D. D, 
2781. In 1775 he was appointed chaplain to Bishop Hurd; by 
whose kindness he became precentor of Lichfield; and by whose 
recommendation he was in 1776 appointed sub-preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of York, and was rewarded with a 
. canonty of Windsor. In January 1782, to the unspeakable re- 
gret as well as surprize of all his friends, some symptoms of insa- 
nity unhappily put a stop to any expectations of ferther prefers 
ment; and this too at a time when tlie highest Personage in the 
kingdom had condescended so far to interest himself in his 
welfare, as to advise him to enquire into the value of the vicarage. 
of Twickenham, just then vacant by the death of Mr. Costard. 
This‘unhappy situation of mind (which terminated only with 
his death in the autumn of 1802) was for more thar twenty 
years the cause of real grief to a numerous circte of friends, 
“who, attached to him by the strongest ties of gratitude and 
affection, admired his abilities, joved the sweetness of his 
manners, and acknowledged the goodness of his heart. A 
Seeman of his, preached hefore the University of Cambridge, 
ee on 
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on Commencement Sunday, 1781, bas been printed since his 
death, 103, agreeably to the directions of his will. 

P. 166. The tablet containing Mr. Mann’s epitaph was 
placed, some years before his death, over the Chapel door, and 
covered with a blank stone, which, after his interment, was 
removed, He was the author of “De veris Annis D.N. Jesu 
Christi natali et emortuali Dissertationes dua Chronologice, 
in quibus tribus céelebratissimis Vaticiniis Jacobi Patriarche 
Gen. xlix, 20. Esaix vii, 16. et Angeli apud Danielem ix, 24, 
nova lux affunditur. In usum exterorum tam Judzorum 
quam Christianorum Latin® recdite, emendate, et aucte. 
A Nicholao Mann, Magistro Hospitalis Suttoniani fundati 
in Carthusid Londinensi, 1752,” Svo. 

P. 196, note, 1. 16. read “ He communicated to the Gentleman's 
Society at Spalding,” &e. 

P. om}, A learned Friend observes, “In the account of 
Phil*Morant, [ have always been led to suppose that he pro- 
cee’ M.A. at Oxford, and that there must have been an 
omission in the Graduate list, especially as that name did not 
appear among the Cambridge Graduates. But, by a letter which 
Thaie received from Oxford, the matter is thus cleared up. 
“Philip Mourant, as spelt in the Convocation Book by himself, 
Pembroke College, B. A. September 21, 1721; A. M. of Sidney 
College Cambridge 1730." . . 

Soon after the publication of the first edition of the 
“ Anecdotes of British Topography,” Mr. Gough was favoured 
by Mr. Morant with the following remarks on it. 

“Srr, Sept. 5, 1769. 

«The Author of the History of Essex and Colchester, finding 
that, in your “ Anecdotes of Topography,” you have com- 
mitted several mistakes in relation to the said History, when you 


might most casily have heen informed, and set right by him; 


he takes the liberty of making these few Strictures upon your 


work, The Monthly Review for June hath prevented him in’ - 


several particulars, —You say, p 160, that William Holman ‘ pub= 
lished only the history of Hinckford Hundred..—He did not pub- 
lish any part of it. See Review p. 457.——P. 161, ‘From these 
valuable inaterials, &c.' It was not from these materials, but 
chiefly from Mi" Holman’s Collections, that Mr. Tindal published. 
his two Numbers. { lived then with him. Want of due en- 
couragement, especially Mr. ‘Yindal’s being better engaged in 
the new folio edition of Rapin’s History, took him from this 
work, As he had begin it, it would have been too bulky and 
tedious, Sgd could not have been comprehended in less than 6 or 
7 Quarto, Volumes.—Ibid. note (e) A sufficient account’ of Mr. 
Jekyll [printed after the Anecdotes, R. G.] is given in the preface 
to the first volume of the History of Essex. Of some of bis MSS. 
there is an account in Catalogus Librorum MS Anglia, vol. I. 
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catalogue of them, now in All-Souls College library, by which it 
appears that many of them did no way belong to the History ot 
Essex. The best and most valuable of Mr. Jekyll's Collections, 
were copies of Inquisitiones post mortem, from 27 Henry ILI. 
to 14 Car. I. Pedigrees of the Geniry of Essex, 4 volumes. 
Abstract of Letiers patent, from 1 Ric, IJ. to 15 Jac. 1. These 
three most valuable articles are now at Colchester, Fror 
these and all the rest of Mr. Jekyli's MSS. Mr, Holman had tnade 
large and faithful extracts, inserting whatever was any way 
material under the respective parishes of Essex. Above 400 of 
his MSS. of this kind are now at Colchester, in my own ° 
possession. Some of the MSS. that had belonged to Mr. Holnian 
are in the British Musieura, the rest have becn dispersed. Dr. 
R. Rawlinson bought the refuse of Mr. Jekyll's and Mr. Holman's 
MSS. (with a good Cartulary of St. Bartholomew's, London) 
for 101. and left them to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. They 
were not ‘all those made by Mr. Holman for Essex,’ as you say 
p. xxxiv; only the refuse. As to the ‘cpitaphs,—‘The costly 
monuments of wealth and pride!" how few of them are worth 
publishing ! slo you judge, by perusing those of any one parish 
in N. Salmon, and other books of the Kind. The dificulty with 
me about the publication of them is this; either the best of them 
for expression, accounts of families, &c. are to be printed, or 
they must all be printed, If they are ad printed, the world will 
be loaded with a great deal of trish; as epitaphs of butchers, 
coach-drivers, &c. of whom nothing more is said than that they 
liyed so many years, and died. Those in church-yartls should 
also be printed, as well as those in churches, And if only select 
ones are printed, the descendants of those butchers, &e. will 
complain, that their families have not had justice done them, &c. 
and that the work is imperfect. However, to the great comfort of 
admirers of epitaphs, the epitaphs of Essex most accurately taken 
upon the spot, with a description of the Arms round them, are 
all safe, and in. my possession. But to have inserted and printed 
them in the respective parishes, would have swelled the work 
‘immeasurably. They will be better in a volume by themselves, 
to be published by and by. How exactly the cpitaphs are 
«printed by N. Salmon, you may judge by compaving his hook 
p. 226, with an exact copy of Sir Geffrey Gate's. . 
Pray for the Sow!, all ye that live in sight 
Of Sir Getfrey Gate the curtisse Knight, 
Whose Wyff is beried here; by Goddes might 
He bowght the Mancr of Garnets by right 
Of Koppeden Gentylman so he behight 
Of this Witnesses his Wyff and Exccutors, 
This yere and day come on his dely howrs, 
XXII Janu. MCCCCLXXVI. 
—And he leaves out part of many epitaphs. The poor man 
intended to have comprised the whole County in 21 numbers, 
- fer a euinea; but how much he mizcalculated, his work shews. 
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note g) your surmise, of a preference of N. Salmons History to 
the other lately published, must by all unpréjadiced persons 
be re@koned false, as well as injurious. But of that let the 
world judge by comparing them together—P, 162, The ‘two 
original books of the affairs of the Corporation of Colchester,’ 
-—were only two volumes of the Assemblies of that Corporation, 
which were all carefully consulted, and are often quoted in 
the History of Colchester. Thomas Rawlinson, esq. met with 
them in London, and his brother the Doctor restored them to 
the Corporation. —Ibid. ‘A relation, &c. and “A true rekition, 
&e. of the expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchéster'—wete 
one and the same book. Only this second edition by J. 
Pilborough had some additions at the end, communicated by 
Mr. Lufkin, myself, &e.’ A Plan of the town during the siege 
was done in a wooden cut about that time, and afterwards en- 
graved incopper. A very fine Ichnography of the town, with Views 
of the buildings, hath been lately executed by —— Sparrow, 
published by Jefferies —P. 166. Hawkwood's History is at length 
in the account of Sible-Hedingham. Mr. Holman had extracted 
all that related to him in his MS Colleetions for that parish, and 
among the rest out of the pamphlet. But it bore so Grub-street 
a title, that it would have been demeaning a serious work even 
to mention it. It was reprinted some years ago for Mr. Thomas 
Osborne: ‘Too much indeed hath been said of that bloo 
homicide, for such is the true title of a mere soldier of fortune, 
Views of buildings, prints of tombs and monuments, and other 
dvawings, are great ornaments and improvements in topo- 
graphical Works; but so few gentlemen are willing or able’ 
to contribute them, and engraving is so excessively dear, that 
few Authors or Booksellers can venture upon 80 ruinous @ 
charge. Sir John-Griffin Griffin hath lately given a plate of his 
seat of Audeley-House ; 4 print of which goes into the History 
of Essex.—P. 24, In your account of Hermannidas, you do not 
observe that his Description is illustrated with plans of the 
Cities and Towns, It is in elegant Latin, copied chiefly, aa 
I believe, from Camden's Britannia, for I have not the Latin 
Camden to compare them together. 

“Itwouldng have been amiss if you had méntioned the Registers 
and Cartularies belonging to Religious Houses. The Right Hon, 
the Earl of Hardwick hath a very fine Cartulary of the Abbey of 
St. John’s, Colchester, and a Register of the same. James West, 
esq. hath some. Thomas Astle, esq. hath a very fine Cartulary and 
Register of Christ Church, or Trinity, within Aldgate—one of 
Bradeastoke in Wiltshire,—of the Priory of Worcester, Hor- 
ton Priory in Kent, &c.. The late Mr. Anstis had Collections 
for the History of Norfolk, Yorkshire, and several other counties, 
No. 360. of Catal. Description of Suffolk, by. Rebert Reyce, 
No. 545. Collections concerning the County of Norfolk, by 
Vincent, and others, 2 vols. No. 170, 171. Parochial Antiquities 
of Coliton in Devonshire, No. 62. Collections about Cornwall, 
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History of Launceston, No. 621. Description of Wales, by 
G. Owen, No. 203. You mention this last.—It is a matter of no 
great consequence, but Bishop Nicolson always writ his name 
without an A, J remain, Sir, your humble servant, P, M.” 
«Reverend S12, The Author of the ‘Anecdotes of British 
Topography’ acknowledges the favour of the information he has 
received from your letter to him, dated September 5, He has 
the satisfaction to find you agree with him about the atility 
of epitaphs, by your intention of giving the world such a copious 
and correct edition of them with all their appurtenances. He 
submits it to you whether a list of the incumbents of the 
respective churches from the earliest dates to the time where - 
Newcourt leaves off, might not be added to compleat the 
History of Essex. He leaves the world to judge of the com- 
parative merit of the two Histories of that County, as well as of 
the merit of the ‘Anecdotes of British Topography.” To have 
inserted Registers, &c. of Religious Houses, would have been 
robbing Bishop Vanner's useful Notitia, unless he could have 
known by your, or any other means, into whose hands those 
in Mr. Anstis’s possession, as well as many others, had since 
passed, I remain, Sir, your humble servant, &c. R. Goven.” 
P. 210. Mr. Jones of Welwyn thus describes Mr. Gilbert West *: 
«A gentleman to whose memory I owe all the returns of grati- 
tude and esteem that I can _ possibly make, after so much friendly 
correspondence, freedom in conversation, and many other in- 
stances of his favour and regard, with which he was pleased to 
honour me to his death, and of which I might probably have 
made a far more advantageous use, in regard to temporal provi- 
sions, than I did, Let his memory be ever dear to me, and 
ever sacred to the friends of Christianity, in all succeeding ages. 
I shall touch but upon a very few atticles, such as transiently 
occur to my memory: but my account, though short, shall be 
just. Mr. West was a person of great discernment, and of a 
very quick apprehension, and readily saw into men and things, 
He was lively and agreeable in conversation, and very much of a 
entleman in all his behaviour. I have heard him say, that in 
fis younger days he had gone over into the quarters of Tnlidelity. 
His uncle, the late Lord ‘Cobham f, did all in his power to instill 
such principles into his mind, and that of his cousin Lyttelton, 
when they paid their visits to him. But the latter, he said, 
happily stood his ground, and made little or no progress in those 
perverse principles. When Mr. West's Treatise on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord was first advertised in the public papers, the 
point in the title-page being left in medio, and deteripifiag no- 
thing, numbers of those who had conceived an opivion of his 
continuing a staunch unbeliever, sent for it to his Bookseller, 


* ft will be no disparagement to these particulars of Mr. West, to cb- 
serve-that they furnished some useful hints to Dr. Johnson (to whom £ 
communicated the MS.).in the new cdition of his Lives. 

+ That Noblemaw left him (secu after the publication of his Observa- 
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hoping to find their own disbelief therein confirmed. But, 
finding themselves disappointed, some of them were pleased 
afterwards to rank him in the class of Methodists, &c.—Preju~ 
dices to the last degree !—Others ranked him among the Soct- 
nians: directly contrary to the former. How easy to invent 
names !—-But his true character, te my certain knowledge, was 
a Christian, a Scholar, and a Gentleman. And one may justly 
apply to him what one of the Antients said of himself, ‘My name 
is Catholic, my surname is Christian.’ He was very regular and’ 
exemplary in family religion: offered up prayers (those of the 
Publie Liturgy) every day when well, at eleven in the morning ; 
and then, when the weather was fair, rode out for his health. 
On Sundays he went to church (not to that of his own parish, 
but to St. James's, Dr. Clarke's church); and at evening ordered 
his servants te come into the parlour, where he read to them 
the late Dr. Clarke’s Sermons, and then went to prayers. ‘He 
read them always himself. One thing was somewhat singular: 
he always said grace himself at his table, though a Clergyman 
happened to be present. He gave me his reasons of his own 
accord, and I did not disapprove them. He had an elegant 
little seat, in view of the great metropolis; and all about it was 
neat, Lyttelton’s"epigram to him, in 1740, contains a just cha- 
racter both of the master and of his habitation : 


«To Mr. West, of Wickham, 


‘Fair Nature's sweet simplicity, 
With elegance refin’d, 

Well in thy seat, my friend, I see, 
But better in thy mind. 


To both, from courts and all their stata, 
Eager I fly, to prove 

Joys far above a Courtier’s fate, 
‘Tranquillity and Love’ 


* He bore his last illness in a very exemplary manner ; —very 
patient, and entirely resigned to the divine will, &¢—He had 
formed an excellent design of proving the authenticity of the 
New Testamemt from many observations that had occurred to 
him from time to time, which he had begun to note down; and 
I remember he shewed me some valuable hints that had been 
communicated to him by Dr. Doddridge, particularly drawn from 
the concessions of Celsus, and others amongst the more early 
opposerg of Christianity. He seemed to delight in that subject, 
and { bé fally resolved to pursue it, if God should give him 
opportunities, I have heard him expatiate upon it in conversa- 
tion with great clearness of judgment and strength of argument. 
What became of his preparatory papers upon it, since his decease, 
I know not; but have reason to believe, from what f have heard, 
that they were soon after destroyed, with many oth and per- 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. West to Dr. Wilson, Feb. 3, 1753.’ 

“If you have any opportunity of writing to Dr. Leland, I beg 
you will return him my hearty thanks for his excellent Observa- 
tions on Lord Chesterfield's Letters, in which he has with great 
strength of argument, with the decency of a gentleman and a 
maa of true learning, and with the candour and spirit of a Chris- 
tian, pulled off the theatrical vizor from the vain and ostentatious 
Writer, displayed both his malevolence and weakness, his igno- 
yance and inconsistency; and maintained the cause of religious 
liberty against this its professing and hypocritical friend, but 
secret and perpetual enemy. {esteem Dr. Leland’s present of 
his books, and the commendations he has been so good as to 
bestow on me in it, as avery great honour; and shall always 
remember it with pride and pleasure. Iam, Sir, 

, Your faithful friend and servant, Git, Wesr.” 

P. 217. “Extracts from Mr. Pope’s Translation, corresponding 
with the Beauties of Homer, selected from the Iliad by W. Hol- 
well, B.D. F.R.S. Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” were 
Published in 2 vols. 8vo. 1776. 

P.219, note, 1.3. for Vol. V. No. XVIIE. read Vol. IV. No. XX. 

P, 221. add, In 1750 Mr. Bowyer was appointed (with 
the jate Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. and others), one of the 
executors of the will of his old friend Captain Limeburner ; and 
‘was requested, on this occasion, to accept a cup which had been 
given to the Captain for some signaliy gallant service. He polite- 
ly refused theoffered present; but readily took on himself the whole 
active part of the trust, which he faithfully executed till it was ren- 
dered unnecessary by an only grand-daughter's coming of age to 
enjoy her fortune. He accepted, however, of the Captain's cane ; 
after having, through excess of delicacy, taken off the golden 
head, which he could by no means be prevailed on to keep.— 
Thomas Limeburner, esq. a gentleman of approved bravery, 
and of long standing in the Royal Navy, was appointed Captain 
of the Seahorse in July 1740; and on the 29th of March, 1742, 
being then commander of The Plymouth, he took the Galgo pri- 
vateer, of St. Sebastian's, of 12 guns, 12 patereros, and 140 men, 
-which had then taken 21 English prizes. Soon after this event, 
he transmitted to Mr. Bowyer 46001. to invest for him in the pub- 
Yie funds. He was afterwards made Captain of the “ubbs yatch ; 
anddied Nov. 5,1750.—Sir Thomas Frankland died Nov.21, 1784. 

P. 222. Mr. Bladen’s sister was married first to Colonel Ruthven, 
and afterwards to Edward Hawke, Esq. a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, by whom she had Edward (afterwards the first Lord) Hawke, 


the-brave Admiral. 3 fp 
P. 230, note, 1.21. for Vol. V. No. XTX. r. vol. VI. p. 468. 
P. 240. “ Dear Bryant, St. John’s, Nov. 13, 1747. 


“ Your letter found me luckily, at my return to College, after 
an absence of the six summer months. I need not say how much 
it rejoiced me to find from it that you enjoyed your health, 
and liked your climate. You mention nothing (and indeed from 
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that with your Old Chum ; for, generally speaking, this last year I 
have been in low spirits, and though never to be called ill, always 
fancying myself so, You gave ‘me a very indeterminate order 
about your Prints; however I gave directions to the Old one (who 
came here-last week to speechify) to buy you as many as would 
farnish room ; those from Vandyke are the best and cheapest 
Iknow. I desired him also to put up in the packet a Poem, 
muéh altered since you saw it, and published last March ; it 
met with greater success than I could: have imagined, for it 
passed through three impressions, though not specified on the 
title, and I am told is now out of print again. IT have writ 
nothing since 1 saw you worth sending, but perhaps my next 
may bring you something or other.—I1 shall employ the rest 
of my letter in giving you an account of what variation there 
is in the situation of myself and the rest of your friends, since 
you Jeft England. As to myself, I have had the honour eince 
Tcame here last to be elected by the Fellows of Pembroke into 
their Society ; but the Master, who has the power of a negative, 
has made use of it on this occasion, because he will not have 
an-ertraneus when they have fit persons in their own College. 
‘The Fellows say, they have a power from their Statutes indiffe. 
renter eligere, ex utraque Academia, and are going to try it 
with him at Common Law, or else get the King to appoint 
a Visitor; if this turns out well, it will be a very lucky thi 

for me, and much better thin a Plat, which I came hither with 
an intention tosit for, for they are reckoned the best Fellowships 
in the University. Another thing has happened, which there 
is also a probability may some time be of service to me; and 
that is, Dr. Herring’s removal to Canterbury, and Dr. Hutton’s to 
York: this too may, 1 hope, affect Cayley, who had the bad 
luck about seven months ago to be rusticated for a small riot, 
but I hope will now be soon admitted again. Dr. Burrell 
Tam told, gets great reputation and business at Leicester, and 
has had the fortune to perform several remarkable cures, . Aen 
has got a small curacy at Mitcham in Surrey, and Wood one 
at Braxtead in Eseex. Bourne has done the footishest thing 
that ever a sensible man was guilty of; he made solicitations 
to the Duke of Devonshire for a Chaplainship to a Man of 
War, and is*now sniled in the Ruby, in Boscawen's squadron, 
for ‘the East Indics: this he did unknown to most of his 
friends, and without any view of other interest than the bare 
salary. T can recollect nothing particular of any body else, and 
am conscious that my letter is not yet half long enough to 
deserte,carriage to the West Indies; yet how to make it longer 
¥ don’t know, for what, assistance political news would give 
me I have no great desire to try, and as to Bterary, I believe, 
i€ would be very small, Warburton has published: the Otd 
Woman’s book against Dr. Rutherford, which bears a very 
good character: he has also writ @ very remarkable Preface 
fo it: this, with an edition of Shakspeare, is all that he has 
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Tracts; but I suppose they will be only such as have before 
made their appearance in the weekly papers. Mr. Lyttelton 
has wrote a letter to Mr. West on St. Paul's . conversion, 
which also bears a very great character. I don't know any 
thing else worth mentioning, except that Dr. Ruthgeford is 
taking subscriptions for his lectures (if that be). e same 
person. is also made chaplain to the Prince, and Rothery to 
the Duke of Somerset, who has given Dr. Fry a great living 
in Yorkshire, made vacant by the Bishop of Bangor’s translation, 
The news about poor Hooke reached me two morths before 
“yours. I had the melancholy employment when ut Hull to 
condole with the family ; the sister was most remarkably atlected 
by it_—Dear Bryant, write to me by all opporiunities. I told 
your brother, when I went up in March to London, and 
carricd his letter with me, that I should write from thence; 
but was prevented, which was the occasion of the mistake, 
Whether Lindsey writ or no, I don't know; but 1 confess I 
did not. However, 1 will promise to be more punctual for 
the future. Believe me, with the utmost affection, dear Bryant, 
Your sincere friend, W. Mason, 
P. 8, Direct for me to this College ; and it would be better if you 
wrote upon it ‘to be left, and forwarded,” with Mr. Powell; by 
which means if I be in the country or at Pembroke, 
J shali the sooner and safer receive it, Mr. Peele and all friends 
desire their compliments.” 6 
P. 251. Add to the Letters from Mr. Vertue to Dr. Ducarel. 
“ Dear Sin, Friday, March 13, 
“wish, amongst the numerous assen:bly last night,you had been 
atthe Society, to have heard and secn the debates and motions upon 
the reading of the draughts of the Charter for incorporating our 
Society, and appointing a Committee to sign a petition to be 
delivered to his Majesty as soon as possible, perhaps in a week 
or less time. The principal promoters or movers in this affair, 
besides the President, was Mr. Theobald, Mr. Webb, Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe, Mr. Wray, Dr. Milles, &c. Little or nothing was offered or 
said im opposition to these expensive schemes, by the members of the 
first institution, and not of the Royal Suciety schemers. But, when 
the great question was put, some disputes arose about voting by 
proxy. At length that was carried, being supposed that they 
were mostly procured to increase the number of votes one way ; 
as when the ballot was proposed and agreed to be whether a pe- 
tition should be presented to his Majesty, as was read, in order 
to obtain the confirmation of the charter, at the conclusion of 
the ballot stood 59 for the question, and 9 dissentient—when a 
Committee was immediately appointed, to withdraw for ‘nalf an 
hour, to consider and agree to name 20 persons, including Offi- 
cers of the Society, to be of Council to the Society, and to be 
_named in the Charter personally and the petition that is to be 
presented. After these names were settled in a room below, 
they returned to the company, and reported what had been re+ 
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and necessary expence of these extraordinaries, till Mr. Webb . 
mentioned that all care should be taken to make the expence as 
moderate as could be, but money must be ready ; upon which 
‘the Treasurer, Mr.Compton, being desired to mention what money 
in a ae could be spared on this occasion, said one hundred 
pounds *then could be advanced ; ‘but, as that was not near. what 
“was necessary, Mr.Theobald rose up, and said it would be conve- 
nitnt to think of a method of raising more, by each member 
paying down two guineas apiece ; and that might for the present, . 
unless more should be absolutely wanted, be passed as other af- 
fairs, nem. con. ; nobody being willing to take upon them to con- 
test or represent publicly what they privately said or thought ; 
that had done without such expensive costs, and could not foresce 
how they could do better; nor to what benefit it would end to 
the advantage or knowledge of Antiquities. This hasty scrawl 
may be all that I can say, with my true respects, and best wishes 
of health, being, Sir, yours always, G. Vertue.” 
«Str, Friday, Feb. 8, 1750. 

“ The enclosed letter was read last night at the Society, and 
Mr. Ames intends to take an abstract of it; but, as you desired to 
have it returned to you to-day, I did not leave it with him; 
therefore he will take some opportunity when he calls on you. 
By the way, as you intend to write to Mr. North soon, who, you 
told me, desires much to see those drawings of ancient arches of 
stone, in possession of Dean Lyttelton, "T had them all last 
week in my possession; but the Dean going out of town, has 
taken them all back to carry with him (to return them about 
April or May next), excepting two or three, being the wooden 
church in Essex near Ongar, which is left, and ordered to be 
grav'd for the Society hereafter, when a proper vacancy admits, 
Last night Sir Joseph Ayloife brought two more ancient gates 
from a church in Kent, curiously drawn, and also circular arches 
of great antiquity, much like Roman works, and most evidently 
prior to the elliptic arch, Mr, Drake from York was there, 
and he brought sume drawings of Roman tesselated pavements 
of late discovered in that part of Yorkshire ; with some account 
of their being works of the Romans, &c. We had a full meeting, 
and several other matters too Jong now to insert. In haste from 
your alway:*obliged servant, and our compliments to Mrs. Du- 
carel sincerely, G. Verrvug.” 

P. 260, note, 1. 17. read ‘ Christopher Pitt, son of Christopher 
Pitt, M. D. and brether of Robert Pitt, M. A.” 

P. 279, note, 1. 3. read 1729. 

P. @81. John Hodgson, M. A. born in Cumberland or West- 
morelatd, was sent to Quecn’s College, Oxford, where he took 
his master’s degree July 3 12, 1756. When a child, he acciden- 
tally fell into the fire, by which the fingers of his ri=ht hand 
were so miserably burnt, disfigured, and lamed, that he usually - 
wore a glove to hide them ; and when he took up a pen, it was 
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at all, but notwithstanding his misfortune he wrote a very gadd 
hand. At Queen's. College he was much esteemed for his emi- 
nent parts, learning, candour, and modest deportment, by-Dr. 
Smith, the provost. About the year 1752 he was private tutor 
there to the present Francis Lawson, Esq. barrister at law, 
and in the following year he went to reside with Philip Carteret 
: Webb, Esq. as tutor to his son; in which employment he en- 
joyed See felicity : the well-furnished library and noble colleé- 
tion of antient coins of Mr. Webb was a great resource to him, 
who was well versed in mathematicks, natural history, and an- 
tiquities, and the civilities he received from Mr. Webb and all 
his family were very engaging to him. In 1756 he attended 
young Mr, Webb to Bene’t College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted ad eundem, and in-vacation-time was frequently, with 
his pupil, at Busbridge, where in the intervals of giving in- 
struction, for which he was eminently qualified, he attended very 
particularly to the study of antiquity. -Thus he wrote toa friend 
from thence, April 17, 1756: ‘Though I have an extreme 
regard for Madam Flora, and have, in reality, paid my addresses .. 
to her with some warmth last summer, she has a rival here 
that, for the present at least, engages my whole application ; 
‘tis no other than the matron Antiquity, a personage of some- 
what a forbidding aspect at first, but whose features soften to a 
wonderful degree of beauty the longer you are acquainted with 
her. ‘This venerable lady, who holds one of her rural retreats in 
this place, lays so many baits for me, that I can hardly steal out to 
an evening assignation with the other.” Whilst at Busbridge, 
Mr. Hodgson was emptoyed in making a catalogue of Mr. Webb's 
library and of his medallions, and in studying the Anglo-Saxon 
language, of which he proposed to make himself fully master. 
He had served two different curacies, and in 1757 that of St. 
Antholin's, London, where he began collecting what relates to 
the state of English poetry from the earliest times. In 1758 he 
was appointed one of the rectors of Codrington College, Barba- 
does, for which island he embarked in January 1759, and arrived 
there the 9th of April. In the College he met witha worthy 
agreeable associate, and found the inhabitants of the island very 
kind and hospitable ; but the heat of the climate so disagreed 
with him, that, about the Jatter end of the year 1?60, he left 
the island ina very bad state of health, and returning to England 
died on his passage. Thus was lost to the world this excellent 
young man, aged about 30. He was master not only of Greek 
and Latin, but of the Hebrew, and very well versed in French 
and Spanish; had a turn to poetry, but never himself pringe€é any 
thing. Some verses of his got abroad, and were printed in peri- 
odical publications of the time. One short poem the writer of 
__ this note remembers to have seen in a magazine, thought to be 
“the London, which may be known by a typographical error, 
Elian for Elean. Another, an Epistle to a Friend, the writer has, 
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vol. 11. p. 42, of the Archiolegia, is a dissertation written by him 
on an ancient Cormelian, which with difficulty he was persuaded 
to suffer being read there ; such was the modesty of this valuable 
young man, this mild and unaffected scholar, to whose amiable 
characier the author of this note laments that he cannot do 
greater justice, amd will, therefore, conclude it with part of 
Pope's epitaph on Gay, the following lines being equally appli- 
cable to one as the other : : 
.‘* Of manners gentle, of affections mild : 
In wit, a man; simplicity, a child.” 

For the credit of Mr. Hodgson it should be observed, that Clotwor- 
thy the first Earl of Massareene, when he removed from Oxford to 
Bene't College, Cambridge, 1758, brought with him for tutor 
a very (ifferent kind of personage, one Seth Pollard of Yorkshire, 
who, after having taken the degree of M. A. at University Col- 
lege, Oxford, June 1, 1756, proczeded ad eundem at Cambridge 
in 1758, was curate of Pudsey near Leedes, and died 176..; 9 
man of an athletic constitution, whose forte was skill in rowing. 

P. 285. Mr. White's Three Letters were intituled, 1. «A Letter 
to a Gentleman dissenting from the Church of England, con- 
cerning the Lives of Churchmen and Dissenters,” (four times 

rinted). 2. ‘A Second Letter to a Gentleman dissenting from 
the Church of England ; wherein the great and popular Pleas of 
Dissenters against Communion with the Church are refuted, and 
reflected back upon themselves,” (three editions.) 3. “ The 
Third and last Letter; wherein the Design of the second is far- 
ther pursued and coinpleted. With an Appendix, containing 
some Considerations on the Lawfulness, Expediency, and Ne- 
cessity of requiring all who are to be admitted to the Ministry, 
or to any Ecclesiastical Preferment in the Church of England, 
or to be Preachers or Teachers in any Dissenting Congregations, 
to subscribe the Articles of Faith and Religion ; and setting forth 
the Incohsistencies between the notorious Practices of Dissenters, 
and the avowed Principles of many of them touching that mat- 
ter,” (three editions). 


P.311. In June 1741, Dr. Armstrong solicited Dr. Birch’s 
recommendation to Dr. Mead, that he might be appointed 
physician tqthe forces then going to the West Indies ; and in 1753 
Dr. Theobald aditressed the two following Odes 


«« Ad ingenuum Virum, tum medicis, tum poeticis, 
facultatibus prastantem, Johannem Armstrong, M.D. 
1. “ Fusis Scotis. 

“© Artisque Cox O et Cithare sciens, 

Utroque mire dexter Apolline ! 
Quem Musa nascentem Deusquo - 
Arcitenens studiosiori 
Finxere curi! Plectripotens modis 
Festivioris carminis, agmine 
Clayum triumpheto rebel 
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Campos volantem per Caledonios, ‘ 
(Ales minister ceu Jovis) impetus 
Hydreque tundentem feroces . 
Herculeo penitus vigore. 
Yo Triumphe! Salva Britannia 
Surgente dicat sole, cadenteque : 
Plausus pavimentum sacratum 
Donec ovans feriat polorum.” F 
2. “ Docte cui Polyhymnia 
Perblandum dederat tendere barbiton ! 
O multumque Poeticis, 
Et multum Medicis splendide dotibus ! 
Nomen materia tuum i 
Capta ecce ! egregia Musa avide insonat ; 
Late et per liquidum fuga 
Romani volitans aéra Horatii, 
Ter sublime rapit, poli 
Et fugit rutillis purpurei choris : 
Cous elarus ubi Senex 
-  Augustum radiis emicat aureis, 
. Vatum et nobilium plaga 
Ceelestis resonat fervida plausibus, 
Crescens laude nova, etheri 
‘Tu jam sternis ovans sidereo viam ; 
Jam jamque invidia caput 
Major cpelicolum coetibus inseris.” 

There is a mezzotinto portrait from a painting by Sir-J. Rey- 
nolds, inscribed, ‘John Armstrong, M. D. 

The suffrage of the wise, the praise that’s worth competition, 
-_ is attained by sense alone, and dignity of mind.” 

P. 313. Among other learned publications, Mr. Palairet was 
author of “ Thesaurus Ellipsium Latinarum, sive vocum qua in 
Sermone Latino suppress indicantur, & ex prestaittissimis 
Auctoribus illustrantur, cum Indicibus necessariis. Auctore 
Elid Palairet, Reverendo in Deo Patri Joanni Bangore Episcopo 
4 Sacris, & in Regia Ade Vicario, 1760,” 8vo. 

P. 320. “1 tell Garrick, he grows wanton, like Sir Epicure 
Mammon, who would have for his flatterers the purest of Divines; 
so he will deat with none but Doctors to furni€n out his 
entertainments. A Doctor of Divinity ushered in Barbarossa ; 
a Doctor of Laws has lately restored Amphitryon: and, as 
Dodsley now presses him to take a ‘Tragedy of his fashion, I 
advise him to insist upon the Bookseller's being previously made 
Doctor of Physic, at least, at Edinburgh.” Dr, Warburton for Mfr. 
Hurd, Feb.7,1757—* Garrick’s portentous ode, as you truly call it, 
has but one line of truth in it, which. is where he ecalls 
Shakspearé the God of our idolatry : for sense I will not allow it ; 
or that which is so highly satirical, he makes the topic of his 
hero's encomium. The Ode itself is below any of Cibber's, 
Cibber's nonsense was something like sense; but this man’s 
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P. 324. The Rev. Thomas Stona, of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1719; M. A. 1758; rector of Warboys, co, 
Huntingdon, and in the commission of the peace for that 
county, died August 12, 1792. He published “ Remarks 
upon the. Natural History of Religion by Mr. Hume; with 
dialogues on Human Idolatry and the Christian Religion, by T. S.” 

P. 333. Father Boscovich died in 1787 at Milan, in which 
University he was Professor of Astronomy. He was an honorary 
member of the Royal Society, and well’ known to the Jearned 
and ingenious. The printing of his elegant work, “De Solis 
ac Lunz Defectibus, &c.” was undertaken by Mr. Bowyer, at 
the solicitation of Dr. Morton, and at the expence of Mr. Dodsley 
and Mr, Millar, And thus a poem “ which, however important 
of itself to all the lovers of Astronomy, or honourable on many 
accounts to the British Nation, was in danger otherwise of 
being suppressed by disgust, or of being printed abroad,” was 
given to the publick by means of an English press, 

P. 339, Edward Waring, M. D, Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics, was descended from an ancient family at Mitton, in the 
parish of Fittes, co. Salop, being the eldest son of John Waring of 
that place, by Elizabeth his wife. He was born in 1734, 
and after being educated at Shrewsbury free schools under Mr. 
Hotchkis, was sent, on one of Millington’s exhibitions, to 
Magdalen college, Cambrilge, where he applied himself with 
such assiduity to the study of mathematics, that in 1757, when 
he proceeded B. A, he was the senior ‘wrangler, or most dis- 
tinguished graduate of the year. This honour, for the securin 
of which he probably postponed his first degree to the late 
period of his twenty-third year, led to his election, only two 
yeays afterwards, to the post of Lucasian professor. The ap- 
pointinent of a young man, scarcely twenty-five years of age, and 
still only a bachelor of arts, to a chair which had been honoured 
by the names of Newton, Saunderson, and Barrow, fave great 
offence to sume of the senior members of the University ; by 
whom the talents and pretensions of the new professor were 
severely arraigned, ‘The first chapter of his “* Miscellanea 
Analytica,” which Mr. Waring circulated in vindication of his 
scientific character, gave rise to a controversy of some duration. 
Dr, Powell*master of St. John’s, counmenced the attack by a 
pamphlet of ** Observations” upon this specimen of the professor's 
qualifications for his office. Waring was defended in a very 
able reply, for which he was indebted to Mr. Wilson, then. an 
undergraduate of Peter House, afterwards Sir John Wilson, a 
Judg® of the Common Pleas, and a magistrate justly beloved 
and revered for his amiable temper, learning, honesty, and 
independent svirit. In 1760, Dr. Powell wrote a defence of 
his Observations, and here the controversy ended. Mr. Waring’s” 
deficiency of academical hanours was supplied in the same year 
hy the degree of M. A. conferred upon him by royal mandate; 
and he remained in the undisturbed possession of his office. 
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so warm a dispute, was published from the University press, 
in quarto, under the title of « Miscellanea Analytica de Aiqua- 
tionibus Algebraicis et Curvarum Proprietatibus,” with a dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Neweastle. It appears from the tide-page, 
that Waring was by this time elected a fellow of his college. 
Of the book itself we cannot pretend to form an opinion : —so 
intricate and abstruse are its subjeets, that it is understood ,to 
haye been little studied even by expert mathematicians.’ The 
author's own account of itin a work written many years after- 
«wards, is the best we can lay before the reader : ‘(I have myself 
wrote on most subjects in pure matheinatics, and in these books 
inserted nearly all the inventions of the modtrns with which 
I was acquainted. In wy prefaces I have given an history 
of the inventions of the different writers, and ascribed them 
to their respective authors; and likewise some account of 
my own. To every one of these sciences _ have been able 
to make some additions, and in the whole, if 1 san not mistaken 
in enumerating them, somewhere between three and four 
hundred new propositions of one kind or other, considerably 
more than have been given by any English writer; and in 
novelty and difficulty not inferior; I wish I could subjoin in 
utility ; many more might have becn added, but I never could 
hear of any reader in England out of Cambridge, who took 
the pains to read and understand what [ have written. But 1 
must congratulate mysclf that D'Alembert, Euler, and Le 
Granze, three of the greatest men in pure mathematics of this or 
any other age, have since published and demonstrated some of 
the propositions contained in my Medit. Algeb. or Miscell. 
Analyt. the only book of mine they could bave seen at that 
time, and D'Alembert and Le Grange mention it as a book 
full of excellent and interesting discoveries in Algebra; some 
other mathematicians have inserted some of them in their 
publications. The reader will excuse my saying so much, there 
being some particular reasons which influenced me.” For 
his profession in life, Mr, Waring chose the study of medicine, 
and proceetled a doctor in that faculty in 1767. In 1771, he 
appears in the list of physicians te Addenbrooke's hospital 
in Cambridge : and about this time practised in the ngighbouring 
town of St. Ives. But though he followed this pyrsuit with 
his characteristical assiduity, and attended lectures and hospitals 
in London, he never enjoyed extensive practice. Of this he 
was the less careful, as, in addition to the emoluments, which 
are considerable, of his professorship, he possessed a very 
handsome patrimonial fortune, while his favourite «€iance 
supplied him with an inexhaustible fund of amusement and 
occupation. In 1776, he entered into a matrimcnial conviexion 


~, with Miss Mary Oswell, sister of Mr. William Oswell, a respect- 


able draper in Shrewsbury,—and not many years afterwards 
retired from the University, first to a house in Shrewsbury. 
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of his early life, he still continued to cultivate with undiminished 
diligence; and he also occasionally indulged in philosophical 
excursions of a more popular and intelligible class, The result 
of these he collected in a volume printed at Cambridge, in 1794, 
with the tide of “An Essay on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge.” Under this comprehensive title are contained 
his opinions on a great variety of subjects, But this book, ia 
the front of which he designates himself as fellow of the 
Royal Sogiety of London, and of those of Bologna and Gottin- 
gen, was never published. ‘Thus passed the even tenour of D) 
Waring’s life, interrupted oceasionally by a visit to the Board o: 
Longitude, in London, of which he was a member, and from 
which he always returned with an increased relish far’ his 
country retreat at Plealey: and here he might have promised 
himself many years of life and health, when his career was 
terminated by a short illness, produced by a violent cold caught 
in superintending some additions which he was making to 
his house. He died on the 15th of August, 1798, in the 64th 
ear of his age. We shall sum up this sketch of the life of Dr, 
aring, with the concluding words of his work last mentioned, 
which contain a just and pleasing specimen of his genuirie piety 
and unfeigned humility. ‘Should it please Providence to 
deprive me of the use of my faculties, may I submit with humble 
resignation! . May I for the future lead a life better in practice, 
and more fervent in devotién to the Supreme Being ; and may 
God grant me his grace here, and pardon for my sins, when the 
trumpet of the great Archangel shall summon me to life again, 
and to judgment !” 2 . 

P. 339. The Memoirs of Mr. Stillingfleet (here promised) have - 
since been published by Mr, Archdeacon Coxe, under the tide of 
“The Literary Life and Select Works of Benjamin Stillingfect, 
esq."in three handsomeoctavo volumes, illustrated with plates; and, 
by the friendly permission of the Editor, I am enabled to present 
the portrait of Mr. Stilliagtleet to my Readers ; referring them, 
for a rich treat, to the very excellent “Literary Life,” which 
forms an entire volume of Mr, Coxe’s publication ; from which, 
however, I shall copy an appropriate inscription placed on 
a monument in St. James's church by his great-nephew : 

& “Infra sepultus jacet 
Benjaminus STILLINGFLEET, 
cui delectationem perpetuam attulere Scientiz, 
et jucundius facta, quod omnibus studiis praefuit Religio, 
Fx avo eruditissimo Edvardo Stillingfleet, Vigornie Episcopo, 
Litterarum amorem, et fidei Christiane venerationem hausit. 
Excessit 15 die Decem. A. D. 1771; natus annos 69, 
eExcellentissimi viri Proavunculi sui memorize hec 
marmor consecravit : 
Edvardus-Hawke Locker.” ae 
P. 351. “ Dr, Herring, Preacher at Lincoln's Ton (afterwards; 
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learned from Bp. Fleetwood, whose domestic chaplain he had 
been.— One of his auditors, being charmed with his eloquence, 
said of him to a friend, that he was a second Tillotson.-— Another 
soon after said to the same gentleman, He is‘an Arian, He is an. 
Arian. This latter auditor (would yon believe it ?— on second 
thoughts, why not‘ the more easily believe it?) was the famous 
Hutcheson, author of the ‘ Principia,” &c.—See the different 
turns of'men’s minds. — The one candid: the other rigid. e 
one an humble hearer: the other a snarling controveuist, 
* In scirpo nodum queritans. 
Flectere si nequeat superos, Acheronta movebit, ) 

“<Etough told me, that, waiting upon his Grace about the time 
that Dr. Ellis was promoted to the sec of St. David’s, and (accord 
ing to his former freedom) objecting to. that promotion, as de- 
trimental to Liberty, &c. the Archbishop told him, that it was 
Judged adviseable, as the-stick had been bent rather too far on 
the side of Liberty, to give it now, in some proper measure, a 
bent towards the contrary side, &c.—The king had also desired 
the Metropolitan, that tht evening of his days might not be dis- 
quieted by Church-affairs. And his Grace promised to use his 
best endeavoursto make all things easy.” Mr. Jones of Welicyn. MS. 

P. 351. Mr. Herring, brother tothe Archbishop, died at Ken- 
sington, April 6, 1774. 

P. 355. Mr. Caslon was born at Cradley, a large hamlet of 
Hales-Owen (the whole town and borough of which are in 
Shropshire), about two miles distant from it, and situated in 
Worcestershire, near Stourbridge. 

P.356. Mr. Caslon’s first’ residence was in Vine-strect 
in the Minories, where one considerable branch of his employ- 
iment was to make tools fur the book-binders and for the 
chasing of silver plate. Whilst he was engaged in this employ- 
ment, the elder Mr. Bowyer accidentally saw in the shop of Mr. 
Daniel Browne, bookseller, near Temple-Bar, the lettering of a 
book uncommonly neat ; and inquiring who the artist was by 
whom the letters were made, Mr. Caslon was introJvced to his 
acquaintance, and was taken by him to Mr. James's foundery in 
Bartholoraew Close. Caslon had never before that time seen any 
part of the business ; and being asked by his friend if he thought 
he could undertake to cut types, he requested a single day to 
consider the matter, and then replied he had no doubt but he 
could. From this answer Mr. Bowver Jent hin 2001, Mr. 
Bettenham lent the same sum, and Mr. Watts LOO/. ; and by that 
assistance our ingenious artist applied himself assiduously to his 
new pursuit, and was eminently successful. The-three piftiters 
abovementioned were of course his constant customers, It 
appears by Ged’s “ Narrative of his Scheme for Block-prirfting,” 
that so early as 1730 “he -had eclipsed his competiters in the 

“art of letter-founding ; but found more diffculty than he appre- 
hended in an attempt to make plates for block-vrintine.” In. 
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Caslon's work-shop in Chiswell-street, with portraits of six of 
his workmen *.—Mr. Caslon was three times married. The name 
of his second wite was Longman ; of the third, Waters; and with 
each of these twe ladies he had a good fortune. ‘Phe abilities of 
his son William appeared to great advantage in a specimen of 
types of the learned languages in 1748.—His younger son, 
Mr. Thomas Caslon, was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 
1782; and died March 29, 1783. * 

William Ged, an ingenious artist, waaa goldsmith in Edinburgh, 
and made his improvement in che art of printing in 1795, The in- 
vention was simply this. From aay types cf Greek or Roman, or any 
other character, he formed a plate for every page or sheet, of g 
book, from which he printed, instead of using a type for every 
letter, as is done in the cemmon way. ‘This was first practised, 
but on blocks of wood, by the Chinese and Japonese, and 
pursued in the first essays of Coster, Guttenberg, and Faust, the 
European inventors of the present art. ‘This improvement,” says 
James Ged, is principally considerable in three most important 
articles; viz. ‘‘expence, correctness, beauty, and uniformity.” 
But these improvements were controverted by Mr. Mores and 
others, In July 1729, William Ged entered into partnership with 
William Fenner, London Stationer, whe was to have half: the pro- 
fits, in consideration of his advancing all the money requisite. ‘To 
supply this, Mr. John James, ,then an Architect at Greenwich 
(who built Sir Gregory Page’s house, Bloomsbury Church, &e.} 
was taken into the scheme ; and afterwards his brother +, Mr. 
Thomas James, a Founder, and James Ged, the inventor's som, 
In 1730 these partners applied to the University of Cambridge 
for printing Bibles and Common Prayer Books by blocks instead 
of single types, and, in consequence, a lease was sealed to them 
April 23, 1781. In their attempt, they sunk a large sum of * 
money, and finished only two Prayer-books; so that it was 
forced to be relinquished, and the lease was given up in 1738. 
Ged imputed his disappointment to the villainy of the press- 
men and the ill-treatment of his partners (which he specifies at 
large), particularly Fenner, whom John James and he were 
advised to prosecute, but declined it. He retarned-to Scotland 
in 1733, and had no redress, He there, however, set about 
Sallust, which he printed at Edinburgh in 1736, 12mo. Fenner 
died insolvent in or before the year 1735; and his widew 
married Mr. Waugh, an Apothecary, who carried on the print- 
ing-business with her, and whom she survived. Her printing 
materials were sold in 1768. James Ged, wearied with dis- 
appoint®bts, engaged in the Rebellion of 1745 as a Captain in 
Perth's regiment ; and, being taken at Carlisle, was condemned, 
but, on hi father’s account, by Dr. Smith's interest with the 
Duke of Newcastle, was pardoned, and released in 1748. He 
afterwards worked for some time, as a journeyman, with Mr. 
Bettenham, and then commenced master; but, being unsue- 
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cessful, he went privately to Jamaica, where bis younger brother 
William was settled as a reputable Printer. His tools, &c. he left 
to be shipped by a false friend, who most ungenerously detained 
them to try his skill himself. James Ged died the year after he 
left Ingland ; as did his brother in 1767. In the above pursuit 
Mr. ‘Thomas James, who died in 1738, expended much of his 
fortune, and suifered in his proper business ; “for the Printers,” 
says Mr. Mores, ‘would not employ him, because the block- 
printing, had it succeeded, would have been prejudicial to 
theirs.’ Mr. William Ged died, in very indifferent circum- 
stances, Oct. 19, 1749, after his utensils were sent for Leith to be 
hipped for London, to have joined with his son James as a 
rinter there. ‘Thus ended his life and project ; which, ingenious 
as it seemed, must,” says Mr. Mores, “had it succeeded, have 
soon sunk under its own burthen,” for reasons needless here to 
reeapitulate.— (See the “ Biographical Memoirs of William Ged, 
inebiding a particular Account of his Progress in the Art of 
Block-printing,” published by J. Nichols in 1761, Svo.]—Kt is but 
justice, however, toadd, that, since that period, the plan has 
been‘ revived, first by my fricad Mr. Mexander Tilloch, the 
learned Editor of ** The Philosophical Magazine,” who, without 
having known of Ged’s plan, obtaived a patent for a similar in- 
vention, which he afterwards relinquished. But the exertions 
of Mr. Andrew Wilson have been more successful ; as he has been 
able to accownplish several very considerable Stereotype Editions. 

P.358, Mr.Morant, ina letier to Dr, Ducarel, says, “ The print- 
ing of Domesday-book will be a noble Work, But there ought to 
go along with it a good Life of William the Conqueror, which, 
jn my opinion, hath not been yet tolerably executed: the best 
being the Collections of Brady and his opposite Tyrrell, and his 
Life by @ udemure in French.—-Mr. John Booth, a member of 
your Society, hath often examined the said Domesday, and 
sent curious accounts of it. What you are also doing about the 
Anglo-Gallie Coius, and what your Society intend to publish 
about the other Coins, will be both very curious and useful. 
You have had a very great pleasure this winter, which I could not 
enjoy at this distance ; and that is the sight of Dr. Mead’s and 
Mis. Kennon’s invaluable Collections. Even the Catalogue of 
the Doctor's gives me here no smail satisfaction.” 

P. 261, note, 1. 3. for hurry read Janguor. 

P. 358. note, ]. 42, 7. “ Censualis” and “ inter. Archivos Regni.”* 

P.370, note, 1. 10. Janitor.] “This must mean Usher, Huissier, 
Ostiavius, Under-master ; who sits by the door at the lower end of 
the room, as the head-master doth at tbe upper ae eVould a 
Porter be qualified, or would a Scotch University behave so im- 
properly to a Scotch nobleman ?” TF. “ 

P. 374. My. Reed, in his Preface to Dodsley's “Select Col- 
Jection of Old Plays,” thus speaks of the original Editor: “« The 
fiyst edition of the present volumes was one of the many excellent 
plans produced by the late Mr. Robert Dodsley ; @ man to whom 
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may have received any pleasure from the work, that they owe it 
to a person whose merit and abilities raised him from an obscure si- 
tuation in life to affluence and independence. Modest, sensible, 
and humane, he retained the virtues which first brought him ‘into 
notice, after he had obtained wealth sufficient to satisfy every 
wish which could arise from the possession of it. “He was a 
generous friend, an encourager of men of genius; and acquired 
the esteem antl respect of all who were acquainted with him. It 
was his haypinces to’pass the greater part of his life with those 
whose names will be revered by posterity; by most of whom he 
was loved as much for the virtues of his heart, as he was admired 
on account of his excellent writings. After a life spent in the. 
exercise of every social duty, he fella martyr to the gout, at the 
house of a friend, in the year 1764, when he had nearly arrived 
vat the age of G1 years.” He was buried in the Abbey church- 
yard at Durham, ‘where his tomb is thus inscribed: 
: «Ifyou have any yespect 
for unconnnon Industry and Merit, 
regard this place, 
in which are deposited the Remains of 
Mr. Ronert Dopsrey: 
who, as an Author, raised himself 
much above what could have been expected * 
from one in his yank of life, 
and without a learned education ; 
and who, as a Man, was scarce 
exceeded by any in Integrity of Heart, 
and Purity of Manners and Conversation. 
He left this life for a better, Sept. 25, 1764, 
in the 61st year of his age.” 

For further particulars of Mr. Robert Dodsley, see the Lite 
of him prefixed by Mr. A. Chalmers to his Poems, in the late 
complete Collection of the English Poets, in @1 volumes, 1810, 

P, 377. On the North wall of the chancel of Byfleet church, a 
white marble tablet is thus inscribed: ‘To the memory of 
Joseph Spence, M. A. Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, Prebendary of Durham, and Reetor of 
Great Horwood, Bucks; in whom learning, genius, and shining 
talents, tempered with judgment, and softened by the most 
exquisite sweethess of manners, were greatly execlled by those 
truly Christlan graces, Humanity ever ready to assist the dis- 
tressed, constant and extensive Charity to the poor, and un- 
bounded Benevolence to all. He died August 20th, 1768, in the 
7Oth autmof his age. 

P. 378. Dr. John Clubbe’s medieal acquirements had deservedly 
obtained for him the highest esteem of the publick, and his moral 
and social character the affection of a large circle of acquaintance. 
He died at Ipswich, in June 1511, in his 71st year. 

P. 379.“ Dr. Lancaster was the author of a very elegant “ Essay 
on. Delicacy,” printed in Dodsley’s Colleetion of Prose Pieces, in 
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any thing, as for their paper’s being too white. I have found by 
experience, that eyes are very good things ; and yet I will not 
say that I found it out first; for they say old Friar Bacon"knew 
it, and even some Antediluvians lived long enough to discover it. 
Now brown paper preserves the eye better than white; and for 
that reason the wise Chinese write on brown. So the Hgyptians, 
so Aldus and Stephens printed, and on such paper or vellum are 
old MSS, written: and when authors and readers agree to be 
wiser, we shall avoid printing on a glaring white paper. T he 
completest specimen of excellent Typography, in every respect, 
is the Louvre Thomas \ Kempis, folio.” 

_ P.379. “John Hill, M.D, an extraordinary genius, son to a cler- 
gyman in Wales, bound apprentice to an apothecary in Westmin- 
ster; but when out of his time, not having  sedateness enough 
for that business, he tried his abilities on the Stage, in the 
character of the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, and in the 
Ghost in Hamlet, But, not succeeding on the Stage, he 
employed hiniself in collecting IMorti Sicci, or dried plants, 
for gentlemen ; and afterwards turned Author, He wrote, 
and for a long time continued, a News-paper called the 
Inspector, which was well received, till his own vanity pro- 
claimed the Author; then he got into personal disputes, and 
ruined the paper. A very skilful Botanist 5 and has written 3 vols. 
fol. of Natural History of Animals, Plants, and Fossils, well 
received, He was forbid Chelsea garden for making too frec 
with it. He published a System of Husbandry, compiled from 
others, and a System of Gardening, both in folio. A Naval 
History, not esteemed, A Gardener's Calendar, S8vo. Several 
books under fictitious names; as, ‘Travels to the East, ‘2 vols, 8vo. 
Conduct of a married State, by Lady Juliana Seymour, &c. 
‘Pamphlets, many on subjects for and against Canning, &c. 
Novels, serious—some sensible, some otherwise.—A Proteus in 
his publications: not very commendable in his moral conduct. 
Against Lord Bolingbroke in 4to. Lucina sine concubitu——trash, 
Economy of human Life, second part, sensible and well-written, 
He is of all men I ever knew so mixed a character, none but. 
himself can be his parallel—‘alieni appetens, sut profusus”—— 
in a chariot one month, in jail the next for debt; but the virtues 
of Sage, Honey, Valerian, and Bardana, made qnto essencesy 
may now keep up the four wheels.” Mr. J, Whiston, MS. 

P, 390. Mr. James White, who was afterwards-an eminent 
schoolmaster at Dublin, died within these few months. 

P. 390. Charles Daubuz, 2 learned and worthy French Divine, 
was born about 1670, and died about 1740. He? came 
over here, when the Edict of Nantes was revoked, and 
had some preferment given him, was well esteemed, and 
wrote “Pro Testimonio Josephi de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. 
abrum et alios. London, 1700.” Svo. He published also a 

‘Commentary on the Revelation of St. John,” in folio, 1712. 
His son was a clergyman, beneficed in Yorkshire, near Ferry- 
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eminent Merchant in London, is descended from the first 
of these. Mr. J. lhiston, MS. 

P.-398. ‘Ihe full title of Mr. Stackhouse's publication was, 
«©A New History of the Bible, from the Beginning of the 
World, to the Establishment of Christianity: with Answers to 
most of the contraverted Questions ; Dissertations upon the most 
remarkable Passages ; and a Connexion of pruphane History, all 
along. - To which are added, Notes explaining difficult Texts, 
rectifying ,Mistranslations, and reconciling seeming Contra- 
dictions. By Thomas Stackhouse, A. M. Vicar of Beenham in 
Berkshire, Author of ‘The complete Body of Divinity, &c.’ 
It was announced by the following circular Letter : 

“Sir, have at length quite finished my History of the Holy 
Bible: a Work that has cost me an infinite deal of pains and 
application to write, and no small expence of money to print; 
but this I have for my comfort, and in some measure the 
reward of my labour, that it has been received with the ap- 
probation and encouragement of many learned and eminent 
aegavad both in Church and State; and, if it finds the same 

ind reception with you (whose judgment in compositions of 
this kind me frequently experienced), Id ego me Palmarium 
ducam, shail think myself atill more happy and still more 
obliged to be, Sir, Your most devoted servant, T. StackHouss, 

N. B. The Work here mentioned is sold at Mr. Austen's 
at the Angel and Bible iv St. Paul's Church-yard, London, 
and by most other Booksellers.” 

Mr. Stackhouse published, in October 1725, “A new Transla- 
tion of Drelincourt’s Consolations against the Fear of Death; 
done from the last Edition of the French Original, with many 
Improvements “roughout; the Translation already extant being 
@ very mean an. defective Performance.” ; 

P. 404, Mr. Avraham Portal was the sen of the Rev. William 
Portal, rector of South Fambridge, Essex, 1734, vicar of St. 
Helen, Abingdon, 1757 ; who died Sept. 13,1768. Mr. Abraham 
Portal, it is Relieved, was the author of “A Letter to David Gar- 
rick, esq. occasioned by the intended representation of The 
Minor at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 1760,' 8vo; a 
pamphlet of 48 pages, to which the initials A. P. are affixed. 
He married 7Aiss Bedwell of Abingdon, June 19, 1758 ; and waa 
sometime a Silversmith en Ludgate-hill, in partnership with Mr. 
H. Gearing, where they failed in 1770. 

P. 433. Dr. Owen's widow (daughter of Dr. Butts, Bishop 
of Ely,) died at Bromley College, June 18, 1804. 

Prg35, note, 1. 13, r. 1782." : 

P.%54. “Anthony Ellys, a very sensible and ingenious gen- 

man, succeeded Dr. Trevor in the Bishoprick of St. David's, 
where he did his duty in an exemplary manner, He was 
an acute reasoner, an affecting preacher, anda good man, About 
1736 he published ‘A Plea for the Sacramental Test,” in 4% 
when the Dissenters petitiqned to have it taken off. He was ‘of 
an amiable temper, but thought tbe Ecclesiastical Goverament 
qaust be supported by the Civil Power.” Mr. J. Whiston, MS, 

P, 
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P. 459. Monsieur René La Butte, who taught the French 
language in the University of Cambridge more than 40 
years, was introduced there by Dr. Conyers Middletons and 
acquired much credit by publishing a French Grammar, 
with an analysis relative to that subject., He was a na- 
tive of Angers, in Anjou, and brought up ‘a Printer, in 
which he excelled. On leaving France, he worked in several 
respectable Printing-oifices in London, particularly with “the 
late Mr. Bowyer, and solely composed that valuable work of 
Gardiner’s, ‘Tables of Logarithms." He went to Cambridge 
with the well-known Robert Walker (of Fieet-lane, or Old 
Bailey) and Thomas Jaimes, Printers, when they first set up 
printing a weekly news-paper in that town; and, to establish 
the sale of it, they printed, in octavo, Lord Clarendon’s 
“History of the Great Rebellion,” and Boyer’s “ History of 
Queen Anne,” with neat cuts, &c. which they gave gratis, a 
sheet a week, in the news-papers they distributed —M. La 
Butte married Mrs. Mary Groves, of Cambridge; and was 
possessed of a very good estate near Ely, and of money in the 
funds, eli obtained by his great industry and care. He died at 
his house in All Saints’ Churchyard, April 18,1790, at the age of 78. 
He left the greater part of his fortune to his wife; and at 
the time of his death he had a nephew and niece in France. 

P. 471, The Rev. Samuel Carte was son of ‘Thomas Carte, 
clothier of Coventry, where he wa’ born Oct. 21, 1652; and 
instructed in grammar-learning in the free-school there ; became 
a member of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1669; and was 
matriculated at the same time into the University, where he 
took the degrees in arts, that of B. A. 1672; M, A. 1675. In 
the Oxford Catalogue of Graduates, his namg,is spelt Chart, 
though in the matriculus it is spelt right. He received deacon’s, 
orders from the bishop of Lichtield and Coventry, at Eccleshall, 
September 21, 1673; priest's from the bishop of London, at 
St. James's Chapel, June 10, 1677; was collated by the bishop 
of Lichfield: and Coventry to the prebend of Tachbrook in the 

* Cathedral Church of Lichfield, into which he was installed 
September 30, 1682; presented by Sir John Bridgemans of 
Castle Bromwich, to the vicarage of Clifton upon Dunmore, to 
which he was instituted March 26, 1684, and ind&cted. March 
28, where he lived till 1691; when, for the better Sducation of 
his children, he became Master of the fice-school at. Coventry ;. 
collated by the bishop of Lichfield and Coventry to the vicarage 
of Dunchurch, in the county of Warwick, July 2, 1697, 
inducted July 30; presented by the Lord Chancellor #g'the 
rectory of Eastwell, in the county of Leicester, instituted Jap. 
7, and inducted Jan. 21, 1698-9; and in the beginzing of 
1700 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the vicarage 
of St. Martin's in Leicester, which depending on voluntary 

“Pontributions, he held it without institution till the year 1712, 
when a person surreptitiously obtainal from the Lord Chancellor 
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parishioners from prosecuting it, Mr. Carte was again presented 
to it, instituted Nov. 21, and inducted Nov. 28, 1712, This 
latter’ living Dr. Kippis (in the Biographia Britannica) er- 
roneously supposes that he resigned on the accession of Ki 
George the First, as he is supposed to have assisted the celebrated 
Jeremiah Collier, in preaching to a Nonjuring congregation in 
Broad-street,, Londun. It was not, however, the vicar of St, 
Martin's, but his son Mr. Thomas Carte, the Historian; who 
was the oceasional assistant to Mr. Collier. ‘The titles of his 
sermons are, 1. “A Dissuasive from Murmuring, ' London, 
1694,” 4to; 2. “The Cure of Self-conceit, London, 1705," 
Ato. His “Tabula Chronolocica, &c.” was reprinted in Lord 
Somers's Tracts, first collection, vol. IV. p. $44. 

P. 471, note, ]. 14, read second volume of «« Abbeys.” 

P. 472, 1.7. 7. Humphrey Wanley.” 

P. 509, note { refers to “ Proposal” in next page. 

P. 514. In Guteh’s “ Collectanea Curiosa,” vol: ID_Lp. 76, is 
printed, “ An Introduction to the History and Antiquities of the 
antient County Palatine and Bishoprick ‘of Durham, ayd other 
places in the Northern Parts,” from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library corrected throughout by Mr. Thomas Carte. This is 
mentioned in the Appendix to Macpberson’s Papers. 

P. 519, The two following letters, one from Simon Ockley, 
the other from his widow, to the Earl of Oxford, are copied from 
the originals in the British Museum. 

«© My Lorp, - Swavesey, April9, 1716, 

“T have sent the three Hebrew letters I promised, ‘The first I ne- ~ 
ceived from Rabbi Joseph Abendanim (the honest Jew I mention- 
ed) in the year 1699. The other two were sent me, since I came 
to this place, by a rambling old fellow that travelled in several 
countries, and seemed to have learned villainies of all. 

“Tam, &e. Simon Ockxry.” ., 

“My Lorp, Swavesey, October 2, 1720. 

“It is a great concern to think that I must trouble your Lord. 
ship with so melancholy a subject ; but, relying upon your Lord- 
ship's clemency, do humbly beg pardon for this attempt, in laying 
befof you the deplorable state of iny affairs, which at present L 
labour under by the decease of the Professor; his debts being 
beyond What _nis effects will amount to; and the severity of his 
creditors is such, that the executor is not allowed a reasonable 
time to make the best of his assets, but had yesterday an intima- 
tion read ip the church, with the allowance of but one week to 
come ing by which means 1 am destitute of necessaries, and also 
rendem@ly incapable of assisting my children, This I offer to 
your Lordship’s consideration, ‘humbly requesting your charitable 
assistante to the fatherless and widow. With humble duty and 
service to my Lady, I remain, in all obedience, d : 
Your Lordship’s most dutiful obedient servant, Mantua OckiEey 

The daughter of professor Ockley died at Dronfield, near 
Newark, in March 1798, at‘ the age of 95.—At the moment of. 
this sheet’s passine throuch the mrece mv Briand Me Wael 
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has published two excellent volumes on the “Calamities of 
Authors,” in one Chapter of which, under the title of ‘The 
Rewards of Oriental Literature,” the talents, the simplicity, 
and the misfortunes of Simon Ockley are admirably delineated. 
—In Mr. Ellis's History of Shoreditch, pp. 241, 359, amongst 
other curious particulars of Mr. Arthur Bedford (of whom see 
vol. I. pp. 171, 704.) is a letter from Mr. Bedford to Dr. Charlett, on 
‘the establishment of a Saxon Professorship at Oxford. 

P. 541. “ Mr. Fielding’s remark (see before, p. 170) on Dr. 
Grey’s Hudibras might equally apply to the Writers necessary to 
illustrate William Shakspeare. There is, however, more wit 
than truth in the observation. Half Dr. Mead’s books may be 
supposed to be Physical, and the rest Antient Classics, What 
were these to Presbyterians and Independents? Besides, probably, 
Taliacotius was there. It is a fact too, though not generally 
known, that Dr. Mead parted with several of his Books a short 
time befory his death.” TF. 

P. 549. The Rev. William Cole of Ely was rector of Aldburgh in 
Norfolk and died Jan. 10, 1793. He was buried in St. Mary's 
chapel in the Cathedral at Ely ; where a mural monument is thus 
inseribed : : 

«<M. S, Mary Cole, ' 
late wife of the Rev. William Cole, inhabitant of this City. 
She was eldest daughter of the Rew. Dr. Zachary Grey, LL, D. 
late rector of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, 
She died August 27, 1787, anno etat. 65 ; 
being strictly, during the course of her life, 
e follower of God, and friend of human kind. 
In the same grave are interred the remains 
of the above Rev. Wilfiam Cole, B. D. 
rector of Aldburgh, in the county of Norfolk ; 
who died Jan. 10, 1793, etat. 71.—~Resurgant.” 

Pp. 576. “Dr. Jortin, being consulted concerning the question 
on the intermediate State, replied, that he thought it a question 
of no importance ; that, for himself, he differed froft Law, whom 
he had found, in this and many other controverted points, ingon- 
vincibly attached to his own opinions.” R. G. 

P.578.1.7. Of the three daughters of Sir WillianyHovell, Cle+ 
mence the eldest married Alexander Stuart, esq. son,and heir ap> 
parent of Sir Nicholas Stuart, bart, and father of Sir Simeon 
Stuart, second baronet; another to Dr. Wake, Arthbishop of 
Canterbury.— Hillington Hall is now the seat and residence of the 
Baronet Family of Folkes, descended from the Pytsident's 
brother William Fotkes, esq. 

P. 601, note, |. 28. r. ““Morley.” 

P. 611.1. ¥. The second note wants the mark of refefence +. 

P. 617. The fourth volume of Hooke's Roman History” 

gas published in 1771 (it is believed) by Dr. Gilbert Stuart. 

“Ibid, A tablet to the memory of Mr. Hooke has lately been put 
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* Sub hoc tumulo corpus deponi jussit Nathaniel Hooke, armiger, 
. qui multiplici literarum varietate et studio eruditus, 
Romane Historie auctor celebratus emicuit ; F 
"de literis verd quantum meruit edita usque testabuntur opera, 
Ex vita demigravit, annoruti plenus et vere pius, 
vicesimo secundo die Julii Anno Domini 1763. 
Ad cineres patris sui pariter requiescit corpus 
tilie dilectissime Jane Marie Hooke, ~ 
= cujus anime propitietur Deus. 
Sexagenaria obiit vicesimo octavo die Aprilis, 
Anno Domini 1793. Hoc pietatis signum poni voluit 
Fredexicus Baro de Boston, 1801.” ‘ 

%4* Robert Sanders (a self-created LL.D.) was a character 
of too great notoriety in the Literary Annals of the Eighteenth 
Century to be passed over wholly unnoticed. . 

During the long intercourse which Dr. Sanders had with the 
first Lyttelton, as Corrector of the Press for his + istory of 
England,” Thad frequent opportunities of seeing Wim, and of 
knowing the truth of many of the particulars containethig the fol- 
Jowing account, which was written in 1783 by Mr, Henry 
Lemoine. : ; 

“Though the trump of fame is loud, it is seldom. heard in 
praise of modest merit. Fortune seems to have turned her face 
from him of whom I am now to give an account, and to delight 
in her capricious humours, to disappoint his fairest hopes, ‘The - 
subjects in which he was frequently engaged have forwarded - 
many a less deserving author on the read to fame and opulence; 
but his name is hastening to oblivion, unless rescued by your 
means, that the publick may know to whom they are indebted for 
many elaborate works, H. Lemoine. 

‘Robert Sanders was born in Scotland, in or near Breadalbane, 
about 1727. At what time he came to London first, is uncertain. 
He had received a good education; and, with some talents, anda 
prodigious memory, after serving an apprenticeship toa comb- 
maker, he féllowed the profession of a hackney writer. What 
were the first books he assisted in compiling, or the-first he com- 
piled himself, I cannot pretend to say; but what things I know 

a I shally set down ‘as they occur to memory. My acquaintance 
with hin engbles me to inform the publick of the following par- 
ticulars.—He had travelled over the principal parts. (particularly 
the North@m) of these kingdoms; and from his own actual 
survey ang the information of books, he compiled an Itinerary, 

on wats published in weeklynumbers, under the title of < Fhe 





al 







Co English Traveller, by Mr. Spencer,’ on the plan of the 

* Enghsh Worthies ;’ for, after a topographical and: historical 

- descriftion of each county, Mr. Sanders added Biographical 

memoirs of the most eminent men who had flourished in thera, 

It has been since re-printed by the original publisher, under the, 

saaction of several authors’ names, as a Burlington for Eng] 
a Murray for Scotland, and a Llewellyn fur Wales. 

«Passing over a namber of trivial publications, I hasten to 

mention 


la 
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mention his connexion with Lord Lyttelton, who employed him 
to correct the press for the third edition of his History of King 
Henry if. after Andrew Reid had declined his Lordship's service; 
and Dr. Johnson has mentioned him in that character in the life 
of that poetical nobleman. When time,” says he, ‘brought the 
History to a third edition, Reid was either dead or disearded; and 
the superintendance of typography and punctuation was comi- 
mitted to a man originally a comb-maker, but then known by 
the style of Doctor Sanders.’ - 

«“ He was also the author of a well-known work, intituled 
« Gaffer Greybeard;” a satirical novel, in which he very illiberally 
abuses the chiefs of the Dissenting Ministry. He had perhaps 
been hurt by some of that persuasion, and therefore endeavoured 
to revénge himself on the whole. “What were his reasons for 
abusing Dr. Gill, under the appellation of Dr. Half Pint, and 
Dr. Gibbons, of Hoxton-square, under that of Dr. Hymn-maker, 
J kniow nét; but he has certainly hit off someiaf the charactérs 
of the ovel-righteous, and their crafty proceedings, with tole- 
rable hvtiour. He is also blameable for imputing certain crimes 
to certain person’, upon too slight grounds. About the year 
1764 he compiled a work intituled .« The Newgate Calendar, or 
Malefactor's Bloody Register,’ which came out in numbers, and 
makes five volumes in 8vo. It is a collection of the lives of some 
of the most notorious of those unfortunate culprits who fell a 
sacrifice to the injured laws of their country, and made their 
ignominious exit at the gallows. He executed several other works 
of less importance for the Booksellers, as ‘ Letter-writers,’ 
© Histories of England,’ in folio and quarto, under various names; 
but bis principal work was the notes he wrote for the Bible, which 
was published, 1773, under the name of Dr. Henry Southwell*, 
This was no fictitious name, but the real name of a Clergyman, 
who received a considerable gratuity (1 believe a hundred gui- 
yeas) for the,liberty of using it, while the writer of the notes 
was paid the poor pittance of twenty-five or twent y-six shillings 
ashect: such was the difference between the realtand the re- 
puted author. 1 do not find that he was afterwards engaged in 
any considerable undertaking either for himself or others ; but 
he continued to drag a painful existence, under ghe incurable 
complaint of an asthma, for some time before his gleath, which 
happened Siarch 24, 1753. A little before this, be had projected 
© A General Chronology of ali Nations,’ aud had alréady printed 
off some sheets, under the patronage of Lord Hawkegto whom 
jt is dedicated, He received some pecuniary assistance Motrom 


* «Dr, Henry Southwell was of a good family in Cambridgeshire, 
was educated at Magdalen College, B. A. 1 M.A. 175i@ LL.D. 
3763; and had the rectory of Asterby, Lincolastire; but no one 
that knew him ever suspected him of writing a book.”, He died in Sep- 

aber 1779. J, D.—OFf Dr. Southwell’s Bible see vol. IIL. p. 750. ° 

+ ©The name of Dr, Half-pint given to Dr. Gill, was meant as a pun on 


his name. (Dr. Johnson defines a gill to be a liquid measure, cone 
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e 
Mr. Granville Sharpe, a gentleman well known to the publick by 
his ingenious writings in defence of Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

Tw the foregoing particulars I shall add a brief history of Dr. 
Sanders, communicated by himself, Dec. 20, 1768, ina letter-to 
my late worthy friend, the Rev. John Duncombe, 

“« My parents lived in reputable circumstances, and by them I 
was designed for a life of trade, It is a just observation I have 
somewhere read, that ‘ Nature often forms some of her works 
only for gne employment,’ and this was the case with me. 

. From my early youth I contracted the most ardent passion for 
reading and study, nor was it in the power of art ever to suppress 
it. It would have been the delight of some parents to have cul- 
tivated a mind so disposed; but mine thought otherwise, by 
doing every thing in their power to depress it. However, during 
seven years of an apprenticeship, I sat up the greatest part of the 
nights, and by mere industry, with the help of -books, without 
a master, acquired some knowledge of Latin, Greeyf and He- 
brew, with some parts of the Mathematicks, but favourite 
study was Higtory. After perusing the best Greek Roman 
Classies, 1. my thoughts to studying the history of 
those nations which took their rise from the fuins of the Roman 
Empire, particularly Great Britain. It was partly owing to 
Knowledge in that ats of study that 1 was ropivnebanaile Ede : 
tor of Lord Lyttelton’s Higtory; my reading being, somewhat 
extensive in the Feudal Law. ing the time that »work was 
in ‘the press, I was paid a weekly subsistence, which supported 
myself, a wife, and five young children, but nothing over; ‘so. 7 
that, when the work was finished, I found myself entirely desti- 
tute of every comfort of life, except a general promise of beir 
provided for when his Lordship should have it in his power sor 
was now that I,began to look out for some way of providy ex 
my little family; and, after some months spent in fruj ‘could * | 
quiry, a happy opportunity hath occurred, where¥fnforts.of 
easily gain abolt two guineas a week, and enjoy ¥ itever; but, 
life, -without,being burthensome to any persop/fose that great 
like a poor shipwrecked mariner, am even lij ‘4 
benefit within sight of the harbour; it bef, t twelve’ pounds, j 
to get gstablished in it without the sum (ring these six weeks 

@ which GhavOno possibility of raisinggf victuals at atime, and 
past I havesfot. tasted one whole my hole days in order to spare a 
sometimes glith my poor wife fast, Grace of Canterbury * been 
little for children. Had}. sum on the first notice, as he 
alive, ffeil have had thg 






















ue WKtiely every year, Turnpike. Rozerr Sanpers,” 
Toe Sasi Q communicated by Mr. seen’ 
ve state di ndingly noticed: 

the Noble Authogg rom it was thus eondescenane 


Brother's + death prevented my answering the 
iter so soun.as I should have done ; and you w: 
t, excuse the delay on that account. The ma’ 


hop Secker, + Dr. Chatles Lyttelton, Bp. of Carlisle. 
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whose character you desire to know was employed by me as cot= 
tector of the press, and more than’ paid for his trouble ; ‘but ¥ 
never gave him any promise (as he intimates to you) of provitling 

. for him hereafter; Mr. Sandby, my Bookseller, and a very ho- 

- nest man, finding he did his business well, recommended him to 
the Trade, for further employment in thé sanie way; and he might 
have procured, byit a comfortable subsistence for himself and his 
family, if-he ‘not (as Sandby tells me) behaved so dishonestly 
as to ‘deprive himself of it, and forfeit his friendship. «This, Sir, 
is all.1 know about him; and though I am sorry to hinder him 
from profiting by your goodness, yet I cannot recommend’ hina 
toyou as a-fit object of bounty or chiarity any otherwise than 
merely on account of his poverty, inthe distress of which his:in- 
nocent family share. Iam, &c. Lyrrecron.” 





Vol. I. p. 694. Add the following Letter to the Rev. W. Cole: - 

« Drag Sin, June 6, 1780. 
“ Tam njuch obliged for your ready acquiescence in my wish 
* to be poss<ssed of your Corpus Christi College MS. Ido not 
mean to hurry you, but your Corrections to ‘ British Topography’ 
may come at the same time; and Mr. Essex will addto the 
. Allow. me to expostulate with you for withholding 
m the world those valuable Collections of which you only permit 
me tocall you the possessor. Can ygu justify detaining sub arcto 
winculo — Cambridgeshire and Buckinghamshire papers, when 
x there is still so much encouragement’ to Antiquity, and your pa- 
..\o pers. are so well arranged, and want so little modelling? haye at 
/ ‘present. undertaken to assist our brother Nash in publishing his 
(e>>\ Worcestershire Collections, _Abingdon’s are his groundwork, on 
ich he builds a later superstructure. The pursuit is new to the 
tor; buthe spares noexpence of original records and plates, and 
a ane ~gmodest title of Parochial Collections, One voluute is 
2g cane. off. 1 was witness last Friday to a fupy of a different 
kind fronreis <‘qneering. Framthe windows of Alice’s coffee-house, 
Lsaw Lord G&S . Gordon's partizans pour into Old Palace-yard 
like a tide. No. ince; but amamazing erowd, mostof them in 
their best cloaths, W-4 music and flags, and if there was any thing 
ble in such a 1.5 «oy 
of voices thrice repeated. }, 
to hear what follows, both © 


































it was to hear an uniform elpvation 
cheers afterhalting? Soxry Lana * 
, in and without th arliament 
» oe, and the exces of ob at night. We an aly I 
Good-sense, Our duty as ‘Antiquanct geo gains 9c o— 
and treasure upall wecan come at, befa! Soamepese ta jened 
_ by Faction, anticipates Time in his ravag."| yeh our trigud Es- 
sex would feel a little of this reasoning, »~ get his Gothic Ar- 
chitecture engraved. We have lost one vy fetes antl 
































—_ weareall ofus but men. Tam, &e. ‘R Govex” 
i 2 BE. te: ’ 
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